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PLAN  OF  THE  WORK, 


T  H  P.  cultivation  of  Music  bus  been  earned  to  such  |idefr«eof  per- 
tetion  in  tbiscountry^  it  has  become -90  univennlly  necessary  among 
the  acqmrementa  of  education^  it  oeenpies  so  comiderable  a  portion 
of  the  time,  thought!,  and  engagemenlp  ofyouth^maturiQr^  and  age, 
the  Englbh  publie  is  indebted  to  the  science  for  so  much  of-elegant 
amnsement  and  private  life  for  so  muchofindividusl  solace  and  de- 
light, that  it  is  rathci  matter  of  wonder  wehave  no  periodical  work 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  subject,  than  oi  ajHilogy  for  tlte  intro- 
duction of  our  present  publication.  Perhaps  it  may  have  appeared 
on  a  distant  and  casual  contemplation  of  the  purposes  and  powers 
of  music,  that  but  a  limited  foundation  and  slender  materials  could 
be  Ibnnd  whereoii  to  build  9U  useful  superstructure  of  such  a  kind.  % 
The  principles  of  the  ftft  might  be  thought  to  lie  within  a  small 
compass,  and  to  be  illustrated  better  by  musical  than  by  verbal 
composition.  The  essays  we  already  possess  have  Mded  little  or 
nothingtothe  stock  of  musical  knowledge,  if  we  except  a  few  (and 
they  are  a  very  few)regular  treatises  on  tlieniore  nlntruse  branches. 
Practical  musicians  very  much  disregard  such  f^ttempts.  Jt  should 
almost  seem  that  the  symbols  by  which  we  express  the  oljieetB  pf 
our  other  faculties  are  consMlarad  to  be  inapplicable  tP  our  appfe* 
hension  of  soyunds,  and  that  wordt  in  their  combinations  could  do 
nothing,  either  tojmprovethe  practice  or  to  increase  the  enjoy- 
■Mat  oftbe  art.  It  cannot  be  that  literature  and  this  delightful 
occupation  are  seldom  united  ;  they  arc  both  the  consiiHtent  and 
dignified  pursuits  of  leisure,  niilucnce,  and  elegance  of  uiind.  It  in 
not  indeed  a  necessary  property  of  intellect  to  combine  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  Jickolar  and  the  muaiGian;  but  in  .this  our  refined  age 
such  accomplishment  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  perhaps  it 
is  the  attribiito  of «  stom.cast  of  thought,  or  of  a  still  more  stem 
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al)stractioii,  to  reject  the  beauties  and  the  blaiidishments  ofasyren 
who  solicits  the  heart  withsuch  grace,  such  tenderness,  such  tweet* 
neasy  who  promises  a  relaxation  so  Yoluptuously  inaoceoti  who 
steeps  the  senses  insuch  enchanting  forgetfulnesiy  who  at  her  plea« 
sure  elevates  the  soul  to  the  rapture  of  adoration  or  sinks  it  to  the 
thrilling  languor  of  a  delicious  and  touching  sensibility.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  literature  has  done  less  for  mtisic  than  for 
any  other  branch  of  useful  or  ornament;!]  acquirement ;  and  wv  are 
not  without  hope,  that  by  opening  a  receptacle  for  the  contribu- 
tions of  those,  who  rich  in  such  attainments^  haye  felt  and  may  be 
inclined  to  divide  the  iiappiness  they  confer,  we  may  be  the 
founders  of  an  establishment  which,  in  our  very  humblest  aspira- 
tioFs,  we  are  convinced  may  be  rendered  an  useful  and  agreeable 
depository  of  much  that  is  worth  collecting  or  recording  relative 
to  the  progress  of  music  and  the  transactions  of  the  musical  world. 
At  {he  outset  we  do  no  more  than  erect  a  mere  mortal  fabric  ; 
but  we  have  given  it  the  dimensions,  niul  we  hope  it  may  come  to 
enjoy  the  pri\  ilpf^es  of  a  sacred  edifice — to  be  consecrated  by  the 
gifted  band  of  genius,  to  be  endowed  by  the  benevolences  of  taste. 

The  happiest  distinction  of  any  plan  which  at  the  commencement 
of  such  an  undertakingcould  belaid  down  is,  that  it  should  be  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  to  embrace  whatever  may  teem  to  contribute 
to  am  usement  or  to  instruction.  Our  work  is  not  addressed  to  any 
particular  class  or  denomination  of  amateurs  or  of  performers,  but 
to  the  %\  liole.  Guided  by  this  simple  outline,  we  hope  to  provide  a 
variety  that  may  Stratify  w  here  it  fails  short  of  the  higher  and  better 
aim  of  eliciting^  or  of  convpvinji;^  somethinjr  not  before  known.  If 
any  justification  for  such  a  design  be  wanting,  we  should  seek  it 
in  the  dispositions  of  Nature  herself.  It  appears  to  be  a  part  of 
her  law,  that  sound  should  excite  highly*pleasurable  sensations, 
even  in  persons  who  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  science  of  harmony. 
There  is  an  original  aptitude  for  music  that  has  no  parallel  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  sister  arts.  The  most  'animated  productions  of 
the  poet  and  the  most  exquisite  works  of  the  painter  would  fail  to 
produce  the  same  delight  that  even  the  simplest  melodies  awake 
in  persons  of  untaught  musical  feelings.  We  speak  of  the  operation 
of  the  arts  upon  unsophisticated  nature.  There  are  some  who  are 
through  life  entirely  destitute  of  the  smallest  perception  of  the 
pleasures  of  sound ;  and  we  have  it  on  the  peisonal  anthority  of  th« 
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preatesl  lawyer  in  the  realm,  that  there  ore  others  ^\  ho  vvouhl  not 
give  ftve  shillings  to  hear  Catalani  sing  for  a  quarter  of  a  year;  but 
we  should  be  disp<^d  to  class  such  instances  among  the  etfects  of 
a  contimial  devotion  to  graver  pursuits  and  of  a  loAier  ambition* 
rather  than  with  the  common  constitutiuo  of  the  faculties  of  man> 
kind*  Tlie  doepi  the  poignant,  and  intense  delight  which  some 
experience  is  donhtlesi  the  dispring  of  a  peculiar  organisation,  and^ 
the  enjoyment  imparted  to  many  by  the  power  of  miisic  appears  to 
he  owing  to  something  like  an  additional  aense^  Such  examples 
are  not  rare.  We  adduce  thein  only  to  prove  that  too  scientific  a 
design  would  ill  comport  with  the  several  gradations  of  natural  and 
acquired  perception  to  which  our  publication,  in  order  to  be  gene- 
ral, must  be  levelled.  We  say  levelled,  not  lowered,  for  we  cannot 
consider  that  our  nseftilness  will  be  at  all  abridged  by  the  endea* 
Tonr  to  eontrihute  to  thi9  desires  of  erery  rank  and  degnoB  of  the 
JoTeis  of  the  art*  We  expect  to  derive  strength  fMtn  combination, 
as  much  as  from  individual  power. 

Governed  then  by  such  views,  ire  purpose  to  include  the  follow- 
ing subjects  : — 

1 .  Oi  iginal  correspondence  upon  all  the  branches  of  the  science, 
theoretical  and  practical. 

2.  Critical  and  impartial  accounts  of  musical  performers. 

3.  Reviews  of  musical  publications. 

4.  Aecountsof  themetropolitan  andprovincial establishments  for 
the  cultivation  of  music. 

5.  Anecdotes  of  music  and  musical  men« 

6.  Poetry,  original  or  selected,  that  may  appear  calculated  (or 

musical  adaptation. 

7.  A  register  or  chronicle  of  musical  trauBactiotis'. 

Bysucb  an  arrangement  we  conceive  that  we  shall  embrace  every 
topic  of  interest,  personal  and  general,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
throughout  all  the  bearings  of  living  talent  and  written  composi* 
tion ;  and  we  anticipate  that  by  bringing  into  one  circle  of  action 
as  many  of  the  connected  Ihmily  of  musicar  genius  as  we  can 
attract,  an  emulation  may  be  excited  and  a  standard  of  comparison 
erected  which  will  lead  to  beneficial  results,  not  only  to  the  indi  vl- 
dual  but  to  the  public.  In  the  superior  department  of  the  conduct 
of  public  amusements,  the  zeal, the  taste,  the  liberality  of  directore, 
jsay  he  assimilated  and  brought  together.  The  management  and 
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tlie  patronage  of  Forei|rti  and  fing^lish  amusements  ma^  ho  wrig-lied 
and  balanced  against  each  other.  The  eniiuclit  novelties  ot'cvery 
country  communicated,  not  only  to  those  most  immediately  con* 
ccrned,  but  to  their  supportets.  To  what  extent  mforoNttion  may 
be  obtained  in  the  indpieat  itage  Of  our  enterprise,  we  will  not 
presume  to  pnnnise;  our  trrangevenla  Ibr  foreign  cor fespondence 
will  depend  npon  tbe  reception,  our  work  experiencet ;  bnt  by  a 
clear  exposition  of  onr  objeeta  we  shew  the  scope  and  range  of  oor 
intentions,  and  while  we  entreat  tbe  voluntary  aid  of  those  who 
may  possess  the  opportunities  \\v  covet,  we  at  the  &»ame  time  engage 
to  omit  no  effort  of  our  own  to  establish  a  correspondence  that 
may  ultimately  complete  the  perfection  of  this  compartment  of  our 
miscellany. 

A  portioDy  and  not  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  onr  pages,  will 
be  devoted  to  criticism.  We  are  led  to  such  an  expectation  from 
ibe  accnmuUting  productions  of  compoeersj  from  the  increasing 
ardour  of  professional  entcrprize,  from  tbe  wSde^spreading  dlcmand 
for  novelty,  and  from  tbe  continual  accession  botb  of  native  and 
exotic  personal  talent. 

The  mass  of  the  public  is  at  all  times  either  partially  directed 
by  the  remarks  of  individuals,  (privileo^ed,  as  it  were,  by  the  sanc- 
tion of  their  known -acquaintance  with  tbe  principles  of  taste)  con- 
veyed orally  from  one  to  another,  or  generally  by  tbe  criticisms  of 
tbe  daily  and  periodical  printa.  And  bereagainwe  have  to  deplore 
tbe  want  of  the  requisite  cbaracteristicain  mnnyof  tboae  wbo,  under 
tbe  semblance  of  discharging  a  trust,  indilibrent  to  themselves  "but 
vitally  important  toothers,  are  but  too  often  weak  in  judgment 
though  fluent  in  objection,  destitute  of  the  real  faculty  of  discri* 
mination,  but  fully  conversant  with  the  murderous  art  of  dealing 
out  keen  and  cutting  dispraise.*  We  know  not  how  it  happens^ 
but  so  it  is,  that  while  every  species  of  publication  throughout  the 
anmning  Mnge  of  English  and  Foreign  literature  is  most  ably  and 
UMst  completely  dissected,  demonstrated,  and  prepared  Ibr  tbe 
guidMMe  of  general  obsorvation^wfailo  the  aiiter  art  of  painting 
bns  been  illuiftiuted  by  every  expeneo  of  j  odgment  and  tnvA  end 

•  There  are  ioaslisios  la  the  TiMU  sbd  llaaanm  Gnaomeu,  and 

Literary  Gazette,  articles  which  are  the  exceptions  to  tins  rule,  but 
gencralty  speakin;;  (he  crlticisoiSy  CTcn  ia  these  highly-esteeaied  Jourasls, 
sre  too  ingMQ  aud  loose* 
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teign  and  exeentioliy  enployhig  tbo  MgliflBt  efforts  both  ^apbie 
and  descriptive,  niiisle  and  mnsiciaiit  are  alnoil  entirely  aban- 
doned toibe  tteagre,  hasty,  crude,  and  Init  toe  often  partial  and 
personal  effbsions  of  tlie  ^amala  of  the  day.  Let  not  owt  de- 
scription be  thought  invidiona.   It  cannot  be  mere  aecimrte}  we 
appeal  to  the  feeling  of  the  profesiiion  and  to  the  discernment  of 
persons  of  tu-te.  However  irritable  or  warped  by  resentment  or 
injustice  the  first  may  be,  there  is  yet  a  testimony  to  be  drawn  from 
the  ntiiversal  sentiment  which  cannot  err.    No  prejudices  can 
peivett  such  a  body  of  erideneei  no  attachments  can  influence  such 
a  jnry,  neither  hopes  nor  fears  can  shahe  the  impartial  justice  of  a 
conrtof  such  authority.  Placing  ourselves  then  in  the  enlightened 
presence  of  the  assembled  ability  which  is  employed  either  prolbs- 
sionally  or  judicially,' and  about  to  become  in  our  own  produc- 
tions the  object ofasimilar  examination, we arraigntheexistini;  cri- 
(icLsm  directed  to  musical  transactions.  We  arraign  it  as  sometimes 
unjust  and  oppressively  injurious,  a^  commonly  insipid,  and  as  al- 
moet  always  uncertain,  indiscriminate,  or  venal.   The  degrees  of 
BMftt  are  confounded  and  lectin  mere  newspaperjargon.  Itsfialibe 
onr  part  to  mitigate,  as  Ihr  as  in  us  lies,  the  flippant  asperity  which 
wounds  in  ners  haste  and  wantonness,  or  rather  perhaps  because  it 
is  necessary  to  say  something.  We  shall  endeavour  to  modiiy  the 
too  enormous  power  of  prescription,  whilst  avoiding  every  sort  of 
detraction,  we  give  to  exalted  genius  its  own  elevated  place  of 
honor.    We  shall  hope  to  encourage  the  hesitatinjr  and  slow  ad- 
vances of  modest  merit  ;  we  shall  most  carefully  abstain  from  every 
tbiog  that  borders  upon  personality  ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  we 
areexertingacalm  vigilance  for  the  interests  of  thescience  (in  which 
we  consider  the  interests  of  the  public  absolutdly  vested),  we  shall 
solicitously  bear  in  mind  that  the  private  happiness  of  an  urduous, 
and  as  we  esteem  it  a  most  meritorionsprolbssion,  is  involved  in  the 
honourable  or  dishonourable  exercise  of  public  eriticbm.  We  do 
not  enter  upon  our  duties  with  lev  ity,  neither  shall  we  publish  our 
thouo^lits  hastily  or  unadvisedly.  We  hope  to  do  some  ^ood,  and 
we  invite  the  assi^^tanre  of  ail  who  can  appreciate  our  motives, 
enkige  our  sphere  of  intelligence,  or  in  any  way  confinn  oar 
purpose. 

Tkm  hkre  we  ftilly  described  thedisposition  which  willattemper 
the  aost  ddicale,  and  yet  perhaps  to  the  euriosity  of  our  readers, 
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the  most  pleasureable  discharge  of  our  voluntary  office.  There  is 
yet  a  lara^e  and  import«r)t  diN  iHion  to  be  spoken  of  in  flie  pm  j)ospd 
review  of  musical  compositions.  Every  nation  had  originally,  and 
even  up  to  this  day  retains  leading  characteriitkt  of  its  own  style, 
almoet  as  distinct  and  peculiar  as  its  proper  tongnei  uidii^spite  of 
the  incunions  of  foreign  powers^  invited  bj  novelty  and  conducted 
by  geniuB — in  spite  of  the  commnndtng  superiority  witii  which  the  ^ 
enchanting  language,  the  ezquiaite  attainments,  and  finished  taste 
of  Italy,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  have  fitted  her  missionaries  for 
the  task  of  con  version,  there  are  yet  in  every  country  predominating 
principles,  derived  from  this  national  and  perhaps  natural  incli- 
nation, that  are  found  to  bias  vei-y  materially,  though  they  do  not 
wfiolly  govern  the  public  judgment.  With  these  however  all  the 
improvements  and  inventions  of  other  conntries  are  so  commixed 
and  blended  in  ourown,  that  varieties  the  mostanomalous  are  every 
where  discoverable.  We  shouldbe  led  to  conjecture  that  theobjects 
of  musical  taste  are  no  where  sp  diversified  as  in  England*  Nor 
does  it  appear  very  diflicult  to  account  for*  The  reasons  are  inter- 
woven with  manners,  and  will  strike  us  at  once  on  comparing  the 
institutionsund  habitsof  the  continent  with  thoseoi  our  owii  island, 
locathoiic  countries  the  cbui  cli  service  is  in  a  great  degree  musical^ 
and  the  performance  is  frequently  excellent.  Hence  it  arises,  not 
only  that  the  judgment  of  the  people  from  their  mere  oonstent  at- 
tendance at  the  hours  of  devotion,  grows  daily  more  polished,  but 
that  multitudes  of  native  musicians  are  trained  up  in  one  uniformsys- 
tem  of  discipline.  The  religious  establishiBents  have  very  generally 
a  conserooioTio  attached  to  their  foundations,  which  is  the  school 
wherein  these  musicians  are  educated.  Thas  there  is  an  universal 
diffusion  of  the  same  vernacular  principles  and  practice.  Music  is 
to  be  heard  from  morning  till  night,  in  the  church  and  in  the  streets 
gratuitously,  and  in  the  theatres  for  a  very  small  expence.  Even 
comedy  and  tragedy  are  musical.— Such  an  eternal  application  of 
the  artcannot  fidl  to  stampitscharacteristics  deeply  upon  the  whole 
people,  while  among  professors  it  ensures  the  atteinment  of  the 
utmost  pomible  skill,  by  unity  of  design,  by  incessant  repetition,  by 
the  mental  excitement  produced,  and  by  the  fiicility  and  acquaint^ 
ance  attendant  on  these  advantage*  In  point  of  fact  they  havebut 
one  school,  and  their  school  is  a  school  of  national  foundation. 
France  is  certainly  to  be  exempted  from  our  description ;  for  whe« 
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tber  It  be  that  the  French  language  places  an  insuperable  barrier, 
or  wbetber  there  k  a  levity  aud  mobility  in  the  constitution  6f 
Frenchmeii  that  unfit  them  Ibr  musical  excellence,  we  pretend  not 
to  decide,  hut  that  there  exists  some  positive  impediment  which 
has  hitherto  precluded  their  progress  towards  the  point  of  cultiva- 
tion  which  moA  of  their  neighbours  have  reached,  is  incontestible 
The  instances  of  any  native  of  France  becoming  eminent  as  a  vocal 
performer  in  any  other  country  than  his  own  are  exceedingly  rare, 
and  the  instrumentalists  are  comparatively  so  very  very  few,  that  * 
they  are  scarcely  known  or  remembered.  French  compositions,' 
except  for  romances  and  dances,  are  equally  scarce.  France  has 
however  given  hirth  to  theorists  of  considerable  note. 

In  England  we  partake,  we  enjoy  the  fruits  of  every  other  region, 
imd  we  engraft  them  upon  our  own  strong  and  hardy  stocks.  We 
have  still  somewhat  of  a  prevail  i  n  g  national  taste,  though  it  is  almost 
expiring.  Indeed  the  want  of  a  school  necessarily  contributes  to  the 
classification  of  opinion  accordingto  thedistribution  of  wealth.  To 
go  to  the  fountain  head,  we  must  quote  the  personal  example  of  our 
venerable  Sovereign  himself,  who  has  done  much  to  perpetuate 
by  his  own  partiality  the  love  of  Handel  among  his  subjects,  and 
all  that  yet  remains  of  the  nervous,  sound,  noble,  and  majestic  style 
of  performance  which'is  acquired  by  the  study  of  that  composer. 
0escendingasingle  step  in  society,  weshall  immediately  he  brought 
within  the  attraction  of  the  opera  and  Italian  music.  The  cost  and 
rules  of  dress  and  of  admission,  and  the  want  of  acquaintance  "with 
the  lani^viage,  render  the  King's  Theatre  not  commonly  accessible 
except  to  the  wealthy  and  the  well  educated  ;  but  no  one  of  musical 
feeling  who  sets  foot  upon  this  charmed  ground  departs  without 
having  tasted  the  orient  liquor  in  a  chrystal  glass**  that  enchants 
and  fixes  him  for  ever  the  delighted  subject  of  the  power  of  the 
place*  The  air  is  filled  with  spells.  It  is  impossible  to  escape  them. 
He  who  has  heard  the  bestmusic  of  the  thMre  and  oratorio,  forgete 
the  gay  as  well  as  all  the  solemn  sentiments  they  may  have  inspired, 
in  the  transporting  and  delicious  tenderness  which  the  "  foreign 
wonder*'  breathes  as  it  were  into  the  very  soul.  His  sensations  are 
new  and  penetrating.  They  are  never  after  obliterated,  for  they 
mingle  with  the  finest  affections  of  our  nature.  From  so  captivating 
and  so  copious  a  spring,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  waters  should 
peimeate  hr  and  wide.  They  are  in  truth  the  thoumnd  Heliconian 
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rills,  to  which  almost  the  whole  collected  assembtapfe  ofhig^nMlk 
ami  vpleBdidiortiioe  aad  ei^ant  acccHnplisiiiaient  comes, 

Athiret  to  prore 
The  gennioe  ioflueoce  of  the  itiMa  4hey  love." 

Separate  and  'distinct  as  these  two  tamenU  of  taste  must  be  said 
t»  Ibe  ift  their  saiuK  and  origin^  thay  are  navertMe»  nailed  in 
their  prognm,  and  at  no  great  diateace  from  the  lourte.  The 
oratoriaiand  miiceUaneont  concerts  of  a  higher  order  are  all  eup- 
ported  aearly  by  the  same  performers,  and  patronised  by  theeune 
audiences;  and  the  sclectioos  are  made  tVoiu  Italian  and  Kn<j^lish 
music  of  genuine  excellence.  There  happens,  however,  a  luore 
general  commixture  of  ranks  when  the  theatres  are  used  as  concert 
rooms ;  and  it  is  upon  these  occneioas  that  the  aUnder  portion  of 
jeed  tatte  is  infiiaed  aaMinf  the  million  of  hearers  which  iaoitee 
theieiare  fa  better  tjilnpj  and  whieh  ihovi*  itself  in  the  earioae 
jnedera  Hasaia  af  Bnglish^Italiaii43ennaii  eonipotitk>ips  Ihr  the 
theatre  and  the  jchanher,  and  in  the  momentary  akematioas  &Qm 
Ifood  to  bad  teste  with  which  <onr  ears  are  assailed  in  the  perfom^ 
ance  of  many  of  the  half-bred,  lialf-tau^ht  singers  of  the  English 
theatres.  Some  we  have  known  who  find  it  necessary  to  yield  to 
the  prejudice  they  despise.  It  is  this  intemuxtTire  that  originates  a 
third  description  of-taste,  whioh  being  a.  compound  of  all  styles,  is 
4Df  all  the  jBost  aUoyed»  doll,  and  deterioorated.  In  the  midst'Of  the 
confiisioQi  -some  national  aim  have  heea  seaniaiated  ibr  a  tm^ 
■ether  by  thex^pvtation  of  the  poets  who  baae  written  weeds  fa 
thsn  than  Ihmi  any  other  cause*  But  <they  have  small  Inllttenee 
upon  the  formation  of  taste^  becaase  tbsy  are  cast  into  the  heap  and 
deveared  and  fa^gotten  amidst  the  profusion  of  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different with  which  the  unnatural  hungering  afttu*  novelty  la  to  be 
hourly  indulged  and  satiated. 

From  this  slight  outline  of  the  divisions  of  the  public  appetite, 
it  may  be  seen  how  difficult  and  how  various  a  duty  awaits  the  re? 
viewer  of  compositions  intended  for  the  Ksiflish  nation,  and  more 
especially  ofthose  by  some  ofoar  native  authors.  Theeasiest^  the 
plainest,  and  most  honest  way  of  dischai^gi^g  our  trust,  -will  be 
faiod  in  ear  endeavour  to  follow  rather  than  lead  the  judgment, 
by  allotting  to  whatever  may  he  selected  for  our  remark  its  legiti- 
mate distinction  in  the  academic  groveR  of  science,  or  in  the  hujnble 
walk  of  national  predilection.  We  ahall  consider  to  what  height 
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iUnime  are  directed,  and  we  ^hall  allot  it  such  a  precedence,  the 
primary  consideration  being  settled,  as  the  composition  may  appear 
to  merit  in  its  province.  We  do  oot  imagine  that  there  is  not  in 
each  of  these  departments  some  merit  strictly  classical.  Far  froni 
it.  W«  kMm  tlml  uttniitt  ii  neitlier  to  be  confined  nor  aUured  to 
eooregioB.  It  is  oepirit  too  volatile.  To  find  it  under  the  obeeu- 
rmtions  with  which  poverty  and  envy  too  often  coTer  It,  irill  be  oar 
fint  per<|  and  fn  to  doing  we  may  perhaps,  by  the  gradual  force  of 
accumulated  instances,  extract  something  like  a  system,  and  at 
lastiarrive  at  the  elements  which  are  inherent  and  ('s^(  :4tial. 

By  the  la<tt  division  of  our  plan,  we  hope  in  time  to  have  gone 
6r  towards  the  coUcction  of  a  complete  history  of  the  progress  of 
mnne  in  our  own  country;  and  as  fiuhicm  and  example  exert  n 
powerfnl  iafinenoe  even  over  those  pursttits  that  in  their  proper 
Mtnro  do  not  teen  to  require  mi  so  ndventitious,  we  antleipato 
the  finihcr  difimon  of  the  science  bj  the  foroe  of  that  emulation 
aokODg  towns  nad  dtlea  and  profinces,  whieh  prevails  among  inil* 
Vtdnals,  and  to  which  natural  impulse  the  world  owes  its  most 
rapid  advancement  towards  the  ultimate  limit  of  human  virtue,  as 
well  as  towards  human  gratitication.    We  especially  invite  the 
attention  of  those  professore  and" amateurs  who  have  interested 
themselves  in  fonnng  permanent  establishments  upon  a  public 
scale  Ibr  the  pmetice  of  music,  to  lend  their  assistance  to  the  illus* 
tmtiOB  of  this  topic  We  think  they  will  agree  with  us^  that  it 
■ny  OMO  to  afford  a  flMot  usefiil  and  agreeable  means  of  reference 
and  coaiparison»  Th^  is  scarcely  any  thing  whidi  contributes 
more  to  facilitate  that  friendly  intercourse  which  ought  to  Hubsist 
amongst  men  of  science,  than  a  previous  ncquaintatice  with  each 
others  particular  pursuits,  and  the  degree  of  o\colicnce  to  which 
they  have  attained.    From  such  a  general  law  we  think  it  is  a 
legitimate  deduction  that  the  correspondence  of  the  lovers  of  music 
will  be  promoted  and  enlarged  by  the  knowledge  to  be  extended 
through  such  a  medium*  Men  are  anxious  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  features  of  persons  for  whom  they  are  interested  either  by 
a  similarity  of  taste  or  by  a  pre-eminent  reputation.  The  hand- 
writing*'even  has  been  said  to  convey  ideas  of  character.  The 
histories  we  hope  to  collect  will  present  the  features  of  intellect 
and  of  k  nowlcdge,  and  while  they  mark  the  direction  of  talent  and 
the  gradations  of  scientific  acquircmenl^  they  mayserve  to  depicture 
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and  convey  from  mind  to  mind  the  activity,  the  devotion,  the 
power^  and  the  enthusiasm  of  genius  in  one  of  its  most  favourite 
occupations. 

We  have  thus  disposed  of  the  principal  proportions  of  our  work. 
For  what  remains,  we  hope  rather  to  be  indebted  to  the  generous 
contributions  of  scientific  ability  than  to  our  own  labotm.  To 
furnish  out  s  eontinual  supply  for  tlie  bMH|Mt  to  wfcidi  we  hane 

given  Invitation,  is  beyond  the  means  of  a  snmll  dfele  of  indivio 
duals.  We  have  been  content  therefore  to  associate  such  assist- 
ance as  may  enable  us  to  present  the  musical  world  with  a  fair 
specimen  of  what  om  owii  ordinary  strength  can  eftect,  and  we  are 
not  w  ithout  sanguine  expectation,  ihatwith  every  succeedinsf  pub- 
lication we  shall  find  our  correspondence  extended  and  increased, 
and  our  own  consequent  usefulness  appreciated  and  enlarged*  For 
our  early  essays,  however,  we  must  entrant  a  libend  allowance  of 
indulgent  adnusBion.  The  first  specimen  of  our  work  i^ust  be  re* 
garded  rather  as  tiie  bud  which  contains  the  flowers  of  promise 
and  of  hope,  than  as  the  full,  mature,  and  expanded  perfection  of 
the  entire  plant,  under  the  meridian  sunshine  of  public  favour. 

We  have  stati  d  our  views,  we  have  been  ininutely  particular  in 
reciting  the  obligations  n  ruler  which  we  shall  consider  oiu  sf  U  ( s  to 
lie,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  at  the  outset  be  aware  of  the 
motives  which  direct  us,  and  the  responsibility  which  those  motives 
impose  upon  us.  We  neither  intend  to  support  our  dignity  by 
ill  humour,*'  nor  to  degrade  ourselves  to  the  *^flatiores  inepti^'*  the 
foolbh  flatterers  of  an  idol  or  a  party.  We  conclude  therefore  with 
a  solemn  promise,  that  our  abilities,  such  as  they  are,  shall  be  ex- 
erted to  their  utmost,  in  the  ser\  ice  of  tlic  jniblic,  in  the  support  of 
the  profession,  and  in  the  propagation  of  all  that  may  appear  to  us 
to  illustrate  or  exalt  the  science. 
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Mr.  Editoh^ 

Some  of  my  friends,  as-weU  as  myself,  are  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  definition  given  in  print  by  writers,  and  delivered 
verbally  by  teachers,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  minor  key  in  music. 

For  their  satisfaction,  and  my  own,  I  have  been  led  to  enquire 
into  the  subject,  by  an  examination  (jf  tacts  ;  and,  as  the  result  has 
proved  highly  convincing  and  drcisi\  e  to  my  own  mind,  I  hrrc 
send  you  the  particulars  in  hopes  they  may  prove  of  equal  benefit 
to  your  readers. 

I  shall  here,  to  render  the  subject  more  clear  and  intelligible^ 
Insert  the  several  passages  to  which  i  object,  following  them  imme- 
diately with  an  enumeration  of  the  particular  objections,  to  which 
each  seems  liable  ^  and  assigning  my  reasons,  founded  on  the  fiu:ts, 
and  evidence,  which  I  shall  at  the  same  time  produce. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  formerly  of  Navland,  in  Suffolk,  hut  since 
dead,  in  his  anonymous  treatise  on  the  art  of  music,  printed  in  folio, 
at  Colchester,  in  1784,  sp«'aks  pa^e  2  of  the  musical  octave,  as  con- 
sisting of  two  tetrachords  or  systems  of  the  fourth  \*  or,  in  other 
words,  as  comprising  two  sets  of  four  notes  each.  In  the  major 
key,'*  he  notices,  that  in  C  to  F  inclusive,  which  is  the  first  tetra- 

chord,  we  have  two  tones  and  a  semitone ;  and  from  G  to  C  to 
^  complete  the  octaves  are  two  tones  and  a  semitone  s*'  and  he  then 
uses  the  following  words.  ^  tn  the  minor,  or  fiat  key,  the  degrees 
^  of  tone  and  semitone  are  diflerently  situated  %  and  their  situation 

produces  a  very  different  eilect  in  the  harmony  and  melodies, 
"  which  a  TP  composed  of  them.  From  A  to  B  is  a  whole  tone  ; 
"  from  B  to  (J  (as  before)  a  semitone ;  from  C  to  D  a  whole  tone, 
"  These  are  the  intervals  of  the  first  tetrachord.    Then,  omitting 

the  interval  of  the  whole  tone  between  the  fourth  and  fifth,  we 

begin  the  other  tetrachord  at  E  which  is  not  similar  to  the 
^  former,  as  in  the  major  key ;  for  fh>mEi  to  F  is  a  semitone;  from 
^  F  to  Ga  whole  tone;  and  firom  G  to  A  another  whole  tone.** 

Nothing  can  create  greater  confusion  in  the  study  of  any  science, 
than  the  inaccurate  and  inck  finite  use  of  the  terms  intended  to  con- 
vey information.  Nor  can  any  thing  be  more  in  opposition  to  the 
^qtusitioB  of  correct  knowledge,  than  that  the  same  term  should  be 
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applied  in  (wo  different  significations.   This  is,  however,  the  etie 
in  music,  as  al  present  erroneously  taught,  where  tone  is  sometimes 
used  to  Bignify,  as  it  may  correctly  do,  the  sound  oi  a  note,  and  at 
others,  to  express  the  distance  or  space  between  two  notes,  which 
in  reason  and  justice  it  never  can.    No  one,  adequately  conversant 
with  the  correct  signification  of  wordS|  needs  to  be  told>  that  ton«. 
means  tnne  or  sound.  It  is  inpowiblt,  Uierofpre,  that  it  can  imply 
space  or  distant.  And  it  is  negligience  only^  that  has  ocensioBid 
it  ever  to  be  thus  used.  For,  instead  of  clufnetirjsinf  tha  Bpacw 
or  distances,  as  lying  between  one  whole  tone  and  another,  or  bo* 
twccn  a  whole  tone  and  a  semitone,  which  appellations  are  really 
the  names  or  values  of  the  notes  themselves,  when  cotn  pared  with 
each  other,  the  distance  itself  has  been  said  to  be  either  a  whole  tone 
or  a  semitone,  according  to  the  notes  themselves,  which  occurred. 
This  is  manifestly  wrong ;  and  capnot  be  defended.   In  the  fore* 
going  description!  tberefi>re|Of  the  m^or  key,  Mr.  Jones  ought  tt 
liava  said,  that  it  consists  of  two  tetracbordB,  or  systems  of  Ibwr 
notes  eaeh ;  and  that  eacb  of  those  tatracbords  ^niprejieods  three 
notes,  which  are  whole  tones ;  and  one  which  b  a  semitone.  The 
natural  hey  of  C  major  (the  model  of  all  the  other  major  keys) 
consists  of  the  following  succession  of  xiules,  in  which  F  and  C  ure 
the  semitDoes,  and  the  rest  whole  tones  : 

C  D  E-F  G  A  3-C. 

In  like  manner  the  minor  key  also  consisls  of  two  tetrachords, 
which  do  not,  as  in  the  major  key,  correspond  with  each  other* 
For,  although  each  of  these  comprises  three  wh^lo  tones  and  n 
aenitooe,  yet  the.  pJnce  of  the  semitone  diffisn  t  at  ia  the  Sfit 
tetracliord  it  is  the  third  note^  in  the  second  it  is  the  iecond« 

This  plainly  appears  frw  the  succession  of  the  notes  in  the 
natural  key  of  A  minor,  in  which,  ae  in  the  natural  major  key  of 
Q  Aud  F  ai  c  the  semitones. 

A—B^C  D  E-F—  A. 

The  same  author,  p.  3,  says,  "  If  wc  take  any  other  notes  of  the 
<^  scale,  besides  C  and  A,  for  key  notes,  then  we  are  obliged  to 
diange  some  of  the  degrees,  and  introduce  sharps  and  fiats,  to 
V  reduce  those  keys  to  the  type  of  the  natural  keys  of  C  and  A*" 
Clementi^  m  hit  intnoda^n  |p  t|io  art  of  playiiig  tht  piiin*  Mo> 
p.  $p  speaking  of  thn  natural  or  diatonic  scalf,  nys,  it  m  naUad 

rniimi f^m ih^ fwmj with wikh jt j» $^ng i  HXihkUnHa^ 
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Wt9oi  d^ftiiition.  A  natural  key  is  that  io  which  the  notes,  con- 
taiofd  in  it,  are  naturally  plac«d  at  that  distance  from  each  other, 
which  i«  requisite  to  constitute  the  model  of  a  major  or  minor  keVj 
without  thQ  oacessity  of  employing  sharp  or  flat  notes,  instead  of  the 
natural  ^nes.  And,  for  that  raatoo,  Iku  oatural  keys  of  C  major 
and  A  mutm  knv*  nmiUmr  flats  nor  almrpiy  m  in  plainly  dine^vmlile 
fiMtk»lbrm«li» or wclala»ftkc« already givra.  Bqtiti«MBi^ 
My  Qmt  thu  maat  be  the  eaanta  any  other  keys  tln»  those  of  O 
amjor  aail  A  minor,  booauao,  as  the  distanees  and  relations  of  each 
note,  when  compared  with  each  other,  are  immutable,  it  is  evident, 
that,  if  any  other  notn  than  C  be  made  the  key  note  in  a  major  key, 
or  any  other  than  A  in  a  minor,  the  other  notes  will  not  agree  with 
the  aeceisary  situations  of  the  notes  for  forming  a  major  or  minor  key. 

Agaiot  ia  fp,  ^  he  saya,    When  we  take  D,  instead  of  G,  as  the 

key  note  of  a  miyor  key,  we  amnl  rectify  the  degrees  of  the  first 
^  tetiMMrdy  by  tahiag  F  half  a  aote  higher,  whieh  wo  eall  m 

sharp ;  aod  to  reetily  the  degraea  of  the  eacond  totraehord,  wo 
^WMltaho  GK  sharp.  Then  will  there  ho  a  semiloao  in  the  fight 
^  place,  between  Fft  and  G,  and  between  C{|  and  D>  us  before  be- 

tween  E  and  F  natural,  and  B  and  C." 

This  pat^^a^e  is  also  liable  to  the  objection  of  describing  the 
spaces,  and  not  the  notes,  by  the  appellations  of  tone  and  semitone. 
Jflf^tead,  therel^e,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  expressed  him* 
isii^  Mr.  Jonas  ought  to  have  used  soma  raeh  as  this :  When  wo 
tiko  O,  laalaad  of  C,  aa  the  hey  note  of  a  najor  key,  wo  arast,  to 
aaha  ^  rules  oorrsapoiid  with  the  aitaations  of  the  notes  of  the 
irsi  lalraahiird,  employ  F  ahwp,  instead  of  F  natnial.  And,-ibr 
the  same  purpose,  in  the  second,  wo  most  ase  C  sharp,  Instead  of 
C  uaiiiral  t  and,  by  thin  method,  the  fourth  aiid  eighth  notes  of  the 
key  will  be,  ihoy  ought,  seniitoiieH  to  the  whole  tones,  which 
prenedo  Ihoin,  aa  thus  t 

D^^B^^p^G  A^-^R^— Cit-D. 

As  F  ihari^  m  half  a  note  higher  than  F  natural,  it  ia  consequently 
half  a  note  nearer  to  G.  Faharjpis,  thefolbre,  cempafod  with  £, 
ill  vhola  tenoi  oad 0»  as eovparod with  Faharp,  b  oiply  a seaii* 
tene.  The  mmi  any  ha  aaid  of  G  sharp  and  D ;  and  thns  the 
SaMession  of  ihme  tones  and  a  eenitone,  in  each  tetrachord,  is 
pfiiervcdf  iu  the  saxoa  ataEoer  a§  it  exi&ta  iu  the  natural  key  of 
£  BH^or.  ' 
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la  tlie  MUBe  page  dtUs  autlior  also  says,    Wben  D  it  takeo  ai  a 

^  minor  key,  and  we  would  reduce  it  to  the  form  of  A,  we  must 
"  take  B  half  [I  note  lower,  called  B  molle  or  flat  :  then  will  tlie 
"  interval)  between  A  and  be  a  semitone,  as  it  is  in  the  key  of 
"  A,  between  E  and  F ;  the  hftli  :md  sixth  to  the  key  note." 

This  passage  is  equally  liable  to  the  objection  already  meo- 
tionedy  of  applying  to  the  distanoes,  and  not  the  notei,  the  appel- 
lation of  flemitones.  But  it  is  farther  remarkable,  as  giving' the 
troe  oiodel  of  a  miaor  key,  which,  if  D  be  the  key,  as  above  sup- 
posed,  will  be  as  follows : 

D  E-P  O  A-Bb  C  D. 

In  this,  it  is  plain  that  the  semitones,  which  are  F  and  lib,  are  the 
third  and  sixth  notes  ;  and  that  t  lie  sixth  and  seventh  are  not  sharps, 
as  some  persons  have  erroneously  taught.  In  further  support  of 
this,  as  the  correct  model  of  a  minor  key,  and,  in  contradiction  to 
the  erroneous  principle  just  mentioned,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in 
HandersOvertnretoOrestes,  which  isinAminor,  aadconseqaently 
has  not  at  the  cliff  any  nwrks  for  Hals  or  sharps,  are  several  instances 
of  ascending  bass,  in  which  G  is  the  natural,  and  not  the  sharp 
note.  So  it  is  also  in  the  Overture  to  Floridaat,  which  is  also  in  the 
key  of  A  minor  ;  and  therefore  the  key  must  necessarily  be  this  : 

A  B-C  D  E-F  G  A . 

In  Corelli*s  Sonatas,  Op.  3,  Sonata  10,  and  Op.  4,  Sonata  5,  and 
the  first  movement  of  booata  8,  all  of  which  are  also  in  A  minor, 
the  case  is  exactly  the  same.  In  Handel's  Overture  to  Alexander 
Sevenis,  which  is  in  the  key  of  G  minor,  and  is  therefore  marked 
at  the  diff  with  two  flats,  B  and  F,  several  aseending  passages 
occur,  In  which  F  is  the  natural,  and  not  the  sharp  note.  And, 
indeed,  in  the  whole  of  this  last  overture,  but  even  instances  are  to 
he  found,  in  which  the  sharp  F  is  taken,  which,  as  will  appear 
hereafter,  is  only  done  for  the  purp<»e  of  passing  into  the  key  of  G 
major,  in  which  F  is  the  only  sharp  note.  In  Corelli's  Sonatas,  ' 
Op.  4,  Sonata  8,  the  first  movement,  not  one  of  the  notes  G  is  sharp* 
The  movement  is  in  the  key  of  A  minor* 

The  key,  therefore,  of  G  minor,  as  exhibited  in  the  above  over- 
ture, will  consist  of  the  following  tones  and  semitones  t 


'9' 

whieh  IS  exactly  the  same  arrangement,  as  that  in  the  natural  key 

of  A  minor. 
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In' the  Overture  of  Orestes,  and  in  Corelli's  Sonatas,  Op.  4, 
Sonata  10,  it  is  also  deserving  of  notice,  that  there  are  instances  of 
descending  passages,  in  which  F  and  G,  either  together  orseparately, 
are  the  9harp,  and  not  the  natural  notes,  although  it  is  asserted  by 
Mr.  Johm,  ^  97,  that  when  we  deteend  in  the  mioor  key  from  A 
to  A  the  degrees  are  all  natural,**  or  iiL  other  words  the  scales 
leqnte  neither  into  nor  sharps,  to  plaee  them  at  the  necessary 

In  another  part  of  the  same  page  3  this  very  author  says, 
Though  all  the  keys  in  the  scale,  with  accidental  sharps  and 
**  flats,  have  the  same  order  of  degrees  as  the  natural  keys,"  &c. 

Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt :  and,  as  C  is  the  natural  major 
key  and  A  the  natural  minor,  it  follows  of  course,  that,  in  all  major 
keys  the  semitones  must  be  the  fourth  and  eighth  notes,  as  they  are 
in  the  key  of  C  major ;  and  that,  in  the  minor  keys,  tke  semitones 
must  be  the  third  and  sixth  notes,  as  they'aro  in  the  natural  minor 
key  of  A.  The  above  admission  by  Mr.  J  ones  is  of  importance,  be* 
cause  it  eompletely  contradicts  what  is  afterwafds  said,  in  another 
passage,  p.  37,  which  will  presently  be  here  inserted,  as  well  aa 
hoin^  in  direct  opposition  to  the  erroneous  principles  which  have 
sometimes  been  taught. 

And,  lastly,  Mr.  Jones,  p.  ^7,  speaking  of  the  chromatic  system, 
says,    The  degrees,  on  which  the  legitimate  semitones  are  taken, 
are  those,  in  which  the  minor  key  varies  occasionally  from  itself. 
When'  wo  descend,  in  the  minor  key,  from  A  to  A,  the  degrees 
are  all  natural ;  but,  when  we  ascend,  the  tetrachord  from  E  to  A 
is  the  same  as  in  the  major  key,  to  make  the  seventh  sharp,  and 
thereby  to  decide  the  key."   In  p.  8i,  however,  speaking  of 
modulation  in  the  minor  key,  he  uses  these  words  :  "  The  funda- 
"  mental  harmony  has  the  same  relation^  as  in  the  major  key  ;  and 
"  the  accompaniment  of  the  deg^rees,  in  descending,  is  furnished 
nearly  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  the  seventh  must  always 
*^  be  ibarpened  before  the  close,  without  which  the  Icey  would 
*^  remain  undecided.*' 

Now  these  pasMges  are,  in  my  opinion,  perfectly  at  variance  with 
etch  other ;  and  the  instances,  already  referred  to,  in  Handel  and 
Corelli,  buTO  decidedly  proved,  that  the  seventh  in  the  minor  key 
in  not  in  ascending  sharp,  but  natural.   Neither  is  the  seventh  in 
the  minor  key  in  descending  tjliarp^  for,  in  the  minuet  in  Handel's 
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Overture  to  Aiexander  Sfeverus,  which  is  in  the  key  of  Q  ttiinor, 
thtt^  are  <?everal  detcendiog  passagesi  aod  in  no  one  instante  is  F 
the  seventh  sharp. 

It  IB  CMtninly  true,  u  asserted  in  the  first  passage  above,  that^ 

when  we  demnd,  in  the  minor  key,  from  A  to  A,  the  degrees  are 
«nllttit«ral$  bncanM,ntnotime|dMitlMBnturalnuaorlBeyef A 
mivntnliotahnriii.  Ifitdid,itimlihnaMdietelyceHetnhan 
nnturtl  key;  and  it  will  be  decidedly  seen,  that  despwidiwg  doee 
not  show  or  make  the  key  minor,  hnl  major ;  Ibr  the  thM  Mtey  in 
that  progression,  is  not  a  semitone^  but  a  whole  tone.  Thb  will  be 
evident  from  a  bare  inspection  oi'  the  notes,  of  which  the  key  of  A 
jMnftf  C0nsi<^t8,  when  taken  descending,  tm  is  here  directed^  thus : 

A  ijt  F-E  D- — C-B— A. 

Send  B  would  here  plainly  be  the  semitoaes,  when  compared  with 
the  yieneding  notae,  F  and  C .  But  the  key,  tim  plaeed,  exhibited 
in  its  liftlir  pnrty  n  aodel  oC  no  kej  wfemtem)  ftir  it  ie  neither 
vsjor  nor  minor. 

It  ienot,  hownfir,  the  ftet^  en  in  fettid  nhofe  by  Mt*  Jeaeiy 
that,    when  we  nscend  inn  minor  key,  the  tetradNMdfrein  Kin  jL 

is  the  same  as  in  the  major  key,  to  make  the  seventh  sharp  and 
**  thereby  to  decide  the  key.'*  The  instances  in  Handel  andCorelii, 
already  referred  to,  completely  contradict  any  such  supposition. 
Wetv  this  rule  true,  it  would  follow  of  course,  that  there  could  be 
^^^ii  thing  as  n  natural  minor  key ;  because,  in  no  succession  of 
tbe  netcs,  nan  the  semiteaeB  nnturally  ML  on  the  third  and  seventh 
■otie.  Noris  the  seventh  notB|  in  the  nntnfenlk^ynl'A  minor,  n 
ionitone,bntnwhek  tnimi  netheronnnlnnf tfaeheynTAniiaflr 
will  nompletely  shnw|  where  C  end  F  nre  the  eeailnnee  s 
A  ^»-0  D  C-F      a  A. 

It  would  also  follow,  as  another  consequence,  that,  in  compositions 
in  minor  keys,  the  seventh  should  always  be  marked  with  u.  sharp ; 
nodso  must  the  sixth.  Or,  if  they  were  ever  to  be  u^ed  nntural 
noloi}  they  ought  always  on  those  occasions,  to  be  accompanied 
with  the  marks  of  naturals,  as  being  deviations  from  tlie  key*  But 
die  iaelMieee  in  Htndel  end  Corelli,  already  reibrred  to,  nre  anlli- 
elentto  ihow,  thnt  neither  the  elitth  noreeventh  nre  renlly  ehefp  in 
tiMninerhey.  lt]snetlohedenied,thnlinH«ndel*bOeeft«re«e 
Orestes,  which  is  in  the  key  of  A  minor,  the  second  bar  is  an  nscend* 
ing  passage,  consisting  of  the  notes  A  B  C  D  £  F  G,  in  which  the  P 
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dMT^  nmd  €r  sterp  M  inserted,  iAstesil  ^  th«  ■atiml  iHi^tes.  But 

tkis  canoiiiy  be  for  the  purpose  ut  passing,  either  into  ihc  auyor  key 
of  A^or  the  minor  of  F;  in  both  oi' which  C  F  and  (j  are  sharp,  nn 
is  evident  from  the  foiiowiflg  suoceision  of  Botoe,  which  are  the  fur* 

A  maj^r  A — -B  CthD  E  F«  G«-A. 

V  miamr        Fiu^.^^A  B  CN-D  — »F. 

Bflrite  tlN9|  it  is  a  roMfluiUe  oiremiiitttti«e,  thai,  taking  tiM 


TMtb  uMe  of  the  lUMr^  as  a  slairp,  insteid  «f  a  aaturai  mote,  will 
Mavoidabiy  lead^  either  into  the  major  key  of  the  same  name,  or  the 
minor^  one  third  lielotv  the  original  minor,  as  will  appear  from  the 
ibllewing  table  : 

A  iiiiuor  A-  B-C  K-F  G  A. 

A  asajor  A-  B  Clh-D  fi  — 


Froioor  the^ 
2d  h%}Bw  i 


D  minor 
D  miyor 
B  minor 


B  Cl^D- 


C  D. 

B-^ — Cit-D. 
vW-G— — A— — ~B. 


G  minor- 

G  major- 
£  miuor- 


-G  A-B^ 


*G- 


A 


1*V( 


A 


-D-Eir 

D- 


E 


-F  G. 

 F»-G. 

D  E, 


C  mmor- 
C  major- 
A  minor< 


C  D-E\r 


■G-Ab — Bb — a 


jC  D  E-F  G 


E-F. 


 B-C. 

G  A. 


F  minor- 
F  major- 
D  minor-< 


•F— O— Ab" 

.F  a  ^A-Bb- 

.D  E-F  CJ- 


-Eb  IP, 

_C  D  ^E-F. 

•A-B|>  C  D. 


B  ininoi 

B  major- 
G  minor  '  '  G  A-B|^ 


-BiC^Db  Eb  F-^b^ — Ab  -Bb. 

Bb  C-  D-Eb  -F- 


-F  ^G  A-Bb. 


K  niinar  n.-mniE'.  *'  Ft^G  A  -B-C- — D  ^E. 

E  rtajor  E— F«  Gi»-A  ^B  C«  DH-E. 

C« ttiflOr       r  I  C«  IXI-E  F<^—G»-A-^B— -en- 
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When  the  minor  key  is  produced  by  flats,  taking  the  natural  se- 
TPiith  notf',  instead  of  the  flat,  is  exactly  equivalent  to  using  the 
bliarp  seventh,  in  other  case*-,  iiistf  ad  of  the  natural  note;  as  both 
methods  equally  advance  that  seventh  note  half  a  note  higher. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  incontrovertible  ;  and  the  only  difierenee 
seeiiM  to  be,  that  in  paasing  into  a  major  key^  by  tbii  mode,  the  na- 
tural seventh  of  the  minor  key  becomes  the  sharp  seventh  of  the 
major.   But  in  passing  flroro  a  minor  into  another  minor,  the  na* 
tural  seventh  of  the  original  key  becomes  uniformly  the  sharp  se- 
cond of  the  minor  key,  into  which  the  original  minor  key  passes.— 
Or,  in  case  the  seventii  in  Uie  original  minor  key  be  a  flat  note,  that 
seventh  will  be  tlie  natural  second  of  the  key  into  which  (hat  origi- 
nal passes,  without  either  a  flat  or  a  sharp  to  it.    It  is  also  worthy  of 
observation,  that  the  seventh  is  the  seventh  note  reckoning  forwards 
from  the  key  note,  and  that  the  second  is  the  seventh  note,  resum- 
ing backwards,  or  from  the  octave  s  so  that,  in  either  case,  it  should 
seem,  that  the  seventh  is  to  be  considered  as  the  leading  note.  That 
the  distances  and  relations  of  the  notes  themselves  to  each  other  are 
frequently  so  computed,  is  evident  from  the  structure  of  many  of  the 
chords  in  thorough  bas$!,  particularly  that  oi'  the  second,  fourth,  and 
sixth ;  in  which  the  sixth  is  a  third  to  the  octave,  the  tburth  a  fifth 
to  the  octave  likewise,  and  the  second  a  seventh  to  the  octave,  all 
reckoning  backwards.   So  that  this  chord  exactly  follows  the  form 
of  the  discordant  chord,  or  that  of  the  seventh,  and  consists  of 
notes,  related  to  the  octave  in  the  proportions  of  3, 5,  and  7.  This 
mode  of  computation  is  also  recognized  by  Mr.  Jones  himself,  who, 
p.  94tj  estimating  the  relations  in  which  the  sharp  seventh  of  a 
key  may  he  introduced,  for  the  ])urpo8e  of  passing  into  another  key, 
says,  tiiat  it  may  be  introduccil,       as  a  major  third  to  D  ;  2  as  a 
"sharp  sixth  to  A  ;  5  as  a  sliarp  fourth  to  C  below  it  :  4  a*?  a  false" 
(or  minor)  "  fifth  to  C  above  it."    In  this,  it  is  evident,  he  restores 
both  upwards  and  downwards,  or  ascending  and  descendidg  in  the 
scale,  or,  in  other  words,  forwards  and  iMckwards,  a  suflictent  justi- 
fication of  the  mode  here  contended  for. 

But  further,  this  practice  of  making  the  seventh  of  the  minor  key 
sharp,  would  introduce  another  inevitable  absurdity.  Mr.  Jones, 
p.  25,  has  said  truly,  that  "  the  minor  key  is  denominated  from  the 
•*  third  ;  but  in  this  key  tlic  sixth  is  minor,  as  well  as  the  third."— 
Now,  if  thb  is  the  case,  and  that  it  is  so  no  one  can  deny,  it  is  im- 
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possible  that  the  seventh  can  be  sharp,  as  that  would  be  to  iiiti  o- 
duce,  between  the  sixth  and  srventh,  a  spacp,  equal  to  that  between 
thre^  semitones.  For  supposing;  an  is  the  tact  in  the  key  of  A 
BUDor,  that  the  sUth  is  the  natural  F ;  if  G  the  seventh  were  sharpi 
there  would,  in  fact,  be  the  two  aemitones,  F  sharp  and  G  natural, 
between  then,  wliich  is  contrary  to  all  rule :  bendea  that  it  would 
utroduco  three  aemitonea,  instead  of  two«  into  the  seala.  This  is 
evident  from  the  scale  thus  regulated. 


Here  C  F  and  A  would  he  semitones  ;  and,  to  use  the  comiiion  ;ind 
erroneous  mode  of  terming  distances  tones,  it  would  be  a  tone  4uid 
an  half  from  F  natural  to  G  sharp. 

From  what  source  this  erroneous  f  dea,  tbat  the  seventh  of  the 
minor  kef  is  rimrp,  and  not  natural,  was  originally  derived,  it  has 
been  found  on  the  prssent  occasion  impessihle  to  trace.  Tiwt  it  is 
iil-fbunded  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  were  any  additional  arf^u- 
ments  necessary  after  what  has  been  and  will  be  stated  in  the  course 
of  this  inquiry,  it  is  a  circumstance  of  no  small  weight,  that  it  is 
comph  tely  contradicted  by  the  system  of  the  ancients. 

Pythagoras,  in  his  system  or  scale,  extcuding  from  A  to  aa,  (and 
which  is  evidently  the  scale  of  the  minor  key  of  A)  gives  the  socces* 
aion  of  notes  and  Mi|erv»ls  thos ; 
A  A. 


G 

 ^tone 

F 

 semitone,  or  as  he  terms  it,  hcmitonc,  wiii^h  means  just  the 

same 

£ 

 ^tone 

D 
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G 


-tone 
-tone 


C 

■I  oemitone 
B 

—tone 
A.« 

MerscnnuS)  in  exJuJiitiiig  the  Uiree  genm  ot  Uiie  mBienti^  'fttk* 
4ifttoiiic,  chromaAiey  and  ekhvrjmmc  Mle,  givcflt^  as  a  8|»eeHii9ii  4if 
the  diatonic  gwn^  the  mie  of  A  minor^  it  the  ehaiactiers  of  aMNlenp 
BolatioD)  applying  the  cliff  of  G  to  the  third  spase  above  tha  beitoai 
line  of  the  stave :  The  intervak  he  gives  are  exactly  theae  elPythnT 
goras ;  and,  so  fiur  a»  regards  the  first  ectave,  which  is  aiapJly  9uQit 
cieiii  iur  the  present  purpose,  from  A  to  A  are  thus 

A 

—tone 
G 

F 


-semitone 


E 

D 
C 


-tone 
-seiuitone 


B 

tone 

A.+ 

Bontempi  has  also  given  an  axhibitipnof  the  ancient  dii 
as  applied  to  the  key  of  A  minor,  exactly  corresponding  with  that 

»     f  Uswkias'sUistoryof  |Attsk|Toi.l|  p.4d.      t  ibid,  toI.  1^  p.  97» 
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of  PyihAgofas.*   And  there  is  Rothiag;  in  the  seale>  as  reformed  by 
Guido^  which  can  in  the  least  decree  contradict  tfeie  ass*  rtion,  that 
8ev<Hft(h  is  oot  nhArp  but  oatmal.    From  aU  these  circtuusUncea, 
it  is  evideoi  ths^i  ihe  ^eaiitoiies,  or  hemitooes,  as  they  are  called  by 
Pythagoras,  aro  the  notes  .C  and  F,  and  that  tha  sevamUik  of  tho  hoy» 
fia.  tha aoto  G»  ia  th^  aatuia)  note^  and  not  tha  sharp  not*  ;*as  it  is 
hat  tJkodistaaQa  of  an  wliala  tone  aliovo  F,  and  F  ia  hut  the  spaoo  of 
an  half  tone  abo?  e  E»  and  conee^nontly  cannot  ho  F  sharp.  So  that 
the  distance  from  F  to  G  8harp>  the  sharp  seventh  thus  crironeou;:;iiy 
contended  for  would  be  a  tone  and  iui  half,  a§  before  iJoUce<l.  * 
Dr.  MiJier,  in  his  Institutes  of  Music,  p.  18,  says,  "  In  uuoor  or  flat 
key9,  wh^ibwiVit  bo  ejjMkined  only  in  the  deacending  scnlo^the 
semitoaes  are  always  the  next  note  below  tho  sixth,  and  tho  naxt 
^«notoMki«r  thotfayrdi  aodi  nU  tho  other  dsgreasaiowMotoMa^** 
It  llMt  tho  &ct»lh«i  tho  niawr  teyo  «Hiit  ho  oxanined  onfy  in 

thodmandinf  Bcalo*  Tho  mods  of  aacartaiaiBg  the  major  ssak  is 

by  computing  it  aaiondinfy  and  not  dsaeonding;  and  there  surely 

can  be  no  reason  why  the  major  key  should  be  asccitamed  and 
i:QlBputed  in  one  way,  and  the  minor  key  in  another,  the  direct 
cootrary  method.  Besides,  if  ihe>  minor  key  ti$.  to  be  computed 
desseoding>  the  whole  aunt  bo  taken  backwards,  and  the  ootawe  note 
laast be  talien  an  the  keyi  in  whMli  caao  tho  whole  isonM  oshilnt» 
int^  iirim  faH»tho  Mdnl  aot  of  a  minor,  bmaanijorhay^:  §mr 
tho  third  would  bo  a  wbolo  tiHio>  and  not  aiMnitoni^  aa  ^  oiidant 
|pm4bo  Mloioli  hfj^^oTA  oilnor^  thw  wvomid  t 

A— ,_G  F—  A 

IBere  F  is  a  whole  tone,  conpared  with  G;  and  E  is  the  semttoae, 
compared  with  F.  As  it  stands^  the  octave  or  stale  is  not  a  model 
of  cither  the  major  or  minor  mode  ;  and  to^^  make  it  a  SM^or  key,  B 
Jilt  sMist  be  takeoy  iaetead  of  B  nalniaL  Or  tf  a  ndnor  hey  is 
wawt^imtiod  «tfF  fttmnslboG  sharp ;  and  instead  of  C  wilninly 
Q shaip.  in  tiOiaig  thomkof  fomraidp  il  witt  be  loiwd, 
that  the  tUMmmvirj  nad  that  tho  thttdand  sixth  Mtonro^wlth- 
oitaay^lliBii^  o*Hio  inlbrodnotion of  tnhi  or shnrps^  tbossmitonos. 

Tho  very  peesafo  in  whieh  Dr.  M*  says,  that  in  the  minor  or 
let  keyy,  when  exaiaiaed  in  descending,  the  semitones  are  always 

Uic  jm^i  aoto  btdow  tho  eixtb,  and  the  next  note  below  the  thiid/' 

«  IUwJvDs*iIiiitofyofMkMl0^foblypkM. 
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plainly  demonstrates.  Unit  it  not  the  third,  but  the  fourth  note, 
that  is  the  semitone  ;  and  show  >,  for  the  reason  abovf  assig-ned,  that 
the  minor  key,  as  well  as  tlie  major,  must  only  be  examined  in 
ascending;  for  that  either  of  thenii  in  descending,  preserves  the 
necessary  form  or  characteristic* 

A  liltle  above  the  former  passage,  Dr.  MUkr  wySf  that  <*the 
**  natural  sliarp  key  is  C ;  and  the  natural  flat  key  is  A  :**  and  of  this 
last  he  gives  the  scale  ascending  and  descending.  In  the  former,  he 
makes  the  sixth  and  seventh  sharp,  by  the  introduction  of  F  sharp 
and  G  sharp.  In  the  latter,  lie,  by  the  inliotiuction  of  a  natural, 
reduces  those  notes  to  theirnatural  state. 

By  the  sharp  and  flat  keys,  it  is  evident  Dr.  M.  understands  the 
major  and  minor  keys ;  but  the  term  is  extremely  inaccarate,  be- 
cause it  is  necessary  to  preserve  in  each  of  those  keys  a  certain  re- 
lative distance  between  each  of  the  notes,  and  this  may  be  produced, 
according  to  the  natural  situations  of  the  notes,  either  by  flats  or 
sharps.  It  is  very  well  known,  that  a  key  is  not  necessarily  flat  or 
minor,  because  the  relative  distances  are  preserved  by  theintrodB«- 
tiou  of  flats  ;  for  that  they  are  frequently  used  to  produce  the  major 
key.  For  instance,  HandePs  Overture  to  Berenice  has  three  flats, 
A  B  and  E  marked  at  the  cliff :  and  yet  it  is  in  the  major  key  of  E 
flat,  because  G  the  third  is  natural,  and  consequently  a  whole  tone, 
when  compared  with  F ;  and  the  semitone  is  the  fourth  note  A, 
which  is  flat,  andconaequently  only  a  semitone  to  G. 

Clementi,in  his  introduction  to  the  art  of  ploying  the  Piano  Forte, 
p.  12,  speaking  of  the  major  and  minor  keys,  says,    The  fifst  di£fer« 
ence  which  strikes  the  eye  is,  that  in  the  major  key,  the  semitone 
lies  between  the  third  and  fourth,  and  between  the  seventh  and 
«  eighth,  both  ascending  and  descending;  whereas,  in  the  minor 
key,  it  lies  between  the  second  and  third,  and  between  the  seventh 
and  eighth,  ascending ;  but  in  descending,  between  the  second  and 
third,  and  between  the  fifth  and  sixth.    Authors  vary,  however, 
^  in  regard  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  minor  mode."  And, 
according  to  this  idea,  he  has  also  given  the  ascending  and  descend-' 
ing  scale  in  the  key  of  A  minor,  in  which,  in  ihe  ascending  scale,  ha 
makes  the  sixth  and  seventh  sharp,  by  the  introduetion  of  F  sharp  and* 
G  sharp,  instead  of  the  natural  notes.   But,  in  the  descending,  he, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  natural  to  each  of  thoi>e  uotes,  reduces  them 
to  their  natural  and  original  sinte. 
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It  is  not  the  fact,  that  in  the  major  key,  the  semitones  lie  between 
the  third  and  fourth,  and  the  ;  t  vcnih  and  ei«^hth  ;  but  it  is  thr  fourth 
and  eighth  notes  that  are  the  semitones,  as  is  evident  from  the  major 
wale  of  C,  thus  : 

C  ^E-F  43  ^fr-C. 

Bf  cry  one  kavwa  that  F  and  the  octave,  are  the  Bemitiiiies.  Nor 
ii  H  true,  that,  in  the  nieor,  the  setiiitoiie  lies  between  the  tecond 
and  third,  and  between  the  fifth  and  sixth*  Bnt  it  is  the  tliird  and 
mtth  notes  which  are  the  semitonse,  as  plainly  appears  from  the 
ke^  <oi  A  miiior,  thus: 

A  B-C  D  E-F  G  A . 

No  one  is  ignorant,  that  here  also  C  and  F  are  the  semitones.  It  ia 
not  the  distances  or  spaces  that  are  the  semitooes,  but  the  notes  them* 
ssIms.  Tonoi  aa  has  been  before  obserred,  means  tune  or  sound  i 
and  no  sonnd  can  be  produced  by  a  space  or  distance. 

There  can,  howoTeri  be  no  variation  of  any  weight,  between  an* 
thorSy  as  to  tlie  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  minor  mode,  any  more  than 
in  the  major,  if  the  facta,  above  stated,  are  duly  attended  to;  and 
they  merit  the  closest  attention,  as  they  are  in  their  nature  incon* 
trovertihle. 

The  result  of  all  that  has  been  said  above,  may  here,  for  the- 
reader's  benefit,  be  reduced  into  the  following  very  plain  conclusions 
and  rules. 

Thenrnjor-key  divides  the  octave  into  two  tetrachords^  in  which 
the  semitone  is  always  the  fourth  or  last  note ;  and,  consecinently, 
the  semitones  are  the  fbnrth  and  eighth  notes  of  the  octave ;  and  all 

the  other  notes  are  whole  tones.  The  third  note  is,  therefore,  a 
whole  tone;  and  hejice  the  key  receives  the  denomination  ot  iiiajor. 

The  minor  key,  in  fact,  divides  the  octave  into  three  equal  parts; 
for  it  consists  of  two  whole  tones,  and  a  semitone;  two  whole  tonea 
smd a  semitone;  and  two  whole  tones,  thus  : 

A  B-C  D  ^E-F  G  ^A. 

The  semilones,  therefore,  are  the  third  and  the  sixth  notes  \  and,  aa 
the  third  is  in  thb  a  semitone,  instend  of  a  whole  tone  as  it  is  in  the. 
major,  it  is  from  this  drenmstanee,  that  the  key  reoetves  its  appel- 
lation of  minor.  Bnt  it  is  evident,  that  in  both  cases  of  major  and 
minor  keys,  the  keys  must  be  computed  in  the  ascending  scale  only  ; 
for,  in  the  descending,  they  neither  of  them  retain  their  necessary 
form  or  exhibit  their  peculiar  characteristic  of  major  or  minor. 
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That  the  above  isthe«>rrec*  ido;j,  to  the  minor  key,  there  can 
RureW  be  no  doulit,  aiter  the  <  viiience  ihm  produced,  aniountinit  to 
matiieiiiatical  dcmoiistralioii ;  and  it  is  evident  it  will  most  probably 
produce  a  very  great  and  necessary  change  in  the  system  and  tnkm 
of  modulation^  as  lit  present  miderstood*  Adequate  endeavours 
tUly  thcfefera,  bate  be  trnd^  to  ittcartaMi  on  wbat  frmeiples  tbo 
pmetiee  of  pMring  firoM  o»e  key  to  ttttotbtr  m  tbonded)  and  to  Wbat 
IfanitationB  it  ougbt  to  be  subject. 

In  tbe  composition  of  a  melody  in  the  major  key  of  O  natural  for 
instance,  an  author  may  find  it  convenient  to  par^s  tVom  the  D  to 
the  major  tliiid,  ¥  sharp;  or  froni  A  to  the  sharp  sixth,  F  sharp  ; 
or  j^m  C,  below,  to  the  sharp  fourth,  F  sharp ;  or  from  C  above  to 
tbe  minor  fifth,  below,  F  sharp.  But  this  can  only  be  done  by 
taking  F  eburp,  instead  of  F  natnral,  by  nrhick  uMtbod  be  wvttld 
paM  from  tbe  key  nCG  major)  wbicb  hm  Mitber  ialn  nor  ahuys^  t» 
tbtt  «f  O  major,  in  wbieb  there  is  one  shurp,  namely  F ;  na  {a  eri* 
dent  fWHD  the  MIowtng  scale  of  tbe  key  of  G  major  t 

G  A  B-C  D  E  FM>. 

Bnt  it  IB  necessary,  that  this  practice  of  passinf;^  from  one  key  to 
another  should,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion,  be  limited  to  some 
rules ;  and  pains  have,  tbereibrei  been  taken,  by  nn  exambmtion  of 
some  of  Handel's  Overtttrea,  to  ascertain  what  tboae  rules  were. 

In  tbe  Overture  to  Samsoo,  whicb  is  in  tbe  key  of  G  mtjot,  ami 
eonaeqnottliy  baa  one  note  abarp,  andtbnt  is  F^tbo  otber  tfataa,  nc- 
aaaionally  marbed  witb  abarps,  are  C,  G,  and  D.  G  abarp  lenda  into 
tbe  major  key  of  D,  to  wbkb  It  la  tbe  aeventb  t  G  abarp  Into  tbo 

major  key  6f  A,  to  which  it  is  also  the  seventh  ;  and  D  sharp  into 
that  of  E  major,  in  which  it  is  also  (he  seventh.  Now  the  key  note 
D  ia  a  fifth  to  the  forward  orig-inal  key  note  ii  ;  A  i?f  the  seventh,  be- 
low the  octave,  to  the  original  key  note  G  ;  and  E  is  the  third^ 
below  tbe  octave,  to  that  original  key.  The  relative  pioportions^ 
tbereforei  to  the  original  key  note  G,  wbicb  these  keys  D  A  and  £ 
exhibit,  are  5^  7, 9;  or,  if  differently  anwiged,  5, 7,  wbleb  eeiH 
ttitttto  exactly  the  diaaonant  diord  In  tb«rough  baaa.  'the  abm^^ 
tbeielbre^  in  thorough  bass,  aMat  be  tbe  rulea  ibr  nadftrtdliingf  tvbail 
keyB  are  admissible. 

As  a  proof  that  the  notes  above  mentioned  lead  into  the  keya 
there  ascribed  to  them,  nothin*"  more  is  necessary,  than  to  give,  as  ia 
here  done,  the  formulus  of  the  major  keys  of  D  A  and  £. 
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Kef  of  D  D  E  F^G  A  B  C^D. 

A  . .  A  B  CiD  E  FiJ  GJ^-A. 

E  E— Fi^ — ^-Gif— A  B  Ci?  D^-K. 

In  the  Overture  to  Esther,  which  is  in  B  flat  major,  and  conse- 
quently has  B  and  £  flat,  the  ?ariatioii8  from  the  original  key  are  A 
flat,  E  iiatural,C  sharps  ami  F  sharp.  Now  A  flat  leadi  inloB  flat 
ninor ;  £  nataral  into  F  major,  the  fifth  abo¥0 ;  C  sharp  into  D 
major,  the  third  above  the  key  note  B  flat ;  and  F  sharp  into  G 
major,  the  thn^  below  the  octave :  unless  indeed  it  be  conceived, 
that  as  F  sharp  equally  occurs  in  the  major  key  of  D,  that  key  is  still 
referred  to  by  F  sharp* 

These  facts  are  evident  from  the  formulas  of  the  keyn  of  B  flat 
Blinor,  F  migor,  D  major,  and  G  major,  which  are  therefore  here 
given  : 

B  flat  ninor.  •  • .  B^  ^E^  F— Gt^^-^AW-B^. 

F  major  ••••F<— 

D  major     ....D  E  Ftr-G  A- 

O  major     ....  G^  A  B--C  E  F*?— G. 

The  relative  proportions  here  given  are  3  and  by  and  are  conse- 
quently those  existing",  both  in  tlip  common  chord,  3,  5,8,  and  the 
discordant  chord,  J,  5,  7,  in  thorough  bass. 

In  the  Overture  to  Alexander  Severus,  which  is  in  G  minor,  and 
coQseqiiently  both  B  and  £  are  flat,  the  variations  from  the  origin 
nal  key  are  B  natnral,  E  natural,  C  sharp,  and  F  sharp.  Now  B 
natural  would  lead  to  C  major,  the  fifth  below  the  original  key;  E 
natural  to  F  major,  the  seventh  above ;  C  sharp  to  D  major,  the 
fifth  above  ;  F  sharp  to  G  major ;  as  is  evident  from  the  following 
scales  of  those  key!^ : 

C  D  E-~F  G  A  B— D. 

F  G  A— Bb  C  D  E— F. 

G  ^A  B— C  D  E  FH— G. 

And  consequently  these  keys  exhibit  the  proportions  qf  5  and  7, 
whidi  are  two  of  those  in  the  discordant  chord  of  d,  6, 7.  It  will, 
however,  be  found,  on  experiment,  that  perhaps  all  the  notes  in 
the  oelave  may,  if  properly  applied,  and  eonsistently  with  the 
above  rules  and  proportions,  be  nsed  as  transitions  from  one  key 
iato  another,  provided  the  same  proportions  are  observed,  and  that 
tfce  note,  which  is  employed  as  the  means  of  pas^ins^  from  the 
foraerkeyy  be  considered  as  the  seventh  of  the  key,  into  which  the 
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liK  lotly  is  to  pass.  For,  in  the  key  of  C  major,  to  follow  in  the  first 
instance  the  proportions  of  the  common  chord  3,  5,  8,  if  E  the  third 
be  taken  as  E  sharp,  and  be  made  the  seventh  of  the  new  key,  it  will 
lead  into  F  sharp  major,  thus  : 

F«  G»  A«— B  C«  D»  ^Ei— FH 

If  G  the  fifth,  it  will  lead  into  A  major,  thus  : 

A — R  C»— D— E  ^Fll  GXk^A^ 

IfC,  the  eighth,  into  D  : 

D  E  F,t— G:  A  B  C»— D. 

But  if  the  chord,  3, 5, 7,  be  preferred  as  the  rule,  B  the  sereuth  will 

lead  into  C  sharp  major : 

csj^^^~iwJ"  ■  '£it  ■  JH^t■™'"*G^^"■'^"A^^*^*"B^^ "  ^s^* 

the  second,  which  is  also  the  seventh  backward,  into  E  major  t 

E  F»  G»— A  B  C»  D»— E. 

the  fourth,  whicl)     also  the  litth  backward,  into  G  major : 

G  A  B— C  D  —  E  F«— G. 

Or  A,  the  sixth,  which  is  also  the  third  backward,  into  B  major : 

B  CH  m^E  F«  GH  — A«-^B. 

So  that,  in  the  key  of  C  major^  if  a  composer  chose  to  modulate  into 
other  keys,  he  must  either  determine  to  take  the  common  chord, 
3, 5, 8,  as  his  rule,  and  in  that  event  pass  into  the  keys  of  E  and  G  ; 
or,  if  he  takes  the  discordant  chord,  3,  5, 7,  he  may  may  pafts  into  fi, 
G,  B  J  or  reversing  those  numbers,  by  using  ^,  4,  b,  into  D,  F,  A. 

■ 

TO  THE  BDITOR. 

Sir, 

X  WISH  to  call  the  attention  of  your  scientihc  readers  to  a  fact 
which  appears  to  me  extraordinary, and  which  is,  I  believe, yet  unex- 
plained. Eveiy  singer  has  experienced  the  advantage  or  disadvan- 
tage bestowed  upon  the  voice  by  the  buildings  in  which  ho  sings* 
In  one  he  will  execute  with  ease,  his  power  will  appear  to  be 
increased,  hntone  ameliorated  and  enriched,  although  he  himself  is 
unconscious  of  the  smallest  difference  in  the  manner  of  his  perform- 
ance. Nor  is  this  all.  The  most  curious  part  of  the  pbxuomenon 
is,  that  in  one  room  he  will  use  every  effort  to  produce  such  an  ad- 
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justment  of  iiis  throat  as  will  give  a  note  at  the  very  top  oi  iiis  voice 
without  being  able  to  effect  it;  in  an  adjoining  apartment  he  will 
instantly  attain  not  only  the  desired  pitch  with  facility,  but  will  reach 
and  Bi^tain  even  a  still  higher  not^  with  more  ease,  thaa  he  could 
lottch  a  third  lower  in  the  first  room.   He  will  experience  something 
•f  this  io  diferent  parts  of  the  same  room,  or  by  directing  the  voice 
(as  preachers  are  commonly  known  to  do)  to  this  or  that  side.  Thus 
it  should  seem  that  there  is  actually  some  change  that  has  all  the 
effect  of  an  organic  change.    I  have  observed  the  fact  for  a  series  of 
years.  liikI  under  all  circumstances.    I  uui  convinced  it  neither  ap- 
pertains to  the  !u  io;ht,  the  shape,  materials,  or  dimensions  of  build- 
ings.  The  dirtVi  crico  of  stuccoed,  papered,  or  painted  walls,  (the 
room  being  in  an  unfurnished  state)  ia  so  little  as  not  to  be  numbered 
among  the  efficient  causes.   1  have  known  all  the  excellences  of  a 
good  room  to  sing  in,  attend  a  little  disproportioned  chamber  shaped 
like  a  harpsichord  or  an  old-fashioned  spinnet.   Neither  does  a  flat 
or  carved  ceiling  produce  such  an  effect  as  to  be  very  important.  I 
could  never  remark  any  considerable  variations  occasioned  by  tem- 
perature, and  with  temperature  is  connected  the  quantity  of  mois* 
tuie  suspended  in  the  air:  I  have,  I  own,  made  no  positive  experi- 
ment on  this  point ;  but  in  the  sanu'  rooms,  under  the  different  de- 
grees of  the  coldest  weather,  and  ^vhen  they  were  warmed  by  large 
fires,  there  was  no  perceptible  variation  in  respect  to  the  power  of 
singing  higher,  which  js  the  singnlnr  phicnemenon^  because  we 
know  that  the  pitch  pr  altitude  of  the  voice  depends  altogether 
on  the  aperture  of  the  throat  being  greater  or  less  while  the  wind 
is  passing.   This  it  Is  what  I  dwell  upon.   It  is  the  resonance  of 
a  building  that  seems  to  confer  sweetness,  power,  and  facility,  tliat 
mellows  and  refines  the  tone,  while  the  addition  of  furniture,  espe- 
cially carpets  and  curtains,  the  nnnd)ers  of  the  audience  (partica*- 
Iprly  females,  who,  in  this  instance,  must  pardon  my  calling  them 
walking  draperies)  will  alter,  or  almost  totally  destroy  the  resonance. 

The  difference  must  clearly  be  sought  in  the  medium  by  which 
sound  is  conveyed.  The  change  therefore^  which  bestows  this  fhculty 
of  singing  higher,  should  appear  to  be  either  in  the  atmosphere, 
which  first  receives  the  impulse,  or  otherwise  its  conducting  power  is 
increased  by  some  undiscovered  properties  in  the  surnHuidin^  and 
more  dense  objects.  In  the  contrary  instance  where  the  sim^^^er  can- 
not get  up,  these  uiikiiown  {)ropcrties  circumscribe  the.  p9wer. 

n  2  ' 
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The  real  question  then  seems  to  be,  what  is  the  nature  of  llie  impe- 
diment which  limits  the  conducting  power  of  air  in  oiie  building 
more  than  in  an  another  ?  I  will  venture  to  add,  that  we  observe  all 
bodies  to  vibrate  on  given  notes.  I  have  felt  my  hat  during  a  con« 
cert  always  vibrate  when  a  particular  cbord  was  struck.  Tbo' 
wainscoting  of  rooms  will  exhibit  the  same  ftct.  May  not  this 
afford  some  dve  to  the  solution  of  the  dtffienlty, 

I  ami  Sir^ 

Your*8|  &c. 


rO  THE  EDITOR. 

Xr  Ihe  f^enerality  of  persons  who  freqnent  the  Italian  Opera  have 
been  sufficiently  interested  to  enquire  out  the  principles  upon  which 
this  species  of  drama  is  eonstruetedy  there  is  yet  a  large  portion  of 
the  public  who  may  not  have  sought  or  understood  them.  I  was  ono 
of  the  latter,  and  happening  (about  the  same  time  the  plan  of  your 
work  was  communicated  to  me)  to  light  upon  a  little  book*  pub- 
lished nearly  forty  years  ago,  which  appears  to  me  to  br»  written  with 
great  taste  and  judgment,  I  have  taken  the  pains  to  abstract  its  con- 
tents, for  the  instruction  of  those  casual  visitors  of  the  King's 
Theatre,  who,  like  myself,  may  iiave  wished  to  ac<|uire  correct  in«> 
formation  without  having  had  very  extensive  means  of.obtaining  it* 
The  book,  I  believe,  is  in  few  hands. 

The  music  of  the  Opera  is  divided  into  Recitative  and  Aix,  an4 
the  Recitative  is  again  classed  under  tif o  denomination— «tmp/0^ 
and  accompanied. 

The  SIMPLE  uLCiTATivE  is  appropriated  to  passages  of  narra- 
tion or  of  dialogue  that  are  devoid  of  passion  or  sentiment,  and  such 
as  by  their  own  natpre  can  never  become  the  subject  of  musical 
e|EpresBion» 

*  Brown*!  Letlsn  apoa  thePoetiy  and  Mnsic  of  the  Italian  Opera. 
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The  ACCOMPANIED  RECITATIVE  is  on  the  contrary  entirely  de« 
voted  to  passion.    It  was  very  justly  observed,  that  "  passages  ia 
which  the  mind  of  the  speaker  is  agitated  by  a  rapid  succession  of 
various  emotioos,  Rre  incompatible  with  any  (Murticular  strain  of 
length  of  melody     for  that  which  cooBtitutes  audi  a  particular 
ttnin  u  the  relatioiM  of  wveral  partB  to  one  whole.  Now  it  is  this 
whole  which  the  ItaHan  lUitiiigQish  by  the  name  of  moHvo^  which 
may  be  translated  Hndn  or  street  of  the  oiVi  and  which  they  con- 
ceive to  be  inconsistent  With  the  brevity  and  desultory  sense  of  those 
ejaculations  which  are  the  effect  of  a  high  degree  of  agitation.  Air 
they  think  even  inadmissible  in  those  passages,  in  which,  though 
the  emotions  be  nut  various,  yet  the  sentences  are  broken  and  inco- 
herent.  To  give  an  instance :  tiie  foiiowing  speech)  though  terror 

There  are  some  examples,  both  English  and  Italian,  within  the  recoU 
ledioii  of  the  Editor,  MrhicD  may  serve  to  explain  more  completely,  by  a 
reference  to  musical  mctancM  and  to  fifing  prbiettors,  the  intentions  of  the 
author.  The  finfcit  of  modulation,  and  is  to  be  seen  in  a  prodigiously  fine 
recitative  by  Graun^  npon  the  subjort  of  the  dcalli  of  our  Saviour.  It  be- 
gins **  At  once  the  long-suppressed  pain  and  griej  attack  his  soul.'**  The 
enharmonic  changes  are  eminently  striking  in  their  effect,  and  the  whole 
ttdlntif  e  is  impassioned  and  padietic  ja  the  highest  degree.  It  b  set  for  a 
busy  and  has  never  been  sung-  in  this  country,  except,  we  believe,  by  Ma* 
Imcy,  at  a  nipefinir  <if  Warminster,  and  at  Norwicn.  Mr.  Lacy  received 
the  rudiment*)  of  his  musical  education  at  Bath,  under  Rancnni^  has  since 
stadied  in  Italy,  and  is  a  singer  of  pre-eminent  merit. 

The  next  instance  is  that  of  Handel's  well  known  Deeper  and  deeper 
aUU;*  the  chef  d  'oeuvre  of  IVla.  liaAUAM's  declamatory  and  pathetic  man> 
ncTy  ma^  which  describes  Jepiha  in  the  agony  of  hh  rash  vow.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  npreasion  both  of  the  composition  and  of  the  singer.  In 
the  order  of  mu<^!ca1  efTectii^  it  raoks^  we  Ulinky  with  the  finest  efforts  of 
Mrs.  SiD/joNS  in  the  drama. 

A  third  and  most  a'?<onishinfr  «»pec!mpn  of  composifion  nnd  pcrformnnce 
was  heard  in  the  execution  of  hiG»OR  Tramezzam,  during  (he  prison  scene 
ef  ^ ^Kdmerv.  Snch  singnkr  and  aiiecting  tones,  in  iuiitalion  of  rage  and 
grief,  were  never  sorely  produced  by  a  human  voice. 

Last  and  not  least  may  be  quoted  the  beantifut  and  energetic  song  of 
^  Purcell^  «  Let  the  dreadful engket  ^eiemat  mUly**  as  sung  by  Ma.  Bahtlb- 
MAM.    The  author  of  the  letter?  has  very  truly  recited  (in  a  passage  not 

quoted)  the  extraordinary  beauties  which  appertain  to  a  sudden  nr  an  im- 
perceptible change  from  recitative  to  air,  preceded  or  not  preceded  by  de- 
seriptive  symphonies ;  Pmreelh  song  is  a  powerful  example  of  these  com- 
bined perfections,  and  exceeds  In  ]wint  of  pathos,  and  indeed  in  passionate 
mndation  of  various  kinds,  every  single  compositUm  (not  excepting  jfetf 
Bess)  with  which  we  nre  Hcqunlnted.  Mr.  Rartleman  has  the  credit  of 
Jlaving  rescued  this  song  from  obhvion,  and  the  still  more  exalted  merit 
which  attaches  to  his  masterly  performance  of  one  of  the  mo&t  difficult  thiofs 
to  coneeive  or  execute  that  we  hnve^— JSdifor.  ^ 
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be  ttniformly  expreised  by  the  wbole  of  it,  seems  not  at  all  a  s«lj«et 

fit  to  be  comprehended  under  uv  expressed  by  one  regular  strain  : 
Brincf  mc  unio  my  trial  when  you  will— 
Died  he  not  in  his  bed  ? — Where  should  he  die  ? 
Oh  !  torture  me  no  more  —  I  will  confess.— 
Alive  again  ! — then  show  ine  where  he  is  j 
ril  g'w'f  n  thousand  pounds  to  look  on  him. — 
He  huth  no  eyes  ; — (he  dust  h^th  blinded  them  : — 
Coinh  down  his  hair  ;~-tuok !  look !  it  stands  upright^ 
Like  liine>twigs  set  to  calch  my  winged  touU 
Give  me  some  drink,**  &c.  Skdketpetwe^t  Henry 

On  such  passages,  however,  the  composer  bestows  his  strongest  light. 
It  is  here  that  he  shows  the  effect  of  modulation,  in  order  to  charac- 
terize the  tian.^ilions  from  one  emotion  to  another,  and  that  he  em- 
ploys the  acconipanimeDts  to  produce  such  sounds  as  serve  to 
awake  io  the  audience  sensjitiotis  and  emotions  similar  to  those  which 
arc  supposed  to  agitate  the  speaker."  Here  again  another  fine  dis« 
tinction  is  made  by  the  Italians,  between  the  descriptive  and  the 
pathetic  powers  of  music  The  last  are  proper  to  the  roiee,  the 
former  to  the  orchestra  alone.  Thus  the  symphonies  which  accom- 
pany this  kind  of  recitative,  besides  the  general  analogy  they  must 
have  to  the  immediate  sentiments,  and  even  to  the  character  of  the 
speaker,  ar'e  often  particularly  descriptive  of  the  place  in  w  hich  he 
is,  or  of  some  other  concomitant  circumstance  which  may  serve  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  the  speech  itself.  Suppose,  for  example,  the 
scene  to  be  a  prison ;  the  symphonies,  whilst  they  accord  with  the 
general  tenor  of  the  words,  will  paint,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex« 
pression,  the  horrors  of  the  dungeon  itself.  Again,  suppose  the 
scene  by  moon-light,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  passion  plaintiye; 
the  sweetness,  the  serenity,  and  even  the  solitude,  nay,  the  silence 
of  the  scene,  would  make  part  of  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  sym- 
phonies. In  this  kind  of  recitative,  the  sina^er  is,  in  a  more  especial 
manner,  left  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  feelings  and  judgments  with 
respect  to  the  measure :  he  must  not  indeed  reverse  the  natural  pro* 
sody  of  the  language,  by  making  short  what  should  be  long,  or  vice 
vena ;  but  he  may  not  only  proportionally  lengthen  the  duration  ^of 
each  syllable,  but  he  may  give  to  particular  syllables  what  length 
he  pleases,  and  precipitate  considerably  the  pronunciation  of  others 
just  as  he  thinks  tlie  ejipression  requires. 
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Our  awtlior  next  proceeds  to  the  cla*fificalion  of  the  difit  i  f»nt 
kinds  of  air  niarkcd  by  the  Italians,  and  which  he  is  inclined  to  con« 
sider  rather  as  technical  in  their  eyes  than  as  philosophical,  although 
ftmiiled  on  distinctions  of  the  ▼ariotts  afihctions  of  the  mind.  After 
«  few  obeenrations  on  the  me  of  iJb  iymphony  in  preparing  the  audi* 
eAce  by  the  enunciation  of  the  subject  or  moihOf  to  Usten  with  more 
inteUigenee  and  more  interest  to  the  song,  and  after  pointing  out  the 
beantiftil  and  strifcing  elfect  which  may  be  produced  by  the  omis* 
won  of  it,  where  any  sudden  or  violent  ^ust  of  passion  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed, he  gives  the  foUowincf  account  of  the  divisions  of  the  air. 

Aria  Cavtabile,  by  pre-tiniuence  no  called,  as  if  it  alone 
were  song,  and  indeed  it  is  the  only  kind  of  song,  which  gives 
the  singer  an  opportunity  of  displaying  at  once,  and  in  the  higiiest 
degree,  all  his  powers,  of  whatever  description  they  be.  The  proper 
olgects  of  this  air  are  sentiments  of  tenderness.  Though  this  hie  an 
iipiciiaion  which  always  tends  to  sadness,  yet  the  sadness  is  of  that 
pleasimg  kind  which  the  mind  loves  to  indulge.  Hence  it  arises  that 
the  ASIA  OAiiTABiLB,  whflst  it  is  susceptible  oi  ^rcat  patlios,  ad- 
mits, without  prejudice  to  the  expression,  of  being  highly  orna- 
mented, for  this  plain  reason — that  though  the  sentiments  it  ex- 
presses are  airecting^,  they  are  at  the  same  time  such  as  the  mind 
dwells  on  with  pleasure  ;  and  it  is  likewise  for  this  reason,  that  the 
subject  of  the  caniahiU  must  never  border  on  deep  distress,  nor  ap- 
proach to  violent  agitation,  both  of  wluch  are  evidently  incooiist- 
sni  with  ornament*  The  motion  of  this  air,  though  not  so  solemn 
■s  that  which  belongs  to  still  graver  sal^jeets,  is  very  slow,  and  its 
constituent  notes  ot  consequence  proportionally  long :  I  say  eonflt- 
tuent  noUSf  in  order  to  distinguish  those  which  the  singer  introduces 
as  ornamental  from  those  which  constitute  the  lueiody  itself.  These 
last  are  in  general  very  few,  extremely  simple  in  their  march,  and  so" 
arranged  as  to  allow  great  latitude  to  the  skill  of  the  singer.  The 
instrumental  parts  are,  in  tliis  kind  of  song,  restricted  to  almost  no* 
thing;  for, though  the  accompaniment  is  of  use  to  the  singer,  be- 
cause it  supports  the  voice,  yet  it  ought  to  be  kept  so  subordinate  to 
the  vocal  parts,  as  never,  during  the  song,  to  become  the  object  of 
attention.   In  listening  to  an  air  of  this  description,  though  the 
mind  is  all  awake  to  feeling,  yet  are  the  emotions  it  experiences  of 
that  gentle  kind  which  unfit  it  neither  for  the  contemplation  of 
beauty  nor  the  admiration  of  art ;  on  the  contrary,  they  serve  to  dis- 
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pose  it  more  effectually  for  botb.  Tkiit  many  of  the  noblest  faodtiefi 
of  the  miiid  are  g^i  atified  at  once  ;  wejudge,  we  feel,  we  admire,  at 
tlie  same  instant  urtiiiie.* 

A&iA  hi  Portamento,  a  denomination  expressive  of  the  carriage 
(as  they  imll  it)  of  the  voice*  TJub  kind  of  air  is  chiefly  composed 
•f  loog  noteiy  radi  as  the  unger  ceo  dwell  on^  and  have  thereby  en 
opportHsily  of  more  eibetiially  dfaplaying  tiie  beeuliet  end  ceUing 
Ibrtkthepoirers  ofhii  voice;  tq/tiht  beauty  of  eoend  itself  aad  of 
Toioe  in  paHicular,  as  being  the  finest  of  all  sounds,  is  held  by  the 
Italians  to  be  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  pleasure  we  derive  from 
music. f  The  subjects  proper  for  this  air  arc  senlimeuts  of  dignity, 
but  calm  and  undfeturbed  by  passion.  She  subject  of  the  porta- 
MUITO  ii  of  a  nature  too  serious  and  important  to  admit  of  that  de- 
gree  of  ornament  which  is  essential  to  the  cajit  abilb.  To  illustrate 
thetpeciiiG  diiferenee  of  these  two  elasses,  I  might  say,  tkat  wore 
Veiras  to  sing,  her  mode  of  song  would  be  tbe  caktabiu;  4be 
voRTAMBirTo^  wolild  bo  thftt  of  the  queen  of gods  mid  mea*^ 

AniA  oi  Mmbo  Carattbu  is  a  speeiss  of  air,  wbich,  though  ex* 
pressive  neither  of  the  dignity  of  this  last,  m>r  of  the  pathos  of  the 
^»rmer,  is,  however,  serious  and  pleasing.  There  may  be  an  almost 
iniinite  variety  of  sentiments,  very  pretty  and  very  interesting,  which 
are  not,  nevertheless,  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  made  the  sub- 
jeet  oithsr  of  the  c;avt abilb  or  the  pobtambnto  :  the  abia  jm 
usio  CAmATTBBB  oompteheod?  all  snch*  From  the  great  vn* 
liety  winch  tiiis  air,  of  ooaseqaenee  embraces,  as  well  as  ftmn  the 
lem  empimtic  natore  of  the  aenthnents  to  which  it  belongs,  its  ge« 

•  The  late  Mr.  IlAaaisoB  vai  ths  awst  fiaished  liagsr  of  hb  or 
eooutry,  or  perhaps  of  Earape,  in  thii  puticalar  s^le*  Nevsr  was  there 
any  performance  so  beautiful,  so  chaste,  so  pore,  so  degsnt,  so  lefioed,  io 

psllslietl,  ?o  cantnhHe^  as  Hi's. —  Kdifor. 

+  (\i I  who  have  heard  Mtis.  Salmo.s,  and  hare  analyzed  her  singing  cri- 
tically, will  be  most  sensible  of  this  truth.  This  Lady's  performance  is 
pre-eminently  calcnlsted  to  coavey  the  force  of  the  aaChor'i  obflerfatiMi.-»< 
Mtfsr. 

\  This  word  we  hare  lately  heard  nscd  by  great  voral  authorities,  to  fcig- 
nify  the  glide  froni  a  to  a  low,  or  a  low  to  a  high  uote.  Dr.  Burney 
used  it  in  the  seu:>e  it  is  applied  by  Brown,  and  which  we  apprehcod  to  be 
the  true  aeaaing-^nmNlyy  the  pradnctkB  aad  milsulallsu  «  paie 


^  Of  all  the  singers  we  haye  heard,  we  should  quote  Stgnor  Trmez- 
ZAKi  and  Mr.  Bartleman  as  the  most  Uloitriom  iostanoes  of  sacoesi  ia  this 
ftyte.— £dBtor. 
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Iienil  expression  n  not  so  dteMarWifaed  at  tlmt  of  tlie  former  tlmnmt  i 
yet,  with  respect  to  each  individual  air,  the  expiessioii  is  far  from 
heing  vague  or  dubious  ;  and  though  some  greater  latitude  he  here 
granted  to  tlie  fancy  of  the  composer,  nothing  is  given  to  his  ca- 
prioe»  the  sense  itself  of  the  words  eieerly  escertainiiig,  in  point  both 
of  degree  and  quality^  the  exprenion*  The  degree  ought  to  he  in 
exeet  pffoportioii  to  the  placidity  or  wamtb  of  the  tentimeiiti  Mid 
its  partieniar  cast  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  that  pas* 
siob  to  which  the  sentiment  is  allied^  for  sentiments  are  but  gentler' 
degrees  of  passion.  Thus  this  class  of  airs,  whilst  it  retains  lin  own 
particular  character,  may  by  turns  have  some  affinity  with  almost 
all  tJie  other  classes  ;  but,  whilst  its  latitude  is  i;r<  at  in  respect  of 
variety,  its  limitations,  with  regard  to  d^ree,  are  obvious  ;  it  may 
be  soothing,  but  not  sad;  it  may  be  pleasing,  but  not  elevated  ;  it 
atty  be  lively,  but  not  gay*  The  motion  of  this  air  hi  by  the  Ita^ 
liens  termed  mdante^  which  is  the  exact  medium  of  nraiieal  tfm€ 
between  its  extremes  of  slow  and  qutck« 

Am  the  vocal  part  is  never  supposed  here  to  be  so  beautiftil  <ind 
interestinc;  as  in  the  liigher  classes,  the  orchestra,  though  it  ought 
aever  to  cover  tlie  voice,  is  not,  however,  kept  in  subordinatiuu  to 
it;  it  is  not  only  allowed  to  play  louder,  but  may  be  more  fre- 
quently introduced  by  itself,  and  may  on  the  whole  contribute  more 
to  the  general  elfect  of  the  air.  This  kind  of  sron^  is  admirably  well 
calculated  to  give  repose  and  relief  to  the  mind,  from  the  great  de^ 
gree  o^ attention  and  (withTespect  to  myself,  at  least,  I  might  say) 
agitation  excited  by  the  higher  and  more  pathetic  pa^  of  the 
piece.  They  possess  the  true  character  which  belongs  to  the  subor- 
dinate parts  of  a  beautiful  whole,  as  affording  a  t  e[)ose,  not  the  effect 
of  a  total  want  of  interest,  but  of  an  interest  whicli  they  call  forth  of 
a  difierent  and  more  placid  kind,  which  the  mind  can  attend  to  with 
more  ease,  and  caneijoy  without  being  exhausted^ 

Am  A  FAULAXTB^-epeaking  air,  is  that  which,  from  the  nature 
of  ita  subject,  admits  neither  of  long  notes  in  the  compoeiiloo,  nor 
of  w^My  omumento  in  the  execution.  The  rapidity  of  the  motion 
of  this  air  is  proportioned  to  the  violence  of  the  passion  which  is 
expressed  by  it.   This  species  of  air  goes  sometimes  by  the  name  of 
aria  di        e  par  old  ^  and  likewise  o{arwngifa(a  ;  but  these  are  rather 
svbdfvisiooi  of  the  species,  and  relate  to  the  different  degrees  of  vio* 
ieiM  of  the  passion  espremed.  It  may  be  said  to  tak6  up  exprt»^ 
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sion  just  where  the  aria  di  mezzo  carattere  leaves  it.  Some  air«  of 
this  hist  clas>:4  of  the  liveliest  cast,  may  approach  indeed  so  near  to 
some  of  tlit'  parlantc  uf  the  le»st  agitated  kind,  that  it  might  perhaps 
be  dilBcuU  to  say  to  which  class  they  belonged  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
exprewion  begins  to  be  in  any  degree  impetnoiUy  the  dlBtinction  is 
evident  {  aa  the  degree  of  pmion  to  lie  expraied  incretteB,  the  air 
assumes  the  name  of  aria  agitata^  aria  di  iirepitoy  aria  ittfkriatam 
ExpresBions  of  fear,  of  joy,  of  grief,  of  rage,  when  at  all  ispetaousy 
to  their  highest  and  most  frantic  degrees,  are  all  comprehended  under 
the  various  subdivisions  of  the  class.  Their  rhythm  has  its  peculiar 
province,  the  eftect  of  this  kind  of  airs  depending',  perfifijjs,  ciiietiy 
on  its  powers.  The  instrumental  parts  are  here  likewise  of  great 
efficacy,  particularly  in  the  expression  of  the  more  violent  passions^ 
giving,  by  the  addition  of  a  great  body  of  sonady  and  by  the  die- 
tinctneai  and  rapidity  of  their  execution,  a  force  and  energy  to  the 
whole,  which  could  never  be  the  effect  df  the  voice  alone,  however 
flexible,  however  powerful.  RouMeau^  sonewhiere  in  his  works, 
makes  a  very  irifrenious  observation,  the  truth  of  which  the  Italian 
composers  seem  evidently  to  have  felt,  that,  as  violent  passion  has  a 
tendency  to  choak  the  voice,  so,  in  the  expression  of  it  by  masical 
sounds,  a  roulade^  which  is  a  regular  succession  of  notes  up  or  down, 
or  both,  rapidly  pronounced  on  one  vowel,  has  often  a  mooe  power- 
ful effeet  than  distinct  articulation :  such  pasMges  are  sometimes 
introduced  into  airs'of  this  kind* 

AaiA  oi  BUAVvaA — ^AniA  ni  aoilita,  is  that  which  is  composed 
ekieflt/,  indeed  too  often,  mereij^  to  indulge  the  singer  in  the  display 
of  certain  powers  in  the  execution,  pin  ticuLu  iy  extraordinary  ai?i- 
lity  or  compass  of  voice.  Though  tliis  kind  ol  air  may  be  sometiniesi 
introduced  with  some  effect,  and  without  any  great  violation  of  pro- 
priety, yet,  in  general,  the  means  are  here  confounded  with  the  end. 
Dexterity  (if  1  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  and  artifice,  instead 
of  serving  as  the  instruments,  being  made  the  otject  of  the  work^ 
Such  are  the  airs  which  with  us  we  so  frequently  observe  sung  t# 
<)arB  erect  and  gaping  mouths,  whilst  the  heart,  in  honest  apathy,  is 
carrying  on  its  mere  animal  function:  and  of  this  kind,  indeed,  are. 
nil  I  lie  attempts  in  the  different  arts,  to  substitute  what  is  difficult  or 
novel  for  what  is  beautiful  and  natural.  Where  there  has  ever  been 
a  genuine  taste  for  any  of  the  arts,  this  aptness  to  admire  what  is  new 
and  difficalt,  is  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  that  taste**" 
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Thus  it  if,  Sir,  that  this  very  elt'gnnt  and  judicious  critic  has  ar- 
ranged the  several  species  of  composition  which  we  tind  in  an  opera. 
UecoAcUuiM  his  work  however  by  the  addition  of  a  kind  which  he 
mjB  he  yeatung  to  call  mrs  of  imUatiom^  by  which  he  modestly  indi- 
eatcf  that  he  considers  the  other  distinctions  to  belong  to  the  Ita* 
lisnsy  but  that  this  is  his  own*  Nothing  however  can  be  more  just, 
as  your  readers  will  admit,  when  they  find  that  he  quotes  the  air  of  ^ 
**JIush  f/e  pretty  :o(!rbli/ig  choir,''  in  Handel's  Acis  and  Galalea,  as 
the  example.    To  introduce  this  description,  he  images  the  resem- 
blances and  analogies  which  a  pregnant  fancy  suggests,  between  the 
powers  of  music  and  the  appearances  of  nature ;  in  the  example,  he 
says,    there  is  no  comparison  made  {  the  imitative  part  is  only  sug- 
gnted  by  the  sense,  and  the  composer  has  taheii  the  hint  in  adapting 
the  music  to  it,  and  has  indeed  done  it  with  the  utmost  propriety 
as  well  as  ingenuity.  It  is  plain,  in  thb  air,  that  if  the  iniitation 
of  any  thing  is  to  be  at  all  attempted,  it  must  be  that  of  the  warbling 
choir  ;   and  it  is  as  plain,  that  the  passionate  expression  of  the 
speaker  has  not  even  the  most  distant  relation  to  the  ringing  oi  birds; 
to  have  set  the  voice  a  singing,  in  iniitation  of  the  birds,  or,  whilst 
the  voice  sang  the  passionate  part,  to  have  made  the  birds  sing  either 
in  unison  or  direct  harmony  with  the  voice,  woul4  have  been  each 
equally  absurd.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  at  first  sight,  almost  im« 
ponsible  to  reconcile  two  things  so  different ;  yet  this  great  genius,  by 
eonfiniog  each  part  to  its  proper  province,  has  so  artfully  managed 
the  composition,  that,  whilst  the  vocal  most  feelingly  speaks  the  pas- 
sjpn,  a  litlle  llug-eolet  from  the  orchesti  ii  carries  on,  througliout,  the 
delightful  warbling  of  (ht-  c  hoir,  and  though  perfectly  diflTerent  in 
sound,  melody,  and  rhythm,  from  the  notes  sung  by  the  voice,  instead 
of  distracting  the  attention  from  it  or  cQnfoundifig  tb^  expresstoni 
it  serves  to  add  new  beauty  and  grace  to  the  effect;  just  as  we  may 
conceive  a  naked  Qgure  so  veiled  with  soma  )ight  end  trapsparent 
vestment  fioitting  tp  the  wind,  as  at  pnce  cpmpletely  to  reveal  the 
figure,  and  by  its  undulating  folds  add  new  charms  both  to  the  motion 
and  the  form."     Such  were  the  characteristic  distinctions  whi^h 
governed  the  poetry  and  the  music  of  the  last  century,  when  persons 
the  Ill(>^5t  eniineiit  in  both  sciences  maybe  truly  said  tohave  flourished. 
What  additions  the  improvements  of  more  modern  .art  may  have 
hrongbt  to  the  8to<:k  of  knowledge  some  of  your  readeis  better 
veissd  in  si^cb  matters,  inay'  perhapi  be  induced  te  inform  ns.  Mr.r 
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Bro\vn*s  lines  ofci  itkisai  !iecm  to  be  dravvii  from  nature  as  exempli* 
tied  ill  the  passions  ao'l  sentiments  of  oien.  So  far  astbey  go,  they 
are  immutable,  and  are  therefore  applicable  to  all  times  and  to  ail 
countries.  I  shall  be  most  happy  if  this  abstract  should  elieil  aay 
felatioa  of  tlie  further  progress  ofseienee  in  later  days. 

1  am,  Sir,  jour's, 

Un  Pilettantb. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sib, 

T  HE  character  of  a  nation  has  been  thought  to  be  influenced  in  no 
small  degree  by  it«  amusements.  In  the  present  iiiL,'^e,  when  nni-ic 
ranks  next  to  literature  itself  among  the  national  pursuits,  and  when 
SiNGmo  is  so  prominent  a  feature  among  the  pleasures  of  domestic 
life,  it  appears  to  be  an  object  worthy  of  the  science,  to  aim  fit  the 
conaervation  of  tlie  great  feundations  of  oar  national  taste,  and  to 
establisk,  if  pi^ticable,  upon  something  approaching  to  philesophi- 
cal  principles,  school  of  oirn  owtr^  For  a  long  period  English 
music,  properly  so  called,  has  almost  disappeared.  At  this  time  it 
ould  be  difficult  to  describe  the  compositions  of  our  countrymen. — 
For  although  tho  imple  grandearj  \hv  pure  and  nervous  cast  of 
pentinient  which  appei^r  tP  roe  to  constitute  the  original  characteristics 
pf  English  writing  and  of  English  execution,  are  not  absolutely 
obliterated,  they  are  lapsing  ftst  into  the  fineinating  languor  and 
deltghtfbl  fiMility  of  Itejian  art.  I  cannot  help  thmfcing  we  am 
arrived  at  a  pitch  of  acquirement  that  epables  ns  to  compare  and 
class  the  materials  we  have  been  so  long  amassing.  We  ought  at 
least  to  begin  the  work  of  arrangement,  to  support  by  om  natural 
strength  the  delicacy  of  our  ei^otic  elegance,  and  to  diversify  and 
adorn  with  the  collected  graces  of  foreign  study,  the  severer  virtues 
of  native  growth.  We  have  no  other  defence  against  the  arts  of 
Italy,  who  is  now  alluring  pur  musicians  into  an  alliance  which  can 
Imvdly  flui  to  tanninate  in  fhB  extinetf pa  of  the  name  of  English 
piis^c,  and  ni  pvt  annefntioQ  tQ  the  innsical  froiM|ne8t9  tif  fhnt 
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country,  which  enslaves,  as  her  Capua  did  the  army  of  the  Carlha^ i- 
iift%  by  Toluptiioas  insiniuUion*  A  friend  of  mine  was  cosTm- 
ing  apOD  the  sailject  with  ****  •♦•••^  %  pnbHe  singer  of  great  emi* 
nence,  and  he  luippened  to  say  that  he  believed  the  phtloaophy  eC 
ringing  was  very  little  understood;  the  phrase  seemed  so  perfectly 
unintelligible  and  so  perfectly  ridiculous,  that  good  bleeding  alone 
restrained  this  really  accompli^thed  woman  from  laughing  ia  his  lace. 
I  have,  howpver,  long^  coiir eivet!  that  something  like  an  essay  to- 
wards founding  a  school  of  Eogiisii  singing  might  be  successfully 
made.  The  (act  of  the  pleasure  which  singing  affords  being  ea* 
tirely  eHeeted  by  aieans  of  liNie,  and  a  notion  that  language  could 
met  possibly  convey  any  distinct  idea  of  tODe,  for  a  long  time  dster« 
red  me  from  psosecnting  the  attempt.  TUs,  though  a  diAcnlty  of 
apparent  magnitude,  will  not  be  Ibund  so  important  as  it  seesm*  It 
is  indeed  true  that  the  effects  of  singing  depend  mUch  upon  tone.— 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  tone  is  of  but  one  kind.  Noi  is  il  necessary 
to  discmsthe  question  further  than  to  instruct  the  student  to  obtain 
it  pure*  No  other  definition  is  required  for  a  work  of  this  kind* 
Katm  and  the  nmster  (without  whom  let  no  one  hope  to  beeome  a 
ringer)  nnd  an  attentive  lensembrance  and  imitation  of  those  tones 
of  every  individoal  voice  that  prodwse  good  cthets,  must  do  the  test. 

Amongst  all  the  private  singers  I  have  heard,  1  do  not  remember 
one,  who  did  not  obviously  study  upon  a  model.  Such  a  course  in- 
deed is  to  be  expected.  But  comnionly,  the  ear  is  iieduced  by  tlie 
striking  and  prominent  parts  of  what  we  hear,  and  these  are  too 
often  the  defects  of  a  public  singer.  A  combination  of  nothing  but 
defccta  BBi|y  sometimes  be  found  in  one  imitator  if  he  happens  to  pos- 
ssm  the  talent  in  a  great  degree.  For  errors  of  this  description 
there  is  nt  present  no  lemedyy  becanse  there  are  no  principles*  The 
art  is  pvrely  mhnetie*  It  may  perhapebe  asserted  that  there  exist  at 
^is  Bsewept  an  Vnglish  school  and  an  Itnlinn  sdiool  in  this  country. 
There  I  ^rant  much  talk  about  both;  but  1  have  rarely  heard  or 
conversed  with  a  public  singer  or  master  who  could  do  more  than 
produce  an  effect;  the  cause  is  always  variously  attributed.  If  thi» 
be  true  there  is  no  school ;  the  elements  of  instruction  are  incom- 
plete and  nlmoat  cenined  to  the  mechanical  formation  of  the  yoicoi 
and  wytHen  ofpgegremien  is  nneertaia.  Consequently  there  is  no 
mheel.  Time  is  iadeoi  n  jargon  of  termSy  a  mixture  of  ItaliBn  and 
^iiglisli  metkods,  bat  filer  aU|  these  go  little  ftirther  than  the  teeb* 
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'  nical  parts  of  the  art.  When  you  can  do  that*'  said  a  celebrated  and 
I  belief e  a  very  honest  teacher  of  public  siofen^  as  he  presented  a 
single  page  of  Solfeggi,  ^<  I  can  teach  you  no  more.**  But  how.  Sir, 
will  this  teach  me  to  sing  aonga  ?  *^  Hearing  the  beet  singen  must  do 
that  for  yoQ)'*  was  the  answer. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert|  that  a  singer  may  be  made  by  reading. 
Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  works  of  criticism  and  taste  is 
however  sufficiently  aware  of  their  utility.  They  open  the  student's 
They  point  out  to  him  the  sources  of  beautv,  they  are  digests 
oj  the  principles  of  art.  In  a  word,  they  teach  us  to  think.  I  may 
shelter  myself  under  the  weighty  authority  of  Dr.  Burney,  when  I 
say  that  the  class  of  persons  to  whom  I  allade  are  much  in  want  of 
such  a  stimulus.  The  members  of  the  profession  commonly  speak- 
ing are  too  intensely  employed  in  the  mechanical  exercise  of  their 
art,  and  not  unfireqaently  too  remissly  edneated  to  be  able  to  draw 
rulc*<i  from  observation,  to  extract  a  system  from  the  works  of  artists, 
or  to  tiistinguish  and  arrang^e  the  emotions  and  sentiments  of  the 
mind  that  so  greatly  contribute  to  Tocal  excellence,  and  constitute 
the  immutable  principlfis  of  the  science.  Amateurs  are  almost  to  a 
roan  the  followers  of  a  master.  Hence  a  name  is  the  customary  apo- 
logy for  a  defect,  and  it  is  sometimes  no  easy  matter  to  ontwetgli 
such  an  authority.  Erron  are  stamped  at  the  mint  of  prescription 
and  become  current.  And  what  can  counterbalance  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B,  or  Mr.  C,  who  has  stood  the  test  of  public  appro-* 
biition  as  the  first  singer  of  tlic  metropolis  for  years?"  In  two  words, 
caiabiishcd principles  ;  w  hat  Uiis  "  test  of  public  approbation**  really 
is,  an  anecdote  will,  perhaps,  help  to  elucidate.  I  was  standing  by  a 
friend  in  the  aisle  of  achurch  where  Bartleman  vras  singing  Shall  I 
tH  Memre*s  JcrHlepim$is"'^A  gentleman  upon  whose  judgment  uni« 
versal  deference  awaited,  came  np  he  sings  Tory  finely,'*  said  my. 
friend! "  Ol  TearM  sticA  as  tender fiUhen  $hed^*^  repliedthe  critic  frith 
authority,  nobody,  Sir,  can  sing  it  like  him,'*  and  on  he  pessedto* 
enl  ightcn  the  next  circle  he  condescended  to  join.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  liigher  classes  who  very  mucli  support  the  public  concerts  in 
London,  nmy  be  said  not  to  think  at  all  upon  the  subject.  It  is  "all 
divine  or  all  execrable*'  as  their  musical  connections  (principally  the 
master  by  whom  they  are  taught  or  who  directs  their  private  music) 
may  dictate.  Erom  this  tribunal  there  is  now  scarcely  any  ehaai^ 
of  successful  nppeal. . 
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HAndel,  thouq-h  not  strictly  sptakiiiy;  nu  TMii;lish  composer*  has  *  * 
always  been  the  lirst  and  most  continual  object  of  English  admira- 
tion* It  is  impossible  that  his  works  should  absolutely  cease  to  htf 
performed  in  Engkmd.  But  hit  popularity  is  fast  ebbing  away  and 
the  higher  classes  are  almost  tfiuversaUy  devoted  to  Italian  music.-*- 
The  reasons  appear  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  of  this 
OMUy.  Handel  was  a  composer  of  gfreat  majesty  and  strength ;  even 
his  elegance  partakes  of  sublimity.  Hb  style  is  the  great,  and  is  sim- 
ple in  the  degree  which  contributes  most  to  this  end.  From  a  singer 
he  requires  more  legitimate  and  g-enuine  expression  than  any  other 
master.  la  the  hands  of  a  common  performer  Handel^s  best  pieces 
are  heavy  and  fatiguing;  when  we  hear  them  from  one  who  is  alive 
to  his  subject  and  whose  expression  is  at  all  equal  to  the  task,  they 
awaken  the  noblest  and  best  feelings  of  humanity*  They  produce 
in  us  a  reverential  awe  for  the  power  which  they  celebrate  while 
they  elevate  the  sent  into  adoration  and  thanksgiving.  But,  alas  I 
these  sensations  are  now  hardly  ever  felt ;  that  dignified  simplicity 
of  manner  and  that  pure  elocution  that  "spoke  so  sweetly  and  so 
well/*  thefinest  ace^ordanceofsentimentarid  ofHoundarealmc^t  gone. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  causes.  It  is  admitted  universally 
that  one  of  the  strongest  impulses  to  pleasure  is  novelty.  To  this 
feeling  perhaps  may  be  traced  the  mental  preparation  which  is  now 
leading  or  has  led  to  an  entire  change  of  musical  opinion  in  this 
conntry*  Thenmnagers  of  publie  music  used  not  to  be  suiBciently^ 
attentive  to  variety  in  selection ;  not  content  with  confining  the  bill 
of  fare  to  Handel,  tliey  kept  to  particular  songs,  and  I  think  I  am 
warranted  in  saying,  that  while  certain  portions  of  his  works  have 
been  performed  night  after  night,  much  of  very  glorious  composi- 
tion is  almost  unknown.  Satiety  palled  the  appetite.  Education 
has  advanced  hand-in-hand  with  the  fine  arts;  the  modern  lan-^ 
gnages  are  now  every  where  taugbt  and  understood*  In  every  family 

•  He  not  only  laid  the  foaadation  (said  a  writer  about  50  vrar«?  ago)  but 
ItTcd  long  enough  to  complete  it  So  that  the  Biiglish  music  may  with  jusit- 
sai  be  cslkd  llsadei*s  smdc,  and  every  mssidan  the  son  of  Hsndely  fbi' 
vhslever  dellcsdes  or  inprovemeiits  have  been  made  by  them,  they  are  sU 
owing  to  and  took  their  rise  from  a  perusal  of  his  works.  What  had  we  to 
boost  of  before  he  settled  ia  England  and  new  mrKlelled  our  music  ?  Nothing 
but  fome  good  church  music.  He  has  joined  the  fullness  and  majesty  of  the 
German  music,  the  delicacy  and  elegance  of  the  Italian,  to  the  scmdity  of 
the  fisgiishi  oonstitnting  in  the  end  a  style  of  magnificence  superior  to  any 
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of  tolerable  breeding  Italian  is  thought  indispcnsible  ;  there  is  no 
longer  that  bar  to  Italian  music — ^the  ignorance  of  the  lann^uagi?. 
Not  to  understand  Italian  and  not  to  sine;  Italian  iiiusic  are  now  some- 
thing allied  to  the  disgrace  of  a  defective  education.  Pride  is  there- 
fore beeone  a  powerful  advocate  for  the  foreigner*  Tlio  power  of 
eteaping  the  niee  obaerratioii  of  Jfing  liah  orittoi  Upon  proBiiiidatioii» 
Wkieh  the  Italian  laogua^  aflbrdi  to  profeiiioaal  tiageni  mnat  not 
lie  overloeked ;  there  m  no  judgment  for  tken  to  dread  in  this  ree- 
pect,  tinee,  even  at  the  opera,  the  pwforiaera  areoftea  knowa  to  use  ' 
a  provincial  dialect  without  censure  and  almost  without  discovery. 
It  also  happens  that  the  expression  of  Italian  bingiug  is  not  required 
by  the  Enf^lish  themselves  to  be  so  precise  and  absolute  as  the  ex- 
pression of  their  own  words.  It  may  be  very  easily  imagilied  that 
the  i7oca(expreaBion  of  a  passage  may  beagreeable  in  a  language  with 
whieh  we  are  not  thorovgUy  convenant,  idthough  we  da  not  per* 
ceiTe  that  it  is  not  the  genuine  and  exact  eKprcnion^  which  weihould 
not  foil  to  do  were  it  in  our  own  toague*  Hence  Italian  kingingdoee 
not  ask  for  aa  English  audience,  the  saaM  nice  iaith  which  in  En- 
glish singing  we  cannot  dispense  with.  We  are  apt  too  to  consider 
what  we  do  not  entirely  comprehend  to  be  idiomatic  and  peculiar^  And 
we  are  certainly  much  more  easily  satisfied  with  Italian  than  with 
English  expfCMion.  Though  these  cauMi  may  appear  soaiewbat 
enbtle  and  revotey  they  havoi  I  am  fkennadedi  a  very  powerfol 
operation;  I  shall  now  proceed  to  others  which  arise  laore  haase* 
diately  from  the  nature  of  the  conpositionB  of  our  Bnglisb  fovorite 
and  of  Italian  ninsic. 

A  certain  portion  of  terror  frequently  mixes  itself  with  emotions  of 
the  sublime.  In  music  this  is  principally  effected  by  a^^sociation^ 
When  we  hear  and  feel  "  1  know  that  mi/  Redeemer  livethy'*  the 
inmpet  shall  soundy^  or  any  song  of  a  like  cast^  the  ideas  of  death^ 
resnrreetion  and  judgnent  fill  all  the  nuad.  We  cannot  dwell  with* 
out  strong  emotion  upon  such  suhjeets ;  the  sensation  produced  is 
too  sublime  and  too  awfol,  and  when  it  is  passed  away^  we  are  not  80« 
licitons  to  recal  it,  hut  at  certain  and  solemn  occasions.  Such  are 
the  genuine  eifects  of  Handel ;  I  have  already  remarked  that  even  his 
lighter  compcraitions  partake  ofgrandeur.  In  his  Acis  and  Galatea, 
in  despite  of  music  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  descriptive,  original, 
and  impassioned,  the  mind  is  strained  beyond  its  common  pitchy 
and  we  arc  not  affected  by  the  tenderness  of  the  lovers,  in  the  same 
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manner,  or  in  the  '<nme  drgrpo  as  we  are  hy  the  amatory  rompoHi- 
tious  of  the  Italian  masCei-s.  In  the  story  itself  love  is  mingled  with 
apprehension,  and  pathos  with  ideas  of  the  bulk,  the  ferocity,  the 
strength,  the  hideous  figure  and  the  rage  of  Polypbeme.  These 
serve  to  give  the  mind  a  contrary  determination  and  prevent  it  from 
sinking  into  that  delicious  languor,  which  is  the  sovereign  art  of 
the  Italian  school  to  produce. 

The  s^enius  of  ihe  Italian  ianguai^Cj  of  its  poetry  and  lU  music,  is 
priiK  ipally  calculated  to  excite  the  gentler  passions.    The  frequent 
rfMMtn  f'nt  ('  ot'soft  syllables,  the  sweetnews  of  the  passag-es,  and  the 
lubricity  vyith  which  a  true  Italian  singer  glides  through  melody, 
melt  118  at  once  into  a  dream  of  pity  or  of  love.*    Thus  then  ve  see 
that  the  passions  which  most  agreeably  hias  aud  affect  the  mind^  are 
all  on  the  side  of  Italy^   If  it  should  be  urged  that  only  one  master 
is  adduced  against  the  whole  Italian  school,  I  reply  that  I  have  se- 
lected the  man  to  whom  the  English  are  most  devoted,  and  in  truth, 
the  only  one,  nationally  speaking,  who  is  extensively  known  to  the 
British  public.    The  works  of  early  English  composers,  Puicel), 
Ooft,  i>low,  (ireen,  Boyce,  and  Arne,  thoui^li  liij^li  ia  Ihe  estima- 
tion of  sound  taste,  are  now  seldom  heard.    '1  heir  style,  with  an 
exception  perhaps  in  favour  of  the  last  master^  is  considered  obsolete* 
It  certainly  lacks  the  improvements  of  modern  art  and  modern  taste, 
while  tha  reasons  produced  against  Handel,  bear  still  more  strongly 
upon  these  really  English  writers.   It  appears  to  me  that  so  far  as 
appertains  to  composition,  the  Germans  have  already  effected  for 
themselves  wliat  I  propose  to  the  English.   They  have  blended  and 
incorporated  with  the  happiest  success  the  sweetness,  the  tenderness, 
and  the  variety  ot^talian  melody,  with  the  ntroii^  and  nutural  cha- 
racter of  German  music.    Haydn  and  Mozart  rank  in  the  very 
highest  order  of  genius;  and  so  truly  do  their  notions  of  expression 
accord  with  their  own,  that  we  may  assert  no  (Composers  have  treated 

*  All  thf  |)r»"-<-:i.*iiu  lit  MiKfiTH,  who  of  late  years  have  apji-.  ar<  i1  in  London, 
are  eittier  foreigners,  or  if  natives,  have  receive:!  the  last  poli^^h  in  the  school 
«f  Italy,  and  generally  speakin;;,  have  made  the  Opera-house  the  scene  of  their 
DKMteiquisite  perfonnaiiCM.  Such  has  been  the  f.ict  with  regard  to  Storaoe, 
Brahaoi,  and  the  most  peifect  and  astoiiishinj?  of  all  English  singers,  The 
BiLLiNGTO.v  herself.  For  thonjjh  they  all  have  been  engaged  at  the  the  ntr^s, 
ervncerts,  and  oratorios  of  the  kingdom,  yet  the  most  exalted  dexnunstration^  of 
titeir  powers  have  been  given  at  the  opera,  and  for  the  best  reasoa  in  the 

world  because  at  no  other  place  probably  could  they  be  sd  well  saataioed  sod 

M  ably  judged* 

o 
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the  expression  of  uio-^t  peculiar  subjects  with  such  eminent  proprU 
etv.  It  is  of  little  importance,  1  ihink,  whether  they  wrote  to  the 
words  or  whether  the  words  were  written  to  Iheir  music  in  parti- 
cular works.  No  EnglUhman  could  desire  or  conceive  a  more 
exquisite  consent  between  fiound  and  sense  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  both  these  composers.  The  Creation  of  Haydn  contains 
some  most  singular  imitationffy  and  although  not  comparable  for 
grandeur,  simplicity,  and  solemnity,  and  indeed  not  comparable  at 
all  with  The  Messiah  of  Handel,  which  is  addressed  to  a  totally 
diffrrcnt  class  of  thoHo^hts  and  perception?;,  it  is  nevertheless  lull  of 
h(  atjt y,  tenderness,  and  grace.  I  do  not  mean  to  draw  a  parellel  be- 
tween these  great  works  of  great  men,  but  rather  to  contrast  them, 
because  they  are  really  of  a  totally  opposite  nature,  and  because 
they  ought  never  to  be  considered  together  as  objects  of  comparison* 
Their  beauties  are  as  distinct  and  different  as  the  poetry  of  the  Para^ 
dise  Lest,  and  of  the  Seasons,  to  which,  in  point  of  style,  they  bear 
perhaps  some  analc^.  The  Creation  of  Haydn  then,  if  it  aeldom 
rises  into  magnificence,  is  full  of  elegance  and  invention,  nor  can  I 
point  out  a  single  weak  or  uninteresting  melody.  Joy,  gratitude, 
benevolence,  and  Iovl,  are  exj)ressed  with  as  miKh  purity  and  ns 
mucli  extacy  by  Haydn  in  The  Creation^  as  are  the  sublime  emotions 
which  inspire  all  the  hopes  and  the  terrors  of  religion,  all  the 
blessing  and  honor  and  glory  and  power  we  assign  to  the  great 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  mankind,  in  The  Messiah  by  Handel. 

The  canzonettes  of  Haydn,  and  the  airs  of  Mosart,  while  they 
do  not  aspire  to  the  same  elevated  place,  are  nevertheless  as  perfect 
in  themselves,  as  beautiful,  and  in  some  instances  they  afford  most 
striking  and  peculiar  examples  of  extraordinary  felicity.  I  cannot 
forbear  to  particularize  some  of  them.  From  Mozart,  the  sweet  and 
persuasive  melody  set  to  the  words  P^^'J/  io  tender  (w^  ui<h,**  and 
the  still  more  exquisite  Qui  sdegno^^  adapted  to  the  lines  be- 
ginning Dear  shade  ofbliss^^  will  be  sufficient,  and  we  may  surely 
quote  from  Haydn  those  of  "  Fideliij^^**  M^  mother  bids  mc  hind 
mjf  hairy*  and  "  She  never  told  her  /ore,*'  as  unrivalled  models  of 
the  finest  possible  adaptation  of  sound  to  sense. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  praise  of  the  Italian  over  the  English  as 
a  musical  language,  is  exaggerated.  I  would  be  understood  only 
to  say,  that  it  is  exaggerated.  The  excellence  of  a  language  in  this 
respect  lies  in  its  general  open  pronunciation,  in  the  assimilation  of 
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one  sound  to  another,  and  ii)  its  bein<^  fipp  fro'ii  Kvlliihlea  which 
geoermte  a  guttural  or  nasal  tone.  This  brauch  ot  the  subject  has 
been  ao  ably  discussed  by  Dr.  Biiriiey,iii  the  1st  chap,  of  his  4th  vol. 
of  the  History  of  Music,  as  aimosl  to  preclude  further  comment.  *  lie 
certainly  proves  that  the  Italian  language  does  poBsess  a  vocal 
laperiority'over  our  own;  hut  the  distance  is  by  no  means  safficienily 
remote  to  discourage  us.  The  difference  seems  principally  to  sub* 
sist  in  the  recurrence  of  our  consonants  and  in  the  general  hissing 
effect.  The  Doctor  seems  not  to  have  given  the  excellencies  of  the 
English,  or  the  defects  of  the  Italian,  an  adequate  repre'^entation. — 
There  is  in  almost  all  the  Italian  singing  we  ever  heard,  an  apparent 
lisp,  which,  together  with  the  mode  of  diminishing  the  abrupt 
effect  of  distant  intervals^  bestows  an  air  of  effeminacy,  and  Very  much 
abates  the  magnificence  to  our  ears.  The  sound  dialect  of  a  metro* 
politan  would  go  fitr  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  Italian  open  vowels 
in  the  comparison ;  but  there  is  still  the  most  important  circum- 
stance behind.  If  singing  be  contrived  for  the  express  purpose  of 
combining  sentiment  with  sound:  if  the  |)owcr  of  imagination  and 
language  and  of  the  mind's  ussociation  be  considered — how  inli- 
nitely  does  our  poetry  exceed  theirs;  where  shall  we  find  the  How, 
the  strength,  and  the  majesty  of  our  own  writers  ?  No ;  the  Italian 
mnat  be  allowed  to  possess  an  advantage,  but  it  is  in  sound  only  ; 
and  while  singing  is  the  union  of  the  two  principles,  the  noblest 
attribute  belcmgs  to  the  poetry  of  our  own  country. 

•  Tt  grrr^rtillv  alloninl  that  the  Frcnrli  language  is  nasnl,  the  Gorman 
guttural,  and  the  English  sibilating  and  loaded  with  coiisouaat^  and  ha»al 
»yUables  eniHiig  with  ng,  and  other  hanb  and  mate  termioaCions.  We  U»se 
Indeed  filed  off  the  Saxon  roughness  ia  words  where  gh  occur — as,  cough, 
trough,  laugh,  plough,  through,  eight,  sight,  fright,  enough,  &c*  which  used 
fo  pronntjnrf.'d  in  tlie  Teutonic  manner,  and  which  are  still  guttural 
Hords  in  Scotlaiid  and  bome  parts  of  Knglaiid.  But,  besides  the  obstruc- 
tkms  which  the  voice  meets  with  in  its  passage  from  clashir^  consonants 
in  the  middle  of  words,  ure  have  a  greater  namber  of  tenui  that  end  w«(h 
absolaCe,  mate,  and  abrupt  consonants,  than  either  the  French  or  Cm  i> 
man§  ;  such  ure  those  Mliich  terminal;"  in  f',  d,  g,  k,  or  hard  c,  p,  and  t; 
and  it  is  not  cusy  to  defend  our  !aii:;ua!j;e  from  the  hissii!^  of  uliich  it  is 
accused  by  foreigncrE,  on  account  uf  tiie  frequeut  u&c  of  tlic  letter  s  at  the 
end  of  wordby  and  the  greater  namber  of  words  which  terminate  with  a 
doable  s.  If  oar  alphabet  be  critically  examined,  in  order  to  discover  the 
efTect  which  each  letter  has  upon  the  voice  in  singing,  It  will  be  found  that 
peculiar  letters,  as  well  as  coinbiiuitiuiis  of  letters,  hav.»  peculiar  vices  and 
tendencies  to  inipi*dc  or  corrupt  niu&ical  sounds,  bc-.h  iu  their  furuutioo  and 
passage ;  that  f  admits  only  of  a  whisper,  for  though  regarded  as  a  semi* 
lowd  on  account  of  Its  aUowtng  as  to  breathe  after  it  has  been  pronoanced, 
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Our  firet  deiideraium  then  is  a  Composer,  who,  to  the  resources 
of  bis  proper  science,  mjiy  add  a  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  our 
language,  and  possess  a  genius  able  to  recall  and  fix  the  national 
t^ste.   There  are  models  enough,  from  which  we  need  not  despair 

pf  drawing  the  true  principles  of  execution. 

I  can  bnt  consider  that  the  i^enius  of  the  Enj^lish  is  averse  to 
opera.  Who  is  ever  interested  in  thestory  of  Italian  dramas  ;  The 
public  require  them  merely  as  vehicles  of  music.  The  recitatives 
are  beard  with  absolute  disgust  by  three-fourths,  or  even  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  audience.  The  true  opera  upon  the  EnP 
glisb  stage  may  lairly  be  said  to  be  no  more.  The  great  powers  of 
Dr.  Amo  were  inadequate  to  support  musical  tragedy  against  the 
(Bommon  sense  of  the  nation.* 

The  encouragements  to  an  underlakinj;  of  the  nature  I  propose 
are  not  small.  Some  establishments  in  favour  of  English  music  arrcwi 
foot  which  have  considerable  weip^ht.  The  public  have  of  late  Ikhmi 
attracted  very  much  by  glees,  the  works  of  Knglish  composers,  and 
Dr.  Callcott  has  been  the  author  of  some  songs  which  combine  much 
of  the  enchantment  of  Italian  music,  with  the  strength  and  dignity 
of  a  genuine  English  expression.t   Indeed  these  very  songs  I  should 

without  altering  the  form  of  the  mouth,  vet,  as  Dr.  Hnl{l(>r  lias  well  oli- 
served,  it  is  ouc  thing  to  breatite  and  anulltcr  thiug  to  vocalize  that  breath. 
M,  n,  and  ng,  likewiie  sUoir  us  Is  breatbe ;  but  as  it  is  only  luual  breath, 
the  sonod  we  are  able  to  emit  h  smiffliag  and  impure.  S  and  its  substitute, 

soft  c,  are  hissing ;  v  and  z  afford  only  a  jarring  buzz,  by  the  vibration  of  the 
teeth  and  under  lip,  like  that  of  a  wai^p  or  hec ;  th  cannot  he  ottored  w  ifhont  a 
lt5p ;  and  the  Saxo^Norinan  syllables,  ble,  cle,  fle,gle,  pie,  tie,  arc  all  unmusical 
and  of  difficult  utterance. 

*  We  see  m  tiie  present  offspring  of  the  illegiCiinate  connexion  between 
IDQsic  and  comedy,  a  sickly  race,  gifted  with  none  of  the  faculties  and  totally 
deprivpH  of  the  inheritance  of  its  Fnglish  parent.  It  is  so  frequent  to  read 
in  orituisiiis  upon  operas,  "  that  the  (1ia!or;iie  was  a  mere  pin  to  hang  some 
excellent  music  uppn,"  that  wc  are  maiiifcbtly  becoiue  indiflcrent  to  the  story, 
the  incident,  or  the  language  of  such  compositions*  This  sort  of  enterlainmeot 
hastif  late  years  been  only  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  performance,  something 
ahoTP  a  pantomime.  Indeed  almost  all  the  more  recent  operas  have  ohfaiix  (I 
their  support  from  magniticent  scenery,  processions,  and  di  coral  utiis,  as  much  as 
from  their  music,  'J  his  scents  tp  prove  how  completely  they  arc  against  the 
gesius  of  our  drainatic  exhibiCionSf 

i  The  change  which  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  opinions  of  com* 
posers,  with  regard  to  what  passages  arc  best  atlapfcd  to  bass  voices,  is  re- 
markable, Hander.s  best  songs,  even  when  magnificent,  arc  confined  to  stiflf 
passages  or  mechanical  divisions.  Uaydu  \im  given  to  the  bass  the  most 
important  chaFacter  In  the  oratorio  of  the  Creation.  The  recitative  and 
of  Raphad  Cpat^io  every  thing  th^t  can  display  ^  singer's  powers.'—* 
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hold  up  as  a  iiHulol  lor  our  masters  who  may  write  to  the  Ki)f;li.>.h 
nation.  A  Geueral  makes  an  army,  and  it  would  be  my  first  object 
to  inspire  a  conposer  with  jiMl  ideas  of  what  is  expected  at  hisi 
hands*  To  command  the  feelings  of  bis  auditors^  he  must  in  some 
degree  go  along  with  them.  He  must  sacrifice  some  of  his  prejudices, 
eyeii  though  they  should  be  j^ounded  upon  science.*  To  beguile 
the  time  he  must  look  like  the  time." 

If  I  seem  to  differ  from  myself  in  wishing  to  introduce  a  new  style 
of  writing,  while  1  profess  to  be  anxious  to  preserve  our  old  masters, 
I  must  in  my  own  liefence  say,  that  my  distinct  and  delinite  object 
is  the  pr^ervation  of  the  strength  and  majesty  of  uur  national  musi- 
cal character.  As  the.  basis  of  a  school  of  our  own,  novelty  is  not 
more  necessary  merely  as  novelty  and  as  food  for  the  delicate  and 
changeful  appetite  of  the  public,  than  for  the  introduction  of  new 
passages  and  new  modes  of  expression,  which  mark  the  progrete  of 
invention  and  of  taste*  It  is  come  to  a  plain  and  simple  alternative. 
We  must  either  adopt  the  style  and  the  manner  of  Italy  and  Ger- 
iDauy,  both  in  conipasUion  and  in  execution,  or  we  must  be  (governed 
by  laws  of  our  own.  How  n>uch  of  feeling,  purely  national,  there 
may  be  in  these  remarks,  (which  I  offer  as  preparatory  only  to  a 
detail  of  some  of  the  Elements  of  Vocal  ScUme,)  and  how  far  it  is 
practicable  to  collect  and  to  unite  the  several  parts  of  vocal  insti- 
tution which  are  scattered  abroad,  JMiid  have  now  scarcely  more  than 
a  traditionary  existence,  the  world  of  science  may  perhaps  hereafter 
have  opportunity  to  determine. 

The  humble  hope  of  lending  some  aid  towards  a  work  which  I 
think  (as  far  as  art  can  be  considered  lo  be  entitled  to  purutkc  ofso 
eminent  a  distinction,)  may  be  held  to  he  a  national  object,  is  tlic 
apology  I  make  to  the  public  for  thus  obti  udiug  upon  their  notice 
the  observations  of  Timothkus. 

In  this  same  path  Dr.  Callcott  has  very  SQCces<ifully  walked,  and  his  ^ongh 
Ibr  a  bass  and  the  b8«  parts  of  his  glees  afe  truly  degsiit  aufl  exprcsshe. 

Nor  must  Dr.  Crotch  he  ouiilted ;  —who  has  listened  to  Ms  Metkittk*  I 
hear  (he  full  celestial  choir  "  M  ithout  :if?n)ir;ittnn  ? — ^Palestine  can  yet  scarcely 
be  5aid  to  hare  been  heard  at  all.    \V  hy  is  this  ? 

*  Whoever  would  reforai  a  nation,  supposing  u  bad  tdiite  to  prevail  in  it, 
wiO  not  secempUih  hb  purpose  hy  going  directly  against  the  stream  of  their 
prejudices.  Men*s  minds  must  he  formed  to  receive  what  is  new  to  them. 
Kpfonnation  Is  a  work  of  time.  A  national  taste,  howerer  wrong  it  may  be, 
cannot  be  totally  changed  ;it  onrt^,  we  iiui^t  a  liitU*  (o  ihc  prepossession 

which  has  taken  hold  on  the  mind,  aud  wu  ma^  then  bring  people  to  adopt 
ir/uU  troold  offend  them  if  eadeavonied  to  be  Introduced  by  vloleaoe.— i^* 
Jothm  Rejfnoldt. 
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X  HB  crUieal  eswminatioii  of  the  works  of  Mabcbllo*  that  follows, 
is  the  production  of  a  Gentleman  now  no  more,  whose  name  would 

at  once  stanip  the  impress  of  taste  upon  any  observations  he  lhou2;ht 
worthy  commitlincr  to  paper.  For  the  opportunity  afforded  ns  df 
giving  it  to  the  public  we  are  under  obli^tion  to  a  frieud  of  the 
deceased. 

Psalm  1.     Bcalo  Vuom — HLesscd  is  the  Man — for  two  voices, 
Alto  e  Basso — ^thc  first  movement  resembles  in  the  beginnings  of  its  /' 
subject,  the  canon  of  Non  Nobis  Domine."  ^' 

The  Alto  Solo^*£jf/i'  iora  fmlarhwr^  is  very  beautiful,  in  astyle 
of  the  most  elegant  simplicity.  Ma  le  terade  de  git  empV*  w  ith  its 
Canto  Fermo  in  semibreves  and  descending  running;  accompani^ 
ment,  finely  imagined,  and  the  latter  adapted  with  singular  eiVect, 
to  the  expression  of  the  wukIn',  "  Periscauo  dilcguartti,** 

Psalm  2.  "  IJ'ondc  cotantc  franito  /" — "  ^Vhi/  do  the  heathen  so 
furiousij/  rage  together. for  two  voices,  Altoe  Basso.  The  first 
movement  is  fntp,  the  motion  of  the  Bass  is  expressive  of  rage  and 
disturbance.  The  next,  Rompiumo  dfeeiio,  romfiamo  i  vincoH^* » 
composed  with  great  spirit  and  effect*  The' largo  morement  ^  Ei 
coiii  spaventosoy'*  is  sublime,  and  the  expression  of**  Lt  renderd  qua! 
un  immobil  pietra.**  admirable.  The  conclusion,  "  Quandoy  e  i» 
Arert',"  elegant,  affecting,  and  pious. 

Psalm  3.  "  Dio  perche,^*  Lord  haze  Ihe^  are  increased  that  trouble 
me — for  two  voices.  Canto  e  Alto.  The  Canto  solo  "  Gia  di  jniei 
preci^^*  is  very  elegant,  and  the  following  movement  Mi  lascio^^* 
happily  and  beautifully  expressed,  followed  by  a  spirited,  excellent 
movement,  ^ E vengan pur" 

Psalm  4.  **  Nel  itnoearii  o  mw  Signor**—*^  Hear  me  when  I  ealP* 

*  vrnvTTO  MATTcrr  Lo,  a  native  of  Ventco,  was  born  in  1680,  and  de- 
scended from  the  most  illustrious  fam?ltes.  Though  a  dillettantc,  no  con- 
temporary professor  was  more  reverenced  for  musical  science.  On  account 
of  the  boldnest  of  his  ideas,  he  has  bcett  catted  the  Pindar  of  Musichms.  A 
general  enthusiastic  admiration  of  his  compositions  was  excited  by  the  Fifty 
Psalms  published  by  hiiu  in  eight  UtUo  volanes.  He  died  io  1729— Pre^acs  to 
LaUxtbc'M  Sekctkmt^  voL  2. 
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for  two  voices,  Canto  e  Alto.  This  is  inferior  to  the  precediig 
Psalms.  ''Uormo  sonni  securr  is  a  beautiful  movement,  and  the 
foUowiflg  oDe  which  concludes  the  psalm,  ^iPa^che  troppo  ho  net 
cor**  very  good. 

p9AisM  5.  «Ze  tMici  quermk  dei  iabbro  iuppHee''^^  Ponder  my 
wtrdM,  O  ionf '-for  two  voices,  Alto  e  Basso.  The  first  movement 
Is  composed  in  a  pious  and  ecclesiastical  style,  the  ba^s  flowing  on 
with  a  regular  and  umnterrupted  motion,  and  the  voices  holding  out 
in  lon^  notes  of  gi  av  e  counterpoint.  The  presto,  "  Che  delia  vindice 
tua  giusta  collera"  has  great  spirit  and  effect.  The  presto  likewise 
**  Siani  lor  prtcipizio^"*  is  good. 

Psalm  6.  ^'Signior  quando  arde  il  foco  del  giuitoiuo  ftuw**  

«  O  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thine  imdigmUion,**''^4ar  two  Toices,  Alto 
9  Basso.  Almost  the  whole  of  this  pssim  Is  good,  and  parts  very 
fine.  The  laigo,  «  Oh  qmei  erudei  rimono**  is  pathetic  and  beauti- 
luL  yhe  presto,  Non  puo  ehe  predajbiio  di  morte''  very  fine. 
The  following  Andante,  «  Dollungo  sospirar''  elegant  and  pathetic 
at  the  same  time ;  and  the  last  movement,  "  Daiio  rossor  di  iorbido  i 
miei  nemici  t'empiano**  fine  in  all  respects  !  both  for  coDiposition  and 
expression.  Two  subjects  of  very  difl^eat  kinds,  but  both  well 
adapted  to  the  sentiment  of  defiance  and  scorn  ezpremed  by  the 
words,  are  regularly  interchanged  in  a  masterly  style,  without 
pedantry,  and  with  great  spirit  and  effect. 

PsAUi  7.  «  Or  ahe  m'assale  da  ogni  isle"—"  O  Lord  God  in 
thee  hme  I  put  my  f  rwl'Wor  two  Toices,  Canto  e  Basso.  The  fi  rst 
moTement  is  full  of  spirit,  resolution,  and  confidence  in  God.— The 
second,  Dch  tu  mi  saiva"  of  pious  supplication. — ^The  third 
nCabbandotu'  simple,  eles^ant,  and  pathetic  in  the  beginning,  and  of 
the  most  forcible  and  spirited  expression  in  the  end.  "  Per  MB  oprm 
at  iuo  ft  g/oriW  is  truly  and  magnificently  sublime.  The  idea 
of  the  Almighty  J  udge  seated  on  his  throne  of  eternal  justice,  «  nd 
eUo  tribuMoP'  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  so  finely  expressed 
in  music  After  severhl  other  good  movements,  the  psalm  concludes 
with  a  very  beautiful  one,  piously  festive—"  Canlerbsaimi  ecaniici.'* 

PiAtM  8.  «  O  dieheMV*-^^'  O  J.ord  our  ^ot^ritor",- Alto  solo, 
very  beautiful  I  It  appears  clearly  by  the  prefaces  of  Marcello^  pre- 
fixed to  the  psalms,  tlmt  so  <rrrat  a  master  of  harmony,  and  so  pro- 
foundly learned  in  the  art  of  modulation, yet  he  preferred  the eAet 
of  a  single  voice  or  many  voices  in  unison  accompanied  by  an  lastni- 
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mcTit.  This  muy  be  seen  particularly  in  tin*  preface  to  tl»e  finit 
volume,  where  he  attributes  the  astonishing  eti'ects  produced  by  vocal 
mtistc  in  ancient  times,  chiefly  tosinging  in  unison.  Experience  can- 
not  be  contradicted,  but  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  help  considering 
modulation  as  an  agent^  ai  ieasl  as  powerful  in  the  production  of  ex* 
pression  as  melody,  even  if  melody  hath  the  advantage,  which  is 
seldom  the  case,  of  a  fine  voice  or  instrument,  great  skill  and  feel- 
ing:. ^  I  experienced  a  very  different  effect  from  the 
bOQQ  children  (I  think  that  was  the  number)  sinking'  in  unison 
under  the  dome  of  St,  PauTs,  and  the  thousand  perforniei  ^  \  ()cal  and 
instrumental  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  commcmoratioa  of 
Handel,  joining  in  bis  divine  harmonies.  £ven  moderate  voices  or 
instruments,  singing  or  playing  in  harmony,  in  time  and  in  tone, 
appear  to  me  preferable,  and  to  have  more  eifect  than  much  better 
performing  Solos. 

The  directions  vrhich  Mareello  gives  in  that  preftice  (which  con* 
taiiiH  much  learning  and  good  sense)  for  the  execution  of  his  psalms, 
are  deserving  attention.  "Ma  veneiuiu  al  esecuzione  dei  sulti»i,questu 
dovr;ies8ere/)w«f?/fl/e,  esenra  ornamenti  d^arbitrio  particolarmentt  nel 
conceriato,  con  riflesso  che  si  cantano  a  Dio  cose  divine,  le  quali  piu 
che  con  artifizio  di  vagante  voce,  coavengono  esprimersi  coUa  com- 
punzione,  ed  affetto  di  cuore  rassegnato  e  divoto.  Non  se  rhserca  per 
tanto  se  non  che  siano  da  virtuosi  musici  con  giusta  misura  di  tempo^ 
con  aggiustato  portamento  di  voce,  e  con  chimretsa  dSf  pronuncia 
ben  articolarie  le  parole^  ben  intuonato  la  musica  (coll'  accompagna- 
niento  nel  ripieno  piu  che  st  possa  numeroso,  ma  proporzioiiato  di 
varij  bassi  per  siipplirc  in  un  certo  int)do  agli  antic  hi  stromenti)  per- 
che  nc  possa  indi  derivare  quel'  atletto  niigUore  per  lo  consequi* 
menti  dei  quale  fu  travagliato."  By  this  may  be  seen,  what  he  ex- 
presses more  precisely  In  another  place,  that  his  intention  was  that  in 
the  tutti,  the  parts,  whatever  they  were,  should  be  doubled.  I 
wish  his  directions  for  articulation  were  mote  generally  attended  to, 
without  it  the  principal  part  of  the  effect  of  vocal  music  is  lost. 
Our  English  singers  are  eminently  deficient  in  this  important  requi- 
site of  their  art,  and  besides  alter  the  sound  of  the  vowels  to  accom- 
modate them  to  their  had  intonation.  Mrs.  Bates  was  an  illustrious 
exception  to  this  criticism,  and  had  the  finest  and  clearest  articula- 
tion, without  pedantry  or  affectation,  I  ever  heard ;  it  really  might 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  inimitable  Garrick  on  the  stage. 
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It  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  8th  Psalm.^The  first  movement  is 
pioiiSy simple,  and  very  elegant.  Ch€  cosa  e  Vuoino'''  is  even  supe- 
rior,      /il suo  piede^*  very  fine,  and  in  a  di(fercnt  and  bolder  style. 

PsAi^M  9.  "  Quanlo  di  spiriio  abbiam  net  pcUo  accolto** — /  will 
give  thanks  unio  thee  O  JLiord^* — This  Psalm  by  the  J  ews,  in  the  Sep* 
tuagiot,  and  in  onr  venioo,  is  divided  into  two  ;  the  tenth  psaimi 
^  stamdesl  thou  so  far  ojf  O  Lord**  beginning  at  the  Slst  verse* 
For  three  yoicesy  A)to,  Tenore  e  Basso.  The  first  moTement  is 
good— dear,  pleasing  hamony  and  a  flowing,  agreeable  melody. 

Col  grith  sol  del  fuo  iremendo  tdegno^  singular,  truly  original,  and 
expressed  with  great  eiVect ;  particularly  Tu  son  nci  icmpi  an^ 
dali'  by  the  bn<s  rising  dialunicaily  in  six  scniibrcves,  «;zJ  '^Insemi- 
piterno  obiio''  the  phrase  in  each  part  sinking  into  semibreves.—- 
The  following  movement  /  dardi  d  lor  mancarono*^  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  colleetioQ*  Tha  spirit  of  the  yhple^  and  the  subliqpe 
«x]presBiea  off-* 

*^  RU  lor  tduperbUtimc^  • 

Muraglie  inotpugnahiU^ 

Da  la  t«a  man  ierrihife^ 

hcosse  si  dirQccarofio,^* 
admirable  and  inimitable.     The  mocbiiation  at  the  bpffinniuir  is 
grand  and  .simple.    In      Scosse  si  diroccarono'^  it  runs  through 
almost  all  the  keys.   Tiie  next  movement    Rimembrau^a  di  Utro*^ 
forms  a  fine  contrast.   No  expression  can  be  ju^^tor  nor  of  more  ef- 
Ibet,  than  ^  JBponia  e  retlete  e Mepolta.*'  This  is  followed  by  Ei 
#«/  immobil  bme  di  tanranmragionjbnda  il  9uq  irono**  of  the  grandest 
tnblinsi^  I  The  Breves,  Semilireves,  and  Minims  which  form  this 
^  Baso**  have^  bnili  it  indeed  on  an  eternal  foundation.  ^  Egli  e 
'  Posilo** an  elegant  Alto  Solo,  as  usual .      Grand  Dio  periscano* '  is  a 
rery  good  movement.   Marcello  says  in  his  preface  to  the  first  Vol, 
"  Nc  si  e  s^iiidivafo  in  ttitto  disconuenirsi  Vesprimere  renfasi  misterio^ 
oiodclquaic  tlSanii  Profeta  si  e  tailor  a  servito  persignificare  gli  impeti  • 
tpaventevoli  della  divina  giustizioy  con  alcuni  straui  ricerati  modi^  p 
wmdrigalescho  diaton^hromatiche  mo£/tf/ii2io»i  appogiatesopta  l^ic- 
cordo  eqnivieo  pero  odimfierfeUo  de*  nositi  wrt^kiaHUromenti^Stpor^ 
HnkHwnOe  de*  eembalL  There  aie  to  be  found  in  this  adminible 
eomposer  seme  abrupt  modulations^  whieh  perhaps  a  rigorous  contra* 
pvnitst  might  not  allow,  but  which  may  surely  be  allowed  to  his  ge? 
niua.   In  this  psalm  th^re  are  instances  of  very  hai-sh  transitions  \^ 
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very  remote  Iiarmonies  ;  particularly  in  the  movements  "  E  le  nemi" 
rhe  a  not,**  and  "  O  hcccn  sof  ripirtTa  rli  ht$tcmmieJ*'*  "  Cosi  sara^*-^ 
<  xtremcly  fine  !  Tliesubjectof"  CV?^!  iwrrr"  expresses  absolute  power 
and  firm  establishment.— It  is  exactly  like  Uiat  of  Handel  "  The 
Lord  gave  the  vorcf**— tbia  is  continued  for  twenty  ban  in  tbe  Alto 
in  breves,  semi-breTesy  and  minims.  Tbe  Bass  in  tbe  second  bar 
leads  off  a  new  snbjeef,  Dio  regnera  in  etemo^**  wbieh  is  taken  up 
by  tbetenor  in  tbe  fiftb  bar,  but  not  carried  tbrougb*  There  is  another 
short  strain,  rather  than  subject,  begun  l)y  the  bass  at  the  twelfth  bar 
and  itiiitatod  hy  tliculhcr  paints.  Eterno  regnera  ' — ;it  theSlstbar 
the  Tenor  takes  the  first  subject  "  Cosi  sai  a"  a  thirri  Ih  Ioh  the  lead 
of  the  Alto,  after  three  bars  the  Bass  takes  it,  then  iheXeuor,  and  it 
concludes,  as  it  began,  with  the  Alto. 

Psalm  10.  "  Mentre  io  tuitariponga 

In  Dio  la,  mim  9peran%a** 
In  our  version  lltb  In  the  Lord  pot  I  my  trust** — Por  Ibor  voices, 
'  Canto,  Alto,  Tenore,  ;t  Basso.  The  first  movement,  ^  Come  aageC* 
is  very  pleasiiig. — In  the  recitative  Che  resta  a  mi  n  chiede**  a  li- 
berty is  taken  in  the  modulation,  which  I  do  not  understand  :  from 
Eb  Hilh  ^,  the  bass  dc^^ccnds  a  vvliole  tone  to  CJj  with  J  ;  so  that  the 
lundanu  nlal  Bass  moves  from  F  natural  with  7  to  A  with  3  bharps, 
that  is,  from  t  lie  key  of  at  once  to  that  of  A  with  a  major  third,  or 
at  least  to  that  of  D  with  a  major  third. 

Psalm  11.   "  Signor  tu  dammi  aita"-^^  Help  me  Lord** — ^for  two 
voices  Due  Alti.  Tbe  air  of  the  first  movement  is  flowing  and  agree-  • 
able*  Col  fivor  del  iuo  soceorsel**  is  in  tbe  same  style. 

Psalm  12.  Deh  siui  a  quando  O  Dia'*  in  our  veraioii  13th 
*^  How  long  wilt  thou  forget  me  O  Lord  ?" — For  two  voices.  Alto  e 
Tenore.  The  last  movement  "  E  con  salmi  e  con  canlici*^  is  a  fine 
btraiii  oi  lestive  piety,  and  atones  in  some  measure  for  the  dulticss  uf 
the  rest. 

Psalm  IJ.  "  Uuomo  cut  cieca  passi  on  estinse  f  in  our  version 
14  "  The  fool  /talk  said  in  his  A<?aW"— For  two  voices,  a  Due  Bassi. 

Psalm  14.  O  Signor ehi $ara f**  inonr  version  15th  Theljord 
shall  dwell  in  thy  tabernacle**^OT  one  voice,  Canto  Solo. 

PsALif  16.     Sfgifor  j^a  Pempia  g«rte;'*— in  our  verrion  IGtli — 

Preserve  me  O  Croif  Aito  Solo— very  beftutiful,  with  an  accom- 
paniment for  the  violoncello  5  particularly  the  movemeut,  "  Pere 
ogni  hr  /twifitJt  it  ,-* 
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Psalm  l(>.  "  Tu  chc  sat  quanta  sia  girsta^  O  Sig?inr  la  causa  mia 
ill  our  version  17th — Hear  the  right ^  O  LortV^ — for  two  tenors 
The  second  movement,  "  £  quando  udiio  Signor,  m^avrai,^*  is  very 
plessiDff ;  likewise  ^  Dunqtte  ti  degna  guidar  miei  passi^"  in  the 
same  style ;  and  there  is  merit  in  the  last  movetnenti  Cke  delta 
giaria  tw,** 

Psalm  17.  M  Jo  tempre  Camero  /*  in  our  version  18th— /  will 
love  thee,  O  Lord*'— for  three  voices,  Alto,  Tenore  e  Basso.  The 

subliinii;.  <»rthe  imagery  of  a  great  part  of  t!iis  Pt^altn  has  inspired 
both  the  author  of  the  paraphrase  and  the  i ompn  i  of  the  music. 
The  fornier  has  availed  himself  of  the  niaj^iulicejit  sonorousness  of 
hb  unrivalled  language  to  a  tremendous  (!r<^ree,  and  with  an  almost 
inconceivable  power  of  expression ;  the  latter  has^  if  possible,  eX" 
ceeded  him. 

Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony/* 
Nothing  can  be  more  affecting  in4C8  simplicity  than  the  first  move*  . 
went,  Jo  sempre  learner o.'^  The  duet  which  followa  forAito  and  ^ 
Tenor  is  even  better  in  the  same  style — "  //  Sis^nor  solo.**  The 
pK  -to,  "  E  quel  torrente  rapido,"  is  an  (  xrellent  model  of  imita- 
tive expression,  produced  rather  by  rj/ihm  or  motion  than  modula- 
tion. The  adagio,  "  Dove  io  volgessi  to  sguard*  attonito**  is  stately 
and  subltmet  and  followed  by  au  elegant  Alto  Solo,  Jn  aiexso  « 
Umti  guai  io  mi  rtaolii  a  Dio.**  Then  follows,  aflejr  %  short  reeita- 
tive,  a  movement  really  tremendous,  ^  Aeeetso  di  fltror,  d^ira  impla^ 
€abi!e**  The  tremulous  motion  of  the  accompan)  ing  bass,  to  ex- 
press the  earthquake,  has  a  fine  eteet,  instead  of  being  ridiculous, 
as  it  might  easily  have  been  in  inferior  hand«r.  The  following 
movement,  Ed  i  monti  che  inoonibram,^'  snccoed^  a-  w  ell  in  the 
same  difficult  and  dangerous  mode  of  imitative  o\|)ri  s^ion;  of  the 
failure  of  which  the  next  rooveroeut,  Tremaro  Jin  dal  Jondo**  is  a 
specimen.  Here  the  expression  is  almost  grote^ue,  certainly  un- 
couth* ^  Ai  iremeitdo  splendor  di  $m  comparM**  is  fine  in  nil 
r«>speets,  partieularly  for  expresi^ion,  which  modulation  and  motion 
combine  to  produce  with  the  grandest  and  most  solemn  ellhet.  The 
repetition  of  "  Fiamme  e  fuhninr,  grandini  e  fulmine,**  in  different 
kf"N>*,  with  >ho;  t  rests,  is  happily  imagined,  to  rop'-**sent  those  ti;r- 
rific  in'itnimrnt-;  of  tli  ^  wraUi  of  (he  A  hni^hty,  and  something,  I 
think,  in  the'  oianner  ufHanders HiuUtone  Chorus,*'  with  the  re* 
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petition  of  Fire*-*-irire  ran  along  the  ground.  The  following  presto, 

"  Vibro  mille  saette,''  is  equally  fine.  The  latter  part  of  the  PHalm 
is  not  of  the  same  force  and  sublimity,  but  there  are  fine  parts 
throughout— ut  which  Viva  Iddio''  u  one,  repeated  after  the 
beautiful  movcueut,  Che  soUopose  seraniene  gaUi.**  The  last 
moyement,  De  piu  lontani  sccoii,^'  is  singular,  particolarl^r  tke 
expression  of  ^<  hntanV'  by  JBrmt  in  the  tenor  for  the  last  thirteen 
ban. 

Psalm  18.  « leieiiimmenii narrano /*'in oar ▼eraiOB  lOtli^  I%e 
hemmi  declare  ikegloryofOo4'*^for  four  yoices,  Alto,  due  Tenori 
e  Basso.  The  first  movement  is  beautiful  ;  the  IVeedom  and  flow 
of  its  air,  and  clear  and  easy  harmony,  cannot  fail  to  please,  and  are 
well  suited  to  the  words.  The  next  movement,  "  Al  DV  chi  nascey* 
contains  a  very  dull  convei^ation  between  the  nights  and  daySi 
during  which  Marcello  himself  seems  to  have  dosed.  <^  Per  mag~ 
nifica  taida**  is  good»  and  the  gradual  setting  of  the  sun,  Fim  eke 
otrM  d  pe$arH  al  oeeatOf**  repreaonted  by  all  the  parts  lengtlianiag 
tbeir  time  by  degrees,  and  at  last  abeoltttely  fidling  asleep  on  BrwaSf 
Tery  singular. 

PsALSl  19.  "  Quando  O  Re  cinto  sarai  /"  in  our  version  80th — 
"  71ie  Lord  hear  thee  in  the  dai/  of  (rouble*^ — for  four  v  oicea,  Alto, 
Tenorc,  o  due  Bassi.  There  are  several  pleasing  parts  in  thisPaalm, 
'  but  the  best  movement  is  the  allegro,  <^  Onde  con  giubilo,**  There, 
is  something  singular  in  the  expression  and  style  of  the  preeeding 
movement,  "  E  talta  ruote  di  lor  carrifitro  legali,** 

Psalm  SO.  ^  Nel  tuopaicre  mUa  Sigmra  /*'    our  Tersion  Slst-^ 

The  kitigMhallr^oiee  in  tfy  itnmgth^  0  XonT'^fonr  ▼oices,  due 
AHi,  Tenore  e  Basso.  It  opens  wHh  a  fine  strain  of  triumph,  ox- 
pressed  principally  by  the  motion  of  the  bass.  ^^Rt  ge  imvUto**m 
very  good,  forming  a  sort  of  Canto  fermOy  with  the  other  parts  accom- 
panying it.  The  next,  "  Quando  frache  il  vostro  ncceso  mostri  hr 
d*ira  tremcnda      is  a  fine  movement,  of  sinp^ular  expression. 

Psalm  21 .  Foigi  mio  Dio,  deh  voigi  un  de  tuoi  guardi  y"  in  our 
version  SSd — ^*  My  God^  my  God,  look  upon  me*' — Alto  solo  con  vio- 
letta*  M areelloi  in  the  preface  to  this  yolnssoy  gives  his  reasons  for 
cenposiAg  tbo  mnsleof  this  Psalm  as  a  solo  t— Skeosie  eomorda 
h  maggiar  parte  dbt  fncH  uOerpreii  etpaiUori  euer  e§H  wmpn^ewU^ 
mf  una fignta  delMtdeniafedei  mendatpiramle  iopra  in  crocfy  com  mom 
Mi  e  giitditato  distomunevokf  anH  treiMa  $i  e  predsa  neceaiUt  di  cwn- 
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perlo  ad  mma  $oh  voce^  e  code  tnanieri  piu  JlehiU  e  piu  adatiate  a  tanto 
htgmbre  eampoisiotuvole  auvenimeniQ^^  &c.  ^  1  have  no  doubt  that 
this  eompontioB,  sung  by  «  fine  alto  toice,  and  noconi|Huiied  with 
ttptciBion  by  two  excellent  tenors  (viotetle))  wonid  have  the  moit 
pathetk  ciect,  particularly  if  the  singer  attended  to  the  following 
instmetkNis  of  the  composer  t— 

**  Percio  ben  rijletta  qualunque  virtuoso  cantore  debba  eseguire  esso 
$Qlmo  atiocK*  egli  esprime  e  cherappresentu  ;  quindo  piulLosio  colla 
pia  tenerezza  dt  I  cuort\  che  co!  arlifiziiozo  vagar  della  voce  schietta- 
mcnte  Upronunziy  vhe  non  sarawi,  chi  V  oda  e  pe*  gravissimi  dolorosi 
9emif€perlmmelodialameiU0Vohond*  eipretio  ne  viene,  che  interna^ 
meMe  mn  H  comtritU  mmn  poco^  e  non  tcrnU  parte  di  quel  necesmrio 
tim^ultgimttUo  the  n  rt'cAMs  o  centffto  e  dohroio  misteroJ*  But 
this  niMt  be  in  Italy ;  if  performed  here,  it  would  probably  huTo  the 
same  fiite  as  the  Ibnioas  Miierere  ofAUegri^  which,  I  am  told,  had  no 
efftct ;  though  I  remember  no  such  instance  of  the  pathetic  power  of 
music,  as  that  Misettrcy  suog  by  fine  voices  at  the  Pope*ti  chapel, 
without  instruments. 

PSAUM  88.  "  Sa  U  Sr^nore 

Miopustorr 

la  oar  version  23d — "  The  Lord  is  mj/  shepherd*^— for  two  voices 
Alto  0  Tenors.   The  first  pastorale  movement  is  very  beautiful,  but 
pwBued  to  rather  too  great  a  length. 

Psalm  98*        **J>elaterra,9di  quanio 

In  »e  eoniieney  nUo  Signmre  e  Iddio  /* 
Inourversion  94th-^<<  7^  earth  is  ihe  Xord^s^^-^w  three  voices, 
AUo,  Tenore,  e  Basso.  Almost  the  whole  of  this  is  ftiip.  The 
first  movement — the  second,  Ei  fuor  daW  acque.^*  **  O  iommi 
principi,''^  with  a  singular  drumming  martial  movement  in  the  bass. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  concluding  movement,  **  E  il  Signor 
dT  tgU  esericti,*'  in  pari  of  which  the  same  singular  movement  in  the 
bass  is  introduced. 

PsAUi  ^  In  messo  oi  trtMii  t^anm  ;**  in  our  version  25th— 
**  Unio  lAse,  O  Xer^  jmtti  Iff^iqifmy  foarT*— for  two  voices,  Tenore 
e  Basso.  This  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  best.  The  movement 
**jime  Sign&r  adika  hvia  de*  inai  praeetii**  is  extremely  elegant ; 
and  the  tcnorsolo,  "  //  awi  alcuny'**  spirited  andgood. 

PaALM  25,  Or  (  he  condanuami  falsa  calunnia  in  our  version 
2Cik — Be  thou     Judge,  O  Lord*' — for  three  voices,  Alto,  Tenore, 
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e  Basso.   The  best  movement  in  tbis        Siandomi  ogaora  fru  gii 
hmocetUL 

Psalm  26,  ^^11  Sigfior  **  i  ia  mia  imce/'  in  onr  wemon  27tli— 
The  Lord  is  my  Hghl** — for  three  voices.  Cento,  Tenore,  e  Bene. 
The  first  moTement  bone  ^of  those  faeentiAiIy  fiowing stieins  whkh 
llleese  universally*  The  solo  for  the  tenor  voice,  ^^Nimperod^  mn^ 

pi  iesori,**  very  elegant  and  pleasing:.    "  Sol  to  bramo,**  a  repetition 

of  thc^first  strain  to  other  words.  Duuqut-  mio  Dio  le  caldc  precij** 
very  good.  It  concludes  with  a  fine,  spirited  fugue,  "  Se  Je 
mantien. 

Psalm  57.  "  A  te  Signor  eke  mio  so<ttegno  set in  onr  vefsion 
SSih—^^  Untoiheewiil  Jery^  O  Xiorcf*— for  two  voices,  Cnntoe  Alto. 

Mentre  It  prego^  a  pleesing  movement,  with  a  sort  of  |iious 
simplicity.  The  presto,  Giuito  sta  grmde  TddtOj**  spirited  and 
expressive. 

P9ALM  28.  "  O  proie  nohile  /'  in  our  version  29th — "  Bring  unto 
the  Lord,  O ye  mighty — for  three  voices,  Alto,Tenorc,  e  Basso. — 
This  is  one  of  Marcel lo's  finest  compositions.  The  first  movoment 
with  the  descending  bass,  imitated  afterwards  by  the  other  parts, 
forms  a  grand  opening.  I  can  conceive  nothing  finer  than  the  se- 
cond movement,  Tuona  suW  acquey  The  voices  holding  ont  in 
notes  of  great  length,  solemnly  majestic,  accompanied  by  a  hoss, 
never  at  rest,  which  thunders  indeed  I  ^  Tai  quesia  voce  Jbrte  e 
tremettda**  b  almost  as  fine  as  Tuona  ntW  oe^vc,**  and  on  the  same 
plan,  the  motion  being  in  the  bass  accompaniment,  which  leaves 
undisturbed  the  solemn  expression  of  the  voices.  "  Questa  trcmenda 
voce  possenfc^^  vies  with  the  two  movements  just  mentioned,  in  sub- 
limity of  expression,  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  ba««s,  and  divine 
power  of  modulation.  The  movement,  Or  mentrt  che  ode$i  tai 
voce  tremano  i  monli^**  which  follows  (with  the  interval  only  of  a  very 
pleasing  oae,  *^  Eh  eervette ,**)  is  very  fine.  Then,  with  the  inter- 
val of  a  very  short  movement,  a  tenor  solo  follows,  a  grand  fugne 
with  two  subjects,  **EJUi  che  tieda  topra  il  iiro  ironoy*  Worthy  of 
the  rest.  This  admirable  composition  concludes  with  a  fine  fugue  « 
with  t lu  ce  subjects,  "  Mai  non  turbnr.^* 

**  Si  veggono  nel  finale  del  a«///7o28,  (essuti  con  amniirabilt  7/iacsfna 
ire  sogctti  che  suggtamente  sono  continuati  e  terminali  col  rnrcscio  c 
col  canto fermo del principale," — Lettera  del  Signor  Stetfano  Andrea 
Fttore  a  Marcello. 
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Psalm  29.  "  Signor  poi  f//i;"  in  our  version  "  I  will  magnify 
thre  O  Lordy^ — for  two  voices,  Tenor  and  Bass.  The  second 
movement  allegro,  "  Giusto  e  ben  che  il  mio  labbro  Jo  sciolga  al 
'tanto^^  is  spirited  and  good.  I'he  third  also  largo  Jlme  al servigio 
Mine  di  Signor  n  potinte.*^  "  Furse  uti  ccnene freddo potro  hdartif^^ 
expreved  with  great  effect.  This  b  followed  by  a  beantifiil  short 
adagio  aolo  for  the  Tenor,  M^u^  il  Signor^  This  like  the  last 
concludes  with,  a  fine  fbgue>    E  saUero  Im  tua  pieia** 

Psalm  90.  Signor  te  Jbtti  ognora'*  in  onr  Tersion  31st  In  thee 
O  Lord  hovel  put  ni^  trust** — for  three  voices,  Alto,Tenore,e  Busso. 
The  iii-st  luftvcniciit  is  guud.  The  Alto  solo  **  Onde  to  che  sempre  in 
te  solo  sprrai  very  i^ood.  IJkcw  ise  "  O  quanta  e  grandeJ'*  This 
on  the  whole  will  not  rank  aniont;  the  finest  ofthe  psalms. 

Psalm  o\,  O  beali  color  cui  Poprc  inique  tonipotsenti  Dia 
ittUeperdona**  in  our  version  32d — "  JUtsscdis  he  whose  unrighteom^ 
■  MTSS  It  Jbrgiven^'^tw  three.voiccs,  Alto,  Tenore^  e  Basso.  The  duet 
for  Alto  and  Tenor,  **JHa  Msaa  viva  tpeme^*  is  pleasingi  and  the 
concluding  movenent  **  E  sttiiaie  di  gioja**  fine. 

Psalm  99^  Alme  giuste^  alme  iftnoeenii — in  onr  version  Re» 
Joice  in  (he  Lord  O  i/e  righteous*"* — for  three  voices,  Alto,  Tcnore,  e 
Basso.  The  second  movement  " -Per  toi  risuonino**  is  of  the  most 
happy  c^aicty,  ond  i'lo<^Jint  at  the  Famo  limo.  The  next,  a  solemn 
fugue,  weli  suited  to  the  expression  of  the  words  "  Ognivoce^  e  ogni 
cenno*^  very  good.  The  next  ^^Piace  la  lui*''  a  very  iiDe  fugue  with 
a  pleasing  subject.  The  next  movement  Sola  una  voce  delgrandc 
Iddw**  much  finer,  from  the  sublimity  of  the  expression.  This  is 
followed  by  another  not  inferior.  Ei  item  raccoUe  im  seuo  al  mar. 
Immediiitely  after  follows  a  grave  movement  of  very  solemn  elfoct> 

Tema  dunque  ii  Signor  la  terra**  the  expression  of  which  is  pro- 
duced principally  by  a  very  extraordinary  and  repeated  use  of  the  ex- 
reme  sharp  sixth  in  a  variety  of  keys.  "  Non  e  ii  poterc^  non  son  gli 
esercite''^  is  one  ofthe  finest  movementsiii  thisdistiiiQ^uished  psalm  the 
spirited  subject  led  offbytheAlto,  istakcu  up  by  the  Tenor  and  Bassji 
whilst  thr  Alto  enforces  the  expression  by  the  well  imagined repeti-^ 
tion  of  Noy  No,'*  with  pauses.  The  movements  that  follow  are  good^ 
and  it  concludes  with  a  beautifhl  fugue  Si  ripieni  di  cotfoftto  with 
two  aumecta ;  that  in  semibreves  ^*  Fermiamo  in  U  Signor**  haa  an  ad- 
mirable eiect  holding  on  as  a  foundation  of  stedfostness  and  confi- 
dence, while  the  other  parts  are  moving  in  beautifol  harmonies. 
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wiilt^wa^  give  tkmks  unio  tht  Lor^^^w  two  ?otoe%  Alto«  Baaw. 

The  character  of  this  psalm  is  not  grand  like  that  of  tlie  last,  but 
pleasing  throua^hout.  The  liisL  flowing  and  devout  movement  is  con- 
tinued perhaps  r:ither  loo  lon^,  and  may  have  too  much  uniformity, 
for  which  it  in  some  measure  atones  by  its  extreme  elegance.  The 
second  AwieinatevV^  is  in  the  same  style.  Then  follows  a  short, 
spirited^and  pleasing  fugue  alia  capella  Choler  che  serbano  solos 
interehftngedbetween  the  Alto  and  Basse  of  considerable  merit.  The 
Solo  efterwards  for  the  Alto  ^  Somo  Mcmprt  MaprailgUutoJUti  igtiarii 
del  Sigttore**  k  a  most  beautiful  and  elegant  air*  Another  good 
fu^ue  alia  capella  Ma  can  iarbido  eigHo**  repeated  afterwards  with 
other  words,  it  concludes  with  another  fugue  alia  capella  Riponc 
del  suo  cor** 

Psalm  34.  **  Sopra  i  neniici  ?nicP^  in  our  version  S5th — ^'  Plead 
thou  my  cause  O  Xtord^* — for  three  voicetj,  Alto^  Tenore^  c  liasso. 
The  two  first  movements  are  good^  particularly  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  Sorgi  e  taffreita*\  There  is  great  beauty  and  pathetic 
jeaqpieasion  in  the  Alto  solo  Signor  chi  tale  ftmtfe/'  and  sttU  more 
in  another  Alto  solo  which  follows  Quandwm 

Pbalm  S5.  ^L*wsma  colP  epn  $m  in  our  vemon  36th— ^  Mi/ 
heart  'sheweih  me  the  wickedttess  of  the  umgodty* — for  two  voices,  Te- 
nore  e  Uai>so.    This  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  least  interesting.  The 
last  fugue  alia  capella  ^^Cadranno  si  gli  inique  is  g-ood. 

Psalm  36.  "  Non  ti  contristi*^  in  our  version  37 tb — "  Fret  natih^ 
ul/beeaune  of  the  uagodiy*^£Qv  four  voices  Canto,  Alto,  Tenore,  e 
Basso*  It  begins  witb  a  good  grave  moveomt  of  Church  Music, 
without  much  other  character*  The  next  movement  with  a  grovnd 
Bass  PeriscanagU  Mtf  are**  is  ftne  Ibr  expression  as  welt  as  harmo- 
ny. Then  IbllofWB  a  Ibgue  with  two  subjeete  Ma  i  ghttH  egnor  poi* 
sederan  In  terra.  In  the  next  movement  the  former  ground  Bass  is 
resumed.  On  the  whole  this  is  uut  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
Marcello's  compositions. 

Psalm  37.  "  Signur  quando  la^^mmd'^  in  our  version  38th  "  Pmi 
me  mt  to  rebuke  Lard  in  lh$m  mager — for  two  voices,  Canto  e  Alto. 
The  first  a  vfry  p^eaeiag  movement,  the  leeeaMi  lihewisey  ijosso 
mglft  n 

PsAMi  38.  ^  Jm  m9Mmalki  anMrs"  in  our  venion  SQth^*  J  said 
J  nAV  Uim  hatd  le  «^  &^j/«"^anU  aolo* 
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Ps  AL>i  50.  "  Quando  d^ogni  pin  s;t'iiif  <"  (furn  njj'aniWj^  in  our  ver- 
n'on  40lb — "  f  waited  ftatUntl^  /or  the  Lord'* — for  two  voices,  Alto 
•  Basso,  The  Allef^ro  movement  E  di  santo  piacer**  is  beautifoK 
The  Largo,  Sia  ncl  aatro  voiume"  with  solemn  expression  suited 
to  the  subject  and  majestic  character.  Dunque  O  Signor**  flow- 
ing' and  elci^ant. 

AT.\i  10.  O  heatn  clii  pictosOy*^  in  our  version4l8t — Blessed  is 
the  umti  that  rofisidcrcl it  the  pour  and  needy^^ — for  three  voices,  Alto, 
Tenorc  e  Basso.  The  first  movement  very  pleasing,  tlie  second  "  / 
miei  tiemici  gridando  inlorno*^  very  ^ood,  with  a  spirited  Arpeggio 
Bass  repeated  after  a  grave  intermediate  movement.  Next  a  very 
good  fugue    BenedUasiperiutti  itecoW*  with  which  it  concludes. 

PsAi«M  41.  QuaP  atieiante  cervOf*'  in  our  version  4Sd — lake 
as  the  hari  de$ireih  ike  waUr  hrooh**^ — ^for  two  voices^  a  Due  Canti. 
The  first  movement  a  flowing,  elegant  strain  of  melody,  and  sim- 
ple clear  harmony.  The  second  Ahi  die  un  ahisso  di  mise.ric  "* 
of  a  Htroiiijer  and  fj;'  auder.  character.  The  third  "  Ma  imino  a 
lanto  the  strent  giorni'^  very  piea\^sin£^,  and  followed  by  a  spirited 
and  beautiful  Allegro  "  Jo  cantero,**  Next  the  Allegro  *•  Spera  nel 
tm  Signor^^  very  good,  and  with  this,  this  psalm  full  of  beautiea 
concludes. 

PsAiiM  42.      Dal  tribunal  augiuio^*^  in  pur  version  43d-^*'  Give 

tentence  with  m<f,  O  GodJ*^ — Bass  Solo. 

PsAT.M  4J,  Udir  le  orecchie  nosfre,  in  our  version  Uth — "  ffe 
have  heard  with  our  cars" — fine  harnioiiv  and  soleum  eil'ect  throiiffb- 
out,  without  any  sinking  part ;  for  four  %  oices.  Canto,  Alto,  Tenore 
e  Basso.  > 

PsAirM  44.  Dai  ear  ripiena  di  eeleiie fiamma^**  in  our  version 
45th — Mjf  heart  i$  imditing  of  a  good  matter**^-4iOT  three  voices. 
Alto,  Tenore  e  Basso.  This,  1  think,  is  not  one  of  the  best.  The . 

most  pleasinsf  movement  is  a  duet  between  the  Alto  and  Tenor, 
**  0^1  pin  legiri(idii)  di  tpianli  sotw  figU  deg/i  »(>f//nii  and  the  last 
AUnj^ro,  *^  7V  /odiTa/fy"  has  a  flowing  and  a;a:»eeable  inelody. 

Psalm  4^.  *'  Tra  /'  aspne  e  rie  tniscrief*  in  our  vei'sion46th — 
"  God  is  our  hope  and  slrcvgth*^ — for  two  voices,  Alto  e  Ba»Ot  This 
is  good  throughout.  The  second  movement,  "  Dei  eoratcoio  mare 
fafirta  senate  PondOf*  very  fine ;  as  is  likewise  the  following  move- 
ment, **  Un^fiume  di  pace,**  Ancke  nei  tempi  andati,'\  very  goodr 
The -presto,    Si  fconvoltere  i  regni," 

I 
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PgAi.M  46,  "  O  GeiUi  tutte  feslose  e  liete^'^  in  our  version  47th — 
'     Ok  elapj/our  hands  together,  a// ptfr>p/e**-^anto  Solo. 

FHALM  47.      Questa  eke  ml  del  <!  tno/sa  augusta  molcy**  in  our 
Tenion  46tii'^^<  Ofeat  u  ike  Lont* — for  three  Toice,  Canto,  Tenore 
e  Bano.  The  best  moTement        O  H  mitcrieordia  e  di  ctementa 
Jinte  inesausto*^ 

Psalm  48.  "  O  Genii  tutte,''*  in  our  version  49th — **  O  hear  t/e 
this,  all  f/e  prop/f tor  three  voices^  Alto,  Tenore  e  Basso ;  uni- 
formly dull  throughout. 

P«ALM  49.  "  //  grande  Iddio  che  C  umvcrso  regge,''!  in  our  ver- 
sion 50th— The  Lord,  eeen  the  most  mighty  God  hatk  spoken**^ 
Ibr  three  Toices,  Canto,  Alto  e  Basso.  There  is  something  majestic 

*  and  solemn  in  the  first  morement,  and  good  expression.  E  le 
procelle  e  i  turhinV*  is  finer;  **  O  wi  the  presidietC*  flowing  and 

*  pleasing. 

PsAi.M  50.  "  O  (T  inimensa  pietafontc  inesausto^^^  Jn  our  version 
5l8t — ^  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God** — for  three  voices.  Alto, 
Tenore  e  Basso.  The  first  movement  in  a  fine  strain  of  pious  sup- 
plication. The  second,  Di  tua  nuserieordia,**  much  finer,  in  the 
same  style ;  a  model  indeed  of  humble  penitential  devotion.  No- 
thing can  convey  a  juster  nor  more  affecting  expression  of  contri- 
'  tion  than  the  urgent  repetition  of  that  simple  subject  Le  colpe 
tutte  mie  lavi  e  canceUi,^^      Che  Ira  le  iniquUadi  lo  Jui  formalo^* 

*  very  beautiful.  < 


THE  CONCERT  OF  ANTIENT  MUSIC,  OR  KING*s 

CONCERT. 

Tn  bringing  under  the  view  uf  the  pubht  those  musical  establish- 
ments which  constitute  the  prominent  and  stable  sources  of  amuse- 
ment, as  well  as  the  superior  incentives  to  excellence  in  the  art,  we 
shall  find  that  we  have  a  long  arrear  of  information  to  reeoTer, 
'  because  we  consider  that  it  will  best  contribute  to  the  end  we  propose 
to  have  a  doe  regard  to  future  reference  as  well  as  present  satis- 
faction. We  shall  therefore  labour  to  make  our  work,  in  such 
respecti^,  a  brief  but  authentic  chronicle  of  musical  events^  and  with 
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such  a  record,  the  past  history  of  the  permanent  depositories  of 
jNrioeiplcs,  whether  national  or  scientific,  has  much  to  do.  We 
coauMOce  tl|j«  departmeat  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  foundation 
of  the  CovoBBT  of  Amtibiit  Mmo»  (^Itd  abo  the  Kiifo*s  Con* 
cart,)  .whkh  hw  obtained  the  higheBt  celebrity  on  acoonni  of  ita 
having  engaged  ibe  patronage  of  the  SoynniGir  himself  and  of  the- 
Nobility  of  the  land,  on  account  of  the  exalted  rank  of  the  Diaec* 
TORS,  and  on  account  of  the  care  used  to  select  the  most  pre-eminent 
ability  for  the  performance.  The  generation  must  be  said  to  tiave 
just  passed  away  that  could  remember  the  time,  when  the  talents  of 
nusiciane  were  a  aatjiect  of  the  warm,  if  not  of  the  very  bigbeat 
iatemt  to  penons  <^  condition  in  tbie  country^  and  wbo  were  eager 
to  enrol  tbemielTee  among  the  partiBane  of  eompoeefe  and  of  etQgeii» 
to  advanco  large  suns  of  money  Ibr  tbe  support  of  public  tbeatres, 
and  to  lend  their  personal  aid  and  interpomti<m  to  the  management. 
From  the  earlier  years  of  the  last  century  nearly  to  its  close, 
fonnini^  perhnps  the  better  half  of  that  long  period,  such  and  so 
extraordinary  was  the  influence  of  music  upon  the  state  of  metropo- 
litan society*  In  tbe  short  space  of  seven  years,  from  17S0*  to 
Ui?,  nolemasnm  than  fifty  tbonmnd  pounds^  besides  tbe  money 
pradnced  by  the  sals  of  tiebeta  and  tbe  adadsuon  of  nan^ubscribers 
at  tbe  door,  was  sunk  to  found  and  to  rear  an  Italian  Opera.  It 
was  towards  the  end  of  these  musical  contentions,  when  tbe  town 
was  worn  out  with  fighting  the  battles  of  Handel  and  Buononcini,  of 
Faustina  and  Cuzioni,  that  the  real  lovers  of  music  began  to  fear  the 
neglect,  and  perhaps,  the  ultimate  loss  of  those  compositions  which 
had  been  tbe  subjeots  of  such  deep  interest.  To  preserve  them  firem  a 
.  frte  so  unmerited)  to  coneecrate  a  shrine  to  genius  as  it  werci  and  to 
beep  alive  the  lervom  which  inspire  its  votaries,  it  was  proposed  by 
tbe  EABLofSannwiCH,  a  nobleman  on  wbosa  taste  and  spirit  con* 

*  In  1790  a  plan  wm  forsied  for  paironiciog  Italiaa  Operas,  and  a  fend 
of  dO,OCX}/.  raited^    Hu  Majesty,  George  the  First,  subscrihed  1,000A 

The  psftnbh'^hmeot  was  called  the  Royal  Arsdcmy  of  Mnsie,  GonRi«»tin<T  of 
a  governor^  deputy  governor,  and  twenty  directors.  The  first  year  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  was  governor,  Lord  Bingiey  deputy  goTcrnor;  the 
Jireetoffs  were  the  Dukef  of  Pertkmd  and  Qusenifceriy;  the  Earli  of  Bar* 
Ungtoo,  Stair,  aod  Waldegrave,  Lonls  Chetwyod  and  Staohope,  Goaerals 
Dormer,  "Wade,  aod  Hooter,  Sir  J.  Vanbrngh,  Colonch  Blathwayt  and 
O^Hara,  with  Jamrs  Bmrp,  Thomas  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  Conyers  D*Arcy, 
Bryan  Fairfax,  (i«orge  Uirrisoo,  VViiiiatu  l^ulteneyi  aad  Francis  Whit* 
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sidcrable  dcfrreBM^awaitod^  to  ntabli^li  aa  iasUtatioa  for  Ike  per* 
ibnaanee  of  j^ntimit  M uaicottlyi  ia  1776^  and  tlia  Concert  of  Antieat 
Muale  was  bei^un  ;  like  the  Royal  Academy  it  was  ttadertakMi-by  a 

committee  ol  iiublenien  and  e^entlemeii  w  ho  were  called  the  directors. 
Anion:;  Uie  first  iioniinatmii  ^\p\•v  Earls  S;indwich  and  Exeter,  Lords 
Dudley  and  Watxi,  the  Bi»hop  ot  Durham,  the  lion.  HunipliK  y 
Morriea,  Sir  Watkia  Wiiliams  Wynne,  and  Sir  Richard  Jebbe,  liart. 
They  were  afterwards  joiaed  by  Viscoailt  FiUswilliam  and  Xord 
Paget,  (the late £ari 0f  U«bridga;)  Jiiaii  Bateiy  Em|.  was tkacbiH 
dttctor.  TIw  band  wae  led  by  Mr*  Hay ;  Mr*  M  ofrte  was  priacipal 
second  ;  the  violoncellos  Mettnu  €resdill  and  Paxtoa;  tbe  vocal 
performers  Miss  Harrop,  (afterwards  the  wife  of  Joali  Bates,  E»q.* 
who  planned  and  conducted  the  commemoration  of  liandt  l  at 
Westminster  Abbey,)  Miss  Abranis,  and  Miss  Thcodosia  A  brains, 
master  iiarrison,  (who- became  so  eminent  as  a  tenor  sipgcr,)  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  the  tenor,  Mr.  Dyae^  tke  covntar-teaor,  and  Jtfr. 
ChampnesB,  the  hus  singer.  The  foadanieatai  nile  efilioeonoert 
wasy  tluU  no  oo«poattion.of  iasB  Ihno  Iwanty  yean  ataiiding  slmld 
lie  performed,  and  the  seleatiott  of  the  rausie  doroUed  on  each  of  the 

directors  in  rotation.    The  subscription  was  five  guineas  for  twelve 

M  (H>kiv  concerts,  and  the  room  in  Toltcaham  Court-road  washxcd 

upon  as  the  place  of  meeting. 

Undor  these  regulations  the  concert  continued  till  the  year  1785. 

Mr*  Bates  yielded  his  seat  at  the  expiration  of  d  or  6  years  to  Dr. 

Arnoldi  for  one  year,  and  again  reanmed  it.  Mr.  Knyvett  was  also 

his  repres^tatlve  for  one  aeeson ;  with  these  exoeplionB  the  coneert 
'.was  condttcied  by  him  fi»r  S4  yeais.   Mr.  Cramer  sncdeeded  Mr. 

Hay  afler  the  first  five  years,  and  at  h!8  decease  Mr.  Francois  , 

Cramer  became  and  has  since  continued  the  leader. 

in  the  year  1785  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  concert  by  tiiEia 

Majesties  and  the  Pa uf cesses,  who  regularly  honored  the  per- 

•  **  Mrs.  Bates,"  t«ay?  a  profeAsor  of  great  rcnulation,  who  knew  her 
well,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,    powewed  vait  nsilitfal  reqniiiitie«  for  a  singer, 

to  which  was  added  high  cultivation.  She  4udied  Handel  with  that  great 
Judge  and  enthuMa^tic  admirer  of  hh  compoRitioas  the  late  Mr.  Bates  her 
hu«D«nH,  anH  thf»  Italian  jjchool  with  Sarrliini.  Her  voice  was  full  and 
rich,  her  shake  hrilUant  and  equal,  and  her  exprps«noTt,  especially  of 
Handel's  pathetic  airs,  matchless.  She  was  not  confuied  to  the  Soprano, 
for  «he  tang  the  Contralto  songs  «.Hs  ums  despincdy^'  and  ^Return  Q, 
■  God  of  fluffs with  ?uch  feeling  and  expression  an  . they  had  not  received 
since  the  day.^  of  Mr^.  Cibher.  In  (l^e  Kos^  6o9sr#,**  aad  H  Mad  JSsm*' 
of  Purcell,  she  was  iniijiilable.*' 
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fotnance  wiUi  their  presence,  till  the  iamented  indisposition  of  the 
SoFBREiGV*.  '  From  this  time  tt  received  the  appellation  of  <^  The 
Kjuch'fl  Co«OB»T,**  Hit  Mi^Miy 'a  Imnd,  ml  tlie  boys  of  the  Chapel 
Bogial  who  aaiistod  in  the  chor— iM»  wove  their  full  dress  livery. 
The  priveie  band  have,  however,  discootioned  to  appeanvitb  this 
dntinctlon  sinee  the  King's  illness.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  nttb* 
scription  was  raij^ed  to  six  guiiitas  ;  and  it  is  rendered  most  remark- 
able, by  the  introduction  of  two  such  astonishing;'  perfornuTs  m 
Madams  MAnA,  the  most  expressive  singer  that  ever  appeared,  and 
Mrs*  BiLiiiifGToif .  Madame  Mara  was  engaged  for  the  beginning 
of  the  oeneoB,  but  Mrs.  Billingtoa  did  not  mahe  her  debut  till  the 
eighth eoncert,  when  slw  sang  Come  rather  Godde9Sy$age  and  Mjf^^^ 
ftom  Handel*e  VAUegro  ed  il  PetueroiOj  nnd  Dw  Sei;^  from 
Jledelitula,  now  better  known  by  the  English  words'  to  whioh  it  has 
bet  n  adapted — "  -fff^^Vf  ^o/y,  I^ord."'  We  suspect  that  J^ord 
Sand>A  ich,  the  most  gallmit  nobltMiijiri  of  lii.s  day,  mum  have  been 
the  director  who  selected  the  music  on  the  second  night  of  her  ap- 
•peafmiice,  for  the  words  of  her  song  almost  indicates  that  they  were 
esfirsealy  choeen  to  Mrk  out  for  admiration  her  exquisite  beauty, 
which  wui  however,  then  mote  conspicuously  fhseinating  than 
her  snrpassng  nocompliahmenis  remain  to  this  hour.  The  words 
were.  Myself  I  shall  adore 

if  I  persist  in  gaxing  ; 

No  object  sure  before 

Was  ever  half  so  pleasing. 
They  were  prophetic  of  the  expectation,  the  wonder  and  the  trans- 
pofting  delight  with  which  she  has  been  since  followed  and  regarded, 
not  only  by  her  own  conntrymon,  but  by  the  nicer  eyes  nnd  ears  of 
all  Italy.  We  find  also  Mr.  Harrison  among  the  performers.  He 
had  sung  at  the  concert  as  a  boy.  The  snbacription  this  year 
amounted  to  389,  besides  the  Royal  lamily. 

In  1787  Rubin  F.LLi  was  engaged  and  sung:  Perofolesi's  Stab  at 
maUr'^  with  Mrs.  BiiiingtOD.  Siomoea  8tobac£  appeared  at  the 
close  of  the  year* 

in  178dMAKOHX8i*  made  his  debut|  and  sung  Handel's  ^^Akl  no 
,  non  voler  mo  ben**  and  ^  Memfidde  e  mem  ootuUmiu** 

*  RttbineHi  had  a  fine  centratto  tout,  hut  little  .science.  Msrcbesi  was  also 
a  rontralto  with  no  -^i  rat  coniftatss,  and  his  intonation  not  very  perfect,  but  he  was 
considered  to  )»e  a  good  iniuiic4anY 
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1792  was  marked  by  the  accession  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Dake  of  York,  to  the  subscription  list.  Miss  Parke  aodMiss 
Pools  (now  Mrs.  Dickoat)  eame  out ;  Master  Wbmh  also  sonf 
a  song  for  the  int  timo*  In  1794  SiairoB  RotBLU,  the  kit  »• 
stenee  of  degraded  nature  tint  kat  Tinted  tUs  eoantrj)  wmg^mm 
song,  though  hie  oaae  dees  not  appear  in  the  list  of  perfonners.*— 
Mr.  Fischer,  Masters  Knyrett,  Danby,  and  Sale,  were  also  intro- 
duced. The  year  1796  was  a  year  of  considerable  change.  The 
concert  was  removed  from  Tottenham  Court-road  to  the  concert 
room  in  the  opera  house,  and  a  large  accession  of  new  singers  wsls 
brought  to  the  list  of  performers,  Madame  Banti,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
HAnnisoii)  nod  for  the  irst  timoi  among  the  priaetpai  stngersy  Mr. 
B A  nTLEW ah  •  Hitherto  Mr.  Nield  had  been  the  tenori  aaA  Messta. 
Chanpness  and  Sale  the  hasseSi  with  the  eesasional  sssistanci  of  Ita« 
lian  profossors.  Banti  snng  Deve  sei,''  Barlleman  ^  Tke  Lord 
worketh  n  ondersy**  &  Mr.  W.  Kn)  vett "  Jehovah  crowned,^*  The  sub- 
scribers had  gradually  increased  and  were  now  410.  The  direction 
had  continued  nearly  unchanged,  except  by  the  addition  of  the  Duke 
of  Leeds  and  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  In  1797  Signor  Vioanovi 
snng  a  duet  with  Banti  and  ^  FiUte  imtigM^  from  HandePs  Otho. 

In  1800  two  of  the  most  esteemed)  most  encsilsat,  and  moataonnd 
singers  of  the  present  day  (Mrs.  Biavohi  Imt  and  Mrs.  Vavohaw) 
appeared  as  Miss  JackscMi  and  Mim  Tennant.  The  pure  a'nd  chaste 
style,  the  fine  intonation,  and  above  all,  the  beautiful  articulation  of 
the  former  lady  has  justly  (Mititled  her  to  a  pre-eminent  place  among 
^the  professors  of  this  country,  while  the  latter  adds  ^very  season  to 
the  reputation  and  respect  which  haR  attended  her  sinoe  her  earliest 
eatmneeiatopublielifo.  In  1809  Mrs.  BiUingtan  returned  from  the 
continent  to  these  concerts  in  the  Aill  meridian  of  her  piodigious 
powers.  Msster  KeQner  was  also  brought  forwanL  The  suhserfp- 
tion  had  now  reached  685  names. 

The  year  1804  saw  the  concert  ap^ain  removed  to  a  house  which 
was  hired  by  the  directors  of  Sir  John  Gallini,  at  the  rorner  of  Han- 
over-street, Hanover-squarey  and  fitted  up  in  the  most  splendid 
manner  for  the  performances.  The  change  in  the  situation  of  the 
orchestra  to  the  opponte  end  of  the  room  howerer  bm^  be  lamented, 
as  it  is  said  to  hare  injured  the  effisct  of  the  music  Before  this  took 
place,  the  Hanover^square  room  was  conridetnd  to  be  the  best  in 
London  for  sound. 
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*  The  tvcceediii^  seasoHylSOd,  seems  to  haire  been  more  nueroosly 
attended  then  bed  been  known  beitire,  or  lias  been  riace  experieaeed, 
'tie  sttbscarften  were  756  in  amabery  altkeagli  Ae  submiptioB  was 
raised  to  aevea  goiBeas*  Tlwre  was,  lutwerer,  ne  aoTelty,  except  m 
the  person  of  Madams  OaAStim,  who  came  out  in  "  Fer^  prati,** 
the  song  which  is  related  to  have  been  written  by  Hanticl,  for  the 
celebrated  CuS!2oni,  and  which  occasioned  so  severe  a  dispute  be- 
tween them,  on  account  of  her  refusing  to  sing  it,  that  he  threatened 
la  throw  the  refractory  Signora  out  of  the  window,  and,  as  it  is  said, 
actually  teiaed  her  aad  lifM  op  the  sash  for  the  parpese.  Alanned 
at  this  fisaiM  piO€SSB|CBnoai  ooaiefttedyaiMl  hy  the  taqtiiritegracey 
pathos,  not  leas  than  by  the  beantilbl  omameBts  with  whichehe  exe* 
cated  and  divetsiied  the  Ihw  sweet  and  shaple  notes  that  eonpose 
the  air,  she  added  more  to  her  reputation  than  by  any  other  perform- 
ance. In  1806  the  subscription  was  raised  to  eight  guineas.  The 
teason  of  1807  added  Mrs.  Ashb,  Mrs.  Moumtaih,  and  Ma.  BsXi- 

•  LAMT,  to  the  list  ef  vocal  perfonaefs. 

Ia  1810  Madams  CATALAJit  succeeded  Mrs.  BilMaftoii,  and 
peilMps  aefer  did  ae  laach'taleat  wtke  ia  each  rapid  saeeesBiea. 
Wa  will  iastitale  aa  eomparisoas  hetweea  such  exahed  degrees 
ef  merit,  particaiariy  as  ear  partiality  for  the  oraaaieat  of  etnr  owa 
country,  speaking  our  own  language,  and  prepossessed  of  our  early 
musical  predilections  through  a  vast  range  of  various  composition, 
might  be  thought  to  disable  our  judgment.  We  cannot,  however, 
bid  adieu  to  the  fascinations  of  the  one  or  welcome  the  eaehantment 
of  the  other,  withoat  oiforiag  our  foiat  ttihate  of  ealogy,  aad  without 
thus  pladaf  apoa  record  oar  foehls  teatinoay  to  the  merits  of  the 
aMstillastrioas  iastaaocsofaataralaDdacquired  powers^ia  our  own 
time. 

The  direction  appears  to  have  undergone  an  important  alteration 
in  1811.  We  find  in  that  year  it  consisted  of  their  Royal  Highnesses 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Cambridge,  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  the  Earls  of  Uxbridge,  Fortescue,  Daraley, 
aad  Grey  de  Wthoo.  Aaioa|^  tlie  Yocalisis,  Mr.  Bartleaiaa,  froui 
iadiipusitiePy  was  represeated  hy  Mr.  Bellaniy . 

Daring  the  saceaeding  year  Madaaie  Catalaai  had  a  dispute  with 
Hke  directors,  and  seceded  after  the  sixth  concert.  Mrs.  Bianchi 
Lecy  was  then  introduced  into  the  orchestra^  but  that  lady  ahso 
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retired  at  the  expiration  of  three  nig^bt^,  and  Mrs.  DiCKoxk  con- 
cluded the  season.    Mr.  Bartieman  was  ro?*tored. 

Ill  the  year  1813  both  the  Cataiam  and  Mrs.  Bianchi  Lacy  re- 
turned, and  Mr.  Vauohak,  a  tenor  sii^^,  who  has  iDberitod  Uie 
place  of  Mr.  Harrbon,  fogethtr  #itii  nadi  of  hm  swtetacM  and 
refioem^nty  wu  for  ilie  first  time  engagttd. 

la  1814  tkft  Prioee  of  Waters  wuae  was  witlidrawii  ^wm  the  dirae- 
tioD,  and  that  of  the  Duke  of  DevonshiraN  apfiears.  Madame  Cata- 
lani  finally  retired,  and  the  other  performers  were  the  same,  with 
the  exception  of  the  introduction  of  Miss  Stefhkn  r. 

The  year  1815  was  marked  by  the  engagemeui  ot  Mas.  SAi«voa 
and  Miss  D.  Travis.  ^ 

Dariog  1816  Signora  Sbmi  suag  throe  mghlSi  and  Ma.  Dosir« 
•KTT  was  added  to  the  tenor  siogen.  For  the  last  tea  years  the 
Baiaber  ef  subacriben  had  ilnctaated  helweeD  ^SC^and  TOO  nams. 

At  theconeerlsof  1817  theperforaiersweraMADAMB  Camporbse, 
Madame  Fodor,  (onalternate nights)  Mr*.  Vaughan,  Miss  Stephens, 
Miss  Travi-^,  and  Miss  S.  Travis,  Messrs.  Vaug;Iian,  Bradbury, 
Dnrusett,  Uawes,  Win.  Knyvett,  Goss,  Gore,  Bellamy,  aud  Berlle- 
Bftan.   The  band  was  led  by  MA..CaAifaa,  aad  Ma.  GaBAToaax 
was  the  conductor*  The  instrumeAtal  perforoMmeoasisted'ef  « 
16  Violias  -  , 
6  Tenors 
4  Violonceltos 
4  Double  Basses 
6  Oboes  and  Flutes 
4  Bassoons 
^  Trumpets 
3  Trpmbones 
—  Kettle  Dnnas. 
Such  have  been  the  changeaand  ssch arelbe  present  arraD^mesits 
of  ah  institution,  whieh  in  all  that  relates  to  classical  selection  of  the 
music,  to  the  perfection  of  per  lor  iaanc€,  and  to  iJiose  clisiiiKhoim 
attending  an  amusement  prepared  expressly  for  the  %ery  highest 
ranks  of  society,  is  elevated  above  every  other  similar  entertaiimttit 
in  the  United  Kingdom.   The  steadiag^vole  9i  the oeneevt,  namely, 
that  all  the  music  shall  have  been  camyosed  twenty  yearr,  has  never  . 
been  relaxed  except  in  the  instanoe  of -haoioniced:  aits.  'Seme  of 
the  latter  compositions  of  this  kind  have  been  admitted  into  the  bill  of 
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fare,  but  nevertheless  coniiug  under  the  regulation  in  the  principal 
point  of  the  melody.  If  the  subject  has  aut  beeu  wjittea  twenty 
years,  the  g;iee  is  considered  inadmissible. 

It  kata  been  thoii^t  that  there  is  a  general  heaviness  hangiog 
over  tiMie  performiuma.  if  we  are  unable  eoticely  to  diaaeat  from 
such  an  opioiooy  we  are  notwithstaiidlng  free  to  acknowledge  that 
we  think  the  ol^^ctVNi  of  no  Ibrca  as  applied  to  this  oonicert  in  par- 
tkwlar^  ami  for  the  leMons  we  shall  alledge.  In  the  6rst  y)lare,  all 
performances  in  this  country,  of  whatever  natiu  r,  an  too  loug  iur  the 
continued  engagement  of  lIk  amlience.  They  .  t  aunt  uce  al  uii  hour 
when  the  mind,  if  it  has  iiui  uiidero'one  much  i)osiiive  fatigue,  has 
yetsustained  and  borne  through  the  larger  portion  of  its  daily  busi* 
acss.  .  A  patient  and  almost  uninterrupted  aiieniion  of  four  hours  is 
ejn^tad  from  peiaoas  who  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  the  world 
am  aMMtomed  to  be  themselves  the  speakers  and  the  acton  in  the 
drama  of  life,  and  not  only  to  be  listened  to,  but  to  be  regarded,  fol- 
lowed, and  admired  ;  though  habitually  instructed  to  such  a  mastery 
of  the  passions  and  the  feelings  as  in  es^efitial  to  good  breeding,  they 
are  nevertheless  more  easily  and  more  quickly  a  prey  to  ennui  then 
those  of  any  other  condition.  .Nothing  ran  be  more  strict  than  the 
order  and  decorum  preserved  at  the  King*s  concert*  From  thesp 
circumstances  alone  therefore  we  should  consider  that  every  one  who 
is  not  a  real  lover  of  the  art  would  soon  be  sensible  of  an  uneasiness 
which  belongs  to  himself  and  to  his  habits,  rather  than  to  the  music 

If  we  regard  the  general  tone  of  the  sclection8,they  must  ofiieces- 
sity  be  of  a  sublime  and  grand  descri|)ti()ii.  The  English  composi- 
tioHs  of  an  anticut  character  (we  iuciude  those  of  JIandcl)  arc  al- 
most all  set  to  sacred  words.  The  services  of  Maroello  and  Jomelli 
aieof  a  emilar  construction*  Their  import  is  conveyed  to  and  em- 
bodied in.the  melody.  The  distinctions  of  those  early  .ages  of  the 
•eieaee  which  this  concert  is  most  particularly  interested  to  pre- 
serve, are  grandeur  of  design,  purity  of  expression  and  learned  style. 
We  may  consider  the  ancient  concert  as  a  sort  of  collegiate  founda- 
tion, which  retains  in  its  pristine  and  reverend  authority,  the  sound, 
rlsmifsl  erudition  (we  might  almost  say  the  musical  religion)  of  the 
country,  unpolluted  and  unmixed  witk  the  fopperies  of  these  or  any 
other  times ;  a#  a  •ehool  where  proftmors  may  fx  their  taste  upon  the 
gnnuHla  of  iolid  leamipgy  and  upon  that  exceUeoce  which  has  re- 
ceijr^  in  the  acknowledgment  and  adoption  of  more  than  one  ge- 
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nerstion  ofmaiikind,  the  stamp  of  a  living  and  an  immortal  fame. — 
It  la  not  trom  selections  oi  buch  a  chaiacter  that  a  light  and  soon  to 
be  forr^ottcn  species  of  amusement  can  be  derived.    To  be  felt  at  ail 
thejf  oniiiit  be  felt  deeply,  and  dec  p  loeiiog  was  never  yet  numbered 
Mong  the  brief  aad^aaiiai  eatertaiomeiito  of  ftabiooable  levity. 
Bot  while  sueh  are  and  nicli  must  ever  bo  the  noble  and  digniied 
lhatarea  of  the  inatitatioDy  no  want  of  variety  aan  be  charged  upon 
the  eoneert*  In  the  biUa  of  last  aeaaon  whieh  are  now  lying  before 
us  we  find  as  much,  quite  as  much  of  change  and  relief  as  is 
consistent,  or  u  e  may  say  as  i-:  rp(|uiaite.    We  are  to  consider  the 
pi  ofi'ssed  intentions  of  the  audience  together  with  the  character  of 
the  selections.    In  the  very  first  under  the  direction  of  the  Archbi- 
abof  of  York,  we  have  the  aamea  of  JTaiwfe/,  KefU^  MaHwij  Crofts 
Giuckf  JomelUt  WaelretU^  GemManiy  madPtnteU^  Wo  very  muck 
doubt  whether  any  bill  of  ftre  can  exhibit  move  variety  in  the  same 
number  of  pieces.  Their  superior  excellence  will  not  be  diiputed. 

We  regard  then  the  King's  concert  as  (he  ark  wherein  is  preserved, 
amidst  the  deluge  oi  heterogeneous  music  wliich  threatens  to  flow  in 
upon  us  from  all  corners  of  the  earth,  the  principles  that  are  chiefly 
valuable,  and  out  of  which,  if  at  all,  the  regeneration  of  good  taste 
*    is  to  be  expected. 

It  will  seem  a  necessary  consequence  from  what  wo  have  said  that 
the  same  spirit  should  prevail  in  the  peHSMmaaoe  as  in  the  selection ; 
the  singers  having  the  same  chaste  and  severe  judgment  to  appre- 
hend, there  must  be  a  sort  of  traditionary  jB^overnment  with  relation 
to  the  r^orution  of  the  ti!u?=;!c,  that  forbids  ilio  introduction  of  the  in- 
substantial oroameats  of  the  day ;  the  composition  is  addressed 
to  all  times ;  the  mauner  of  the  performance  must  also  partake  of 
the  same  elements  of  aeisnco^  wUoh  have  their  foundations  in  tin 
nentimentt,  essotions,  and  passions  of  the  human  heart :  the  par- 
fcrmers  ere  students  in  the  great  school  of  principles*  Honea  it 
follows  that  nothing  can  be  more  strictly  excellent  than  the  whale 
conduct  of  the  orchestra.  It  is  precision  itself.  They  who  have 
never  been  at  the  antient  music  can  be  said  to  have  no  practical 
notion  of  a  chorus.  In  all  other  places  a  chorus  is  the  united  voci- 
fbration  of  fifty  singcm,  hardly  one  of  whom  eould  be  endured  alone. 
Here  however  it  is  the  delightftil  consonaaoe  of  a  band  of  the  bast 
performers,  so  regulated  and  modiM  by  tlnir  own  proper  Ibeling 
and  by  the  presiding  judgment  of  agieat  master,  that  every  rise  and 
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fill],  every  minute  g^radation  of  the  light  arid  shade  of  sound  is  pre^ 
served  in  the  richest  variety  and  in  the  utmost  possible  delicacy. 

Such  is  the  true  portraiture  of  this  National  DsFosiTflfBT  of 
SciBHTiFic  PaiHCiFLBS|  and  we  cannot  close  our  sketch  more  . 
Ihithftdly  than  by  assuring  our  readers,  that  the  KtNO*s  CoircEnT 
presents  a  combined  example  of  direction  and  execution  worthy  to 
be  considered  as  the  ofll^prin<^  of  dignified  leisurei  and  as  the  (ho^ien 
object  of  Regal  patronage  and  protection. 

To  the  twelve  Concerts  of  Antient  Music  is  appended  a  thirteenth, 
on  wli}eh  occasion  is  invariably  performed  the  sacred  Oratorio  of  the 
Messiah,  for  thehenefit  of  Pundjbr  the  support  of  decayed  must'- 
dans  and  their fimilies*  To  amist  at  this  oratorio  makes  a  part  of  the 
engagement  to  the  antient  music.  This  society  took  its  rise  in  the  year 
1738,  from  the  following  occurrence  •  Mr.  Michael  CiinisTiAN 
FesTiNG,  a  German  professor  then  le^ideut  in  London,  being^  one 
day  seated  at  the  window  of  the  Orange  coffee-house,  at  the  corner 
of  the  Haymarket,  observed  a  very  intelligent  looking  boy  driving 
an  asa  and  selling  brick-dust.  He  was  in  rags,  fuid  oa  enquiry 
waa  fiinnd  to  be  the  son  of  an  nnfortnoate  nnsieian.  Struck  with 
grief  and  mortification  that  the  object  before  him  should  be  the  child 
of  a  brother  ])i  ofi  ssor,  Mr.  Festing  determined  to  attempt  something, 
with  the  assistance  ot'Dr.  Morrice  Green.  These  worthy  men  im- 
mediately established  a  fund  toward  the  support  of  decayed  musi- 
cians and  their  families, 

tt  may  appear  somewhat  singular  that  the  engagement  to  perform 
gratia  at  the  rehearsal  and  Oratorio,  should  be  linked  with  the  en- 
gagemettta  Ibr  the  Antient  Concert ;  but  the  cause  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  Abbey'performances,  the  last  of  which  was  in  1790.  His  Majesty 
at  that  time  suggested  that  one  on  a  smaller  scale  should  take  place 
anniKiily,  at  St.  Marn-itct's  Church,  adjoinini;  VVostminstpr  Abbey, 
for  the  bonc  lit  of  the  t iind.  The  performance  continued  duritig  four 
successive  years,  it  was  then  removed  to  Whitehall  ohfftpal|  and 
lasted  there  two  years  more,  but  the  sums  netted  were  miserably 
saall^  and  his  Majesty,  with  that  benevolonea  so  truly  liis  character- 
istic, espnasittg  his  surprise^  when  the  aoooouts  wete  (as  waa  oaa- 
tomar}')  laid  before  him,  that  there  waa  no  mone  than  five  pounds 
clear,  enquired  <^How  is  all  this,  8cc,  Sec.**  upon  which  M.  Nicholai, 
one  of  the  pages,  explained  that  the  enormous  e.xpence  attending  the 
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creeling^  orchestras,  staircases  for  their  Majestion,  6lc,  swall(>>v«Ml  up 
the  profit*?.  The  King  most  kindly  and  humanely  desired  tu  know 
how  he  could  assist  them  with  bellur  prospect  to  the  tund.  The 
Commiliee  then  took  the  liberty  to  request,  that  it'  iiis  Majesty 
would  condescend  to  honour  an  evening  performance,  at  a  public 
Concert  room,  it  would  indiaputably  auiwer.  The  King  immodi* 
ately  assented,  and  proposed  making  the  perfbrmaiice  on  the  scale 
of  the  Antient  Concert,  and  promised  to  attend  upon  condition, 
1  laudel's  music  alone  was  performed.  The  Messiah  was  then  chosen, 
and  hi\4  continued  to  be  the  performance  ever  since. 

The  annual  subscribers  to  this  Concert  pay  one  f^uinea,  and  are 
entitled  to  a  ticket  for  the  Concert,  and  one  for  the  rehearaal.  A 
subscriber  often  guineas  constitutes  a  governor  for  life. 

Abstract  of  the  Lb^wh  and  Reaolotiotts  of  the  Fand  for  tiie  nppori  of 
Decayed  Musicians  and  their  Families,  May  8,  1738. 

Whorca?',  a  "nKsrription  was  set  on  foot  the  Hrxnnninnf  of  the  mnnt?i,  for 
o-tal)lishing- a  luud  for  tiw  support  of  decayed  niusiciiuis  or  their  faiuiiies  ; 
wlucli  subscriplion  having-  met  with  uncommon  succt}H.H,  the  tiub^cribers  have 
bad  two  general  meettn|r9,  in  order  to  form  themselves  into  a  regular  tociety, 
by  the  name  of  the  society  of  masicians  nnd  have  elected  twelve  govcmoni 
for  the  present  year,  and  also  agree  to  the  following-  resolutions : — 

1.  That  every  subscril)er  to  this  charity  do  \my  at  least  half  a  crown  a 
quarter;  the  first  payment  to  be  made  on  or  berorc  Miilsummerday  next.* 

%  That  there  be  amioaliy,  on  the  Sunday  before  Midsummer  day,  a  ^vne^ 
ral  meeting  of  the  nid  subscribers,  fo  inspect  the  aoconnts,  and  (»  elect  twelve 
govemon  oy  ballot,  and  that  the  said  governors,  or  any  five  of  tbera,  shaH 
nave  power  of  receiving  all  monies  col!  rtrd  for  tlii^  rfi  irltv,  pr^v*'>rr  i]\a 
same,  as  f'oon  possible,  into  the  hrin<l«*  of  Mr.  Andrew  Drum inoiid, 
banker,  upon  account,  and  lor  die  use  of  ihh  Hociety,  there  to  remain  until 
it  arise  to  a  sum  capable  of  being  put  out  at  interest,  in  some  fund  secured 
by  parliament. 

3.  That  the  said  Governors,  or  any  five  of  them,  shall  have  power  of  draw- 
ing upon  ]Vfr.  A.D.  for  such  fums  a^s  shall  he  wantrd  for  the  n^«e  of  this  cha- 
rity, and  (undersuch  restrictions  asslia!!  fif  jnf^L*  1  ..i  ct^ssarv  by  tlie  suciety), 
to  (li^pose  of  the  same,  keeping  an  OKuct  accuunl  ready  to  be  produced  to  any 
subaeriber,  when  requiredl 

4.  That  no  person  or  hb  family  shall  receive  any  benefit  from  this  fund  who 
has  not  hern  a  professor  of  mu'^ic,  and  also  a  subscriber  to  this  c  harity  at  loa««t 
ono  year  ;  and  thnt  '-uch  pcT^nn  shall  prorhirc  a  certificate,  signed  by  ten 
subscribers,  who  arc  not  governors,  of  his  ijcing  a  pcopef  object^  before  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  any  relief  from  the  said  fund. 

5.  That  no  man  who  has  not  a  family  shall  receive  of  this  fund  more  than 
10  shillings  a  week,  except  in  case  of  Mckness  an  allowance  for  advice  and 
medicines,  at  the  discretion  of  the  governors  for  the  time  being, 

*  In  1776  the  sum  oflirenty  thilliogs  per  annum  was  rcqiiirerl  tifnll  new>elrrle<l  meiA* 

bars,  iasiestf  ef  lea  |  asd  Ike  old  asaikcrs  ihso  eg rse4»  sImsi  «aaatnf»asl^t  psi. <ke 
sane  sva« 
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5.  Thai  a  weekly  allowance,  not  exceeding  7?.  be  made  to  the  w'kIows  of 
such  musicians  (who  have  been  subscrtherH  to  thin  fund,)  as  are  reuli^  fouuil 
to  be  in  want ;  but  the  aaid  allowanee  to  cease  if  ihey  many  again. 

7*  T%at  care  shall  be  taken  of  the  children  of  such  inosieiant  (who  have 
^en  rabAcribere  to  this  fund,)  as  are  left  destitute  of  other  support. 

8.  That  an  allowance,  not  exceeding"  5/.  he  made  for  the  funeral  of  every 
Mich  musician  (who  has  been  a  subscriber  to  this  fund,)  as  shall  die  without 
leaving  effects  sufficient  tu  defray  the  expences  of  a  decent  interment ;  con- 
ditfuwalWy  that  flneh  penen  continued  a  eubteriber  to  this  charity  until  the 
time  of  his  death. 

0  T!Kif  in  nvtler  to  make  a  rrfrnlar  (11-ilrIliution  of  tliis  chnrifv,  lliern  a 
meetinsT  of  <lie  [jfovernors  the  Hrst  SiinriMV  in  every  monlh.  nf  the  Cartlio-jni 
Head  Tavern,  near  Ciiariiig  Cro^,  or  any  other  place  that  shall  be  ag;reeil 
upon  by  the  governoni  for  toe  time  being  ;  at  which  meetings  the  governors 
wall  have  a  power  of  adtnittingr  such  persona  to  subitcribe  to  thia  fund  aa  they 
ihall  judge  not  likely  to  become  soon  a  charge  to  it ;  and  that  no  |ieraon  be 
admitted  a  subscriber  bat  auch  as  ahali  be  approved  of  by  the  aaid  governora, 
or  a  majority  of  them. 

10.  That  no  allowance  whatever  be  made  to  the  ^overnurn  fur  tiicir  said 
aMMithly  meetings,  but  that  all  auch  meetinga  be  at  their  own  exoence. 

11.  That  all  auch  anbacribera  as  are  professors  of  inuaic,  aoall  pay  their 
aobseriptioitt,  or  cause  them  tobepai^l  into  the  hands  of  the  governors  at  some 
of  ihe  fiaid  monthly  meetings,  and  that  a  person  be  appointed  (witli  a  salary 
of  5/.  a  year,)*  to  collect  the  subscriptions  of  tliose  persons  who  arc  not 
professors  of  music. 

19,  That  If  any  aohacriber  neglect  lo  pav  hla  anbacriplion  for  three  quar- 
tern, he  and  hia  family  ahall  be  lor  evfer  exemdedaoy  benefit  ariaing  from  this 

fu;iH. 

1  L  That  the  governor"  «h;dl  he  ohljrrpfl  tn  ml!  n  r^ffnieral  meeting  of  the 
society,  whenever  it  is  required  by  any  twenty  ot  the  hub^•cr^bers. 

14.  That  in  eaaea  not  provided  for  by  the  aforesaid  articles,  the  governora, 
ibr  die  time  being,  shaJI  nave  power  of  acting  by  auch  r^«oUltlons  of  their  own 
ttttkiogf  as  from  time  to  time  shall  become  ne<uv<sary  ;  Initahnll  hf>  obliired  to 
rpr>ort  nW  such  reaoltttioaa  to  the  nenct  general  meeting,  in  order  to  liave  then 
confirmed.f 


In  1 739  a  compact  wan  formed  w  iili  the  corporation  of  (he  sons  nfthr  rfcrgy^ 
by  which  the  sorietv  en"fn!red  lo  furnish  a  band,  selected  from  their  !«nb- 
aeribing  members,  for  the  two  amnial  performances  in  St.  FanTs  Cathedral^  in 
iMMsideration  of  the  sum  of  50^.  which  the  corporation  agreed  to  allow  each  » 
year  to  the  Bociely  ;  and  this  sum  has  been  constantly  thrown  into  the  fund, 
and  appropriated  to  charitable  purpoaea*  Beaidea  the  casual  and  fluctuating 
income  arising  from  subacriptionB  and  benefits,  the  society  has  been  honoured 
with  a  few'liene&clioiis  in  Ihe  way  of  legacies^  of  which  the  following  la  an 
account 

•  The  rrtllprlor'?  Rnlnry.  in  1751,  WES  BUgmenfrr?  tn  '25!.  \ter  unniim. 
-f  As  the  mpkt  rigid  oecnnuiajr  was  abtolulely  necesvarj  during  die  itidtncy  ot  tlie  society, 
4hc«e  fasiBiaenial  laws,  huwever  illiberal  ahd  (oalractcd  Ibey  may  at  prneni  apiirar, 

wpre,  prrhap«!,  'he  brst  which  cnu!d  thrn  hr  {|l|o«red  «ir  detltert  ;  fnrt  nnn-  Tlir  rnpirnl  of  ihc 
taad  itl»ecoiDC  to  (UMiderable,  and  expt'claiinos  from  future  plaiH»  »«>  promiktngi  lliejr  ccr- 

lately  rc^oirv  iMMdIata  fcviaal  and  cateaaioe. 
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In  Mr.  Claudius  llojerc,  a  prore««sional  nibscriber  to 

tito  iuricl,  bcqueUthed  to  its  use  the  sum  of. 
In  1760,  Mr.  Boys  Waldron,  ditto  


50 


In  178^,  "Mr.  Janes  MathiUy  merebanl,  an  iioiiorary  labtcriber  50 
Thin  worthy  dilettante,  who  was  a  constant  benefa^r  to  the  faiul|  firmn  the 
tiaie  of  ila  iortitaliM  to  hb  At0h^  exeliisive  of  hia  amraal  nibacri|»tMNi|  aa  an 
hooorarj  membori  frcqMoutiiy  mod*  pfeionta  1o  tho  cbatiljf,  in  nMinay,  al  the 
time  of  tho  honellt.  Tha  admirably  fall,  melloary  and  axtonshre  base  voice  of 
Mr*  Jamaa  Malliina  will  be  tong  deplored  by  bit  fHends,  but  partieularly  by 
the  membart  and  tVeqaentert  of  ike  Crown  and  Anehor  Gonoerly  wbo  were 
BO  \ong  and  so  highly  deh'g-hted  by  its  effects. 

But  the  moiit  considei  uhle  bo(|ucst  vvhicii  tlie  society  has  ever  received  from 
individual  benevolence,  hai*  heen  from  its  g^reat  henefactor,  George  Fre<leric 
Handel,  who  left  to  it  the  sum  (if  1000/.  concerning-  which  leo-acy  the  follow- 
ing account  haA  |^en  procured  from  the  minutes  of  the  society  : — 


Dr.  Buswell,  late  gentleinan  of  tbe  Chapel  Royal,  and  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  aociety'a  aceoontx,  rdported^  that  lt54L  stock,  of  the  reduced 
bank  annnitiea,  now  atandin|p  in  the  namea  of  Mr.  Thanutt  Wood^  Mr*  Peter 
Gillier,  and  Mr.  Chriallan  Reich,  w  the  boohs  bf  the  eooptey  tif  the  bank  of 
England,  ha^  been  tranaferred  to  fhem  hf  Geoirge  Aurfind,  Ek|.  one  of  the 
exeeators  of  the  last  will  and  toitnaiMil  of  George  Froderie  Hndel,  Esq.  de- 
ceased, in  fhN  satisftctioaaiid  dlwfaarya  of  the  legacy  of  lOOfM.  gl^ven  and  be- 

rallied  by  the  said  George  Frederic  Handel,  in  and  by  one  of  the  codicils  to 
his  last  will,  to  the  society,  by  the  name  of  the  Society  for  the  Support  of  De- 
caved  MuHicians  ant!  tlit  ir  Families,  to  bc  disposed  of  in  the  most  beneficial 
manner  for  the  support  of  tiiat  charity.**  By  these  donations,  by  the  quarterly 
contribotiona  of  the  members  of  the  society  during  the  first  years  of  the  insti- 
tation,  and  afWrwaids  when  double  that  sum  was  required^  by  their  annual 
paymenta,  by  honorary  subseriben,  and  by  benefits  from  Jiiiie  17th,  1730,  to 
June  90lh,  1784,  exclusive  of  the  tfOOOf.  from  the  direclom  of  0ie  comme- 
moration of  Handel,  It  appeara,  that  in  the  ooune  of  45  yein,  the  aoeiety  haa 
not  only  acennuilaled  a  sum  aalioienf  for  the  plirchase  of  19/KX)/.  tn  aoulh 
aea  annuities  and  three  per  centa.  bat  his  paid  to  their  infirm  and  indigent 
brethren  and  their  fitmilies  94,814^  I4s«  O^d. 

And  it  does  appear  that  these  sums  have  been  dfslribiited  in  tbe  most 
upright  and  intelligent  manner,  allowing  to  each  claiming  member 


Jmn9  17IA,  1759. 


>  or  WiH  subsistence  per  month  •    •  • 

For  a  widow  

For  each  child,  the  father  being  dead 


J^.    S.  D. 

2    2  0 

1  10  4 

0  10  O 
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s.  d. 

For  schooling,  from  5  y««n  okl  to    per  ^uartfir  0  Ip  0 

From  8  to  14  0  15  0 

For  the  ^oerai  of  deceased  pensioner  »  5   0  0 


The  iocielyy  ever  liaee  ill  firrt  inttitatieN,  has  no4  only  bees  Irell  rapperted 
by  ha  pcuMipel  iiieinbera»  bm  by  the  poUie  hi  general;  far  ifc  appears,  that 
the  Imreit  ■auael.iiim  feeetved  hi  the  eomae  of  ea  nwij  yeafa^  by  eahaerip* 
tioM  end  beneAl^  liae  eaoeeded  40(ML  Meept  im  3700^  utoi  ifc  ealy  amounted 
tol34iLaiidthehighe8tiom,aikl783aadl78S,  haaeseeededllOOi:  Of 
Ihete  sums  the  money  ammally  expended,  except  the  two  or  three  first  years 
of  the  imtitulion,  1ms  been  ironi  1%0L  to  i^BQ/.  whieh  was  disbursed  in  1769. 

The  society's  present  pensioners  are  7  iohrin>  ' 

an<i  fiecayeri  brethren^  at  •••••••(•w  7  ^    ^  ^\  £ach 

Twentj.eight  widows,  at  ••••••««••••«••«•    1  10  4^  per  tnottth. 

RleTen  children,  at    0  10.  0^ 

Other  childiea  and  widows  at  different  allowaiieet  pmpegUowed  te  their 
aituation  and  necessities ;  for  Ike  whele  ^  whiehi  wjlhrea  atteimce  for  the 
■ohoeiui|^4>f  ehikhwaef  diffeMKiiage^theaeaely  at'pMwtiaata  eertaw 
aarfent  va^tmcn^W^X^M*  par  ntooiky  or  70QIL  per  ennnm. 

At  theiK  annual  baaelfita  the  ^rmipa]  praMewd  aabaeribera  to  the  charity 
whoareiicAe|apbyed.hi  Iba  ofdiealra»are  appointed  to  ettend  at  the  several 
dooraead  efioetof  tbethealre,  the  whole  botiBeM  hein-  irmwacted  by  them, 
-aahrti^aa  regiahited  and  ordered  hy  a  oommittee  for  the  concert.  And  it 
■eeeif  as  if  no  charitable  institution  could  be  more  out  of  the  reach  ofabuHe, 
embezzlenient,  or  partiality,  regulated  with  more  care,  integrity,  and  ceco- 
nomy,  or  have  its  income  so  immediately  <lerived  from  the  activity  and  talenta 
of  its  owfi  mem  hers.  Except  a  small  salary  to  tlie  secretaiy^  and  another  to 
the  collector,  there  is  note  lucrative  empkiynieBt  belonging  to  the  institution; 
so  that  the  whole  pnxluce  of  subscriptions  and  benefits  is  nett^  and  clear  of  all 
deduction  or  draw  back.  Mr.  Michael  ChriatiMi  Fe«thig  and  Dr.  Morrice 
Green  took  the  lead.at  the  time  of  iwUtutioff  this  aooietyy  end  for  twel? e  or 
fonrteen  yean  afierwarda.  8uiee  their  deeeate,  other  MiMA>Uti«,  who  were  ^ 
h^  in  llie  prolMon,  and  of  whoie  probity  and  hononr  their  brediren  had  a 
food  opinion,  were  plaeed  altemalely  in  the  chair ;  and  now,  by  the  preat 
aceetMon  to  the  land  4bom  the  proftta  of  the  hrte  commemoration,  it«  capud 
beeomea  A  aefious  end  weighty  eoncem,  amounting  to  upwards  of  2^,(X)0/. 
in  south  sea  annuities  and  three  per  cents,  which  realizes  and  ascertains  an 
iocome  of  678/.  a  year,  exclusive  of  bw^fifs  or  snhscrif^kms. 

The  path,  tlter(;fore,  w  liich  the  governors  and  court  of  assistants  have  now 
ip  pamie,  is  perfectly  plain  end  pieataat;  the  power  of  alleviating  dislreie 
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ami  niiserv,  ffetliii^  tlu'  'I'^'gry,  cIolliiti«r  the  naked,  and  ;ulmiiii>teriiig 
to  age  ami  infirmities,  iii  placed  iu  liieii*  iiuiid^  wttiioul  ihc  lioubie  uf  pro- 
viding the  means. 


FIRST  L.IN£S  OF  VOCAL  CRITICISM. 

Bbporb  we  enter  upon  the  merits  of  individuals  whose  success  in  • 
an  arduous  profession  is  the  subject  of  investigation,  and  may  be 
effected  by  opifiion,  it  appears  to  be  necessary  to  discuss  in  a  brief 
compass,  a  few  of  the  first  principles  of  criticism  as  applied  to  vocal 

science.  It  is  to  he  remembered  (iiud  the  fact  uill  account  for  most 
of  the  discrepancies  between  persons  of  sound  jiuli^ment)  that  there* 
is  no  absolute  standard  of  comparison  in  any  one  of  the  constituents 
of  excellence ;  that  there  is  a  difference  at  different  times  both  in  the 
fiicolty  of  performing  and  the  fiicnlty  of  judging— that  there  is  ft 
variety  belonging  to  place,  spirits,  and  temper,  both  in  the  critic  and 
the  performer;  and  that  there  is  a  very  wide  distinction  indeed, 
^rowinsT  out  of  and  nurtured  by  association.  It  is  therefore  a  fun- 
dament ;il  rule  in  our  estitnation,  that  no  accurate  knowledge  of  a 
musican'-  jxiwers  can  he  oliiained,  except  from  a  patient  and  con- 
tinued regard  at  sundry  times  and  places  of  the  various  qualities 
that  constitute  the  degrees  of  the  scale  of  excellence.  Nor  does  this 
opinion  arise  so  much  from  the  circumstances  that  affect  the  execu* 
tion  of  the  singer,  as  from  those  which  bias  the  judgment  of  the 
hearer.  Taste,**  says  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  ^*  is  not  an  original  fa* 
culty,  but  a  power  gradually  formed  by  experience  and  observation. 
It  implies  indeed  as  its  ground-work  a  certain  degree  of  sensibility, 
but  it  implies  also  the  exercise  of  the  judgment,  and  is  the  slow  re- 
sult of  an  attentive  examination  and  comparison  of  the  agreeable 
and  disagreeable  effects  produced  in  the  mind  by  external  objects.*' 
This  simple  definition  appears  to  concentrate  all  that  has  been 
written  on  the  often  disputed  question  of  taste.  But  it  will  be  ob- 
viously inferred,  that  the  powers  of  diseemment  in  the  Critic  will 
vary  as  much  or  even  more  than  the  exc^lenee  of  the  perfbrmer.— 
The  nearer  to  eminence  the  object  of  criticism  approaches,  the 
more  diliicult  a  nice  Hi  cision  becomes.  We  would  therefore  warn 
our  readers  a^Himi  any  expectation  they  may  forai)  of  the  p08« 
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sHpiHty  of  Ml  aeemte  delineation  in  worcb,  of  quaKties  it  k  so  diffi- 
cult torclcsB  in  iAm.  No  two  penom  set  out  upon  the  same  original 
perceptions,  and  at  every  step  they  advance,  they  diverge,  and  their 
course  is  liable  to  take  even  an  opposite  direction. 

The  better  to  enable  our  readers  to  s;o  along  with  us  in  our  prin- 
ciples of  Jndiringy^  we  have  reduced  the  elements  of  singing  to  the 
foUowiog  scale. 

1.  Intonation. 
2^  Conception* 
a.  Tone. 
*  4.  Elocution* 

5,  Science. 

6.  Execution. 

To  these  few  simple  elementary  divisions,  wo  confine  the  \\  bole  ex- 
ercii^eof  the  art,  and  we  consider  the  arrangement  sufficient  tor  the 
purpose  of  explanation.  All  others  that  we  know  of  are  componnda 
of  these.  For  instance^  Taite^  we  say^  is  regnlated  eoneeptioiiy 
ornament,  the  combined  production  of  conception  and  esecutionf  and 
tspressUm  comprehends  the  whole  scope  and  excellence,  of  the  art, 
every  intellectnal  power,  and  every  practical  (arraee.  These  few 
terms  are  indeed  tu  be  subdivided  in  themselves  ;  as  i'or  instance, 
tone,  which  is  of  various  icinds,  and  those  kinds  of  various  ijeauty. — - 
Power  is  a  modification  of  tone.  They  are  generally  also  combi- 
nntioBa  lioth  of  natural  and  mechanical  talents.  But  neverthe* 
Um  we  ooneidBr  the  ekiMti  to  be  those  we  have  entf merated,  and 
to  beennilinl,  according  to  the  order  we  have  laid  down.  They 
are  .the  genera^  the  rest  mrt$peeie$.  In  tUs  slight  ontline,  we  en- 
deavour to  do  no  more  than  establish  an  understanding  with  our 
readers,  to  institute  a  scale  of  proe^ression  to  which  w  e  may  in  com-" 
mon  refer.    For  all  these  several  elements  there  is  a  standard  of  per- 

• 

lection  formed  ia  the  mind  of  the  person  judging,  either  from  some 
real  or  knonrn  example,  or  firom  somd  innigined  possibility.^  The 
digniied  expfession  of  Mam,  the  power  and  execution  of  Catalani 
or  of  Billtngton'y  or  the  tone  of  Harrison^  have  perhaps  impressed 
his  ndnd  witll^  n  ride  of  perfection,  by  whif^h  he  measnres  the  object 
of  criticism.  Agaifi  he  may  believe,  that  their  several  perfections 
i^ght  be  unitec^  and  thus  create  to  himself  an  image  of  ideal  beauty 

*  Such  an  lOMge  has  been  more  ^tly  perhaps  defined  by  Madame  de  StaeL> 
^^^Ln  vrah  idee  db  f/syMtiAfe.*' 
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not  t(i  be  realized.  The  faculty  ut'  discriniinatiou  iben,  requires  not 
only  knowledge  and  ima^nation,  but  a  certain  temperance  and  so«* 
briety,  as  it  were,  in  commixing  these  ingredients.  We  must  have 
the  good  sense  to  determine  wbat  can  be  done,  as  well  as  the  me* 
mory  to  recal  wbat  has  been  done,  with  exactitude  enough  to  be 
just.  Nice  criticism  demands  nice  allowances  for  oursehres  as  well 
for  the  object  of  remark.  Wc  beard  Mara  wiLli  unhacknied  ears, 
and  with  all  the  freshness  of  new  deli<^ht  in  the  niorning  ot' youth, 
in  the  unabated  warmth  of  enthusiasm.  Our  judgment  of  Catalani 
was  taken  after  a  long  interval,  which  had  been  passed  in  a  pro* 
tracted  series  of  attention,  by  which  our  sense  itself  had  been  worn 
and  indurated,  while  it  took  whatever  of  polish  it  may  have  attained* 
Had  these  eminent  singers  been  reversed  in  the  order^of  time,  our^ 
estimation  of  them  might,  nay  must  have  been,  different.  We  point 
out  these  sources  ol'disagreement  in  the  exercise  of  taste,  because 
we  would  make  in  our  own  minds,  and  procure  from  our  roack  i:?, 
a  due  compeiisatioa  tor  aii  the  various  accidents  of  temper  and 
knowledge,  that  are  so  liable  to  warp  the  faculties  and  disturb  the 
judgment.  , 

We  assign  to  ItUonalion  the  first  place,  because,  although  it  is 
not  equally  obvious  in  terms  to  the  nnskilled  and  to  the  learned,  it 
is,  notwithstanding,  always  perceptible  to  the  practised  and  the 
unpractised  ear.  The  accuracy  of  our  apprehension  in  this  respect 
det ermine's  um  physical  aptitude,  and  is  uar  first  <juide.  We  have 
indeed  known  even  professors  who  have  had  a  ditlicuity  in  deciding  • 
whether  a  note  has  been  too  tlat  or  too  sharp,  wheii  the  variation 
from  the  pitch  has  been  very  minute ;  but  we  may  venture  to  aver, 
that  every  one  is  sensible  to  the  sour  eifect  which  is  the  result  of 
imperfect  intonation*  The  fact  is  curiously  exemplified  in  the  per- 
formance of  persons  accustomed  only  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
piano  forte.  Their  tune  is  never  so  exactly  perfect,  never  so  ring- 
ing, as  that  of  others  w  ho  are  in  the  habit  of  singing  to  a  band.  We 
do  not  speak  ofthedull  and  leathery  influence  upon  the  tone  which 
is  acquired  by  the  continual  accompaniment  of  the  piano  forte,  but 
of  a  deadnessin  the  intonation  (we  use  the  word  in  opposition  to 
ringing  tune)  which  close  observers  never  fiiii  to  perceive,  and 
which,  we  think,  will  account  for  the  contempt  in  which  profSessorB 
hold  the  tune  of  amateurs,  as  much  as  the  want  of  a  regular  system 
of  vocal  practice  in  the  beginning  of  their  education.  Let  it  not 
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however  be  forgotten  that  aIiI*  singers  do  at  times  &il  in  their  gene- 
ral intonatioD.  The  ear  is  not  so  much  in  fault  as  the  organs  of 
the-  throat.  Most  singers  Imve  also  one  note  ^hai  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
in  tone,  and  is  thence  called  the  fausae  note.  These  are  extenua- 
tions. But  the  rule  remains  thq  same ;  and  we  think  wc  may  safely 
aver  that  not iti  11(1^  detracts  so  considerably  iVuni  vocal  excellence  as 
imperfect  intonation. 

ConGcption,  by  which  we  intend  to  sigiufy  the  power  that  ima- 
gines the  full  force  of  every  passage^  and  the  best  possible  mode  of 
applying  the  faculties  that  express  it,  must  necessarily  have  prece- 
dence of  these  it  assumes  to  direct.  Conception  is  to  the  rest  what 
the  mind  is  to  Ihe  body :  it  is  the  power  to  which  art  is  indebted 
9ar  its  last  polish  as  well  as  its  first  effect :  every  embellishment 
that  a  composition  can  receive  springs  IVoiu  iu  exercise.  The  song 
itself  may  be  compared  to  an  outline,  to  A\hich  tlie  conception  of  the 
singer  gives  all  the  light  and  bhadow,  all  the  richness,  all  the  bril- 
liancy, all  the  grace  and  effect. 

Of  the  remaining  heads  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  further;  they 
are  explanatory  of  their  own  nature. 

Upon  these  elements  we  form  our  judgment  of  singing,  and  we 
make  cmr  estimate  accordina^  to  the  attainments  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed and  which  we  kiiou  to  exist.  It  can  but  have  been  constantly 
observed  that  different  performers  po  >  these  elements  in  va- 
rious gradations.  The  intonation  of  one  man  shall  be  very  tine, 
and  he  will  fail  in  the  declamatory  part  of  his  profession — another 
will  want  power,  yet  will  have  superior  quality  of  tone*  We  sliall 
not  think  it  fkir  to  consider  any  singer  otherwise  than  as  a  whole ; 
and  if  we- point  out  the  weak  parts,  we  shall  always  do  so  with  a 
reservation  in  fhvour  of  general  merits  and  abilities.  Thus  we4iope 
to  n>ak^  peace  between  criticism  and  personui  feeling,  by  the  medi- 
ation of  truth. 


As  we  protesB  to  tbund  our  work  on  the  basis  of  permanent  utility, 
and  as  we  hope  to  give  our  criticisms  some  claim  to  durability,  we 
have  judged  it  most  conducive  to  these  ends  to  retrograde  a  little  in 
the  order  of  time,  and  to  commence  our  review  of  the  vocal  per- 
formers ef  our  own  age,  by  an  analysis  of  the  powers  and  pretensions 
of  the  Totit  tenor  sin«^ers',  Messrs.  Incledon,  II  ar  n  iso\,  Hk  aham, 
and  Vaughan,  who  may  J>c  said  to  liavc  formed  the  public  taste  in 
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iJieir  iic|i«rtiiieiit,  diiriqg  the  yean  of  our  reaiombMoe.  li  is  «wh 
neatly  true  that  the  public  taste  does  little  nore  than  reflect  theteale 

of  thd  performer.    Original  geuius  aod  CNriginal  perfectioa  ficat 

attract  the  appro baii on  and  afterwards  sink  into  the  aflTectioiis  and 
p^overn  the  judfijmcnt  of  an  audience.  The  instances  >\  e  are  about 
to  produce,  the  natural  endowments  and  the  scientific  acquiremiBXitf 
we  are  about  to  analyse,  afford  abundant  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
lemark* 

In  the  early  part  of  the  period  under  our  nmxm^  Mr-  Hj^Buaoir 
became  the  object  of  admiration  in  the  orcheetra*  Mr.  Iiicuil»otr  \m 

the  theatre.     They  l^ad  scarcely  gained  their  zenith,  when  Jftr. 
Bbaham  appeared.     The  dazzling  qualities  of  this  astonishing 
singer  effected  a  complete  revolution  iu  the  sentimenUs  and  fi;eling9 
of  the  lovers  of  theatrical  music ;  and  if  Mf.  Uarri8on*8  ascen- 
dancy remained  unbroken  among  those  who,  attended  the  eonicert 
rooms  of  the  metropolis^  it  was  because  Ikis  excelleiicies  were  -of  a 
totally  different  clssB,  and  better  accorded,  if  we  may  jo  axprMit, 
with  the  regular  classical  habits  of  thinldiig  among  the  ovder  of 
persons  who  constituted  his  pri ncipal  hearers.  The  K1N9 HmsBLr) 
the  Noble  Di hectors  of  the  antient  music,  and  the  world  of 
fashion,  who  attended  the  antient  concert  and  the  vocal  concert 
e«5tnbli^hed  by  Mr.  H.  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Bartleman  and 
Knyvett,  had  associations  both  in  manners  and  in  rousiCf  whii^h 
suffered  some  degree  of  disturbance  at  the  bold,  innovations,  the 
eaitraordinary  forces  and  the  extravagant  ornainentB  of  Mr.  Braham's 
declamatory  and  florid  style.  The  enthusiastic  spirit  of  the  many 
acknowledges  little  of  those  restraints  whidi  manners  highly  cuUi* 
vated  and  habits  strictly  regulated  impose  upon  iliose  of  superior 
rank^  education^  and  deportment.    Persons  so  circumstanced  are 
removed  from  all  sorts  of  violence,  as  far  as  the  stars  of  the  iiruia- 
ment  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.   From  this  cause,  not  less 
than  their  own  perfection,  the  pure,  chaste,  and  classical  beauties  of 
{larrison's  singing  prevailed  over  the  strong  and  energetic,  but 
irild  l|izuriance,  and  even  orer  the  admirable  pathos  and  expression 
pf  Mr*  Braham.  He  could  carry  away  the  natural  affections  of  the 
multitude^  but  he  failed  in  a  degree  to  excite,  because  his  theatricad 
¥ehpm.en£e  shocked  the  sympathy  of  the  polished  concert  audiences^ 
aswc  may  terpn  them.    It  is  a  curious  proof  of  our  hypothesis  that 

sfi^fipd  tlvm»  ver^  i^iwroages  at  the  Operfu  3ut  tliei^  he  was 
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iipaB4lM#taf».   Tlmw  they  were  pre|iQred  fortke  mmiBer  of  the 

tlieatre.  In  the  coiicert-i  ooiu  it  w  the  reverse.  Bo  true  it  is,  that 
jiidgwnent  even  in  the  fine  arts,  depends  upon  association  ;  for  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted^  that  in  certain  p^ts  o£  hiA  orchestra  singiog, 
{'^JJeeper  and  deeper  stiir^  for  instance,)  Mr.  Braham  did  far  outgo 
any  of  his  characters  at  the  Italian  theatre. 

Of  Mr.  Vavoram y  the  successor  of  Mr.  Harrison,  we  shall  here- . 
after  speak  at  large.  He  has  pursued  most  sucpessfuUy  the  way 
trodden  out  for  him,  and  he  has  certainly  extended  and  improved  it. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  new  aera  is  commencing,  oi  laihcr, 
that  it  has  already  commenced.  The  florid  style  really  and  gene- 
rally so  called,  wiU  decay,  and  a  nmiuiei  of  singing-  approaching 
somewhat  to  the  Italian  hchool,  nu^ro  varied,  clocutory,  and  orna- 
mented  thau  the  Englisbi  bnt  still  retaining  its  mild  beauty  and 
onginal  itcenigtlii  purity,  and  grace  as  characterised  in  the  compo- 
siiioiiB  of  PuncHf  Handel^  and  Am  will  succeed.  If  Mr.  Y aughan 
lives,  lie  will  do  much  towards  so  desirable  a  change.  But  a  soli-, 
tary  instance  would  not  extend  very  far.  Mr.  Harrison  was  power- 
fully assisted  in  th<  propagation  of  his  particular  style,  by  the  ac- 
coatpanyijig  excellence  of  his  fnend,Ma.BABTLEMAN,  running  in  the 
mm»  enrrent^  and  indeed  there  was  a  manifest  consent  of  principles 
in  the  pefaoasofall  the  professors  oonaected  with  those  leaders  of 
adcace  in  •ereral  schools  ofari*  Messis.  Kkttbtt,  Mr.  Nielp, 
and  Bir.  €k>ss  were  all  pretljr  moA  of  the  same  order.  8ttch  a  coin- 
cidence must  always  subsist  under  similar  circumstances,  and  the^^e 
singers  form  as  it  were  a  train  associated  together  by  the  ^aiue 
opinions  upon  the  theory,  and  the  same  manner  iu  the  practice  of 
their  art.  It  is  to  this  concentration  that  they  owed  and  still  retain 
Mch  of  their  strength  and  dominion  over  the  judgment  of  others. 
The  public  at  their  concerts  not  only  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining their  individual  merits,  but  was  led  to  perceive  the  unity 
and  beauty  of  the  eoiyoint  performance  upon  one  principle^  heigh- 
tened and  polished  to  its  utmost  degree  of  perfection  by  constant 
associated  practice.  We  shall  presently  shew  in  what  manner  and 
to  what  degree  Mr.  Vaughan  has  exalted  himsclt  above  the  rank  of 
to  GompjiiiioiLs.  ^or  is  he  alone.  A  change  of  a  similar  kind  will 
we  apprehend  be  found  in  the  probable  successor  to  Mr.  Bartle- 
man's  honors*  We  think  the  future  efforts  of  Mr.  Lacy,  who  as  a 
)um  mgfor^  hlends  .the  science  and  perfections  of  the  £nglish  and 
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Italian  styles  ▼ery  bappily,  will  assist  io  forwarding  among  bass 

singers,  the  improvements  which  \ie  anticipate  in  common  vuth 
many,  who  desire  the  establishment  of  sometliing  liiat  may  really 
claim  the  title  ol  An  £MGLiiii  School  of  SiHGiifo* 


MR*  INCLEDON 

Received  the  early  rudiment:^  of  a  musical  education  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Exeter^  where  he  was  one  of  the  choristers,  as  we  learn  from 
a  contemporary  of  the  same  choir.  While  he  was  yet  very  young, 
he  was  inveigled  away,  and  carried  on  board  ship  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  his  giv  ing  evidence  on  a  trial  of  great  personal  import- 
ance to  a  relative  of  one  of  his  superiors.  He  remained  at  sea  for 
some  years,  and  on  his  return  appeared  at  a  provincial  theatre,  from 
whence  he  was  translated  to  London. 

These  circumstances  are  related  with  a  view  to  account  for  the 
peculiar  direction  of  Mr.  Inciedon*s  natural  talent  towards  that  spe- 
cies of  performance  which  obtained  for  him  a  reputation  as  gene- 
rally extended  during  many  years  as  that  of  any  singer  who  has 
ever  appeared,  though  little  derived  from  the  helps  of  science  or 
from  the  patronage  of  scientific  men.  With  scarcely  any  other 
guide  than  Nature,  and  scarcely  any  other  aids  than  voice,  ear, 
conlidonio,  and  an  infelt  delight  in  the  practice  of  smiling,  the 
name  of  Inciedon  spread  itself  among  the  great  body  of  the  public. 
— His  natural  endowments  were  certainly  considerable  :  he  had  a 
voice  of  uncommon  power,  both  in  the  natural  and  fakette.  The 
former  was  from  A  to  G,  a  compass  of  about  fourteen  notes:  the 
latter  hexould  use  from  D  to  E  or  F,  or  about  ten  notes.  -His'na- 
tural  voice  was  full,  open,  neither  partaking  of  the  reed  nor  the 
strinij;,  and  sent  forth  without  the  smallest  artifice  ;  and  such  was 
ils  (l\i(  (ilitv,  that  when  he  sung  pitinis>irno,  it  retained  it*?  original 
quality.  His  falsetto  was  rich,  sM  ect,  and  brilliant,  but  totally  un- 
like the  other,  lie  took  it  without  preparation,  according  to  cir* 
curostaaces,  either  about  D,  E,  or  F,  or  ascending  an  octave,  which 
was  his  most  frequent  custom ;  he  could  use  it*  with  facility,  and 
execute  ornaments  of  a  certain  class  with  volubility  and  sweet- 
ness.    His  !?hakc  waa  good  and  hia  luiuudUuu  much  more  correct 
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than  is  common  to  singers  so  imperfectly  educated.    His  pronun- 
ciation of  words,  however,  was  coarse,  thick,  and  vul^r.  With 
saeh  qualifications  Mr.  Incledon  came  before  the  public,  and  he 
speedily  obtained  a  great  share  of  favour  by  singing  the  genuine 
English  ballad,  principally  sea  songs,  to  which  his  nautical  life 
especially  fitted  him.   He  had  a  bold  and  manly  manner  of  singing, 
mixed  however  with  considerable  feeling,  that  went  to  the  hearts 
ofhis  couiiti  yiiien.    He  sungf  like  a  true  Englishman.    He  had  all 
the  courage  and  the  confidence  of  nature  and  his  country.  \\'\^ 
talent  was  employed  upon  what  Englishmen  understood  and  felt 
and  loved;  it  was  completely  ad  hominem.    He  disdained  any  thing 
like  artifice,  and  giving  unlimited  play  to  his  fancy  and  to  bis  powers, 
he  followed  wherever  they  led  Urn.  He  appeared  to  be  himself 
ssnsible  of  the  delight ;  he  8^ng  like  one  gratiied  to  excess  with  his 
own  tones  and  his  own  expression ;  he  stopped  where  he  was  most 
pleased  and  prulonc;-cd  the  passage  and  the  sensation  exaclly  accor- 
ding to  the  scale  oi  his  own  satisfaction.    He  acknowledged  few 
other  rules ;  and  it  iortunately  happened  that  he  proceeded  upon  a 
law  of  nature  and  common  sympathy,  which  however  to  learned  ears 
it  might  have  been  out  of  all  plumb  and  square  of  art,  bore  along 
with  him  the  Inll  tide  of  public  approbation  and  applause.  The 
subjects  of  his  songs  also  contributed  in  a  high  degree  to  bis  popula-  > 
rity.    His  Jbrtt\  we  have  said,  was  ballad,  aiid  ballad  not  of  the 
modern  cast  of  whiiuiii;  or  wanton  sentiment — but  the  original, 
manly,  energetic  strain  of  an  earlier  aiul  better  age  of  English  poesy 
and  English  song-writing,  such  as  Blatk'9tfed  Suion  and  the  Stormy 
the  bold  and  cheering  hunting  song,  or  the  love  song  of  Shield, 
hreaibing-the  chaste  and  simple  grace  of  genuine  fiugluh  melody. 
These  (except  the  bunting  song,  which  is  now  very  rarely  heard,  if 
at  all)  have  lived,  and  they  will  live  ;  they  gave  and  received  lustre 
when  sung  by  Incledon,  and  we  consider  it  no  le^ss  a  triumph  of  good 
taste  than  of  his  merits,  that  these  pure  specimens  ofKnii^lish  compo- 
sition still  continue  to  be  preferred  in  the  theatre  past  ail  dispute,  to 
the  glittering,  tinkling,  hybrid  novelties  of  a  more  modern  fashion. 
We  hope  we  are  able  to  comprehend  and  to  feel  ^all  the  value  and 
enchantment  of  good  Italian  music  and  true  Italian  singing,  but  we 
do  absolutely  nauseate  the  effeminacy  of  an  English  ballad,  tricked 
out  in  a  tumtawdry,  tarnished,  laced  suit  of  thread -l>a re  Italian 
finery^  uud  wc  uuu^icalg  it  btiil  moic  if  its  naturally  wholesome 
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beauty  is  transformed  iniu  the  worn-ou^  and  emaciated  image  of 
foreign  voluptuousness. 

Incledon  owed  sonactbing  to  the  sweetness  and  compass  of  kis  fid- 
sette,  but  more  la  declanatfvry  force.  There  was  a  ire  in  ho  mtoDBwr 
tbat  oarer  Mled  to  animate  and  rane  the  epints  of  kv  hearen.— 
That  he  look  captiTatin^  bold  on  tke  nlllion,  wkfle  lo  fearleM  an 
appeal  to  QaturOy  aided  by  the  cbana  and  brilliancy  ef  his  upper 
notes,  dissuaded  the  judgment  from  severity.  He  appeared  to  scorn 
artifice,  and  to  solicit  none  of  the  honours  of  high  n)u>iical  pre- 
eminence. If  he  pleased  those  who  could  not  fail  to  be  pleased  with 
hia  manly  English  elocution,  and  pure,  powerful,  and  sweet  tone,  and 
a  mi^ner  of  aingiag  not  absolutely  divcated  of  the  graeea  of  exee«« 
tio»|  ho  eeenad  to  labour  Ibr  norkigkflr  end,  and  to  this  degree  of 
emkiencey  which  eunkd  with  it  an  alvoet  unumtid  popuhrity,  he  • 
nwy  be  said  to  haire  completely  attained*  Although  net  entirely 
excluded  from  the  orchestra,  he  can  be  said  to  have  had  but  smail 
share  in  the  concerts  of  his  time.  He  sung  occa^sionally  at  the 
oratorios,  and  at  some  provincial  nicotinic-;,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career. — But  his  sphere  was  Vauxhall  and  the  theatre.  He  had- 
lately  adopted  the  addition  of  «'The  Wanderiag  Melodirt'*  sinee 
hie  place  in  the  metropoHe  had  been  ooeupied  by  others,  and  nodlsr 
thitf  appeUnkion  he  for  sene  short  lime  gave  an  erening^e  aanne*  • 
neiit  in  various  places.  Svery  singer  is  perhaps  in  strict  speaking, 
entitled  to  the  uanie  with  Mr.  Incledon  ;  but  nevertheless,  had  it 
occurred  to  ourselves,  we  should  never  e  thought  of  applying  it 
to  any  other  public  singer.  It  was  felicitously  chosen  tocoDvey^as 
it  seems  to  us,  his  unartiiicial  style,  his  sweet  and  powerfal  tone, 
together  with  the  particular  and  native  pleasure  which  the  character 
of  tlM  aifs  he  has  been  ilccustomed  to  stag,  both  as  to  musieal  wfA  as 
to  Tcrbal  expresSMNiy  more  especially  impart.        i  • 

In  the  year  1817  Indedoa^  much  impaired  by  age  and  kbovTy 
but  more  perhaps  by  free  living,  left  tlii:;^  country  for  America^ 
where  he  sung  with  great  applause* 
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Of  all  the  sinajew  wo  have  ever  lioard,  Mr.  ITarrisox  is  tho  most 
difficult  to  describe^  and  for  the  very  same  reason  which  fenilered  it 
iin{)os.<<i)>le  fur  any  imitator,  however  acute  hi^  ear,  however  nice  his 
perception,  however  retentive  his  memory,  and  however  various  his 
execution,  to  convey  more  than  a  faint  notion  of  the  perfections  of 
the  most  .eminent  master  of  his  time*  His  singing  was  limited,  but 
all  that  he  did  was  absolutely  perfect  in  its  kind.  Nevertheless  it 
was  tempered  with  so  felicitous  a  grace,  that  it  presented  no  promi- 
nences  either  for  description  or  imitation.  It  was  one  uniform 
stream  of  mellilluous  sweetness.  If,  as  has  been  observed  by  a  tra- 
veller, Madame  Cat  a  lam  has  been  able  to  astonish  and  enchant 
all  £uropc  by  the  poi§session  of  a  dozen  song;^,  Mr.  .Haurison  held 
his  countrymen  by  a  still  shorter,  thoug^h  not  less  durable  chain. 

Thia  celebrated  man  was  trained  from  his  earliest  ycNirs  among 
the  choristers  at  the  Chaflel  RoyaFof  England.  In  this  school  and 
its  adjuncts,  the  King's  Concert  and  those  meetings  which  were  sup- 
ported by  tlie  jjentlemenof  the  Chapel — he  continued  till  his  death. 
His  voice  was  a  lej^itimate  tenor  ol  iu>  extensive  compass  (about  two 
octaves,  from  A  to  A)  of  very  limited  power,  but  of  a  tone  of  which 
defies  even  imagination  to  conceive  the  exquisite  delight  it  conveyed. 
It  was  at  once  enchantingly  rich,  sweet  even  to  lusciousness,  and  as 
brilliant  as  the  finest  falsetto.  He  was  slow  in  forming  it,  and  a  con* 
siderable  portion  of  management  was  perceptible  to  the  observing 
auditor.  It  must  yet  be  admitted  to  have  been  pure  in  the  most  com- 
plete sense  of  the  term,  for  though  we  are  quite  sure  it  was  modified,* 

♦  We  wish  to  guard  students  nio^t  especially  against  the  danger  of  artifi- 
dsl  expedients  in  regard  to  tone.  Thc^e  who  are  fond  of  captious  exceptions 
nay  say»  that  every  thing  which  relates  to  the  formation  of  the  voice  is  artificial. 
True — and  so  arc  almost  all  the  habits  of  life.  But  there  is  exactly  the  same 
fliffi'rcnr^  in  our  flf-niiition  mu]  tfir  ir«.  as  there  is  between  arf,  wht^w  u-^ed  in  a 
good  setisi',  ami  arh/ir.ey  when  employed  ia  a  bad  one.  Kor  instance,  soiik» 
siuser.'i  liave  comnioniy  recourse  to  singing  in  the  throat  to  increase  power — of 
sud^  a  naCoreare  what  we  weald  call  artificial  expedients.  It  resaKs  from  our 
own  observsHoQ  and  experience,  that  power  is  never  to  be  increased  bat  by 
practice — ncrcr  suddooly,  but  often,  nay  always  by  regular  and  constant  exercise 
of  the  voice.  The  same  rule,  we  think,  appHe?  to  all  nioilification*;  of  tone. — 
Correct  and  certain  habits  nust  be  formed  by  slow  dt-gn  t>s  ;  notliing  in  art  can 
aith  the  smallest  possibiKty  of  success  be  accomplished  suddenly  or  in  baste,  or 
ooaualtCed  to  ehaace* 
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and  coiiHidcrably  luodiiieii  in  its  passage  from  Itie  chest,  in  the 
mouth  and  by  the  action  of  the  lips,  it  wns  jct  wholly  free  from 
the  smallest  defect,  and  was  so  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  ear,  that 
for  the  first  time  any  one  heard  Mr.  II.  it  would  be  impossible  to 
attend  to  any  other  of  hijs  many  excellencies.   If  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  compare  the  hitman  voice  to  any  known  instrument,  we 
shoultl  cirtciinly  say,  tliat  Mr.  ilan  ison's  in  s3onie  measure  resem- 
bled the  richest  aud  deD^ost  sounds  of  the  musical  "lasses,  well 
played,  in  a  good  room,  and  the  analoj^y  is  brought  nearer  by 
the  way  in  whiah  the  tone  was  produced.    The  performer  on  the 
glasses  gives  birth  to  his  melody  by  a  tou(^h  that  apportions  the 
gpradatione  from  soft  to  loud  and  from  loud  to  soft  again,  in  the 
finest  possible  manner.   No  passion  ruffles,  no  ▼iolence  disturbs 
the  smooth  and  delightful  flow.    It  falls  upon  the  ear  like  the 
light  of  a  summer's  moon  upon  the  eye,  soft  and  soothing,  while 
the  balm  of  the  air  through  which  it  glides,  seems  but  a  part  of  the 
aoiisatiou  itself  awakens.    So  was  it  with  Mr.  Harrison's  perform- 
ance.   He  breathed  his  notes  with  so  gradual  a  sweep,  they  swelled 
and  died  away  80  deliciously,  that  the  beauty,  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  his  voice  appeared  to  absorb  into  its  proper  effects  all  the  other 
component  parts  of  his  singing.   It  was  for  a  time  impracticable  to 
separate  or  analyse,  them,  and  it  was  not  till  frequency  had  dulled 
the  sense  of  his  inimitable  perfection  in  this  respect,  that  the  mind 
was  left  at  leisure  to  examine  tlie  other  constituents.    We  need 
scarcely  add,  that  his  intonatian  was  perfectly  accurate  ;  had  it  not 
been  so,  no  perfection  of  tone  could  have  produced  the  effect  we 
have  endeavoured  to  describe. 

Mr.  Harrison's  conception  was  chastity 'itself,  and  it  is  probable, 
that  be  owed  the  peculiar  superiority  he  enjoyed  over  all  others  in 
this  respect,  and  the  infinitely  minute  finish  of  what  he  did,  to  the 
limited  power  of  voiee  we  hare  already  spoken  of.  But  this  natu- 
ral disqualification  lor  tli  ■  'jolJer  il lights  of  imaginaLiou  ought  not  to 
impeach  the  character  In^  judgment.  In  all  that  he  voluntarily 
attempted,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  pure. 
We  say  in  what  he  voluntarily  attempted,  because  it  is  a  necessary 
reservation  against  the  general  cast  of  songs  which  provincial  meet- 
ings, where  Oratorios  are  done  entire,  entail  upon  the  profession. — 
Mr.  Harrison^s  choice  we  should  estimate  by  the  songs  whicli 
he  adopted  in  concerts  of  selection.   They  were  commonly  Dr. 
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PepvschS  cantata  of  AUxis^**  Handel's  ^  Lord  remember  Dmtid**^ 
and  •*  PleoMure  mi/  former         resigning^**  Dr,  Boycott  "  Sofih/ 
fise^  Zins^arelli^s     Omhra  adorata,**  Webbe*»  **  A  rose  from  her 

bosom  had  ^tnnjcd^'^  and  in  later  (Ijiv^,  Attwood*s  Soldier'' s  drctun^'' 
and  il<trslc>Y*s  "  Genffc  /y/v,"  We  will  not  say  that  he  cannot  he 
exceeded  in  these  songs,  for  we  honestly  think  that  in  some  of  them^ 
while  Mr.  Vaughan  ih  perhaps  somewhat  below  him  in  tone,  he  » 
Tery  nearly,  if  not  quite  his  eqnal  in  finish,  and  his  superior  in  pathos, 
ener^,  and  ornament*  Mr*  Harrison's  style  of  singing  these  songs 
would  now  a  days  be  esteemed  plain,  and  perhaps  somewhat  too 
tame  and  chastised.  But  if  he  was  below  the  absolute  standard  of 
possible  expression,  (which  we  think  he  was)  we  are  much  farther 
from  yieldin*;^  our  assent  to  the  unqualified  licence  of  tlie  florid 
manner  in  use  at  j^jresent.  bo  me  years  ago  ornaments  had  meaning. 
Such  things  are  now  but  too  commonly  a  jargon  of  rapid  inex* 
pressive  passages.  Whatever  he  added  was  strictly  graceful  and 
severely  just.  Not  a  note  was  appended  to  any  song,  but  was  of 
the  exact  character 'of  the  paft  of  the  air  in  which  it  was  placed, 
while  the  execution  was  delicate,  articulate,  and  appropriate  in  the 
most  extraordinary  dej^ree.  We  hold  t'uai  ornament  derives  itsdi<^- 
tinction  much  more  from  execution  tlian  from  rompo«;il ion.  i  lie 
very  same  notes  diiVerenlly  accented,  produce  elFects  diametrically 
opposed  to  each  other.  An  ornament  sung  slowly,  or  w^ith  certain 
sUgbt  alterations  in  the  time  and  tone  (for  tone  has  its  shades  as  well 
as  colour)' becomes  lively  or  pathetic.  To  this  property  of  orna* 
ment  Mr.  H.  was  truly  sensible,  and  he  manifested  the  nicest  judg- 
ment in  the  application  of  the  principle.  He  communicated  even 
to  his  shala-  somew  hat  of  the  elTect  we  have  described.  It  was  not 
oftlie  hard  rapid  kind  which  is  now  i:i  vo^ne  amoni:;  tenors,  but  iiio- 
<lerately  fast  in  ilsi  ordinary  rate,  sometimes  quickened  or  retarded 
according  to  the  sentiment,  and  always  liquid  and  even  to  the  same 
precision  that  regulated  the  other  parts  of  his  performance.  And 
here  we  cannot  omit  to  bring  to  recollection  the  admirable  fiiculty 
of  Madame  Maaa  in  this  particular.  It  was  really  among  the  most 
wonderful  parts  of  her  astoni^^hing  attainments.  TTie  f^hake,  as  she 
wed  it,  wa-.  an  4>iiiament  of  the  most  expressive  kind.  It  was  no 
Tsi^^htingle  juck,  surprisini;  but  unmeaning.  Shf»  made  it  always 
the  handmaid  oi'  her  art.  bhc  animated  by  its  rapidity  and  spirit 
the  liveliest  air  that  she  sung,  or  she  swelled,  softened  and  protracted 
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its  lur»!>  to  give  the  last  and  most  touching  pathos  to  tenderneM  aad 
gritf,  lo  this  qvalifieation  Mr.  Uamsoii  partook,  and  we  cao 
ficarcely  eali  to  niml  any  other  siagers  who  have  acqoired  thn  rare 
attainmeat  in  .the  saiae  degree.  It  is  well  worthy  of  reMrfc-  and 
imitation  for  the  genuine  application  of  this  grace  upon  which  the 
old  teachers  of  Binj^ing*  vhIug  themsplvcs  so  iiiuchj  seems  to  be  lad- 
ing fiLst  A  om  memui  V,  and  losing  its  rank  and  dignity. 

Theelocurary  part  of  IMr.  Harrison's  performance  was  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  features  of  his  mind  and  powers.  It  waa 
easy,  nataral,  and  polished.  Without  affectation,  without  provin* 
cialism  or  Tulgarity,  very  little  removed  firom  the  eoaunon  envneia- 
tion  of  educate  persons,  and  not  at  all  tinctured  with  any  preju- 
dices or  defects  engendered  by  the  practice  of  his  art ;  his  English 
was  conversatfonal  net  vocal. +  The  vowels  preserved  their  charac- 
ter and  tone.  He  spoke  with  (he  dialect,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of 
the  metropolis  and  of  the  court,  that  is  to  say,  his  pronunciation  was 
more  round  and  open  that  that  of  the  provinces,  a  circumstance 

*  See  Tosi  on  the  florid  pong. 

t  With  the  musiciai),  tiic  human  voice  is  regarded  as  an  introment,  hut 
of  all  hittnimeDts  it  has  the  mott  powerfol  effect  upon  ear  minds  and 
feeUogs. 

To  assist  in  oxplainlnc;  the  nature  of  this  curious  and  ddicate  organ,  it  may  he 
said  tlmt  CTery  person  fun  two  d^tinct  voices,  t!io  shi:^hi^:r  :ind  the  peaking  voice, 
bctweeu  the  operatioos  of  which  there  is  iittlc  or  no  analogy. 

In  tingio^  the  aoimds  are  formed  ia  tlie  lurynxy  which  is  situated  immediately 
above  tliie  windpipe ;  and  the  notes  of  the  nrasical  scale  are  produced  by  the 
combination  of  uie  muscles  upon  en  fain  membraoes  in  the  interior  of  the  lor^fmr, 
which  form  an  apcrtfirc  called  the  ?ima  glottidt's. 

In  the  higher  iu)ic!>  of  the  scale  this  aperture  is  proportionally  contracted, 
and  in  the  deeper  intonations  the  niembranes  are  relaxed,  and  the  aperture  . 
enlarged.  In  speaking,  the  gloitit  acts  uncoasdoasly,  and  the  tones  eormeate 
through  all  the  internals  of  the  key  of  the  person*s  voice.  They  play  with 
Incredible  quickness  between  the  key  note,  through  its  third  to  the  fifth  above, 
and  in  forcible  expressions^  will  flash  from  the  lower  octave  to  th^  of  the 
double  octave. 

The  oflice  of  the  gloUis  in  singing  is  the  SSfii6  with  thajL  of  the  reed  iu 
BiQiical  instrumeats,  and  the  muscles  are  made  to  act  upon  it  with  such  pre« 
cision  and  agilHy,  that  it  surpasses  the  most  expressive  instruments  in  rapidi^ 
and  neatness  of  execution.  The  desideratum  of  the  art  is  to  use  both  these 
voices  at  once,  and  so  to  blend  one  with  the  other  as  that  neither  i^hall  be  in- 
jured* This  is  a  rare  faculty  which  has  perliaps  not  yet  l>een  attained  m 
oar  laagaage.  Wium  we  listen  to  vocal  music  in  a  language  we  do  not  under*- 
siaa4»  we  can  then  readily  perceive  the  ellbft  which  is  made  to  bring  these 
voices  Jogethcr,  and  it  then  becomes  apparent  how  liable  woids  arc  to 
injure  the  beaatifal  sounds  which  feeling  and  seatimentinducc-f-Zifuef  iff  IJajfdn 
mndMotart, 
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which  our  readors  u  ill  find  to  be  thestibject  of  a  judicious  observa- 
tion upon  the  Hppi oximalion  oflhf  Kngl!f?h  to  (he  Italijiii  lanfruage, 
in  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  in  another  page  of  this  number. — 
He  could  never  be  nid  to  be  highly  impassioned  or  deeply  pethetic. 
It  wee  im  tbeee  feepecte  that  lie  was  defective*  Wkm  chenoe  led 
kin  to  flOBgs  of  energy  (ench  is  Sound  am  aiarm^  Jitd.  Mao.  Zove 
soumd$  ike  ahtrmf  Acii  end  Gal.  end  even  in  the  apirtted  paaragee 
of  HoB8t«vr'i  OetUle  fyre)  he  certainly  fiiiled.  There  was  no  lack 
of  suavity  or  grace,  but  there  was  no  fire  ;  the  form  was  perfect,  but 
it  was  lifeless — the  spark  from  heaven  was  wanting.  A  consc  ioii:^- 
ne^  of  his  inability  to  express  words  with  force  and  notes  with  velo- 
city and  spirity  directed  his  judgment  to  the  selection  of  canlalnle 
airs  as  his  proper  style.  Nor  does  the  resolution  be  appears  ta  have 
tahoB  to  confine  himself  to  sneh  a*  line  at  all  detract  from  bis  merit. 
Far  otherwise  do  we  esteem  the  exercise  of  such  a  judicioas  dominion 
ever  those  desirss  which  too  fkequently  impel  professional  repnta* 
tion  towards  disgrace.  We  will  venture  to  assert  that  power  has 
universally  its  liiiiil  in  art,  and  that  no  professor,  however  gifted, 
has  yet  attained  to  real  unsullied  excrllcuce,  or  rather  perhaps  to 
that  beight  which  talent  is  able  to  reach,  except  by  devoting  himself 
constantly,  unremittingly,  sedulously,  to  the  cultivation  of  a  parti* 
cnlar  department,aBd  that  the  one  best  suited  to  his  natural  faculties. 
It  is  true  in  science  and  more  true  in  art.  I^et  ns  be  clearly  under- 
stood. We  mean  to  say  that  he  who  devotes  hismejf  to  one  branch 
of  art,  although  he  searches  every  other  to  the  bottom,  if  he  uses 
knowledg^e  wisely,  will  bring  to  the  illustration  of  bis  own  whatever 
of  Ijt  auty  or  science  can  be  drawn  from  the  rest,  and  can  hv  engrafted 
upon  it  with  force  and  elegance  by  the  natural  requisites  he  possesses. 
Thb  is  the  very  top  and  finish  of  arty  and  this  was  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Harrison. 

From  the  picture  we  have  drawn  we  may  indulge  a  hope  that  a 
not  ioaceunite  acquaintance  with  the  real  attributes  of  this  master 
may  be  preserved.  He  laid  and  he  has  left  behind  |iim  the  founda- 
tions of  a  school,  of  which  very  extensive  remains  may  yet  be  traced. 
Thf  y  are,  however,  already  so  built  upon  by  others,  so  adoi  lu  d 
and  so  defaced,  lli;it  tlie  oii^iiuil  diineiisioiis  nilghl  otherwise  soon 
be  lost.    Mr.  Harrison  died  in  Ibi*-^,  at  the  early  age  of      aud  the 
reputation  he  obtained  may  be  truly  appreciated  by  the  minute, 
and  we  trust^  the  faithful  register  we  have  made  of  his  great  quali- 
fications and  acquirements* 
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If  W9  iay  thst  Mn*  BsAHAif  is  gifted  wttk  ti»met  asli«ordiii8ry 
genius  and  aptitude  for  the  exeteiie  <rif  kit  prefcAloit  tlNift  was  eTof 

implanted  in  a  huaiaa  being,  we  shall  not,  according  to  our  concep- 
tion of  his  voice,  science,  and  iaiagination,  in  the  slifi^htest  (li:^trrf*e 
traiisgreas  the  bounds  ot'  truth.  His  throat  is  an  orgau  of  mor» 
varied  power,  more  eztensiTe  conpaaR,  and  more  aiteiiislun^  ftexi- 
bility,  Uuui  was  ever  befofe  poisaiBad  by  any  riBger^  if  we  nay 
deterauM  by  the  lOBgs  written  for  the  performors  of  tbe  aeretal 
egee  of  the  muaical  world,  by  tbe  milerB  of  tbe  Inea  in  wbich  they 
lived.  His'iatttd  is  rich  witb  tbe  etoret  of  8deiM9e--^ia  lanaftaatiow 
boiii  and  vivid.  The  invention  ^of  Stephen  St  on  ale,  who  wrutc 
the  opera  of  Mahmoud  expressly  to  t^ive  the  town  the  first  specimen 
of  Mr.  liraham'ti  ability,  was  exhausted  in  the  search  after  such  com* 
binations  of  notes  as  should  bring  together  ail  pofliible  dificnlties* 
Still,  however,  tbe  taney  and  tbe  execution  of  tbe  performer  txnm^ 
pletely  dirtanced  the  labcHir,  refearch,  aid  contrivance  of  the  eoni« 
poser,  great  a§  they  were  acknowledged  tO'  be,  and  atioMikited  as 
they  mast  foe  supposed  to  have  been  by  the  merits  of  tbe  person  fop 
whujn  he  vvii8  at  work.  Mr.  B.  not  only  went  throug;h  Storace's 
elaborate  pHs^^ai^e'^  with  a  dcg'ree  of  forco  and  facility  surpassing 
every  thing;  that  had  been  before  heard,  but  he  superadded  notes 
,  and  embellishments  which  at  once  established  him  in  a  rank  pre- 
eminent to  all  that  contemporary  judges  bad  been  accustomed  to 
regard  as  greatest  and  best  in  tbe  florid  style,  which  the  opera  of 
Mahmoud  was  prineipnlly  composed  to  display. 

We  repeat,  in  order  t^imprass  our'  readers  most  completely  witfi 
onr  opinion,  that  taken  as  a  wholc^  we  consider  Blr.  Braham  to  he 
the  n>ost  accomplished  s;ina:er  it  has  lalh  ii  to  the  lot  of  the  pr»>^f m 
or  perhaps  of  any  generation  ot  men  to  hear.  We  would  imprest^ 
this  opinion,  because,  greatest  as  he  ie,  be  might,  we  thiak,  have 
been  much  greater,  and  because,  as  it  bapjpens  in  bis  peHbrmance 
that  he  seldom  continues  for  any  considerable  succession  of  notes  or 
of  time  to  satisfy  tbe  ear,  the  heart,  and  tbe  underBtanding,  so  it 
M  ill  necessarily  follow  in  our  criticism,  that  the  ellowance  of  his 
inriils  will  be  toutitinally  broken  and  interrnptrd  by  notices  of 
defects.   We  pui  pose  to  examine  his  iaculties  aiid  acquirements  as 
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miBittely  as  powible^  fint,  beisauw  tlwre  is  no  imtttiias  that  ciom- 
priMsmsh  Yftrkras  powen  and  suek  skif  ular  splendid  fiiulte ;  and| 
secondly,  because  we  §tm\  that  it  is  not  in  the  reaoh  of  eiitieism  to 
dtmtnish  tho  amasing  rspntationr  among  all  tanks  of  heams  that 

Mr.  Brahara  has  by  incesaant  study  and  the  most  laborious  exercise 
of  his  talents  in  the  service  oi  the  public  continued  so  Ion**-  to  de* 
sarve.   idk  hoaouni  wiU  wear  well,  for  they  have  beeu  dearly, 
earned. 

.  To  begin  aceordiDg  to  the  scale  we  have  laid  down-^Mr.  Btn« 
haa'e  ihtohatiov  is  astonishingly  porfeet  when  the  tarions  qttaiH 
tity  and  quality  of  the  tone  whieh  he  nses  in  made,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
a  part  of  the  eonaiderationfc  All  singers  are  taught,  among  the  ferf 
first  elements  of  their  instruction,  the  art  of  sin^in^  the  scale  in 
tune  according  to  a  certain  limitation  oi' power  ami  ii  rertoin  modi" 
ficatioH  of  natural  voicing ;  and  this  process  is  continued  from  the 
bnttom  to  the  (op  of  the  voice  throughout  all  its  compass.  Conti«' 
naal  repetition  is  supposed  to  fin  and  ooniinn  the  intonation  of  the 
scholar*  We  do  not  mean  to  deregatO'at  all  from  the  exoelientie  of 
the  pracliee.— It  is  the  only  way^  we  may  afirm,  to  begin  to  make 
a  singer;  but,  nevertheless^  the  fiwnlty  of  singing  intnne  mutft  be 
carried  much  further  and  to  objects  very  remote  from  this  early  pro- 
cess of  vocal  institution.    It  is  when  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
tene  ly  emittrd  tiiat  the  excellence  of  the  training  becom«&  manifest. 
4^  b  in  the  infinite  diversification  of  tone,  according  to  the  senti- 
neni  or  passion  to  be  expressed,  that  the  mechadnnl  prepflnrtion 
is  proved  to  have  been,  eondneted  upon  principles  eofflttNfnsttmte 
with  the  voicoy  the  imagination,  and  the  science  of  the  perftrmer. 
If  the  intonntion  fiiik  under  any  of  the  grndalionB  of 'pow^r  or 
quality  of  tone  sue^sfested  by  the  conception  in  order  to  aid  the' 
expression,  in  so  inucli  the  education  and  the  practice  of  the  singer 
has  been  iniperfrctly  conducted.    We  know  no  particular  in  the 
muUi^rious  detail  of  acquirement  necessary  to  constitute  a  great 
singnr  that  indicates  excellence  more  strikingly  than  the  complete 
possession  of  thia  rare  attainment.  Mr.  Bmhnm  haa  it  nn^nestion- 
aUy^  and  in  aa  nuieh  perfKtion  probably  aa  it  ia  given  to  hnnmn 
nature  to  reach*  When  the  prodigious  volume  of  his  voice  is  fblly 
estimatedr— when  the  heart-rending  pathos,  to  produce  whicJi  he 
sometimes  assimilates  the  shuddering  tremulous  tonrs  almost  to 
the  .actual  expFessioa  of  the  roost  natural  grief— when  the  iond^ 
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ear«pierciiigy  animating  sounds  with  which  he  inveats  a  call  to 
glory^  are  remembered — when  the  in<ipired,  pure,  consoling  words 
of  adoration  or  thaakigiyiog  united  in  his  melody^when  the  ten-* 
demeis  of  his  amatory  ain  and  the  volant  labrietty  of  Im  tetd«ish« 
ing  execation  be  brought  to  reeoUection— onr  readerft  will  at  once 
acknowledge  the  superiority  of  his  intonation.  Whm  the  ear 
and  the  Judcfment  are  liable  to  such  immoderate  disturl);incp,  not 
only  irom  tlie  stress  applied  to  the  tuuctioiis  merely  piiysiocil, 
but  also  from  the  workings  of  the  imagination  and  of  the  pa^- 
sionS|  to  presenre  the  tune  so  generally  correct  as  Mr.  Braham 
doesy  bespeaks  an  original  strength  of  organ,  and  an  acquired  fiici* 
lity  of  using  such  organ,  that  cannot  bat  be  truly  ironderfnl  to  every 
observer  who  has  attended  to  the  facts  we  have  enumierated  in  their 
extent,  and  to  the  habits  and  powers  of  others  in  this  particular.— 
Mo^^t  singers  have  one  note  which,  in  spite  of  the  most  sedulous 
exertion  of  care  and  practice,  remains  almost  uniformly  defective. 
Perhaps  the  rule  applies  more  completely  to  females.  Of  this  fame 
note^  however,  there  is  no  trace  in  Mr.  Braham,  that  we  have  been 
able' to  discover.  He  may,  he  must,  occasionally  sing  out  of  tune; 
all  singers  do  so  at  tines— 4nit  no  one  whose  execution  is  of  such 
and  so  complicated  a  nature  can,  we  think,  be  mote  firee  from  the 
defect  which  is  of  all  others  the  least  to  be  endured. 

There  is  no  attribute  uf  a  singer  so  diiiicult,  e  might  almost  say 
impossible,  to  describe  as  tone,  for  the  analogy  between  the  human 
voice  and  instruments  is  so  slight  as  to  convey  scarcely  any  idea  at 
all  of  resemblance.  To  such  objects  of  comparison,  however,  we 
are  reduced,  when  we  seek  for  a  permanent  similitude,  and  it  is 
fortunate,  as  fhr  as  concerns  the  present  at  least,  that  there  are  very 
few  of  our  readers  who  have  not  heard  Mr.  firaham.  There  'are 
many  remarkable  circumstances  about  the  tone  of  Mr.  Braham.  To 
them  our  reprcjsentation  w  ill  be  intellio^ible,  if  it  should  fail  to  be 
absolutely  descriptive.  The  oboe,  clarinet,  or  bassoon,  are  the 
instruments  of  whose  quality  it  partakes,  though  certainly  it  has 
.fiurmore  richness,  brilliancy,  and.  refinement,  than  any  of  them. — 
At  its  sweetest  it  rarely  loses  a  slight  approximation  to  reediness, 
and  at  all  times  it  retains  its  peculiar  properties.  The  whole  com- 
pass of  Mr.  B.'s  voice  is  nineteen  notes,  and  if  not  all  of  equal 
strength,  they  yet  differ  so  little  in  power  perceptibly  to  the 
auditor,  that  it  seems  as  if  the  singer  could  at  pleasure  produce  any 
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given  quantity  oftone^  from  pianissimo  to  IbrtinimOy  upon  any  one 
of  them.  Mr.  B.  can  tajko  hk  lalsetto  upon  any  note  from  D  t»  A 
at  plewire,  and  the  junetion  is  so  nicely  nmnaged)  that  ta  an  ekpe* 
riMBit  to  y^iMi  t]ii»  gentleman  had  the  kmdneas  to  mibmit  of  ac- 
eending  «nd  deseendini^  by  semitones,  it  was  impoefeible  to  diatin* 
guish  at  what  point  he  substituted  (he  falsctte  for  the  natural  note. 
There  is,  nevertheless,  an  obvious  departure  from  the  exact  natu- 
ral tone  as  he  rises  in  the  highest  notes  (A,  B,  C,  or  1),)  to  the 
peculiar  quality  which  distinguishes  the  fiUaette.  But  Mr.  li.  has 
amimilnted  the  two  in  their  general  colour  and  bearing  with  much 
move  meeas  than  any  other  performer  we  ever  heard  wbo  made 
aneb  eztenaive  use  of  both ;  and  his  voicing  may  be  pronounced  to 
be  sui  genefiSy  of  its  own  proper  cast,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
note  of  liis  compass.  We  now  speak  of  this  power  as  naturally 
exerted,  and  liave  no  hesitation  in  *^ayill^,^  from  having  witnessed- 
the  experiment  alluded  loabove,  thai  voice  can  be  in  this  respect 
more  perfect. 

Whoever  has  heard  Mr.  Braham  sing  the  first  line  of    ffa/t  her^ 
«   angehf  ikr^^  ihs  skieaj^  (from  Jephtha),  and  recollects  such  irst  line 
separately  and  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  song,  will  have  heard  the 
perfection  of  his  tone,  and  will  probably  admit  that  he  can  produce 

sounds  (•if  not  as  rich,  sweet,  and  brilliant  as  Mr.  Harrison's)* 
breathing  Jiope,  adoration^  and  fervent  piety,  sounds  most  touching 
and  full  of  beauty.  Whoever  has  heard  hini  in  the  recitative  pre- 
ceding this  air,  us  j;enerally  sung>  l}teper  and  deeper  slillf*  wilt 
have  listened  to  as  extraordinary  changes  of  tone,  expressing  re- 
morpe,  hesitatioui  the  deepest  anguish  ^d  despsir,  awe,  heart- 
rending yet  firm  and  resolute  obedience  to  Divine  power  and  justice^ 
bitter  thoughts  urging  to  the  very  confines  of  madness,  and  finalty, 
the  shuddering  horror  of  pronouncin«^  a  sentence  which  fulfils  an 
oath  to  heaven  and  sacrifices  all  earthly  liope  of  happiness.  We 
can  select  no  sinc^le  sj)i(  inn  u  which  assembles  b;o  considerable  a 
portion  of  the  light  and  shadow,  of  the  colouring  of  tone  (if  we  may 
horrow  such  a  term)  as  this  admirable  recitative  and  air.  In  the 
order  of  musical  effects  it  ranks  (as  we  have  said  before),  we  think* 
with  the  finest  efforts  of  Mrs.  Siddons  in  the  drama. 

Descendtiig  to  the  next  degree  of  expression  depending  upon  tone^ ' 
ii>e  arrive  at  the  declamatory  or  elocutory  parts  of  Mr.  Brsham's 
tUic.    And  here  we  may  fjuote  such  son«j;s  as     ^ouitd  an  alarm**  in 
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tU**  1)1  (  hestia,  or  **  The  detUh  of  Nelson''  upon  the  stage,  as  afforfling 
the  highest  rxumples  of  force  and  volttme  of  voic«  cuunecled  witli 
|M>w€rful  aud  articulate  «peAkin^. 

From  hu  iwiatory  aire  we  ah^id  Mleet  ^<  From  tkmdei  of  tdgM^*^ 
,m  ike  opm  of  Muhmmtd^  now  almdtt  fiirgoltoa ;  Mong  tlie  moA 
a|;ro«aUe  of  bii  f  otigs«  » this  dnpftrtaieDt,  are  bIms    ^''^  beiuH^ 
mmdi'  vid  Shibi^o's  deli^lfiiUy  fknpU  bsUad    Tikr  likoni.** 

Mr.  Braham's  tone  in  diYisiona  is  perhaps  more  pure  and  unrarifld 
than  lliat  u  hich  he  employs  in  any  other  part  of  his  singing.  It  is 
the  vice  of  counnou  performers,  nor  is  it  absolutely  confined  to  that 
rank,  to  change  the  tone  ia  parages  of  agility  by  ciosing  or  opening 
Uie  throat  or  the  iBoutii>  in  ordi^r  to  evade  difficultiet,  or  to  iBcrtaao 
or  diminish  the  degreae  of  loBdnass^— Not  unfrequently  wo  iiMr  b 
diviiioB  which  bagiBS  npOB  oao  vowol  oarriod  throMgh  two  or  three 
othen,  in  order  to  fimlitBte  the  perforaiBBOe  of  the  paMge*  Mr* 
Braham  is  generally  free  from  all  these  deformitiet,  because  nothing 
within  the  province  of  rapid  execution  presents  auy  difticulty  to 
hiin.  His  errors  in  the  substitution  of  one  tone  for  aiiotlu  r  are 
errors  of  judgment  or  of  feeling,  caught  probably  from  some  early 
and  peculiar  association.  We  may  eloM  these  remarks  by  stating 
that  he  give*  both  divjsioBi  and  ornanmBtl  with  coaaiderBble  edap* 
tatioB  of  exf  leiHon,  and  geBemlly  epeaking  perhB|M  with  kto  §mt^ 
than  the  other  parU. 

There  it  yet  a  large  departmoBt  of  art  to  be  spoken  of,  in  whieh 
he  so  completely  transmutes  the  manner  of  voicing,  by  udoptint^ 
the  style  of  the  school,  that  the  tone,  if  it  still  retains  its  sfrand  ori- 
^na.J  charactei  istics,  is  nevertheless  perceptibly  altered  tiaougbout; 
we  mean  his  Italian  singing.  Whoever  has  remarlied  the  italiMi 
method  of  producing  tone,  has  observed  that  it  differs  most  ninii 
tially  ia  the  tot  pria^ples  of  its  fommtion  fern  the  EngiiBh^ 
Neithtr  is  the  Italiaa  expresBioB  of  tone  of  the  same  cast  «s  ih* 
Bnglish,  even  when  applied  to  the  same  sentisiettts  or  passions*  •  It 
'  departs  as  essentially  as  the  action  of  the  Italian  from  the  gesture  of 
the  English  staa;e,  Mr.  liiaiiaui  at  the  opera,  or  in  aii  Italian 
scena,  is  a  totally  ditierent  mail  from  .Mr.  Braham  at  Covent  Gar* 
deOy  or  in  the  orchestra  of  an  oratorio  or  a  concert. .  We  need 
maho  no  other  attempt  at  description  than  to  say,  that  he  amuBm* 
the  jnatj^BBl  dislinctioBB  Bccording  to  the  place  in  irhith  ho  mutu 
di^  Uf  UlBBtt. '  Oar  feader^  wiU  dBtorBiiffo.how  flmch  It  duelp 
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Uw  veriauniiiiucifi  which  Mr.  B.  attainfly  under  such  very  opposite 
etrcumstaiitetw 

We  hare  conceded  to  tkis  astonisbtng  perforrar  tlio  possemioil 
of  all  the  altritetMof  tone,  fMnreri  s^eetnesBy  brilHanc^,  &Ad«dap- 
lataan  to  aU'tko  degreee  of  mMmma  aod  ptmkany  and  evea  to 
aotjonal  wwniriwu.  OorofMoa  tlieo,  tlict  tlie  fMrifidpal  defect-- 

the  defect  w  iiich  most  alloys  and  deteriorates  IVIr.  Braham's  sinf^infc* 
is  to  be  classed  under  this  head,  will  he  rrc**ivetl  with  some  sur- 
prize.   The  variety  of  which  he  is  capable,  however  infects  hw 
wMo  perlorDam,  reader  the  pleasure  his  audieiice  derives  uncer- 
twi  asdonstaUOy  ftvqoeutly  diMppolating  the  ear  at  the  very  mo* 
MH  Of    moBl  tntoaae  «ad  fbrveat  expectation,  and  too  comnonly 
hf  diituHlHng^  the  fsympathy,  it  destroys  the  whole  efect.  The 
mechanical  operation  by  which  Mr.  B.  increases  his  power,  is  A 
very  peculiar  alteration  in  tho  part:<  ad  jncent  to  the  upper  r«giO* 
bf  the  throat  and  the  back  of  the  mouth,  so  that  the  voice  proceds 
more  from  the  heiid  than  the  chest,  by  which  the  tone  is  swelled  in 
Us  passage,  bat  at  the  same  time  it  becomes  very  disagreeably  reedy 
aad  tafcsso  near  resemblance  to  the  clarinet,  or  to  that  known  effect 
wbidi  in  tnmpot  piaytog  is  called  ifwerbroke.  So  insensible  are  wo 
iBBde  to  defects  by  repetition,  that  every  habit  has  a  tendency  to 
becoBO  stronger  and  stronger,  and  such  has  been  the  gradnal  and 
unconsidered  ofrowth  of  this  unfortunate  error  in  Mr.  B.  that  it  has 
jione  on  lili  liiri  whole  performance  is  absolutely  corrupted  by  its 
frequency.    Nor  is  this  all.    He  is  very  apt  to  quit  notes  in  an  ab- 
mpt  and  anfinished  state  by  sudden  stops  and  instant  terminations 
of  words  and  of  the  tone,  wbtcb  are  most  disgusting  to  the  ear.  For 
Iks  Insloivor  we  need  be  at  no  loss  to  account ;  it  proceeds  from  a 
■Mslnbeii>idiea  of  the  expression  of  sentiment  or  passion,  for  wo  mayr 
well  call  tha*idea  of  expression  mistaken,  which  fails  to  carry  with 
it  the  sympathy  of  the  auditors.    He  is  too  much  deadened  to  the 
revulsion  of  feelinir  produced  by  violence.    In  consonance^  with 
both  these,  are  to  be  joined  defects  of  pronunciation,  which  shall  be 
noticed  in  the  proper  place.    Hence  it  appears,  that  the  whole 
eibei  €ii  Mfm  Braham's  singing  is  at  least  unsure,  and  hence  it  ia,  that 
woarOrfttiM  aMoiished  than  gratified  and  frequently  as  much  dis* 
gasletf  OS  pleated}  hence  it  is^  that  wo  never  enjoy  from  hearing 
Mr.  Brftlinittbelino  iow  of  trancynil  delight  that  attended  the  per- 
ilffliafioe  of  Mr.  Harrisox,  nor  that  uninterrupted  satisfaction^ 
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whirh  av»ail<  the  raore  ileclaniulory  and  pathetic,  yet  not 

h  ss  tiiiisbed  tfingiii^  ut  Mr,  Vauguan  in  the  particular  style  of 

Mr.  JBtraham's  conceptiox  ia  rich  and  luxuriantly  fertile. — 
When  we  spei^  of  conceptioni  we  mean  to  describe  lhat  power  of 
mind  which  aBpfehends  the  full  luteutieae  of  the  poet  aad.the  com- 
poser, as  woll  as  the  power  of  invention  displayed  in  tlie  eonibi&a« 
lion  of  ornamental  passages.    And  iu  treating  of  this  faculty,  we 
would  unite  the  science  which  dictates  the  right  application  oi  the 
other  ({ua litics  of  the  singer  they  display.    In  this  respect  si ns^ing 
18  analogous  to  acting,  but  with  one  especial  difierence.   The  actor 
is  at  ceoiplete  liberty  to  compose  and  regulate  the  melody  and 
pauses  of  his  speecb-^he  siogeri  on  tlw  eonlrary,  is  limited,  and 
his  expression  is  almost  as  much  directed  to  the  melody,  as  by  it^ 
Inasmudias  singing  departs  from  the  natural  language  of  passioB, 
the  effect  is  weakened,  inasmuch  as  the  feelings  are  excited  by  music, 
it  is  strengthened.    Air.  Braham  enters  lulo  every  coiupositiou  with 
a  glow  of  sensibility  that  gives  the  strongest  colouring  to  it,  and  calls 
into  full  activity  all  his  own  natural  qualiftcations.  He  is  always  un- 
der the  influence  of  enthusiasm;  we  use  the  term  in  a  good  sense,  for 
upon  the  subject  of  energetic  manueri  we  are  at  least  as  fervent  as 
bimself.  Whether  the  imagination  be  employed  upon  the  senti- 
ment or  the  pamion,  upon  the  melody,  the  expression,  or  the  deeo- 
f  ative  parts  of  a  song,  he  has  the  fire  of  Anacreon,  and  the  luxu* 
rious  exuberance  of  that  poet,  who  has  been  his  roost  successful 
translator.    It  is  however  in  both  these  instances,  that  he  transcends 
the  common  iindt  i  slanding  of  the  art  and  its  attributes — it  is  here 
that  he  surprizes  rather  than  pleases — here  that  he  shocks  the  tem- 
perate and  subdued  judgment  of  sober  criticism*   We  are  content  in 
this  case  to  acknowledge  no  other  rule  than  sympathy,  from  which 
science  must  in  matters  of  art  .collect  its  canons.  Mr.  Braham 
never,  we  may  truly  say,  continues  for  any  considerable  duration  of 
time  to  satisfy,  because  he  always  outstrips  the  feelings  and  fancy  of 
audi  Lois.    Ushould  seem  aj  if  there  were  aa  anxiety  to  liitroducc 
too  much  for  the  space  it  is  desi^iied  to  fill.    Hence  to  speak  gene* 
rally,  the  performance  wants  that  simplicity  of  design  and  (hat 
purity  of  execution  which  is  the  characteristic  of  hue  taste,  and  to 
descend  to  particulars,  hence  proceed  those  unacoQuntable  and  in- 
describable hoUei  rather  than  teites^  ihe  .sudden  stops,  tM  .tipImum 
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andsuperabiinclani  combinationB  of  notaB^  which  distinguish  while 
they  defonnMr.  Brahain*s  singing. 

.  When  we  come  to  tpeak  of  his  elocution  «b4  his  execution,  we 
pereeive  thnt  nnieli  of  what  we  might  have  elaawd  under  these 
Inads,  has  neceantily  been  antictpated  by  previoos  description, 

for  it  is  scarcely  possible  in  such  an  analysis,  to  separate  from  each 
other  completely,  parts  so  intimately  connected.  Elocution  com- 
prehends pronunciation.  Mr.  B.  is  eminently  articulate;  not  a 
syllable  is  lost  to  the  hearens.  He  is  bold,  nervous,  and  as  emphatic 
as  consists  with  the  fervour  of  his  feeling.  His  recitative  is  particu- 
huriy  masterly-^ut  in  this  as  in  all  other  points  he  is  unequal. 
Qnaint  and  peeslisr  ideas  of  tone  and  expresiion  here  abo  fre« 
qnently  mislead  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  what  is  legitimate  anil 
f;ood.   He  refines  too  much,  or  he  points  too  powerAiUy.  Sase  and 

nature  are  violated.  IK-  appears  to  squeeze  out  sounds  by  pro- 
trading  the  vowels  as  the  Itrilians  are  wont  to  do  upon  such  syllables 
as  mio,  Dio,  &c. — ^These  are  the  peculiarities  which  render  his  gene- 
ral manner  so  easy  of  imitation,  and  at  the  same  time  so  dangerous 
to  the  public  taste,  as  well  as  to  those  who  make  him  their  models 
for  there  is  hot  one  step  from  the  snblime  to  the  ridkuldns. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  his  execution^  generally  and  most  par* 
tieiilarly  when  we  consider  it  in  relation  to  divii^ons.  He  iies 
through  the  whole  compass  of  his  voice  with  the  smoothness  and 
speed  of  light.  The  hearer  feels  no  disturbance  from  the  want  of 
focility  or  from  the  fear  of  failure.  It  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered, 
that  afeculty  which  must  afford  such  unbounded  delight  to  its  poe* 
sossor^  should  4m so  freely  (we  may  not  say  so  lavishly)  exerted**— 
Seme  of  the  power  which  Mr.  Brdiam  exercises,  is  IhithliiUy  regis- 
tered,  and  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  in  the  songs  composed 
Ibr  him  by  STSPHiif  Stoxaox.  But  the  permanent  notation  will  iall 
far  short  of  the  truth.  We  said  before  that  we  have  heard  him  by 
way  of  experiment,  and  in  private,  run  through  the  whole  compass 
of  his  voice  by  semitones,  ascending  and  descending  with  a  degree 
of  velocity  and  precision  which  can  only  be  known  to  those  whom 
he  has  indulged  and  gratified  by  similar  proofii  of  his  astonishing 
Ulfty.  We  nmst  repeat  that  the  exact  point  of  junction  between 

»  \Vc  fxcppt  n^ninsthii  shake  u  too  hard,  close,  and  rapid,  and  wanting  the 
Nquidit^'  which  gives  it  its  only  Taloe  ioexpreision.  In  point  of  fact,  bis  ibuke  k 
Irtirriy  wiChpttl  meaninf.,  •    .  ; 
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the  nuturni  and  falsette  was  abf?f>lutely  indiscernible,  although  of 
he  rose  in  the  scale  the  difference  of  Ihe  tone  became  perceptible.-^ 
We  think  «e  may  aaMj  mjy  iema  an  acquaistAM  wkh  Jiis  poven^ 
wUeh  eommeMtd  ik»  tot  sight  6f  bii  appamiM  ftt  Dmy* 
Jmn^  tliait  tWre  vm  no  SnwginKlito  conhiABiiim  cfMlef^  loiMiMr 
Tnioiui  or  pnUmtM^-ao  lort  o^giaoe  io  wm  Moong  lingers,  vr hidi 
Mr.  BroluMi  eouM  not  (at  a  aowiwiwt  oorlter  perioit  perhaps  iIm 
the  present)  hav(^  expressed  in  almost  any  iiiamier  that  was  desired. 
His  knowledge  oi"  the  science  of  music  is  scarcely  less  complete, 
and  hit  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  composers  in  all  styles  an4 
jof  all  Bges  is  as  universal  as  that  of  any  othor  singer  in  existenco, 
-  NotlMDg  renwifls  to  be  said  that  aconn  to  onr  oliservalion  or  re* 
BiteibiMMDO.  Mr.  Bialinni  is  a  toaster  of  Jys  att^  tlMug^  hmA  km 
natural  andowmealsand  iciontifio  acquirooMitB  koaa  kaS|  it  is  par* 
haps  imo  tlwt  ho  wonM  hairo  boss  groatofy  hooaaao  foas  powor  of 

variety  would  cerlaiiily  liave  rendered  him  more  perfect  and  mOfO 
pleasing.  We  refer  all  his  splendid  faults  lo  (he  influence  which 
so  fervid  an  imagination,  when  it  is  ministered  to  by  uoliniited  faci* 
lily,  ascesaarily  possesses  over  the  judgment.  Imagination  ■  indeed 
diespotie  in  the  aindi  because  it  is  rarely  found  nnaoeoaipanied  by 
fine  sentobility,  and  the  seaasa  all  foUsir  these  their  most  potent 
leaden.  Fiwd  a  eonstant,  and  we  hope»  a  not  iaacoitrato  oheer¥a« 
tion  of  the  progreas><»f  expressien,  we  have  found  that  original  mso- 
ciationg  arc  rarely  changed,  and  that  so  far  from  being  weakened 
in  our  passage  onward,  they  tk»{  only  become  stronger  as  to  mental 
iBBpressioii)  but  acquire  much  more  lixity  and  force  in  their  me* 
dmueal  syaibolsi  frosn  habit.  It  is  by  such  continaal  eon^rmatleit 
that  orroMoaa  expression  in  artiealatioa,  and  fa  tone  more  espe^ 
Sially,  first  probably  engendered  by  tlM  eottiiaixtttre  of  the  eiyies 
of  the  English  and  Italian  stages  of  the  table  and  the  erehegfra 
(for  at  each  of  these  Mr.  Brabam  has  been  alike  demanded),  h-ds 
been  from  day  to  day  repeated,  till  the  singer  himiielf  has  become 
entirely  unconscious  of  the  deviation,  wide  as  it  now  is  from 
the  original  comparative  purity  and  beauty  of  his  execution.  If 
any  thing  can  open  his  ^yes,  it  nast  bo  fosnd  in  the  examination 
of  his  defesis  at  aesond  hand^  thi4m  bo  mt  bo  isas  for  emwrnfUBf 
the  whole  kingdom  resounds  with  the  strains  of  his  imitators. 
I'h.is  is  the  mmH  anfortnnato  tonsequeoee  of  his  ahertationBr  A  gf " 
nontion  must  pass  away  before  the  bad  taste  wbieh  baft  been  thua 
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prupa^atody  atid  which  now  (ilk  every  corner  of  the  isie,  caa  ^ 
obikerated.  Mr.  Braham  k-mutli  too  teuabk  a  man  to  derivemDj 
flfttii&ttioa  firMH  Uie  eonpliwentary  lUBtractMii  of  km  ibllowin^ 
bovefer  namerom  thiby  my  be.  He  w»we  repeat,  seaeler  of  every 
i^k.  Not  i»  eteit  tbie  perfcetm  in  its  fvttcet  aceeiiletioa  veitid 
he  to  deprira  himjofm  fert  of  hie  hcmoere  $  ead  if  he  hot  rendered 
uphimHelfto  a  luxuriance  of  ornament,  to  a  degree  of  passionate 
expression  a  little  above  liie  coioui  lug  of  truth,  or  if  he  has  vitiated 
the  purity  of  his  innie  and  the  uniformity  of  his  inaniicr  hy  a  |?eueral 
coauxuugling  of  the  style 'Of  the  churchy  the  Italian  and  the  English 
theatjm,  the  orcheBtreeod  the  chamber,  it  has  been  from  a  want  of 
reeoUaclipg  that  the  fiiblie  judgment  is  ftrmed  by  tfaeetudy  ol  eiich 
emmwf)^  aebia  owe,  and  that»  while  it  ie  his  profrssiefl  toadawviMer 
te  the  pleasttve  of  the  age,  it  was  hk  duty  to  preserve,  audi  with  tneh 
teleals.it  waseertainiy  given  htai  to  exalt,  the  dignity  of  Jdi  'art* 


lUU  VAtlGHAaf 

Ir  n  native  of  Norwich,  where  he  received  the  first  rudisncntsi  of  his 
musical  instruction  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  church.  There 
were  at  that  time  subscription  concerts  upon  a  good  scale,  where  the 
best  seeular  amsic  was  performed  UMler  the  direction  of  an  amateur, ' 
and  at  these  youog  Vavghan  sung  witk  great  applaose,  Hk  ▼oieOi 
hk  epn^tenaiiee^  «ftd  hk  maimen,  were  aKke  prepossessing,  and 
what  «ddq  Sn  Interest  to  the  relation,  his  fhther  died  and  left  him  an' 
orphan  very  yeung,  at  the  very  instant  when  the  first  notes  of  a  con- 
cert ioi  his  benefit  were  performing^.  He  was  itnmediately  befriended 
and  protected.    Dr.  Beckwith,  a  very  sound  niiisician,  then  the 
organist  of  the  Cathedral  and  St.  Peter's,  and  the  most  esteemed 
teacher  mf  hk  day,  Continued  to  instmct  him-;  hnt  he  was  still  more 
fininnnte.'in  the  firiendship  of  a  elergymnn,  deeply  leemed  in  the ' 
ssltne^  and  eathosfasttcally  fond  of  it,  who  usednneh  exMions  to 
ftrwned  Mi  priHfltolkNA  es  belong  only  to  warm  dkintereBted  aflbe-' 
(ion.    His  merits,  aided  by  such  assistance, soon  translated  him  to  the 
chapel  of  VVindajor,  and  he  ha$  gradually  gone  on  till  he  arrived  at ' 
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(he  eminent  distinction  of  succeeding  Mr.  Harrisok*  in  thechotn 
and  the  concerts  of  thp  mclropolia.  Wc  have  deviated  from  our 
track  iiilo  private  ant  cdote,  hetmuse  we  are  d«»ircHi8  not  to  withliuld 
what  is  so  honorable  to  ali  the  parties. 

We  are  now  to  cotisider  Mr.  Vaughan  in  the  high  professional 
light  lie  hag  placed  himielf.  His  intonation  is  niathenwtically 
correct^  and  the  due  to  a  prednon  ao  difficnit  to  attain  is  to-be 
found  in  the  aecurate  knowledge  he  possesses  of  the  extent  of  his 
power  and  in  the  rigorous  austerity  with  which  he  limits  his  efibrts 
to  his  faculties.  The  nice  application  of  this  lulo  of  jii(io;mciU  is 
seen  at  the  very  {•oinmenceroeiit  of  an  analysis  of  his  qualities. — 
It  will  be  found  to  accompany  us  at  every  step  of  our  progress, 
and  to  predominate  by  its  general  bearing  over  every  other  element 
of  his  excellence,  natural  or  acquired.  NaturOy  exercise  and  taste 
*  are  all  employed  in  the  formation^  preeervation,  and  practice  of  tnne, 
although  it  is  very  common  to  attribute  perfection  or  approach  to 
perfection  in  this  particular  to  nature  alone  orlo  ear  as  we  fhmiliarly 
say.  But  in  truth  ear  is  perhaps  the  least  concerned  at  last.  At 
first  we  regulate  the  scale  by  this  faculty,  but  it  is  exercise  that  in  the 
second  stage  confirms  the  organs  of  sound  and  fixes  them  to  just 
degrees  by  the  force  of  habit;  and  iiiiaily  it  is  the  Imowledge  of 
what  stress  these  organs  will  bear,  that  teaches  us  to  confine  the 
imagination  within  .the  bounds  which  nature  has  nasigned  to  the 
functions  of  the  throat.  It  will  therefore  easily  be  estimated  for 
how  considerable  a  portion  of  knowledge,  observation^  and  ability^ 
we  give  a  singer  credit  when  we  grant  to  him  that  his  intonation  is 
mathematically  correct. 

Now  we  are  about  to  aim  at  the  description  of  Mr.  Vanghan's 
tone^  we  feel  all  the  difficulty  which  the  want  of  precise  terms,  the. 
necessity  for  a  technical  language  of  sound,  impose  upon  us.  We, 
can  call  to  mind  neither  voice  nor  instrument  tlmt  bears  any  lesem* 
blance  to  his*  It  is  perhaps  neither  so  rich  nor  so  sweet  as  Mr* 
Harrison's,  but  we  should  describe  it  as  naturally  more  pure,  if  its 
being  less  modified  may  entitle  it  to  such  a  distinction,  more  free  and 
quickly  fonued,  less  brilliant  though  more  penetrating  and  various, 
not  less  ductile,  certainly  more  pow  ei  ful,  less  adapted  to  tenderness, 
better  fitted  for  the  expression  of  passion,  deep  pathos,  and  dec^ma« 

**  yfe  do  not  mean  in  the  order  of  time,  for  thry  were  for  tome  years  con* 
temponncs* 
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tory  pasiiages  aa  well  as  for  the  rapid  and  forciblo  pxocution  of  divi- 
sions, and  equally  ssuiUd  to  ]ii:;h(  ami  dclicale  oinauioiit.  Stiil  we 
tiud  lliiil  we  can  coavey  no  tieUiiite  precise  idea  ol  tho  voicn.  If 
we  say  that  we  think  it  differs  trora  other  tenor  voices  in  the  man- 
aer  that  .Mrs*  3illiDgtoD*s  differed  from  those  of  the  generality  of  fe- 
male singefBy  or  that  it  partakea  neither  of  the  reed  nor  the  string  in 
any  yeawrfcehlft  degreei  we  do  not  know  whether  we  ahall  be  more 
cwt^  though  we  think  the  description  is  snaeeptible  of  nlitbeee 
diatincliom.  If  adopting  the  fiincifal  illiutnitions  of  Sir  Isaac  New* 
ton'i?  suppokfitioa  hy  a  modern  writer*  we  should  endeavour  to  as- 
sign a  particular  colour  as  analo.nrous  in  its  effect:  we  should  not 
add  a  tittle  to  the  likeness.  Our  readers  must  therefore  be  contea  t  to 
pefeeivn  that  we  hare  not  spared  our  pnios  in  hniiting  foraieiilitudes 
Md  to  dMscovev  thet  worda  will  not  convey  any  more  precise  idea  of 
tone^  We  have  however  eatnblished  already  a  standard  of  conipa- 
itsoa«  »ml  we  shall  go  on  to  complete  the  gradaation  of  the  scale 
by  the  notice  of  particular  eCeets.  The  recitative  and  air  Oh !  lost 
of  sight''*  and  "  Total  tclipse*^  from  Samson,  we  consider  to  be  the 
fioest  of  Mr.  Vaughau's  perforii.aiicea,  because  the  ( omj-ixi lion  iu 
itself  is  majeBltcaliy  simple  though  pathetic  to  tlu*  very  depths  of 
|»athoff,  aud  because  there  is  nothing  tiiat  requires  so  much  elevated 
dignity  of  -TOJin  as  well  ae  conception  and  exeeution  as  this  una- 
dorned simplicity*  If  we  regard  the  words  thoy  are  the  plainest  but 
■last  natttffil  and 'therefore  the  most  touching  description  of  the 
a^ntal  enflbrin^  of  the  blind  champion  in  servitude  and  chains.  This 
diguiiied  simpUciiy  it  h  thai  constitutes  at  ouce  tl^c  difficulty  aud 

*  If^  as  Sir  Iwac  Newton  supposed,  t!ie  impoffke  upon  the  nerves  of  the 
eye,  produced  by  colours,  i«  similar  in  kind  or  dcg^ree^  to  that  produced 
apon  the  ear  by  aounds,  tlie  impression  upon  the  fMfnsorium  or  st?:it  ofscti- 
tation  in  the  brain,  vrill  probahiy  be  the  same,  or  nearly,  ho  tiiat  tlie  ideas 
of  the  respective  external  objects  will  be  aanociated  in  (he  mind.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  the  diffsreat  aiutiesl  inslrumeatii  may  be>  ebaret*leri»ed 
by  correapeadent  eobimy  to  as  to  he  fancifully  clsssecl  in  the  following 
manner.  WIND  in  ti  mfnt^. 

TronjhoTTp — red  i'lute — sky  blue 
Tmmpet — scarlet  .  DiapaM>n — deeper  blue 

Clarionet— orai^e  Double  Diapason-opurple 

Oboe^T-yellow  Horn— violet. 

l>Msaaii  (all»>-*deep  yeilew 

•ftinein  lasvat/MEi^fTs. 
Violin — pink  Violoncello — red 

Vioia — ro»o  Double  Basa — deep  crimen  red. 

£tvev  of  JIajfdn  end  Mozart, 
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the  pruk»e  of  siiiginc^  Handel.  The  shades  of  passionate  Enunciation 
are  so  nicely  and  intininfely  blended,  they  melt  into  darker  and 
darker  bncn  from  the  iivst  strain  of  complaining  sorrow  to  the  climax 
of  reproachful  anguish  and  misery  in  the  exclamatory  reflectioD, 

Why  thus  deprived  thy  prime  decree? 
Sun,  moon,  and^stars  are  dark  to  me !" 
that  there  b  no  song  within  onr  remembrance  requiring  more 
peculiar,  more  fi^radnal,  more  delicate,  nor  i  oio  passionate  ex- 
pression of  TONE  as  well  n<  ^oneral  maiiiier,  tluin  Total  eclipse,** 
Mr.  Vaughan  is  here  pre-euiuicntly  great  over  all  his  predeces- 
sors and  competitors.  He  exceeds  Mr.  Harrison  in  force  and 
pathos,  Mr.  Braham  in  dignity,  temperance  and  delicacy,  Mr. 
Vaughan  is  not  a  singer  that  takes  by  storm.  As  a  very  fine  female 
singer*  of  the  present  day  .and  still  finer  judge  of  singing  has  been 
heard  to  say  of  Madame  Camporbsb,  *^  he  steals  upon  you  ;**  he 
first  possesses  himself  of  your  heail,  ait  J  he  afterwards  satisfies 
your  anderstaiiding.  This  is  much  the  u  oi  k  of  tone.  His  is  not 
the  rapid,  bold,  irresistible  drawing  of  Mortimer,  but  the  tineiy- 
laid  picture  of  exquisite  propriety,  grace,  feeling,  and  iinish^  where 
may  be  seen  the  true  taste  and  talent  of  the  artist  subdued  and  tem- 
pered by  stiidy  and  acquaintance  with  all  the  principles  of  the  art. 
The  opening  recitative  of  the  Messiah  Comfort  j/t  m^peoplcy**  and 
the  succeeding  air  Every  valley  shall  he  exalted^**  are  entitled  in  our 
esteem  tu  e{(ual  praise,  though  dissimilar  in  the  clar^s  of  sentiments  to 
which  they  are  addressed.  The  "  Soldier^s  dream''*  and  Alexis** 
are  alike  inimitable  and  inestimable  in  the  chaste  and  beautiful 
cantabile  style  of  tone,  mixed  however  with  sensibility,  elegance, 
and  delightfully  chosen  ornament. 

A  name  appears  to  be  wanting  for  Handel's  songs  of  division — we 
mean  such  as  fFl^  does  the  God  of  Israel  sleep  from  Samson,  or 
«  Thou  shall  dash  them**  from  the  Messiah.  The  Italian  term  ^^airs 
o/a^i/i/y**  fails  us,  because  it  dues  not  imply  the  powti  t  iil  expression 
which  we  venture  to  call  vocal  declamation,  and  whiih  forms  the 
characteristic  of  those  compositions,  for  if  lowered  to  mere  execution, 
thcfy  forfeit  all  their  true  and  original  design.  Critics  who  deem 
these  divisions  to  be  merely  of  mechanical  construction,  have  never 
lieard  Madamb  Maba  in    R^ake  greatly^**  or  Mr.  Vavokah  in 

4 

*  Mas.  Bia:«cmi  Lacy. 
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Why  does  the  GotLof  Israel  sleep.'**  Mr.  V.  images  throughout 
every  note  of  the  most  harrassing  divisions,  ike  rapid  and  im- 
petuous thoughts  which  impel  Samson  to  commune  within  himself, 
tp  raise  himself  up  before  his  Creator,  almost  to  remonstrate^  and 
to  point  the  vengeance  which  is  to  hurl  his  enemies,  to  their  destruc- 
tion. We  have  heard  both  Mr.  Bi  aham  and  Mr.  Vaughan  in  this 
8on«^,  a«d  there  can  he  no  dimiminoii  of  the  praises  of  these  s^reat 
iuastei.^  ofv  oral  art,  frofn  a  comparison  of  their  merits.  Mr.  lii  aham 
wass^i^itl,  povverful,  and  impjissioned  in  a  more  vehement  degree, 
but  Mr.  yaug;han  was  more  articulate,  more  natural,  more  smple, 
more  dignified,  and  therefore  far  more  forcible.  Mr.  Braham's 
was  the  over  stimulated  enthusiasm  of  passion  and  the  stage.  Mr* 
Vaughan*8  was  the  concentrated  energy  of  zeal,  strength,  and 
feeling.  Mr.  Braham  gives  loose  to  his  fury  and  boiling  spirit.^ 
Mr.  Vaiiijlian  attempers  his  imagination  with  tlie  purity,  which  in 
this  as  much  it'  not  more  than  any  other  part  of  his  performance 
restrains,  and  by  restraining,  fortifies  his  manner.    In  this  too,  as  in 

Total  eclipse,^*  the  effect  is  not  instant,  as  the  effect  of  Mr.  Bra- 
ham's  ainging,  but  it  grows  upon  us,  and  increase,  and  is  fixed  for 
ever  by  reflection  more  than  by  impulse.  We  can  neither  separate 
nor  measure  the  precise  quantity  of  effect  produced -by  tone  in  any /of 
these  several  performances.  We  qnofe  them  under  this  h#ad,  to 
jirtivc  the  ^aiiety  with  w  hich  Mr.  \  aui^lian  is  able  to  adorn  his 
manner.  And  when  it  is  known  that  his  voice  is  altogether  a  uatn- 
ral  voice,  for  wc  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  heard  him  use  a  soli- 
tary note  of  /ahelte,  that  its  compass  does  not  exceed  Mr.  liar- 
lison's,  and  that  it  is  a  legitimate  £nglish  tenor,  it  will  be  acknowr 
ledged  that  there  must  be  a  superior  and  singular  quality  to  com<- 
pensate  for  the  absence  of  the  brilliancy  and  extent  of  the  fi^sette* 
to  which  Incledon  was  indebted  for  all  the  allurement  of  hit)  tone, 
^nd  Biaham  owes  very  much  of  the  attractive  fascination  of  his  exe- 
cution. We  consider  Mr.  Vatighan  to  be  a  genuine  English 
singer.  His  tone  in  Italian  music  is  not  transmuted  to  that  of  Ita- 
lian formation,  and  therefore  his  singing  may  be  thought  to  want 
the  foundation  of  the  style.  We  believe  that  as  he  is  vastly  above 
alfectation  in  any  other  part  o^his  performance,  so  he  does  not  affeel 
ifi  sing  Italian  as  a  matter  of  preference.  He  tsthoroughly  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  difference  of  the  two  styles,  and  though  he  executes  Ita- 
lian mut>ic  well  in  every  other  respect,  wu  can  but  applaud  the  good 
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flense  ibai  confines  him,  lUienever  H  it  pomblc,  to  hfn  profier 
ezeelkncc. 

A  eoiivictioii  attend  Mb  entire  perfbrmnee  thnt  Mr.  Vnugban^s 
cmieeptioB  is  odi  over-fBrrid,  yet  we  feel  tlinl  bb  wennlli  tad  ex- 
rather  tupprcwcd  or  chastened  by  the  jndgment  of  the 

singer  than  wanting  to  his  perfection.    It  all  tliat  concerns  theex- 
pA'ession  oi"  sentiment  or  pasiiion,  we  niuy  trace  tiie  effect  of  his  early 
education  and  his  later  course  of  study.    There      nothing  better 
calculated  to  repress  a  tumid  theatrical  cast  of  expression  than  a 
diligent  cultivation  of  church  and  oratorio  mane,  and  of  Handel 
more  pnrticalnrly»  If  we  take  as  examples  the  Memiahy  Aeis  nod 
Gnkttea,  together  with  many  of  the  parts  of  Jeptba,  Herenles,  9e<- 
mele,  Samson,  Judas  Maceabteus,  and  indeed  of  all  of  this  species 
of  the  compositionB  of  this  i^reat  man,  we  shall  find  nothing  any 
where  else  that  embi  acos  sci  c(»mpleteiy  the  characteristics  of  subli* 
mity.    Wc  know  ot  nothing  conceived  in  such  majesty,  nothing 
that  combines  such  exquisite  simplicity— of  nothing  that  so  sud- 
denly exalts  the  most  delightful  serenity  to  passagesef  the  g^ndest 
and  most  p<»weffnl  deelamation*   In  addition  to  these  rare  elementSi 
there  is  required  from  the  singer  n  degree  of  splendid  exeentten 
which-  demands  purity,  precision,  agility,  and  strength,  nnd  a  vast 
comprehension  of  the  us^  of  light  and  shade,  of  contrasted  tone, 
ornament,  and  expression.    When,  liicrefore,  we  say  what  we  ated- 
fastly4>elievc,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Rlanchi  Lacy,  Mr. 
Vaughan  is  the  best  singer  of  ilandci's  music  now  in  existence,  we 
consider  that  we  bestow  upon  him  the  highest  rank  that  appertains 
to  the  single  though  great  genus  of  English  vocal  science.   In  this 
description  we  hare  again  blended  qualities  and  styles ;  but,  never- 
theless, we  hope  it  readies  what  is  peculiar.  To  be  minute, 
we  may  say  that  Mr.  Vaughan  has  not  alone  caught  the  inspired 
tone  of  Handel,  but  lie  has  al.o  studied  the  sympathy  of  his  a\iditors. 
He  draws  them  gently  along  with  him,  and  iii  whatever  hv  sini^s  we 
think  we  discern  his  acute  and  progressive  observation  of  the  pulse 
of  public  feeling.    By  this  he  regulates  his  march,    it  matters  not 
whether  it  bn  caught  instinctively  or  whether  it  be  the  resultof  design, 
la  tkis  respect  aipuUie  singer  resembles  the  president  of  a  nuaat'ouo 
company;  he  leadsybut  he  must  also  follow  the  temper  aihu^gmMMy 
if  be  would  in  reality  ei^oy  the  omaipoteaee  with  whieh  court%^ 
iuvests  his  situation.   An  orchestra  siogor  is  cotupabbcd  in  by  nar* 
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r»w  li«iita(ioi»»  The  diirati<»a  9i r«ign  k  sliort,  atid  he  h%s  none 
of  tke  assistance  which  the  scenery  and  llie  4lraiBB|ic  intere8t  «f  a 
ttalre  sffsrA.  W«  kmve  already,  in  Iba  portraitmr*  of  Mr.  ilralnMi, 
exMileA  the  4Higm  of  wrturra^  beyond  a  daarfeal  expniMB. 
AltlMMigli  odimriny  to  it  with  the  mm  ttmtnwB  tliat  directed  Sfr» 
Harrison,  Mr,  Vau^han  transcends  him  in  sentiment  and  pastioTi 
and  perhaps  in  ornament.  Mr.  V.*8  prouuuciuuoii  of  vowels  h  horae« 
what  more  vocal,  his  declamation  is  certainly  a  little  more  vehement^ 
his  tone  more  free  and  fM>weifaly  hia  execution  more  extended,  and 
ill  all  kinds  of  divisions  he  is  vevy  neat  aad  artkahHte.  In  the  choico 
or  eempaBitioB  of  gi«ota  be  m  exeeediagly  happy,  aad  he  is  amr 
nolent  or  redandant*  Hn  iMie  is  of  the  trae  tehton,  liqitid. 
Miooth  and  open,  rapider  sIOwacoordiii|^totheeeiitinieiitoftheair«  • 

Mr.  Yau^han  is  Well  skilled  in  science — a  praise  which  indeed 
belong  to  moeit  of  the  high  profe^ors  of  the  present  day.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  a  singer  to  be  versed  in  the  abstruser  learning  of  music. 
The  powers  of  instruments,  the  nature  and  practice  of  accompaai- 
ment,  the  arrangements  of  an  orchestra)  and  the  construction  cC 
harmonioe  he  oughA  to  be  thqproaghly  aeqoainted  with,  and  he  ougiit 
abo  to  be  able  to  read  mnBie  with  the  readiest  Ibcillty.  In  all  thcee 
Mr.  Vaughan  is  a  proficient^  theoretically  and  praetteally. 

And  lastly,  let  as  say  that  Mr.  Vau^an  realiees  an  image  of  per- 
fection in  vocal  art  which  we  had  begun  to  think  was  visionary  and 
not  to  be  iound  but  in  the  hopeless  contemplation  of"  idral  po^si!)!. 
lity.  His  singing  assures  us  that  the  chastity  of  English  taste,  the 
manly  eie^pwnce  of  English  elocution  and  the  genuine  patboaof  fin« 
glisb  expMtion  nay  be  combined  with  the  purity  and  fweetnen  of 
Italian  tone  and  the  grao^  of  Italian  ezecatioD.  We  desire  nothing 
in  the  oreheatm  tbat  we  do  not  bear  in  Mr*  Vaughan,  aad  tbongb 
we  cannot  place  him  hy  the  side  of  Mr.  Braham,  in  the  execution, 
force,  extent,  and  variety,  with  which  that  accomplished  performer 
continually  surprizes  his  audiences,  we  remt  in!))  i  pc  i  haps  even  with 
higher  gratification,  the  simj^e  grace^  the  unifonn  polish^  and  the 
aabliauty  of  Mn  Vanghan. 
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We  have  thus  brought  to  a  conclusion  our  contrast  of  the  four 
leading  teuor  singers  of  the  last  thirty  years.    They  exhibit  a  mani- 
fest alteration  and  a  strikiog  improvement  in  taste,  though  it  mint 
be  admitted  that  the  change  is  prineipally  io  the  mats  <if  the  pub- 
lie,  operating  over  nnmbefs  more  than  rank.  The  edneateddams 
are  indeed  least  snseeptible  of  improrement)  Ibf  their  models  must  be 
always  nearly  the  same.    It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  in  the  lapse 
of  a  century  the  higher  departments  of  English  vocal  art  have  under- 
gone very  ronsideral)lo  changes.    The  ditVerc  rices  between  Mr.  Har- 
rison and  Mr.  Yaughan,  who  carry  us  back  nearly  a  third  of  that 
period,  are  ralher  personal  than  scientific,  bnt  we  apprehend  that 
both  theatre  and  concert  singing  become  considerably  lem  polished 
ma  we  go  back  beyond  that  date.  We  question  whether  the  man- 
ner of  the  opera  be  much  varied  from  the  days  of  Nicolini,  through 
those  of  Senesino  and  Farinelli,  up  to  the  present  time,  except  In  as 
much  as  appertains  (o  the  lauilablc  banishiiient  of  the  artilicial  so- 
prauo.    The  ^^ul)>titutIO^  o(  nataiai  voices  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
touch  the  inantier  of  singing,  and  if  any  doubt  remained  upon  our 
minds  of  the  fact  being  as  we  state  it,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  es- 
tablishments for  tuition,  the  traditionary  descent  as  it  vere  of  the 
elements  of  instruction,  and  the  national  practice  of  Italy,  to  assure 
ourselves  that  the  manner  of  voicing  and  indeed  that  all  the  consti- 
tuents of  expression  remain  nearly  the  same. 

What  is  principally  remarkable  in  tliis  cuuiilry  is  the  diffusion  of 
the  S(  i(Mir('  among  all  rnnks.  At  prt  st  nt  we  have  no  national  Fchool, 
no  conservatorio  except  the  very  very  poor  establishments  connected 
with  the  celebration  of  devotion  in  the  cathedrals  of  England^  and 
which  we  believe  we  are  warranted  in  saying  are  not  generally  very 
creditably  supported.  The  time  will  come  when  the  universal  cul- 
tivation and  enjoyment  of  music  will-lead  to  more  complete  and 
practical  institutions.    A  musical  public  will  created.*    In.  the 

*  A  de«cription  of  (he  con^itutimml  and  habitual  distinctions  helween 
the  Italian  and  Frcndi  cluu-ncters  n-;  di^plnved  in  their  judgment  of  musir,  is 
•o  amusinnrly  ^-ivi'ii  in  (he  hvcly,  pnterlaiiiinrr.  and  critical  work  ve  have  be- 
fore quoled,  (hat  we  cunnut  forbear  to  introaucc  the  passage  to  the  particu- 
lar notice  of  our  countrymen  who  are  but  too  much  like  tite  Parinan  critic. 
^  It  signifies  nothing  giving  Crivelm  thirty  thousand  francs  at  Paris ;  you 
must  purchase  also  a  public  fitted  to  hear  him,  and  to  cherish  (he  love  which 
he  has  for  his  art.  Hr  £rt\c<n  simple  and  sublime  trait; — it  passes  unno- 
lieed.  Ho  invc^  a  cohhikhi  and  easily  distinc(iii>*lied  finbel!islnii(»nt,  and 
forthwith  every  one,  delighted  to  shew  that  he  is  a  couiioisseur,  deafeni  hij 
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mean  wliile  superior  knowledc^c  will  be  spread  by  the  increased 
number  of  concerts,  and  the  more  frequent  resort  to  the  theatres  and 
omtorioB  of  Xfondoiiy  by  the  provincial  periodical  meetings  at  which 
enineDt  performers  are  engaged,  by  profe§Bional  aad  prit ate  per- 
fbrniancesi  by  edncation  and  by  the  presa*  The  united  fiiroe  of  theto 
willy  we  are  persuaded,  before  many  years  occasion  a  striking  revo- 
lution in  the  enjoyment*^,  the  manners,  and  e^en  in  the  affections  of 
the  people  of  Englatid,  lor  sensibility  and  the  fine  arts  ar^  reciprocal 
soiteoers  and  the  refined  agents  of  good. 

neighbour  By  clapping  as  if  he  were  mad.  But  these  applauses  are  without 
any  real  warmth ;  his  feelings  are  unmoved  ;  it  is  only  his  iudgmeiU 

which  approve!!.  An  Italian  gives  himself  up  without  fear  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  air,  the  lirst  tiiii'j  he  hears  it;  a  Frenchman  applauds  with  a 
sort  of  anxiety,  lie  in  afraid  of  having  approved  of  what  b  but  indifferent; 
it  n  not  till  after  the  third  or  fourth  repreientatiol^  when  it  i«  determined 
that  the  air  VI  delkhm^  that  he  will  dare  to  cry  bravo!  accenting  strongly 
the  fir-^t  syllahle  to  show  that  he  utulerstanda  Italian.  Observe  how  he 
8ay«i  to  his  friend,  whom  he  meet**  in  tho  crroon  room  at  the  fir^t  represen- 
tation ;  "  How  divine  thai  i$  V*  He  affirms  with  hia  lips,  but  witii  lus  eye  he 
interrogates.  If  his,  friend  does  not  reply  with  another  superlative,  he  is 
ready  to  dethrone  his  divinity*  The  musical  enthusiasm  of  Paris  admits  of 
no  discuaaion ;  every  thtag  ia  either  dcHciout  or  execrable.  On  the  other  ;:ide 
of  the  A^^r^.  every  man  is  sure  of  Nsh  it  he  feels,  and  the  discuiMoiii  about 
music  are  endiesa." — Li7}cs  oj  Uajfdn  md  Mozari. 
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CRAMER*8  INSTRUCTIONS, 

J.  B.  Crambr^s  complete  Instruciions  for  the  Piano  Forie^  in  which 
ikejkrtt  rudiments  are  clear Ij/  eaiplatiudt  md  ikf  pnudffal  rules  ou 
tkf  mi  4tfjmgerk^  Uiuiiraiedy  mUh  tmmermu  e»amfiei  ofjmgfftd 
JUiiomj  mUk  «  prcksdt  to  mick  JC^«  Lon4oii« 

We  are  anxious  to  notice  the  above  work,  because  we  are  con- 
vinced that  g;oo(i  and  sound  elemental  y  orks  on  science  are  abso- 
lutely  necessary  to  its  advaucenicnt,  and  we  therefore  feel  grateful 
to  those  eraiuent  men  who^furnish  us  with  them.  Piano-ibrte  p)ay- 
iag  has  certainly  taken  rapid  strides  towards  perfection  in  a  very  feir 
yean ;  but  Ibat  ire  bave  in  England  an  anmcnae  nnmber  of  fine  per^* 
formers  ie,  we  tbink,  to  be  attribnted  to  oral  inetnietion,  rather  tban 
to  that  wbicb  baa  been  obtained  firom  published  treatises.  Not  tbat 
we  complain  ef  tbe  paacity  of  snch  publications,  the  press  tee«M 
with  them  every  day,  but  the  major  pui  t  of  them  are  evidently  made 

to  sell,"  and  are  calculated  to  answer  no  other  good  purpose. 

Mr.  Cramer's  work  has  already  reached  a  third  edition,  and  the 
merits  of  it,  we  have  no  doubt,  are  very  generally  known  in  the  me* 
tropolis^  but  the^mote  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  probably  not  so 
well  acquainted-with  tbem,  and  we  therefore  think  we  are  aidiogthe 
came  of  ausfe,  and  \i  the  same  time  decreasing  the  labour  of  its  pro« 
ftssofi  In^  glTing  geniml  circulation  to  the  plan  and  merits  of  the 

work. 

The  first  seventeen  pages  are  occupied  u  itli  elementary  instruc- 
tions, general  rules,  and  examples  of  iingcnng,  giving  in  the  form  of 
scales  and  difficult  passages,  very  judiciously  arranged^  and  emi- 
nently nseftii  in  training  the  hand  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
manual  difficulties.  We  are  then  introduced  to  the  lessons^  which 
are  arranged  according  to  the  major  and  relatiye  minor  keys*  The 
adoption  of  this  plan  has  necessarily  made  some  lessons  much  more 
difficult  than  those  which  immediately  precede  them,  but  this  could 
not  be  well  avoided  ;  something  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher,  and  his  opinion  of  the  intellect  of  his  scholar. 

The  fingering  of  the  lessons  is^  as  Ti^\^\\i  be  expected  from  this 
antbor^  very  systematic  and  excellent.  The  old  and  baneful  prac* 
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ticc  of  marking  the  fins^crs  to  be  used  to  each  note  has  been  rejected, 
ftnd  they  arc  put  only  where  a  change  of  position  occurs. 

We  must  now  display  our  critical  sagacity  in  niatiing  objections. 
We  are  told  in  the  title  page  to  the  third  edition  that  it  has  received 
many    additioiiB  and  ifflpFOvements/*  and  we  may  add,  it  has  un- 
dergone many  pnininga  alsO)  and  we  are  sorry  to  say,  we  cannot 
give  unquallied  approbation  to  them.   For  even  if  Mr.  Cramer's 
hand  have  been  employed  in  then),  they  bear  evidont  marks  of  haste, 
and  want  that  nice  discriininutiun,  both  in  the  arran^oinent  and  the 
fingering,  with  which  we  were  no  much  pleased  in  the  iirst  edition. 
The  omission  of  the  inner  parts  of  many  of  the  airs  has  injured  them 
considerably,  and  though  wc  plainly  see  the  object  is  to  render  them 
much  easier,  (which  has  been  fully  gained)  we  think  this  may  be  and 
has  been  carried  too  fiir ;  for  the  continuity  of  design  has  been  in 
some  measure  destroyed  by  the  alterations  as  they  now  stand ;  besides, 
we  are  not  absolutely  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  making  the  said 
alterations,  as  we  believe  the  comprehension  of  the  majority  oi'  tliose 
whi»  learn  to  play  to  be  under-rated,  if  it  be  supposed  they  cannot, 
with  care  and  attention,  fully  understand  Mr.  Cranier^s  iirst  edition  ; 
afid  we  also  believe  the  rage  for  simplifying  instruction  to  be  car- 
ried to  a  hurtful  excess,  as  in  too  many  instances  it  brings  oA  apathy 
and  listlessness,  and  depresses  the  genttis  of  the  pupil.  The  strength 
of  this  opinion  is  not  at  all  impaired  by  the  hodk  before  us.  We 
should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  blemishes  removed  which  we  have 
noticed,  in  future  editions,  for  we  conceive  that  they  are  unplcasinjo^ 
to  the  eye  of  a  j^ood  musician,  even  thouij^ii  they  may  not  be  tiiuuglit 
to  injure  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  book  of  iik>truction. 

We  are  sure  we  need  make  no  apology  forsayingf^o  much  respect- 
ing this  publication*  There  is  an  old  adage,  ^  that  if  a  thing  is  to  be 
-done  at  all,  it  should  be  well  done,**  we  are  therefore  inclined  to  re- 
turn Mr.  Cramer  our  best  thanks  for  undertaking  what  we  conceive 
to  be  an  useful  and  necessary  work,  thou<]^h  one  which,  upon  a  su- 
perlicial  \  i«'\v,  might  seem  to  he  beneath  his  great  abilities.  The 
business  of  education  has  moved  with  infinitely  iT;reater  rapidity  since 
superior  minds  have  condescended  to  engage  in  it;  and  if  it  be  as- 
serted that  Mr.  Cramer  has  lowered  his  talent  in  writing  a  first  book 
for  children,  it  can  be  answered,  that  the  eminent  Dr.  WatU  did  the 
same  thing,  and  was' praised  for  it  by  no  less  a  man  than  Johnson. 
The  great  moralbt  says  in  his  eulogy  upon  that  excellent  writer,  who 
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WB9  at  one  tinip  combatinj^  with  Locke  and  at  nnothpv  ^  i  itinj*  boolw 
for  children  of  four  years  of  age,  "  that  a  v  oluatary  descent  from  the 
.  dignity  of  science,  is  perhaps  the  hardest  lesson  which  homility  can 
teach." 


A  Collection  of  Canons,      Wm.  Horslejf,  M,  J5.  London, 

The  present  age  is  certainly  very  prolific  in  musical  productions 
of  a  frivolous  cast — ^but  let  us  be  just :  it  bas  also  produced  musical 
men  who  will  be  the  light  of  succeeding  ages,  especially  in  that 
department  of  the  science,  which,  from  early  associations,  we  are 

inclined  to  regard  with  peculiar  fondness  and  iuvour.    We  allude 
to  our  glee  writers. 

It  has  been  otteu  said,  that  the  Eiit;lish  possess  no  peculiar  style 
of  national  melody.  We  will  not  now  contest  the  point,  and  we 
willingly  concede  it,  if  in  return  it  be  allowed  we  hiive  a  peculiar 
style  of  a  higher  order ; — ^we  mean  a  naiional  harmony.  And  we  do 
not  see  how  the  admission  of  the  fact  can  be  denied  us,  when  the 
splendid  works  of  Danby,  Cooke,  Webbe,  Calcott,  Stevens,  Hors- 
ley,  &c,  arc  referred  to. — The  perusal  of  these  must  excite  emotions 
of  pleauire  in  those  who  are  proud  of  the  pre-eminence  of  our  coun- 
trymen in  this  deligfhtfnl  species  of  vocal  coinpo«<ition  •  they  have 
infused  into  it  a  beauty  aod  richness  of  melody  and  harmony  which 
till  of  late  yeaiB  were  never  interwoven  intb  pieces  of  a  similar  kind, 
and  apparently  jrere  deemed  incompatible  with  ingenious  contriv- 
ance and  complexity  of  design. 

Some  of  those  eminent  men  whose  names  we  have  enumerated  are 
"  gone  to  that  place  where  only  their  harmony  can  be  exceeded  ;** 
but  the  race  is  not  extinct;  others  remain,  who  are  daily  addiiiix 
to  the  classical  productions  of  the  ui^e,  amon'>>i  whom  Mr.  Hoi^iey 
occupies  a  prominent  situation,  aud  we  conceive  that  the  present 
publication  must  increase  this  composer^s  reputation ;  it  is  a  work 
of  no  ordinary  or  every-day  kind. 

We  freely  confess  ourselves  to  be  so  old-fashioned  in  our  notions, 
as  to  be  exceedingly  delighted  with  writings  of  this  nature  in  these 
days  ;  for  the  wonder  in  which  our  senses  were  wrapt,  in  our  early 
years,  when  poring  over  canons,  "recle  et  retro*'  and  ^' per 
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Arrin  et  Thesin,**  has  not  Mlj  subsided ;  and  we  feared  tlie  sage 

art  was  declining,  we  felt  a  proportionate  degree  of  pleasure  in  wit- 
ness ins;- its  revival  under  Mr.  Hoisl(  y's  protection,  especially  witli  a 
Qiodermzed  air,  and  in  such  melodiouii  shapes. 

Mr.  Horsley's  predilection  for  beaatilul  melody  and  a  flowing 
dMste  style  has  n»de  him  reject  all  extraneoos  and  abrupt  modula- 
tion in  his  eompositionsy  and  in  those  now  before  ua,  there  is  a 
•moothnm  and  a  polish  not  nsnally  seen  in  exercises  of  a  similar 
eonstmction.  And  now  it  has  been  shewn  how  Tory  attractive  such 
pieces  can  be  wade,  we  hope  it  uill  remove  the  repugnance  which 
young  gtudcnts  too  often  feel  in  undertaking  the  useful  labour  of 
habituating  themselves  to  the  intricacies  of  this  style  of  writing,  and 
that  they  will  follow  the  ejicelleat  example  which  has  been  set  them 
by  Mr.  HoEsley* 

We  point  ont  to  attention^  as  being  worthy  of  high  commendation^ 
^  Sanctns  Dominn9»*'  *^  Hosanna  in  exc\^^,'*  and  Gloria  Petri**' 
These  are  more  elaborate  than  the  rest,  ^ad  may  be  iKunidered 

classical  aiodeis  ibr  iniitatioti.* 

If  we  could  find  any  fault  with  this  work,  we  think  ^\o  should 
look  for  it  in  its  want  of  modulation  and  variety.   But  periiaps  we 
ought  not  to  urge  this  as  an  objectioni  §dt  the  author  tells  us  In  his 
preface  that uncommon  contrivance  seldom  entered  into  his  mind* 
— Hia  aim  has  generally  been  to  vanquish  difficulties  of  a  higher 
order,  by  giving  to  each  piece,  although  wvitten  in  cpnfimi^  to. 
certain  strict  rules,  the  effect  and  character  of  a  free  composition  ' 
uiid  it  is  truly  within  the  line  of  justice  lu  say,  he  has  accomplished, 
his  parpose.  * 

We  anticipalie  that  the  reception  this  work  will  meet  with  from 
the  pabUc  will  induce  the  author  to  empty  his  port^folio^  and  favour 
US witli  a  second  vet;  and  as  iie  lias  shewn  that  the  fetters  which  a 
rigid  attention  h^  the  laws  of  canon*writing  are  calculated  to  impose 
upon  the  mind^  4o  not  leprew  the  freedom  of  his  geninsy  we  wish 
him  to  give  the  reins  to  it,  and  by  that  means  fitmish  us  with  speci- 
mens of  greater  leiii;lli  and  vdrn^ty.  We  are  fully  sensible  of  Mr. 
Horsley's  merits;  we  think  him  one  of  the  best  writers  of  vocal 
music  of  the  present  day  in  the  style  he  has  adopted^  apd  we  aiso 
imfke  to  eee  liim  one  of  the  most  voluminous* 

•  In  the  first  canon,     Blessed  are  the  dead,"  Mr.  H.  has,  conKciou^Jb  or  * 

ivwe«pciaiiily>  esHght  hohl  of  the  mi^ect  of  «  Hen  nohii  Domwe.'*  ' 

p  2 
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Thirtj/  Uouiuls  for  the  Piano  Forte^  intended  as  an  Jntroduetion  to 
plai/incr  from  Score,  and  reading  the  various  Clrffa  composed  bjf 
Wm*  Croichf  Mus,  Doe,  Professor  of  Music  in  the  Universiiy  of 
Oxfords  London,  1817. 

We  arc  not  prcparcnl  to  niainlaiii,  with  tlie  wortliy  I'rofcsHor  in 
Molicro,  that  "  II  n\v  a  ri<»n  qtii  soil  si  utile  dans  iin  Etat  que  la 
musique,"  nor  can  we  brings  ourselves  firmly  to  believe  with  him,* 
that  '^tous  I  OS  d^ordres,  toutes  Ics  guerres  qu*on  voit  dans  le* 
monde,  n'arrivent  qne  pour  n*appendre  la  musiqae  ;*'  but,  consider* 
ing  it  as  an  art  which  has  a  most  powerful  tendency  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  our  innocent  enjoyments,  we  sincerely  rejoice  at  ev^ry  in-' 
dication  of  its  advancement.  Now  there  is  nothing,  we  conceive, 
which  more  clearly  indicatt*^  thi>  advance  among  us,  than  the  asto« 
nishing  progress  which  our  countrywomen  have  made  in  in-Jtrumen- 
tal  performance.  There  are  persons  yet  alive  who  can  remember 
the  time  when  to  play  Handers  gavot  in  Otho,  or  the  minuet  in 
Samson,  was  thought  a  grand  achievement ;  and  we  oorselveB  can 
call  to  mind  the  days  when  the  execution  of  pieces  which  are  now 
commonly  taught,  was  considered  as  the  highest  proof  of  skilL 

But  at  present  it  is  easy  to  find  numbers  of  British  ladies  who 
can  perform  the  most  difficult  compositions  of  the  i^rcatcst  masters, 
with  a  spirit,  a  grace,  and  a  facility  that  have  oftrn  drli^;litod  and 
astonished  the  authors  themselves.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  the 
efforts  of  our  countrywomen  would  rest  at  this  point.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  many  of  them  are  directing  their  studies  and  attention 
to  harmony  and  the  principles  of  classical  compositioR,  They  ako 
go  to  Handel,  as  their  great  grandmothers  did ;  but  it  is  not  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  slightest  or  most  puerile  of  Iris  works,  but 
to  grasp  his  scores  and  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the  noblest 
flights  of  his  exalted  imagination. 

The  work  of  which  we  are  about  to  give  some  account  is  designed 
to  facilitate  the  improvement  of  all  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring 
the  power  of  reading  music  in  parts,  and  we  feel  no  hesitation 
in  assuring  our  readers  that  it  is  admirably  well  adapted  for  the  pur^ 
pose*  To  those  who  have  never  attempted  it,  score-reading  seems 
to  present  most  fomidable,  nay  almost  insamipmitiible  diiioiiltics, 
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It  appears  liardiy  possible  that  the  eye  of  any  performer  should 
seize  aud  combine  at  a  glance  the  various  instrumental  and  vocal 
parts  of  an  elaborate  composition ;  bat  such.  Ls  the  effect  of  long  con-* 
tinned  practice,  that  this  is  done,  not  only  by  professon,  among 
whom  any  inability  tp  thb  respect  would  be  thotigfat  discreditable, 
bat  also  by  many  amateuiB,  and  even  by  those  of  the  fiepale  sex.  We 
have  said  that  the  ability  to  read  firom  score,  is  the  consequence  of 
lon^  continued  practice.  No  musical  niacljjnery,  liowever  pom- 
pously or  speciously  set  forth,  can  be  bi  ou^^lit  to  bear  on  this  point. 
Much  however  may  be  done  by  a  judicious  method  of  arrangement, 
and  it  is  on  this  account  that  we  so  highly  approve  of  the  work 
under  consideration. 

By  a  novel- and  ingenious  adnptittion,  the  worthy  prolessov  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  series  of  compositions  from  three  to  eight  parts^ 
which  come  readily  under  the  hands,  though  some  of  them  exhibit 
all  the  complexity  and  diversity  of  an  extended  score.  The  form 
chosen  for  this  purpose  is  that  of  the  Round  ;  a  species  of  Canon,  so 
deijignated  in  thus  country,  in  whicb  the  second  part  does  not  begin 
till  the  first  is  terminated;  of  course,  the  principal  elect  of  these 
compositions  (to  use  the  author's  words)  depends  upon  the  gradual 
affUiniilMiflpn  of  the  parts*  In  page  1  of  the  work  to  which  we  refer . 
our  readers,  ample  directions  are  given  for  the  performance  of  the 
whole,  and  an  example  of  the  96th  Round,  reduced  to  two  staves, 
is  added  for  the  sake  of  further  elucidation.  Among  pieces,  whose 
chief  object  is  utility,  and  which  are  written  in  conformity  to  certain 
strict  rules,  it  would  be  neither  candid  nor  reasonable  to  expect 
much  of  that  interest  which  arises  from  melody  and  modulation.  In 
these  respects  however,  Dr*  Crotch  is  not  deficient,  for  many  of  the 
Roa&ds  appear  to  U9  to  contain  very  plessiug  traits  of  both,  espe- 
cially Nos,  1, 2, 4,  7,  9, 11, 18,  Sec  The  execution  of  the  work 
is  correct  en  the  whole  $  but  we  have  observed  some  inaccuracies, 
.  w  hich  by  virtue  of  our  Critical  Authority,  we  shall  now  proceed  lu 
point  out. 

In  number  5,  by  an  unfortunate  arrangement  of  the  parts,  our  ears 
are  assailed  by  consecutive  fifths. 

The  Doctor,  by  his  alternate  omission  of  the  seventh,  and  retard- 
ation of  the  third  by  the  fourth,  has  here  managed  matters  so  unhap- 
pily that,  for  the  space  of  two  bars  and  a  half,  the  upper  parts 
exhibit  thb  forbidden  progression,  unaccompanied  in  any  way 
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which  can  dimimsli  its  unpleasant  efccti.  In  No.  10,  tke  htm  la 
the  fu  st  bar  moves  in  octaves  with  the  second  treble,  and  in  the  third 
bar  ivith  the  first  treble. 

A  faulty  instance  of  counterpoint  occurs  in  No.  17,  where,  on  the 
raolntion  of  64-2,  the  base  (No.  4)  and  tiie  upper  part(No.  1}  4^ 
seend  together  flm  Ft,  and  S  to 

The  fcarmoBtcal  coBstmiion  of  No.  SSdoeiaot  aitia^r  «8,lnit  Ul» 
dflMnt  of  tiM  baoB  (No.  1)  wideli  bem  the  diKord  o#  64-9,  before 
its  proper  resolution,  in  the  second  and  third  bars,  is  particularly 
diRpleasinfii',  more  especially  in  the  second  instance.  To  this  may 
be  added,  that  the  same  iki«8  in  the  third  bar  moTOs  in  octavea  with 
the  treble  (No«  5.) 

In  No.  fl9  we  find  fifths  in  the  fiflh  bar ^  hetween  the  bass  (Nf .  1) 
wad  the  treble  (No.  3).  The  bass  abo  moves  bi  oetsves,  «t  the  «&A 
of  the  sane  bar,  with  the  treble  (No.  6.>  A  fiOse  rehilioa  is  fiMnd 

in  the  third  bar  of  No.  50,  between  the  bass  (No.  I)  and  the  alto 
(No.  3).  Octaves  also  are  found  in  the  fifth  bar,  between  the  tenor 
(No.  2)  and  the  tre])le (No.  5).  All  these  errors  are  very  trifling, 
especially  when  put  into  comparison  with  the  excellency  and  use- 
fulness of  the  work  itself;  which,  while  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
ahiU  and  ingenuity  of  Dr.  Crotch^  nffbrda  strong  end  pleasing  evi* 
denca  that  in  thin  country  music  is  improred  and  is  ii^onng* 
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A&T.  1 .  A  CtmpatdoH  to  ike         Patent  Ckiroplash  By  the  in** 

ventor,  J.  I^.  Logier,  Professor  of  iMusic,  of  Dublin. 
2.  Strictures  on  Mr.  Logier's  S//stem  of  Musical  Education*   By  H. 
,  D&  Monti,  Master  of  Mttsic.  Glasgow. 

8.  Oenerat  Ohstroations  upon  MuHc^  ^  Remarks  upon  Mr,  lagief^t 
System  xf/MmtkaiEduetitUm*  Anonynous.  .Edinbiiifhi 

4.  An  attthefUic  Account  of  the  Examination  of  Pnpthimtfwet&itm 
the  new  System  of  Mntietd  Education  before  certain  €tent(emenqf 
the  Philharwumie  Society ,  and  others.  By  J«  B.  Iiogier,  inventor 
of  t lie  System.    London,  1818* 

5  An  Exposition  of  the  Musical  Sj/slon  o  f  Mr.  Logier^  with  Sfrte- 
tures  on  his  Chiroplast^  Sfc.  SfC.  By  a  Committee  of  Frofeflsora  ia 
London.  Lonilon,  1818. 

6.  A  R^fiUaHon  of  the  Faiiaeies  4r  Misrepresentations  Contained  in  a 
Pmnpidat^  ontUkd  An  EspositUm  of  the  New  System  ofMusieat 
Bdneationy**  pubHshed  hy  a  CommHiee  of  Professors  in  I^ondom 
By  J.  B.  Logier,  Inventor  of  the  System*        Londofti  1818. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  pbeenomenon  that  morestriking'ly  distin- 
guishes the  present  age,  than  the  prodigious  acquirements  now  consi* 
dered  to  be  indifspensable  to  female  education,  and  eonunon  ton  vist 
proportion  of  the  society  in  which  we  live.  Language,  Seiencey 
Alt  are  appended  and  apparently  with  ease  to  the  more  necessary 
tuition  even  of  ordinary  schools,  andif  we  stop  short  of  granting  that 
solid  and  deep  learning  is'  actually  obtained,  we  are  nevertheless 
compelled  to  allow  that  the  attainments  almost  uiuversally  made  in 
all  the  branches  of  study  or  accomplishment,  are  such  as  not  to  ad* 
mit  the  generation  that  is  just  gone  even  to  the  most  distant  chance 
of  comparison  with  that  which  now  occupies  its  place,  •nd  that 
which  is  rising  up  to  succeed  its  own  improved  parent.  Much  of 
the  advancement  we  witness,  iA  owing  to  a  conviction  of  the  superi- 
ority of  intellectual  pleasures  leading  to  a  more  ardent  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  but  much  is  also  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  helps 
which  taleut  and  experieuct^  have  given  to  educatiuii  both  in  the 
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theory  and  practicp,  by  philosophical  arrangement  and  mechanical 
assistance.  We  lieai  d  therefore' without  surprise  of  the  invention  of 
a  system  of  musical  instraction  which  embraced  both  these  aids,  and 
from  the  first  notices  which  reached  lis  of  the  facts,  we  were  in- 
clined to  hope  for  an  useful  abridgement  of  the  iaboms  of  tJM 
master  and  pt  the  scholar,  from  tlie  ability  and  semum  4>f  ^r.^ 
liOgier*  •      •  o 

Mr.  L,  first  introduced  his  system  ef  instruction  at  Dnbltn,  aboat 
three  years  ago,  where  it  appears  from  his  own  account  to  Have 
been  universally  adopted.  Scotland,  aud  lastly  England  heard, 
admired,  aud  accepted  the  new  faith — but  Mr.  l*ogier  will  better 
speali  for  himself. 

"  Tt  is  upwards  of  two  years  and  a  half  since  I  first  opened  an  academy  in 
on  a  new  in<Hle  of  instruction,  in  the  practice  and  scieiice  of  music, 
l  lic  success  which  attended  my  exertions  in  this  iasUtution^  I  may  venture  to 
say,  without  fear  of  contradfetion,  ean  teareely  he  parslletsd  in  ^  aMaala  of 
mosic.  The  high  approbation  bealowed  on  me  by  penont  of.the  firtlimpor* 
tance  in  Dublin,  OMUUtested  by  entrusting  their  children  to  my  care,  soon  ren- 
dered tlie  professors  of  music  eager  io  adopt  my  plan  of  in^Jtrnotion  :  nnH,  nt 
If'nifOi^  fhcre  teas  ftcnrcefi/  to  be  Jound  tn  the  cittj  of  Dublin^  a  pupil  tslio 
tiouLd  be  iuu^JU  uit  any  other  plan*  The  unusual  and  rapid  progre&s  made 
in  the  practice  and  science  of  music  by  scholars  thus  educated,  exjeited  no 
much  enthusiasm  in  all  who  witnessed  it,  that  in  a  short  time,  the  reputsiion 
of  my  system  became  widely  <tpread  ;  it  was  then  anxiously  M>ugbt  auer  and 
practi<«ed  with  unexampled  success,  by  ;//«////  re-pectable  professors  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  in  several  of  the  great  provincial  towns 
of  England  ;*  and  was  ultimately  introduced  into  the  metropolis  by  Mr. 
.Webhe,  (a  gentleman  of  too  great  celebrity  in  the  mntteal  wisrid  to.  need  any 
enoomittm  from  me)  who  had  tisited  me  in  Dublin,  in  order  to  form  his  own 
judgment  upon  the  varioTi<?  reports-  flmt  had  reached  him. 

*'  The  result  of  his  invesligution  was  so  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Webhe,  that 
upon  his  return  to  London,  he  proceeded  without  delay,  to  upeu  an  acixlemy.'* 
— AuthenUe  Account^  pf  gc  1 . 

Before  we  enter  into  an  exaaiination  of  the  system  itself,  it  will 

be  necessary  to  eiiquire  a  little  into  the  acrnrarv  of  this  rrj^ri  -i  nta- 

tion,  since  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  particular  parts  of  so  geperal  a 

statement,  which  we  can  see,  investigate,  and  decide  upon,  will  be 

evidence  that  cannot  fail  to  influencp  us.materiallyy  in  regard  to 

oar  reception  of  those  which  we  ar^  required  .to  take  upon  the 

credit     the  inventor  and  his  supporters.  The  value  of  the  appli* 

caiion  of  these  discoveries  can  only  be  determined  by  the  fruits, 

and  years  must  elapse  before  any  fair  coiaparibuu  between  these 

*  Tliere  are  now  established  upon  my  system  of  instruction,  twenty-eight 
academies. 
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novelties  and  tho  plan  now  in  use  can  be  made  ;  during  this 
iQlerval  a  niimhcr  of  children  may  suflTer  the  loss  of  much  valu- 
able.tioie  by  employing  ihe  oid^  or  may  be  doomed  to  irretrievable 
n^ury  kj  adopting^  the  new  tyalbm.  It  tberelbre  behoves  tli0 
gftmMtm  of  th»  piiblk  tMte,  tairc«ly  Um  than  parepti  thenaelvcay 
to  lesvo  Botblng  wufiu^i  tbat  can  alticiikte  the  true  natiire  o£  the 
propcMMU  We  are  quite  willing  to  give  Mr.  Liogier  the  fuUett 
'•ilowaiioe  Ibr  the  neeessity  whieh  every  roan  now  feels  of  pushing 
the  inlrotlucUon  of  his  in\cntion.  It  is  highly  landable  so  to  do, 
both  ill  the  rase  of  the  public  imd  of  the  individual.  lUit  we  must 
still  ooHtend|  tbat  mucb  in  to  be  learnt  from  the  mauuer  in  which 
dlMoveriM  are  promulgated  and  diffused.  In  the  instance  before 
mBf  wecnn  bnt  be  atrnck  with  the  vanamw  and  contradictioa  which 
are  vseible  npon  the  &oe  of  the  teatinioByy  not  u  to  •cientiHc 
iiMtreaom  ef  e|>inien,  bnt  as  to  positive  traniactionB.  The  public 
enght,  therefore,  to  be  put  in  poMewion  of  the  evidence  Inirly  on 
both  sides,  and  to  weigh  carefully  the  degree  of  credit  thai  is  due 
to  the  several  wiiitesses.  Mr.  Loorier,  it  will  ha  found,  professes  to 
come  forward  ia  the  manliest  and  most  open  manner,  and  publicly 
chailenget  the  most  complete  and  searching  investigation  ;  whilst  his 
adyennriei  do  not  stop  short  of  charging  him  home*  even  in  these 
vsfj  nihui  with  snbterflige  and  evasion,  and  in  the  pmetice  of  his 
system,  with  empiricism  and  ignorance.  Mr.  L.  has  found  fol- 
loweffSy  nnd  amongst  them  some  of  emineat  ability.  '  To  these, 
however,  is  opposed  a  vast  majority  of  proftssstenal  talent  and  un- 
blemished character.  We  shall  endeavour,  by  large  extracts  from 
the  pamphlets  on  both  sides  to  enable  the  rcudcr  to  elucidate  the 
transactions  as  fully  as  possible,  for  the  subject  is  in  our  view 
momentous  to  Mr.  Logier  and  those  who  have  incurred  heavy  ex-* 
pencen  in  adopting  his  plant  infinitely  more  so  to  the  cause  of 
music  nnd  to  the  children  who  are  now  just  susceptible  of  the  evils 
or  the  henefits  held  out  to  the  choiceof  their  parents  and  protectors. 

Mr.  in  the  Refutation,*'  furnishes  us  with  a  Ibt  of  forty-eight 
music  masters  nho  have  ad(>{)t(  d  his  system.  Of  these  cii^ht  only 
reside  in  Dublin,  the  metropolis  where  there  "  wa>:  scarcely  to  be 
found  a  pupil  who  would  be  taught  on  any  other  plan/'  luEdin- 
inirgh,  the  second  city  that  was  visited  by  Mr.  Ij.  bis  secret  still 
remnioa  with  Messrs.  RobertsoRand  Pensan— no  new  convert  having 
been  mnde.  In  Glasgow  we  find  Mr.  Donaldsnn  and  two  ladies. 
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We  ttra  loft  in  doubt  whether  atiy  partnership  etistR  between  these 
parties.  Indeed  we  more  than  suspect  that  such  is  (he  fact,  for  the 
Edinburi;!]  lu  wspaper  and  pamphlet  spt'uk  ot  the  pupils  of  Messrs. 
Penson  and  Robertson,  Mr.  De  Monti,  of  Mesrs*  Doaaldson  andCo. 
and  we  have  seen  an  advertisement  coupling  the  names  of  Menrf» 
Belkimy  and  Clifton,  in  the  London  newtpapers.  Tfieyareall 
pJaced  ieparately  in  Mr.  Logier's  list,  whieli,'  if  dor  snspiden  be  ' 
*lbuiided,  is  disingenuous.  At  the  time  Mr.  Logger'  wtrdte  liia  ae- 
•count,  and  said  his  system  was  adopted  by  many  professors  in  the 
printiipal  cities  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  in  several  repeat  pro- 
vincial towns  of  England,  it  stands  on  the  face  of  his  own  narrative 
that^ur  places  ia  Ireland  only  had  accepted  the  system,  <^ree in 
Scotland,  and  fojfr  in  all  England.  We  leave  to  our  readers  to 
decide  whether  Mr.  Logier  was  borne  out  in  his  swelling  represen- 
tation, and  proceed  t6  j6in  him  in  Scotlnnd.  His  firrt  e&up  d^'eum 
was  at  Edinburgh;  but  we  shall  invert  his  exhibitions  at  this  city 
and  at  Glasgow,  because  it  best  suits  the  arrangement  of  the  matter 
before  us.  At  Glasgow  Mr.  L.  immediately  encountered  an  ad-  . 
versaiy  in  the  person  of  Mr.  H.  De  Monti,  a  master  of  long-  and 
established  reputation,  who  thus  assigns  his  reasons  for  engaging 
in  the  controversy^-^-  f 

Nothing-  but  a  ccnsc  of  dntv  ntifl  honour  can  in(1\icp  any  person  to  expose 
an  innovation,  by  the  adoption  of  which  he  inifrht  promofu  his  privalo  interest. 

•  On  sitting  down  with  the  intention  of  exhibiting  the  absurdity  and  the  errors 
of  Mr.  Ivogier's  NewSysteln  of  Musical  Edacatioii,  I  am  wMt  aware,  that,  for 
very  obvious  reasons,  I  mast  displesse  man^.  I  also  kMtiw,  that  Were  I,  insfrad 
of  condemning',  io  adopt  this  system,  (wluch  nobody  will  doabt  I-coidd  ieastly 
do,)  T  would  increase  my  Income  and  diminish  my  labour. 

"  Tliese  considerations,  were  gain  my  on?vohirrf.  wonlci  uiuifnibtedly  have 
a  powerfVil  influence  on  my  conduct,  and  prouipt  mo  to  eintiiate,  at  least, 
Messrs.  Donaldson  and  Go.   But  I  wi^  to  preserve  the  ebamcter  of  an  bo* 

.  nest  man  ;  I  prefer  the  right  to  claim  that  name,  to  all  other  consideratiotM. 
My  acquaintance  with  the  (science  of  music  is  aeknowled^ed ;  and  I  eannot 
stoop  to  that  dissimulation  to  which  I  mu^i  neceft.«;arily  descend,  were  I  to 
ieacii  by  this  New  System  of  Musical  Quackery,  persuaded  as  I  am  of  its 
radical  errors  and  imperfections." — Strictures^  pa t::t  d. 

Mr.  Donaldson  was  Mr.  Logier's  first  ronvert  at  Glasgow,  and 

this  teacher  had  so  complete  a  confidence  in  the  faith  he  had  adopted, 

duU  he  w^  induce4  to  publish  a  prospectus,  in  whi<:h  he  ventured 

to  assert,  that 

The  system  of  Mr.  Logier  has  removed  the  tremendout  barriers  which 

have  hitbfrlo  stood  in  the  way  of  »fifierril  pnpil'^  prfXMirinir  a  scientific  know- 
ledge of  uiusic.  Thiit  Mr.  I.oo-ipi  ;iioiu  lias  succeeded  in  rendering  tiie  cotw 
pl€i€  potsetmn  of  a  sjUll  m  lautuc  an  advaalage  to  which  al^otti  anjf  one  may 
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aspire.  Ami  fo  rrown  tlic  wlioli*,  that  pupils  of  oi'dintirij  capncit if ^  nwA  ordi- 
narif  iiudistni.  :u<',  hy  this  system,  to  be  rendered  capable  of  emulating  Co- 
relli,  H:tii(U;l,  Hayiiu,"aad  Mozart!!!** 

He  went  further.  He  invited  Mr.  De  Monti  mo  t  piessii»f(ly  to  a 
public  examination.  Mr.  De  M.  is  a  foreigner,  aud  if  we. may  truat 
our  tftct  of  pharacteri  which  has  been  sharpened  by  very  long  ac« 
qUBintaJice  with  persons  of  similar  birth  and  einployi^eiily  he  ta  act 
absQlutely  devoid  of  the  sensibility  and- irritability  whaeh.  belonn^  so 
peculiarly  to  foreign  teachers.  He  is  however  a|i  aci|te  observer^ 
ai^d,  we  have  no  doubt,  an  honest  and  a  sensible  man.  His  account 
of  his  attendance  aiul  of  the  part  he  bore  in  tliin  examination  is  very 
important,  because  it  h  a  link  in  the  chiiin  of  evidence  as  to  the 
musical  knowledge  and  personal  conduct  of  the  inventor  of  the  sys- 
tem, which  identifies  his  demeanour  and  his  course  of  instruction  at 
Glasgow,  £diuburghy  and  at  London,  as  well  as  his  v^ry  name. 
We  ezliaet  the  passage. 

^  Oo  entering  the  room,  I  mQf4  confeM  I  was  struck  with  sjiloninhment,  at 
seeing  one  grand  and  ten  -^tjuare  piano-fortes,  with  their  tops  off,  (probably  to 
rmure  thr  hfM  ( f!Vct.)  so  disposed,  that  the  back^  of  the  performers  were  of 

necessity  furiK  d  to  the  audience. 

"  The  exlubition  began. — The  youn^  Ladies  were  examined  about  the  in- 
tervab  between  each  note  in  the  Diatonte  Scale.  They  proved  to  admiration, 
(drawing  curves  from  one  tone  to  another,  with  chalk  upon  a  board,)  that 
m>ra  Cto  D  there  was  an  interval  of  n  whole  tone,  and  from  F.  to  V  only  that 
ofa  ifujitone.  Mr.  T^ogier  was  delighted  with  the  young  Ladies*  readino»9in 
answering  his  (pie!<tions.  With  a  triumphant  joy  in  his  eyes,  be  invited  me  to 
examine  the  youn^  Ladies  myself.  I  put  a  very  simple  question  to  one  of 
them,  «£k.  What  mterval  there  was  from  6  aharp  to  a  flat  ?  The  young 
JLady.did  not  seam  to  understand  me,  and  Mr.  lic^ier  changed  the  •object  of 
the  exnmina'inti.  Availing  myself  still  of  the  permission  grantetl  to  nip,  I  re- 
peatedly p'lt  sump  (jiieslions  to  the  young'  L-uHes  ;  h.it  unifoi mly  received 
either  no  auswer  al  all,  or  a  maligaunt  grin  froui  the  great  Founder  of  the 
New  System.  Thisktod  of  examination  continued  for  a  while;  after  which^ 
the  practical  improvements  in  masic  were  exhibited  with  the  greatest  eclat 
imagifipible.  Eleven  piario-fortes  were  struck  at  once  by  abont  thirty  young 
Indies;  and  the  horrible  discords  of  the  wrr'trhf'dly-tnnrfl  itistruniMnts  over- 
wheimed  my  jioor  auditory  nerves  to  such  a  <lffrree,  that  1  ili<l  not  know  what 
to  do  or  what  to  nay.  There  I  stood,  ideot-like,  and  confounded.  Probably, 
Mr.  Logier  mistook  my  evident  astonishment  for  silent  approbation ;  for  he 
nmsed  ine  out  of  my  reverie  by  the  very  modest  question, '  What  do  you  think 
efthai  Sirf*  Luckily,  he  did  not  wait  for  niy  answer,  which  perliaps  wouM 
not  havf'  y>?easpd  him,  but  proceeded  immedint^'ly  to  another  part  of  the  stage. 
On  lifting-  up  my  eyes,  I  beheld  a  great  number  of  the  spectators  nodding  to 
the  young  Ludies  and  their  Teachers  an  unqualified  applause ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  I  iDOitered  ep  resolution  enough  to  look  at  those  pretty  hsnds,  which' 
were  taught,  by  simaltaneous  exertion,  to  produce  such  athnnaenBgnoise,es 
might  have  silenced  even  old  Jove*.s  artillery.  One  wonder  sticrerdt'd  ano- 
liieri  I  observed^  and  whilst  one  young  lAdy  made  use  of  both  her  hands,  two 
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otheniy  one  on  «ach  side  oi  lier,  plavecl  on  tiie  piano-furle  with  one  hand  only. 
I  obtenred  abo,  that  those  young  JLwiin  who  ulayed  with  both  handii  htd 
boen,  with  scarcely  a  xingle  exception^ Jbrmer^  iuugkt  on  Ae  Old  Sjgfktmf 
and  thai  all  f^'r  actual  knoxctedge  of  music  had  been  aequlred  prevUms  to  their 
entering  Mr,  Donuldson'a  Avudemy.  Ona  thing,  however,  demonstrated  to 
me,  with  the  jj^reafesi  evi(ience,  ihat  the  voung  Pupils  wnre  much  ne^sflected, 
and  left  to  play  in  the  be$t  niaoner  tiiey  could  j  a&  wherever  an  F  siiarp  oc- 
correci,  it  was  always  omitted )  wlueh  certainly  conid  not  be  impnted  tb  the 
young  Feiforraert,  but  to  their  Teushert,  and  to  the  inmaciency  of  thb  admi- 
rable Sytitenii  as  will  hereafter  appear. 

This  discordant  overture  being  at  last  ended,  ono'Jier  class  was  called  for- 
ward. It  was  certainly  very  gratifying  to  witness  the  alacrity  with  which 
these  young  Ladies  answered  moat  of  the  questions  that  were  aflked>.  and  per- 
forated the  silly  lessons  oontained  m  TAe  C/oafNMfon  to  |Ae  C^ir^hti  and  Hi 
Sequel.  It  is  only  to  be  lamented,  that  their  intelligMCe  and  docility  were 
not  directed  to  «!oinf  bffler  nn<\  !f"5«»  nxceptionable  pm-potf*.  The  atniable 
Children  little  suspected  liiat  what  theynpoke  of,  and  seemed  to  demonstrate 
so  clearly,  was  totally  useless,  and  iiiv  greatest  part  of  it  erroneous.  They 
were  not  aware>  that  what  they  were  directed  to  perform  on  the  piano-fbrtcy 
waa  an  ahomuiabte  tistue  of  the  worst  errors,  cakulated  only  to  mislead  their 
understanding,  and  deprave  their  natural  good  taste  Mldninsical  ear*  In^ret- 
led  exceedingly  that  so  much  time  shotdd  be  thu-*  squandered  away  upon 
woi^e  than  trifles;  nnd  which,  should  tiiey  ever  uf'tervvanls  wish  to  become 
truly  learned  in  inussic,  must  inevitably  be  uulearued  and  forgotten.  If,  iu- 
atend  of  hehig  thus  led  on  firom  error  to  error,  theae  young^  Ijadiea  had  em- 
ployed the  same  diligent  end  pnuse^orthy  applicalioa  in  learning  nmsie  of 

'  any  con<«cientiou8,  intelligent,  and  experienced  Master,  guided  by  sound  doe- 
trine,  a=;  tliey  have  thrown  away  upon  error  and  nonsevse^  they  would  certainly 
have  soon  become  what  they  hut  <lream  to  be,  and  what  probably  their 
Teachers  peruiade  them  they  are, — good  nmnciant, 

Bttt  now,  attention  I  J.  B.  Lo|^t  ^  Konnder  of  the  New  System,  is 
•bout  to  convince  you  of  ^lAe  ihvihitk  kmmiedgit>itf  Jdusical  Science  he  pot' 
sextet!^* — lie  disired  me  to  write  a  few  notes  on  the  board,  to  which  the 
younnf  T>rHltc^  were  to  find  the  fundaiiu-ntal  basHej^.  This,  in  the  New  System, 
being  mnrely  a  mechanical  operation,  like  tliu  seventh  and  its  resolution,  (as  1 
thaO  show  ebewhere),  was  well  performed. 

I  do  net  know,  whelliery  by  this  time,  Mr.  Logier  wished  to|fet  rid  of 
me,  or  whether  he  really  supposed  me  to  be  such  a  patient  and  ignorant  ani- 
mal as  he  could  have  wished,  but  he  absolutely  hm\  the  assurance  to  write  be- 
fore my  eyes,  seven  ffatsattbe  beginning  of  tin;  liiie,and  to  put  the  first  of  the 
tone  C  flat  instead  of  li  !  To  niy  regret,  I  must  cotdeiss,  that  the  efirontery  of 
anch  a  stimulation  put  me  ont  or  temper.  I  expostulated ;  I  protested  against 

'  such  a  barbarous  abuse  of  mosieBl  signs ;  against  such  a  wantea  perverm  of 
every  good  theory  of  the  elements  of  music  ;  by  which  learners  would  be  most 
unnecessarily  involved  in  error.  I  even  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  mis- 
chievous tendency  ofthe  trick,  by  ob:*erving  that  li  five  sharps  bears  no  more 
than  Iwo  in  its  minor  mode,  whilst  B  perverted  into  C  flat  would  be  subjected 
to  ten  flats  in  its  minor  mode ;  thnt,  though  now  and  then  aflat,  by  enhar- 
mony,  may,  nay  ought  to  be,  changed  into  a  sharp,  and  viceversOf  yet  a  whole 
piece  of  music  thus  deformed,  never  appeared,  never  will,  and  never  can  ap- 
pear in  any  good  musical  composition.  Three  discordant  voices  were  raised 
against  me.   All  the  three  cited  the  authority  of  BeethoveO)  Clemeoti|4U. 

•  Ddmddson. 
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which  autboritj,  however,  does  not  exist ;  so  that,  hrowbeuteu  hy  the  most 
inpodenl  vnJ^arity,  both  in  maniian  sad  words,  I  aaw  myself  obliged  to 
retire.  1  retired ;  bot  openly  and  candidly  declaring^  it  to  be  my  opinion^ 
that  Th€  New  SjftUm  of  Musical  Education^  introduced  into  this  Irii^itim  by* 
Loffier,  DoniildMn>  end  elhei%  ii}  fhim  beg^onnigtoeiidyndicaUy  errenooai 
end  absurd. 

^'  'Thid  is  a  laithluL  narrative  of  the  occurrences  of  that  day,  in  die  Glasgow  ^ 
AmmMy  Boodm  ;  and  I  now  proceed  to  aiake  good  my  anertiaiB,***. 

So  mudi  for  Glasgow*  We  ahall  now  proceed  witb  Mr.  Logier 

to  the  enlightened  metropolis  of  the  North,  Ironi  whenee  has  issued 

by  far  the  most  acute,  solid,  and  satisfactory  essay  upon  his  proceed- 
ings and  his  system,  (which  forms  the  third  article  at  the  head  of  our 
review)  that  has  yet  appeared.  A  public  examination  of  the  pupilf 
of  Messrs.  Robertson  and  Penson  was  announced,  and  alter  the  ex* 
nmiaatlon  a  temperate  and  well-written  criticism  appeared  in  the 
Sdinbargk  Weekly  Cliiomcle.  The  writer,  says, 

Anong  ib»  oMSiiples  which  we  did  we  exhibited  apoo  Ihe  boards  we  per^ 

eetved  some  thin^  or  which  we  wonld  g-bH!y  receive  explanations,  m  they 
tpp«»ftr  to  V8  totally  enomalous,  and  inconaistent  not  only  with  the  hefit  theo- 
ries established'  in  Kiirope,  but  also  with  the  practice  of  the  most  eminent 
composers,  both  ancient  aiid  modem.  la  the  lUvi  place,  it  is  and  has  been 
k>i^  adDM«M|ed  by  aU  eat^hteaad  BNMidaniy  that  dirsel  oolaves  and 
fiAte  in  eooMcution  Ce«}»«efsl(y  in  diatonic  soceeMioa>  are  not  admissible  into 
composidon.  All  the  best  theorists  anfl  composer?',  dead  or  living,  have  been, 
or  are,  unanimous  on  tlii^^  point.  These  t';iults  in  harmony  are  aoiono-  the 
f  ery  first  which  a  tyro  is  taught  to  avoid,  in  ilie  second  place,  the  diatonic 
scale  it  nst'lMmsiHilallf  tddocible  to  a  rseular  serisa  of  eonunon  chords, 
bel  to  n  sarfeeof  ebmrnoB  dmide  and  cfaordiof  the  seventh  inteimingled.** 

^u^l^e  does  not  Withhold  a  decree  of  praise  from  parts  of  the  plan^ 

and  it  is  obvious,  from  the  style  of  the  wbole  article,  tliat  he  was 

more  anxious  to  praise  than  to  cendeBDi  could  he  conscientioubiy 

have  done  so.    He  says, 

Having  now  tinsahed  our  censures,  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  com- 
mendable part  of  the  system  under  review.  AAcr  reading  the  highly  res* 
pBstshh  laltais  aflhnsd  to  the  syUahot,  k  would  ho  presumptnoos  to  us  to 

withhold  from  the  chiraplait^  or  hand-director,  that  pnuie  which  it  mofttiy 

and  which  we  have  been  ahvay?  most  willing  to  bi";tow.  Although  it  is,  we 
believe,  not  aitogether  a  new  invention,  Mr.  Logier  has  great  merit  in  hav- 
ing brought  it  into  itt  present  form,  and  introduced  it  to  the  notice  of  piano- 
forte players*  > 

His  teaching  the  children  mdamsi,  after  the  sunner  of  Dr.  BeD  and  Mr. 
Ijmeastory*  is  douhlkta  an  imptovenient  upon  that  method  of  imtmciloo  hy 

*  Since  the  publication  of  this  letter  we  have  found,  upon  more  minute 
inquiry,  that  the  methods  of  Dr.  l^ell  and  Mr.  Lancaster  ore  not  those  prac- 
tised by  Mr.  L<^ier ;  and  that  iu  fact,  he  mereiy  teaclies  to  a  number  or  cbiU 
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whicli  so  many  years  are  passed  in  solitary  tiieoretical  and  uractical  labours, 
removed  from  that  close  contact  and  collision  of  miudi  which  en^nder  emu* 
Intioo  and  enrare  advancement.  In  tfab)  boweveri  ire  must  be  underatood  to 
confine  our  approbation  of  the  method  to  tbefpfiegvtfr  instruction  of  beginners  ; 

proterting",  of  ronr«e,  nfrfiin-^t  crrnrs  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  music. 
Those  who  wish  to  become  eleg'ant  or  hnisheil  performers  or  composers,  wilt 
never  attain  their  object  under  such  a  mode  of  instruction  as  Mr.  Logier 
emp\oy9J'—'0bfefvaHon9~-Appetidix^  page  4.  .  . 

Mr,  Logier  had  gone  to  Glas«^ow  when  this  attack  upon  his  system 

was  published,  and  he  immediately  circulated     that  he  thoui;ht  it 

his  duty  to  return"  to  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  publicly  an- 

tWEiiiN  G  objections.    Against  the  mode  of  exhibition,  as  a  mode  of 

reply,  the  Scotch  critic  then  urged,  as  the  London  profesaqni  it  will 

be  seen  Bave  done  sincei  its  manifest  inutility  and  impropriety.  He 

•ays, 

^  Mm  Mr.  Logier  has  not  thought  fit  to  reply  to  oof  eriticitms  by  means  of 
the  press,  which  is  the  most  fair  and  least  pemri&k  channel  of  discussiooi 

we  conclude  that  be  propose;)  to  reply  to  them  verballtf  in  the  Assembly 
Rooms.  For  us  to  enter  into  nn  oral  controversy  with  IVIr.  T^onficr  in  a  pub- 
lic rooat,  would,  in  every  point  of  view,  be  so  exceedmgly  improper,  ihat  we 
cannot  for  a .  moment  entertain  such  an  intention.  Indeed,  the  street  wiil 
not  admit  ^$ueh  a  mode  i^dUeiation*  We  shall  be  very  happy  to  find  our 
objections  obviated  by  the  lame  ebannel  which  we  have  employed  to  convey 
them  to  the  public.*' 

We  deem  this  part  of  tlie  correspondence  to  be  rery  material,  for 
connected  with  what  took  place  at  Glasgow  previously,  and  what 
bus  tinee  happened  in  London,  it  goes  a  gMl  way  towards  proving 

a  decided  and  systematic  determination  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Logier, 
to  evade  all  distinct  and  clear  explanation,  and  to  perplex  the  un- 
derstandings of  a  mixed  audience  by  a  jargon  of  precept  and  prac- 
tice, which  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  for  such  an  assembly  to 
comprehend.  We  are  quite  ready  however  to  grant,  that  as  the  sys- 
tem can  ottly  be  supported  by  «(tlier  prooft',  sucb  a  line  of  conduct 
is  foolish  enongby  but  i^till  the  s^tem  inight  stand ;  coupled  bow« 
ever  as  it  is  with  tbe  arguments  against  the  invention  itoeli^  it  leomi 
to  befgbten  the  air  of  quackery  and  deception,  which  we  ftm  \b  but 
with  too  much  reason  attributable  to  tlie  whole  scheme.  l!Sever* 

dren  together,  what  was  formerly  (in  moU  tatet)  taught  privately  to  each 

Individual.  Teachers  of  n&osie  m  Fingland  and  Scotland  had  taught  their 
pupils  in  classes,  but  upon  a  better  plan  than  Mr.  I^gler'H,  before  ihi^ 
musician's  systf^m  was  heard  of.  We  may  mention  Mr.  William  Clarke,  of 
Edinburgh,  as  one  of  those  teachers,  and  we  wiii  not,  and  cannot  pass  over  Ai'j 
name  without  expressing  for  it  that  respect  which  his  musical  knowledge  and 
profemonal  abilities  so  particttlarly  deverve. 
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thcles8  in  spite  of  the  judicious  objection  we  have  quoted,  ii  public 
examination  again  followed,  and  as  must  have  been  expected,  it  pro- 
duced no  satistactory  results.  The  opponents  declined  to  enter  into 
any  pnblic  discussion.     Mr.  Logier  intimates^*'  says  the  writer — 

"  That  we  should  have  *  pointed  out  to  him  any  errors  of  the  pupils.'— 
What  his  ideas  of  frooA  fpelinn;-  and  poUterress  may  he,  we  eannot  so  well  di- 
vine ;  but  we  acknowledge  that  we  are  utterly  incapable  of  insulting' the  feel- 
iD|^  of  a  number  of  iuaoceot  children,  and  their  parents,  by  invplving  them 
itt  anv  dnenwion  in  a  publie  aimembly  room.  Thh  tse  *  mimhl'  not  *  have 
eomloered  Uberul  and  hmomnible  eonduet/  But  opinions  may  differ  at 
much  upon  the»e  subjects  a<H  upon  mntton*  of  scientific  inquiry.  Mr.  Loffier 
g-ives  hi"  refifon  for  supposing  why  we  did  not  follow  such  a  course  of  coiuiuct, 
and  truly  we  give  him  credit  for  his  ingenious  conception.  But,  unfortunately, 
we  learn  from  good  authority,  that  he  is  not  so  willing  to  give  expUmations  as 
lie  would  hsfe  as  to  imagine.*** 

Mr.  Logier  triumpliantly  proceeded  with  his  exarainaHon  and  an 

account  (written  hij  a  correspondent)  appeared  in  the  Caledonian 
Mercury,  in  which  is  to  be  fourul  a  very  loose  vindication  of  Mr.  L.'s 
errors  in  harmony,  and  what  is  more  essential,  a  palpable  misrepre- 
•aentation  of  profeaaional  and  amateur  opinions,  whidi  was  afterwan^ 
.detected.  The  accoant  says  Mr.  L. 

Had  entered  into  conversation  with  some  of  the  pronssaon  and  amateura 

then  present,  some  of  the  former,  particularly  Mr.  Elouis,  Mr.  IIindniHp»]i, 
and  Mr.  Monro  (of  Newcastle)  had  the  manlines.<«  to  state  their  opinion«i,  and 
ask  questions  and  explanations,  which  were  immediately  given  to  their  i<alis* 

iaofiolM  y>      •  .  ir      *•     :  t 

^  On  the  eyenliig  of  the  d^y  on.  which  the  esmipiinalion  took  plaee,  he  had 

♦  We  beg  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  following  circumstances.  Mr. 

-Logier,  in  his  lectiirf,  declared  hini5>elf  rendv  to  ntt««wer  the  most  minule  in- 
quiritis  respecting  liis  s^yHtt-in.  Jie  called  loudly  ior  inve<«tigation,  trusting  that, 
among  the  uncuUivutt'd  and  t^/turuui  naliveii  of  the  hyperborean  region  or  Edin* 
horgh,  not  one  covild  be  found  bold  enough,  or  knowmg  enough,  to  interrogate 
Mr.  B.  Logier,  fre«h  from  the  inteileetoal  city  of  Dublin,  end  slill  elated 
with  its  spiritual  atmosphere,  in  conjcious  superiority  to  the  poor  savages  of 
Scotland.  Hnd  he  contented  himself  widi  i^iving  a  challenge  to  the  public— 
thus  calling  tor  the  scrutiny  of  everi/budij  and  nobody — ^his  ga^onade  might 
have  passed  away  like  a  puff  of  wind  from  the  Eut,  and  hove  been  as  soon 
forgotten  ;  but,  in  the  pride  of  his  hearty  he  was  so  imprudent  as  to  demand  of 
■nin</rriW{i(i/ amateur  of  this  city,  to  put  questions  to  him  respecting  his  system, 

•  promising  to 'hnswer  them  all  explicitly  ntid  "^ntisfrirtorilv.  Accordingly,  on 
28tb  April,  1817.  three  written  qne^iioriK  were  put  to  Mr.  Ijo<rier  by  that 
gentleman;  to  ail,  and  every  one  of  which  Mr.  Jx»gier  rtjmed  to  return  an 
aosfrer !  alleging  <  want  of  time  and  indhuKtlon^  besides  some  <  eoniracP  or 
•dier  of  secrecy,  with  Heaven  knows  whom!  This  is  an  incontrovertible 
Ihet.  We  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  correspondence,  which  now 
lies  on  the  table  before  ti«.  T<^n  days  were  given  to  an^ver  these  three  ques- 
tions—lint  tiiey  remain  unanswered  at  Uiis  moment.*'— (/6jr(;/-pa^toi}#— .^^^cn- 
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hmm  lotradMad  to  a  minliar  of  snolom  waAmmSemim^  ■!  tW  home  of 

Messrs.  Penson  and  RoberUon,  amon^  oUien  lo  a  lir.  GraHam,  of  wh<^  love 
of  the  science  of  music  Messrs.  Pen<*on  and  Robertson  had  spoken  highly. 

He  had  entered  into  conversation  with  that  p-entlcman,  and  di««tifict!y  offered 
any  explanation  which  he  thought  neceasary  regardii^  the  sy8tem>  and  parti- 
cuWiy  the  examination  which  had  that  day  taken  place." — JppendiXfjMige  34* 

These  assertions  are  thus  refuted : 

We  were  present,  aiul  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  Mr.  Jlindmarsh 
a»k  questions,  or  receive  explanations.  But,  passing  over  this,  we  look  upon 
these  three  niineifUiB  as  parties  coneerned  in  Ibeflapportof  Ifr.  Lo^ier*t  ay*- . 
tenif  inasmuch  as  we  understand  that  two  of  them  are  to  adopt  that  system, 
and  to  receive  Mr.  Logier'>  assistance  in  its  practice  and  promu!g-ationj  while 
the  third  is  to  remove  from  this  city  to  Dublin^  and  to  teach  in  classes  under 
Mr.  Logier's  au:»pices. 

^  The  0th  paragraph  contains  a  statement  winch  would  hate  been,  and  ougkt 
to  have  been  materially  modified,  by  subjoining  the  oorreetion  which  it  re- 
ceived in  the  Assembly  Room^,  from  a  gentleman  to  whom  Mr*  Lofpult  re* 
fcrred  for  the  truth  of  what  he  said,  vh.  ih;it  Mr,  L.  liad  expressed  his  regret 
*  that  he  vrm  ohli^^ed  to  ^o  to  Glasgow  imniedial<  !y,  ofhencite  he  would  have 
been  happy  to  explain  his  system.*  "^jipprndtx^  page  15. 

Such  subterfuges  tvill  have  their  own  weight  upon  dispassionate 
enquirers.  The  critic  was  not  to  he  silenced  by  the  partial  clamour 
aud  applauses  of  public  examinations.  He  will  be  found  by  all  wlio 
wmf  he  nil&sieBtly  interested  in  the  qaeitioa  to  tuni  to  tkt  pluii« 
pUiety  to' have  ptorsiied  the  proofi  of  vhat  he  had  asserted  to  com- 
plete and  irraktihle  eonvictioD, 

We  now  depart  lh»ni  Edinbnrifrh  and  aeeompany  the  system  to 
Londoii,  >\hcre  we  find  it  still  exposed  to  the  same  spirit  of  envy  in 
those  of  the  profession  ;  and  if  in  the  North  Mr.  L.  complained  that 

an  attempt  had  been  jiuido  to  injure  his  sy«?tem  of  uiusical  educa- 
tion)'' which  was  only  part  of  a  plan  of  attack  for  some  time  ex- 
tensively carried  on  in  private;***  his  coadjutor,  Mr.  Wcbbe^  had  no 
sooaor  imported  the  system  into  the  Sonth  than  Mr, !«.  discovers 
'^that  meetings  of  certain  members  of  the  Philharmonic  Sodetyi  in  • 
coiy  unction  with  others,  were  cofiiimui//^asscmbled  in  order  to  devise 
means  to  crush  a  system  of  which  they  knew  nothing.*'^  This  was 
certainly  hard  measure  for  "  a  man  who  had  spent  the  best  part  of  his 
life  in  honest  endeavours  to  bring  an  art,  in  which  he  himself  de- 
lighted, better  within  the  reach  of  mankind  in  general***^ 

Tint  a  body  of  men  shouM  so  degrade  themselves  was  lamentable,  and  a 
tolf  r;ibi^  strong  proof  of  the  little  hold  they  believed  themselves  to  possess 
on  public  opinion.    Nuiwaiistandinjg^  the  reports  which  reached  jne^  from  ail 

*  Mr.  Logier's  letter  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury* 
f  Authentic  aooouut.  |  Ibid. 
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ndef),  of  thene  bfgh<-mind«il  a.'^emliii(*f),  I  hnd  (oo  nmrli  coitRilence  in  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  profawors  of  the  melropolin  (uf^ivetbem  full  credit, 
wilii  ih^  aCrenglh  ervirience  frmenUtd  to  me,  ftamittud  no  Imtgw  of  don4K ; 
I  fe»fid^  theimffe«UMt  in  Jnsticc  to  myself,  Home  deoided  step  ought  to  be  im- 
mediately taken,  to  coimternct  tfiis  formidable'  coiispirficy.  tHo  mo«;t  ruiftirnl 
cour«<e  to  a  mind  confident  ot  its  own  integrity,  was  at  once  lo  meet  my  op- 
ponents pertioaaliy ;  and  had  diev  been  jimlttpU^  teiifoUl,  1  should  itot 
have  ibrui^  from  th»  eneoiioter.  I  aecordtnffly  set  oat  fi»r  London^  with  tbo 
iMMiilMi  of  vaMog  the  memben  of  the  PhSkarmomc  Society,  to  attend  m 
etamioAlton  of  pupHh  taught  upon  my  (tytten^  and  thiia  tSkm  Uteir  judgment 
to  be  impartially  rprrulated  by  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  their  urulerst.anding.  Soon  after  my  arrival  in  London,  conformably 
to  thb  idtention,  I  addreitoea  the  foliowing  letter  to  the  members  of  tlie  Fiiil- 
har^cnlt  SMi«tj« 

H  To  Mr.  --,  Bfc.  Sfe. 

**Sti»— I  conceive  any  improvomeut  in  the  mmie  of  conununicatitii^  real 
kaowled^e  in  the  art  of  music,  munt  interest  yon,  not  only  as  a  professor,  hut 
u  a  member  of  a  society  (the  Phifharmonie),  wiiofle  bimable  pnrnose  is  to 
€ueoutk^f  and  io  frtroniote  fegftknate  art,  allow  me  to  reqoert  the  honour  of 
your  tamptaff  al  as  examinatiaa  of  Mr.  WebboTi  pvpils — taught  during  the 
la>it  four  monti)<(,  on  mv  plan  of  ronsicai  oduontion  ■  at  the  Argyle  Hooms,  on 
Thursday,  Ctli  November,  at  12  o'clock. 

**  Permit  me  to  add,  timt  1  am  the  more  solicitous  for  the  favour  of  your  at- 
taftdance,  as  fepolrb  bava  hem  atraolafed  to  the  pf«j|iidiae  of  my  system,  by 
fenoOM  ekbee  otlariy  ignotant  of  its  principles^  or  intent  opon  perverting  any 
in^ofmaflou  they  may  have  obtained  to  some  sinister  purpose.  It  is  my  sin- 
cere witihfo  snbfnit  Ine  results  of  a  sy'^toni,  whirli  lin^  been  mritiired  bv  much 
reflection  and  iiulastry — and  which  lias  been  honoured  with  the  most  uncoui- 
vocal  apurubatiun,  in  ihone  places  whuve  it  has  been  adopted — to  men  of  no- 
iMif  aiM  integrity^  of  professional  experience  and  discernment,  and  on  whose 
candour  I  may  witb  safety  rely  : — as  I  cannot  doubt.  Sir,  of  enjoying  these 
advantnji^es  in  your  ntlondance,  I  bc^  once  more  to  Mprew  my  hope  that  i 
ahaU  llMQ  jiie  firnmro  of  seeing  yon  as  above. 

"  1  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

«/.!}.  LOGiER. 

^H'h  proper  to  obsefve,  that  several  getittemen  addressed  as  above,  were 
kkikm  coonufy  or  out  of  the-  kingdom  at  that  timei  a  few  others  gave  for 

an«rwpr  a  direct  refusal,  accompanied  by  some  nncfracioiis  animadversions  ; 
and  the  re<<t  e^c»i>'ed  thftn'^elves  upon  the  plea  of  ordinary  business  ;  a  ph^a 
which  appeared  to  be  very  inadequate,  wiien  put  in  competition  with  the  im- 
porlavt  qisestioa  of  whether  a  riew  mode  of  nmsioal  instruction,  then  to  be 
subnuttea  to  their  impartial  observation,  was,  or  was  not  worthy  to  supersede 
the  mode  which  had  been  in  practice  for  time  imn^emorial  ?  Out  of  the  whole 
body^  therpfore,  of  the  PhifharrnfiTnc  m<»mbers,  consi«tinnf  at  that  time  of 
forty-three  in  number,  1  obtained  lli''  attendatice,  upon  this  ocra^^ioii,  ot'only 
Jive,  viz.   iVJes^rs.  Bihop,  Ilorsiey,  liridgelower,  Potter,  and  Naldi.  Thus, 
thtke  gentlemen  who  couM  deem  the  noble  ol^ect  of  eotulemmiiion  wUhoui 
jjSfwfiy,  of  iiifli^cient  tntereilt  and  importance,  upon  which  to  hesiowfretfHent 
msetiagA,  oouid  find  no  adequate  interest  or  importance  on  which  to  bestow 
even  a  s-in^te  meeTivsr^  tchen  the  object  tern  to  examinf^  T»httktr  the  thing  were 
wartktf  tif  Pe  €^yrov€d  or  condemned 

II 
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"Ttie  five  gentleincit  abov<»  iinniotl,  m  the  coiir<te  of  ihis  examination, 
u^orded  trie  num^  »tron^  proofs  of  their  aaiiitfiKtion  ;  Mr.  Bifthop  enpecially 
c'xpre  ^^*  (I  Iiimielf  much  intere<^ted;  imomubh  diat  he  desired  to  be  aamkted 
to  the  following  examination  (he  second  day  after,  for  the  express  piirpce  of 
propounding  to  the  children  various  questions  in  modulation.  He  atiemled 
accordingly  ;  when  I  requested  that  he  would  not  '*|)are  the  childreu,  but 
freely  bring  iheiu  to  the  severest  test  in  the  ditficuli  art  of  modulation  his 
mTod  could  suj^gest  to  him — he  did  so;  and  his  contt<qttent  sattsfaction— I  may 
venture,  I  baUeve,  to  — surprise)  as  well  an  that  of  some  otiier  musical 
gentlcTTir'n  pro>ont,  were  too  obvious  to  be  doubted;— >if  I  im  mistakeili  H 
rests  with  them  to  say  m*''— 'Authentic  jiccoutU» 

We  MiiBt  now  explain,  for  the  satisfiie^on  of  those  feadete  who 
may  not  understand  precisely  of  whom  the  Philharmonic  Society- 
consists,  or  what  are  its  objects,  that  near  fifly  professors  of  liondon, 

of  the  hij^hest  eminence,  arc  united  in  the  performance  oi  a  concert, 
for  the  express  design  of  giving  the  best  possible  efl'ect  to  instninu  n- 
tal  compositions.  These  professors  lead,  conduct,  and  direct,  on 
alternate  nights,  and  yield  the  post  of  honour  to  each  other  by  rota- 
tation,  each  in  his  tarn  accepting  the  highest  or  the  lowest  situations 
of  the  orchestra.  A  body  of  musicians  4nore  deeply  versed  or  more 
vitally  interested  in  the  science  of  music  cannot  be  found.  But  as  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Loner's  opponents  did  not  comprise  the  ^hole  of 
the  Philharmonic,  and  that  they  were  also  coaibiacd  with  some  pro- 
fessors, not  members  of  that  society,  \vc  preface  our  quotations  from 
their  work,  with  a  list  of  the  geutlcmen  who  ape  the  actual  parties 
to  the  publication. 

TSTes'^rs*  Attwooc!,  Ayrton,  J.  Bcalc,  F.Cramer, Dr. Crolcli,  Dance,  Ferrari, 
GritHn,  Horsloy.  C.  Kiiyvett,  jun.  Laloiir,  Mazzins^hi,  Neate,  Navello,  Ries,Sir 
G.  Smart,  Bun  uwe^*,  Dr.  Carnaby,  Greatorex,  llawes,  Hullmande^)  fenyvetl. 
Potter,  Sherrhigtoii,  Dr.  Smith,  Schcener,  Wafmisley,  T.  Webh,  Williams.** 

These  names  are  all  known  to  the  public,  aud  the  list  unquestion- 
ably comprcheD(bi  a.  very  large  proportion  of  the  reputatioo^  inte- 
grity,  and  ability- employed  either  in  the  practice  of  the  science  or  in 
the  business  of  musicfil  instruction*  fwo  (IMtessrs.  Horsley  and  Pot* 
ter)  of  the,  five, ^proftss^- mentioned  hyMr.L.  above  as  hscving 
manifested,  together  with  Mr.  Bishop,  satisfhction  and  surprise  too 
obvious  to  be  mistaken,'*  are  included  among  them.  Wc  may  now 
exiraet  the  reply  of  the  professors  to  Mr.  Liogier's  charge. 

^Although  reportB  of  Mr.  Ix>gier^s  System  of  Musical  Education  had  occa- 
sionally reached  the  metropolis,  they  w<tc  of  a  nature  so  fvlraordiiiary  and 
ritlictdon<«,  that  they  excited  no  attt-nlion,  till  il  was  understood  that  Mr. 
\V(d>be  was  preparing  to  open  an  academy  on  that  f«ysiciu  in  his  own  house. 

^(  This  circamstance  created  in  several  professors  a  desire  Co  make  sooio 
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enquiry  into  the  incrils  of  this  novel*  method;  and  while  they  were  dehhe- 
ratmg  on  ibe  proper  coarse  to  be  pursued,  they  were  informed  that  a  Mr*' 
difton,  just  relunied  from  Ireland,  nad  it  in  ht.s  power  to  commnnicate  n^iich' 

rnformation  on  the  subject.  He  was  therefore  invited  to  attcntl  a  consulta- 
tion, which  waa  held  at  the  termination  of  a  meeting  convened  on  business  rr- 
lative  to  the  Pfiilharnionic  Society,  when  he  entered  into  certain  statements, 
but  in  a  manner  so  ambiguous  and  unsatisfactory,  that  it  was  a^^reed  by  all 
present,  tluU  noconchwons  coneeming  Mr.  Logier**  Syrtem  eoaid  be  drawn, 
finom  sucb  an  authority.  Aaother  meeting  loif  place  toon  after,  which  was 

Joined  by  sevcriil  other  slraiirrers,  w^n'sc  nnttK"^  ^vr•  have  forgotten.  ?S'n  eoni- 
inunications  of  ik  decisive  iKiltnc,  ^lLn\c^(M^  wfn  received  Ironi  theiu^  aiui  it 
was  the  general  opinion  ot  aii  those  who  were  uicluiedio  institute  an  enquiry, 
tbal  H  mid  ool  be  fairly  proceeded  in  till  Mr.  Losier  himself  should  arrive, 
or  till  Mr.  Webbe  sbould  exhibit  some  pupils  educated  on  this  plan.  We 
have  deemed  it  pniflmt  to  be  thus  explicit  in  mentioning  the  ow/i;  ^rro  meet'* 
in«F  durtng"  which  Mr.  Loffier's  method  of  tuition  was  made  a  KnhVt  f  of  di«- 
cussion,  and  we  have  also  neon  very  careful  in  staling  the  result  ot  tiieia,  in 
consequence  of  the  publicauou  of  the  passage  in  Ins  '  Authentic  Account  of 
,the  KtaminaCien  of  Pupils  insinicted  in  the  New  System  of  Musical  ISduca-- 
tioo,  beibve  etitain  Menbers  of  the  Fhilharmoaic'  Sbciety  and  olbers.****- 

Every  candid  mind  can  but  observe  with  pain  iJbe  exaggeration 
whidi  marks  Mr«  Logier*8  statement  of  the  meetings  continually 
asserobled,**  whicli  is  thus  put  down  by  a  plain  and  brief  statement. 

One  of  the  strongest  characteristics,  and  one  that  is  the  most  common 
to  tlie  discoveries  of  real  science,  is  the  siuipie  and  unalVected  raan- 
iier  in  which  they  have  been  promulgated  and  ililTused.  We  arc 
brought  at  every  step  to  lament  that  so  much  of  a  contrary  nature 
should  rise  to  bias  the  judgment  against  the  New  System  of  Mu- 
sical Education/'  In  proof  of  our  remark,  we  quote,  a  fow  lines 
more  of  tbe  Exposition,  which  though  they  refer  to  the  meeting  we 
are  about  ib  describe,  as  they  add  to  the  catalogue  of  wUful  misrop 
presentations  charged  upon  Mr.  L.  will  be  most  appropriately,  in* 

troduccd  in  this  place.  '  , 

^  Bet  we  nnttt  not  quit  the  Esthibition  of  the  17lh  of  Novembei^,  without 
noUcing  a  letter  which  Mr.  Losier  shortly  aflerwards  addreseed  to  the  Irish 
public.    This  letter  is  dated  Dublin,  December  4lh,  1817,  and  by  a  written 

meniornndfitn  on  our  copy,  we  fjfid  that  it  was  inserted  in  the  Freeman's  .lonr- 
nal  on  the  iollowingday.  Aiter  tellinjE^his  readers  of  n  combination  foi mi  I  in 
IfOiKlon  against  him,  he  says,  that  he  invited  luii  opponents  to  an  exajujtuiUou 
ef  popib  taoslit  on  his  System  by  Mr.  H^ebbe ;  after  which  he  adds :  *  1  chal" 
ieiiged scrutiny  and  enquiry  from  t\iem  in  eve ry  w ay.  jf  charged  them  with  the 
unmanly  naiure  of  their  combkiation  and  the  injnstice  of  tbeir  united  ccnsorihipj 
and  I  left  my  case  tin  n  to  the  public'  When  Mr,  T<o<rier  allowed  this  fetter 
to  be  printed,  he  omst  surely  have  hoped  that  it  would  never  iind  its  way  to 
Londoa|  for  so  far  from  ^)rc8uming  to  treat  us  in  the  manner  above  dcs^^ribed  at 
fits  BihibKion,  he  received  us  not  only  with  polileiieei^  but  with  apparent 
cheerftilness,  and  never  relaxed  in  citlier  of  these  during  the  whoh'  niornhig,  ' 
except  Momentarily,  when  an  indefensible  error  in  his  book  was  pointed  out  to 

B  % 
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himt       whttii  an  uDoiiHwenilile  objednb  wan  made  %a  liui  Cliirafiiaiil.  Bm 

ho  availed  lijinseif  uf  iii;iihc:r  of  ihttM:  opporlimiljes  to  imttniuile,  even  in  tlw 
ino*i  remote  mnnner,  piilu;r  oPtttf'  rlinrgcft  w  apecihcaiiy  atated  in  (h^  Free* 
nKiV*  Jmirjjiil." — F.rpnsition.  ju;-/>'  (]. 

We  pause  upon  this  point  of  the  narration  to  direct  the  attention 
of  all  who  arp  interested  in  the  matter  towards  this  paiMgs  of  the 
ExpotitiiMi ;  and  m%  racell  to  thoir  recoliectifNi  that  tha  itatenMitof 
Mr.  Logisr  was  not  pakHshed  in  IjondoD,  in  the  plaee  aiiera  the 
transaetiMi  aUaded  to  happeaed,  but  in  the  sister  iilead,*  and  that 
it  ianroiveeaeharge  of  one  of  the  most  helnoee  oAmees  fhatean  be 
committed  by  a?iy  body  of  men,  viz.  a  combination  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  down  and  lUscreditmj;  a  bysLoat  that  has  for  its  object  the 
welfare  not  only  of  the  present  but  of  future  generations.  The  per- 
sons thus  charged  are  considered  of  good  repute,  and  against  his 
siagte  BMertien  etaadi  tha  direct  positive  testimony  <»f  them  all — of 
stzteea  omd  nest  aniaeiil  ia  their  profession  I  Is  it  fNMsihle  that  Mr* 
L.  ^n  expect  to  obtain  credence  for  so  Bobadll*like  a  story  of  his 
prowess  i  If  he  does^  he  is  certain  I  >  p  1  onet  struck.*'  Nor  do  wa 
perceive  that  his  case  is  at  all  mended  by  the  allegations  contained 
in  **  the  Rtfutaiion^^'*  wherein  he  shifts  the  meetings  "  continually 
held  to  their  prhalt  houses,'*  and  imputes  to  them  a  charge  of  ori- 
ginal iat^atioji  to  shield  their  attack  under  the  name  of  the  Phil- 
luurmonic  Society.'*  There  is  ao  force  at  all  in  the  reason  he  assigns 
as  giving  rise  to  sach  changei  namely,  their  *^  pereeiving  the  dim^ 
pute  they  roust  fall  into  by  prostitating  a  public  institution  to  party 
purposes.**  The  converse  of  the  reasoning  is  true';  individuals  have 
been  frequently  found  to  shelter  themselves  under  a  corporate  capa- 
city from  the  imputation  that  lies  against  transactioiis  of  m  hich  none 
oi  tliem  iu  their  individual  character  would  dare  to  take  the  jreppon- 

'  *  Mr.  Logferhaseomidenlble  dexterity  in  choosing  the  ))roper  site  for  his 
several  statements.  The  professors  of  London  attack  him  for  publlahing  the 
triumphs  of  his  victory  in  Dublin ;  but  the  profes;sors  of  Dublin  have  much 
more  reason  to  coinplain  of  his  stnlement  in  lx»ndon,  that  *'  scarcefi/  a  pupil 
is  to  be  found  thai  zciU  be  taught  on  any  other  than  his  st(stem,**  in  the  metro- 
polis of  Ireland.  We  have  now  before  us  a  letter  from  that  city,  whicli,  after 
eDumerating  the  eight  profeaors  who  have  adopted  Mr.  liogier*s  plan  <if 
tuition,  recnet  the  names  of  viFfY-nTi:  who  have  not.  And  oiikr  friend  >ays^ 
*^  I  have  put  down  all  the  names  T  cnn  think  of,  tliough  I  dare  say  there  niny 
be  as  many  more  that  1  know  nothing  of."  Amonst  ihose  he  sends  us  are 
the  following  eminent  professors: — Sir  J.  Stevenson,  Dr.  Logan,  Dr.  Jones, 
Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Bunting,  Mr.  Warren,  Mr.  Day,  Mr.  Mathews,  Mr,  T. 
Mathewt)  Mr.  H.  0.  WaA,  Mr,  Born,  Mr.  Alday ,  Mr.  Otbomme,  Mes.  W%U 
Ikf  Miqp  Bapnett|  Madua  Omovani  Mpip  QvMottj  Mim  Churf,  Misb  9nck* 
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sibiliiy.    But  the  whole  is  o%  erdi  au  n.    There  is  no  adequate  motive 

whatever  to  induce  such  men  so  to  fori^nt  honour,  reputation,  and 

interesty  aad  go  ov^  in  a  body  to  falsehood,  decopiion,  aod  viilfiiajr* 

For  we  b«f  Mur  nadm  to  mMslMr  timi  tlilt  is  Ml  m>  difference  of 

opinion  upon  matters  of  acience)  bnl  «  qnestiw  of  veiecily  in  tlio 

i«ln|i4Mi  jpf  fteiiu  If  bovever  tiMve  could  vmmmq  «ny  dmibt}  Wlr* 

'Logier  Mrly  thrwte  it  out  hf  IhetlioiilderB  in  page  6  Mike  RefiOm^ 

tion^  wherein  he  manfully  asserts  that  "  never  was  approbation  and 

applause  more  decided  than  that  which  they  (the  Committee)  exhi^ 

bited,  in  spitcof  their  previous  detcrminalion  to  the  conirart/.*^  Such 

a  sentence  fiyr  transcends  the  bounds  of  common  effrontery.  We 

Iwrdly  know  wUcb  to  admlie  MiSy  Mr.  Logter's  eennge  ^r  liie' 

capacity  in  argmnent. 

We  kavealf«a4y  made  audi  eattanded  estiada  tftat  mm  umi  coa« 

teat  omamlf<i  witii  ttating  tbe  remit  of  tlm  eomiiioadenoa  between 

Mr.  L.  and  the  Philharmonic,  which,  after  arataai  objections^ 

ended  in  an  examination,  as  Mr.  L.  calls  it,  or  an  cxhibilioir,  as 

the  Comniittcc  entitle  it,  of  Messrs.  Loj^ier  and  Wehbe'n  pupils. 

Upon  what  passed  at  this  meeting  the  parties  are  directly  at  issue  ; 

and  as  tbeir  amertions  are  frequently  diametricaily  opposite  to 

eaeii  otberi  we  are  driven  to  rely  principaUy  on  tbe  weight  and 

wunbeva  of  tbe  evidence.  SxclatiTelyy  kewever,,  ef  tbe  pfleyonii- 

derasce  in  tbese  rpspacts  In  flivonr  of  tbe  Committee^  we  eannot 

eaeape  from  tbe  impremion  of  evasion  and  rabterfbge  whtoh  the 

previous  insinuatiojiH  and  the  whole  of  the  cuiitiucyersy  bears  on  the 

part  of  Mr.  L.    We  adduce  the  following  as  proofs: 

"  On  the  17lh  of  Novemher,  after  the  Overture  to  Kstlier  had  been  played, 
Mr.  Horaley  requesieti  thut  Mr.  Logier  would  allow  him  to  cuter  into  an 
anriysis  oflt  with  one  of  the  younff  Ladies ;  with  thk  request  Mr.  Logier  up- 
peared  lo  comply,  he  only  desired  that  she  might  first  perform  in  a  JOuet, 
which  some  Ladie«  were  waitln?  to  hear.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Duet 
the  aem<^  yo^aff  Lady  and  auother  were  desired  to  phiy  a  Fugue  of  Scar- 
latti tojiff  ther.  When  this  was  over,  ]VIr.  ir'>rsley  renewed  his  application  lo 
Mr.  Logier,  who,  puUiiiir  out  his  watch,  buiii,  tiiul  it  h  a^s  loo  lute,  and  his  pupils 
were  tited.  SvienA  e&er  sub|eols  of  diseusrion  proposed  by  different  Pko> 
ImMi  Were  deferred  by  Mr.  Logier  to  the  end  of  the  ezbibitiQii,  whldi  was 
concluded  in  the  way  just  described.  He  hioted,  it  is  true,  that  we  were  at 
lihertv  to  attend  on  tne  Rollow!nt]r  An\r ;  but  at  the  same  time  lie  was  well  aware 
that  the  i'ubllc  were  then  in\  iu-d,  and  that  any  thing  in  the  way  of  rtfo/examir 
nation  would  be  impracticable. ' — ExposUiotty page  57. 

Airain — 

**'rhe  above  pas^ag^e^,  taken  f  rom  Icshoiis  in  which  he  had  to  contend  with 
fM  ddiicuities  of  subject  or  deisigu^  pruvii  to  a  C4;rtaiu(y  thii  degree  uf  Mr, 
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Log iiir\ iakaA «9«  II«niioaitt« '  Tlie  bfamden  Uiev  eonteio'mUI'Boi  eieape 
ol^r|v^tk>n  during  the  perfbrmaiice  of  the  17th  of  Noveinber;  some  of  them 

were  pointed  out  to  him,  and  now  we  have  to  mention  a  part  of  \m  System 
whfcli  we  nwi^i  al?ow  to  he  eritirely  nezo.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he 
Gcmki  xpnture  to  <Jelend  sucii  progressions  of  harmony  ;  therefore,  after  tel- 
ling us  that  the  ^  Companion'  and  ^  Sequel'  were  printed  for  tiie  use  ui  iiis 
Academy  bnly^*'  imd  were  not  intended  for  general  eirculation,  he  turned 
boldly  romld^  aodrdcckHMl,  that  <  he  knew  they  contakied  errors,  but  be  con- 
ceived it  n^e^ary  that  his  pupils  should  practise  and  beeooie  iamiliar  wilii 
such  errors, in  order  that  they  might  avoid  them!* 

Since  the  abovepassage  was  written,  we  have  seen  a  new  edition  of  Tlie 
Furst  Companion  to  the  Chiroplast,*  wherein  the  various  erran  in  harmony, 
upon  whicn  we  have  animadverted,  amoi^  others,  are  pointed  out 'by  the 
auilior  himself,  with  an  annotation  for  the  puq>ose  of  avowing  tlie  violations, 
and  acknowledg-ing  them  as  such;  but,  in  n  fertniii  d("j;T<'c\  tb  Irnc^ing  them  as 
appertainijjg-to  his  system.  We  are  happy  to  find  tliat  we  iiave  at  least  opened 
the  eyes  of  Mr.  Iiogier  to  these  blunders,  and  that  he  now  discovers  them  to 
he  worthy  of  aome  notice.  Let  It  however  be  carefully  remarked,  (hat  ikk 
efMon^  and  tke  wkok  the  Auikof^9  noHee  on  the  ttUffeely  km  appeared 
«vAtefiieirf(^  Uentr  oHendanea  at  kk  «a?jUM(iMif"— JSjgvoiAfiw,  p^ge  (IB* 

Oa  Ike  17lli  of  November  Ife.  Logier  waaaevmral  tioma  raqaestod  to  lei 

the  young  ladies  put  their  exercises  into  teare^  but  this  he  avoided^  on  several . 

pretexts.  At  onetiiiie  he  said,  *  tlie  Imnrd  vhs  not  larf^e  enough* — tliis  was 
notthecase.  At  another,  that  '•somuchlight  Icllnprm  it,  it  wa*^  very  ditiieult 
to  see* — ^but  we  did  not  observe  that  tlie  pupiU  hud  "  too  umcli  liglit^  on  anj^ 
other  ocoasaon ;  and  we  moit  firmly  befieve  that  they  coukl  no^  have  pat  their 
exercises  into  score.  An  attempt  to  do  to,  would  have  deraru^ed  the  whole 
principle  on  which  they  had  been  taught,  and  would  6av6  ottplayed  their ' 
real  t^orance  of  harmony." — Ejq^ii&n,  prigd  64.  * 

Mr*  liOfier  invited  to  a  public  exhibition  tWiaifttreiMS  oftbe . 

boftidilig'  fldioolfl,  aod  to  thk  be  altributM  the  ofertnre  ham  the 

meeting  fvlifcli  i»$b  made  by  the  Philharmonic,  if.  it  be  true, 

<<|hal'a  man  seldom  prophecice  what  he  does  not  wish/*  it  is  an 

observation  not  less  eonsistent  with  the  whole  tenor  of  hnman  con* ' 

duct,  that  one  man  rarely  imputes  to  another  motives  which  have 

not  their  origin  in  his  own  sentiments  or  feelini^s,  i  xcept,  wliicli 

cannot  apply  to  the  present  instance,  except  he  be  directed  by  long 

expedience  of  the  ^netions  and  character  of  the  individual.  Stich  an 

insinnntioa^  themfbrt,  we  would  say,  makes  ngieinst  ito  anthor^  • 

Indeed,'  we  >dt«over  nothing  on  the  part  of  the  Conmiittee'bnt  a 

desiiie  nf  ecrapulouB  ind  ear«fAil  examination,  prndontially  guarded 

by  the  very  properandjnslrief  Intiop  not  to  hasard-atety  decision. 

*  There  seems  fo  bnve  been  a  sbVhl  inaccuracy  iti  thi*^  assertion,  for  we 
bcHcve  it  will  be  found,  on  eiKjuiry,  tlial  both  the  above  work>  were  long  sohl^ 
by  dementi  and  Co.  lii^c  any  other  common  elcmcniury  pubhcutions. 
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In  our  judgment  of  Mr.  Logiei  's  conduct,  wc  t  n n  but  hf»  guided  byt 
his  previous  deportment  at  Glasgow  and.  Edinburgh.  In  atl  tliree 
placealie  haa  done  the  jam  thing;  1m  hcs  oonkived^  lo  convert 
a  pmate  intaininatioii  into  a  pMie  eithfbittoii.  In  All  'thuel^  lie-  htm 
brought  the  same  charges  of  conspiracy  against  hia.op|(bnient8r— t 
In  all  time  hftfais  been  met  by  thosase  plsin,  seieBtii^iklMOBijDed, 
and  severe  refutation,  ati^mented  «t  every  step  by  'fresh,  a^amii* 

lated,  and  stronger  testimony.  ». 

Of  the  induccmenU  to  the  meeting  of  the  17th  of  November, 

Mr.  L.  thus  speaks — 

Previous  to  the  examinalion,  Mr.  Dance  informed  me,  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee,  thai  they  had  agreed  not  to  give  auy  opinion  until  afier  the  ex- 
amination, when  they  should  meet  and  consult  t^ether.  I  replied  to  Mr. 
Dance,  that  I  was  not  at  all  anxious  about  the  G)|iinultee*s  uj>iiiion,  nor 
had  I  invited  them  with  any  wish  of  obtaining  theiir  psironsge  ;  but  only 
that  they  might  see  and  judge  for  tliemselvcs,  and  afterwards  "peak  Dfjtin  :ind 
my  Sygtem  as  they  found  just.  I  took  this  occasion  to  say  further,  that  cir- 
cumstances had  determined  me  to  remain  in  London,  in  order  to  estabthih 
niy  System,  and  thai  my  dependeaoa  was  solely  «m  tka  pSUlBJ'^.JiiiAtiittc 

This  passage,  compared  with  Mr.  L/a  l<fttei^,  ^hflKts'^  ctiribns 
contriidiction.  Hero  he  is  not  at  all  anxious  about  the  Coninuttee's 
Opinion."  But  his  letter  in  the  Authentic  Account  ycxi  racted  above, 
shews  hira  sincerely  wishing  to  submit  the  results  of  his  system  '^to 
men  of  honour  and  integrity^  of  professional  experience  anddiscem- 
ment,  and  on  whosci  candour  he  my  sajely  xely,*  Und  not  douWf^oi 
enjoying,  these  a^vanlagea  in  the  attendnnce  '^  of  tji^  ConnutteOrf— 
Whttt  can  Mr.  Lt.  advaiice  to  palliate  l3ie8esftl&efini)kitions2  and, 
alter  such  a  declasation,  what  reason  can  Mst/Isigier  .^have  to 
complain  of  any  statement  of  their  opinions  the  Philharmonic  may 
have  thought  right  to  make  ?  He  selected  tiiein  to  examine  and  to 
pronounce.  They  have  done  so.  He  previousli/  knew  that  they 
had  prudently  decided  to  reserve  their  opinion,  «nd  he  had i^resum^ljf 
detonaiiied  to  remain  in  London  in  order .lo establish  httsysisBi  J' 
npoii.|haiKN»victio0ofthe.|ittl^lio«  Jntaalliy  to  attempt  thus  to  dis* 
able  their  jadgnitot.  09  disallow  tbolr  t^atiiiieny,!  is  neither^mpvo  nor 
less  than  ^  the. wprldtbali  th^.<areia  net  oflinwres^  point  vpon 
which  we  imai^ine  Mr.  Logier^soi^idtoce  wiU  be  rccei\  ed  with  consi- 
derable hesitation,  not  to  say  with  absolute  disbelief.  For  the  public 
iviil  naturally  enqnii  e  uhat  passion  or  what  interest  there  istoi^ai&e 
these  prutessors  sa .inveterate  against  ^  the  system.' '   'PJie  professois 
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both  at  OkMgvvr  and  m  hondm  Inive  ghrM  titeir  mmmer.  .  Fint 

hear  Mr.  Dc  Monti  and  then  the  Committee. 

''Some  goud-nature<i  utid  ^eiierou<tiy  uiilUmkiug  ptopie  uMirin,  that,  in  tiie 
School  of  tilt;  New  SyAlcnif  u  kitowledge  of  moaic  may  be  acquired  a  much 
dieapemlethanjby  having  it  iodividually  taught  at  home  in  tMimal'way. 
An  «L|peri«iie«d  Teacher  (my  they)  friN  exact  about  three  ^ineasfor  twefte 

hours' mstrnction ;  whereas,  byRctulingourchiltlrcii  to  bctaug^htincktsep,  each 
of  them  will  receive  forty-eight  liours'  Jeachin^  for  four  guincaft.  Th/2  entrance 


mone 


y  13  but  a  trifle ;  and,  being  once  paid,  deserves  no  farther  consideration, 
first,  let  us  see  how  much  each  Pupil  reeelTeil)  and ibeiflif^mll  state. 


e  cmtfra,  wtm^mfL  Bach  clan  iqumiMw  of  ftwptiwiity  to  lUi^^hdlafty 

who  are  actually  playing  on  the  several  ^iano-fiirtea,  ehher  with  one  hand 

onK',  or  with  hotn.  Tnrrf»  nrr  several  othcr«<  fit  the  samo  tirnn,  for  v,  !inm, 
probttbly,  there  is  no  room  nt  ihc  i»»«*fnlment«,  bnt  who,  no  <loubt,  mwi  j/aij  an 
well  as  the  reet«  These,  whom  1  may  very  properly  ceM  theorists,  are  placed 
in  ncomer  of  rtie  raOin^  itfA  ahdet  fn  their  hands,  and  to  all  appearanee,  are 
•tadioosly  employed  hi  ooMng-  sortie  of  the  most  imp^ftmU  mesical  nfoUems, 
demon ftrfdian  no  doobt,  whilst,  their  companions  at  the  nlano^forte,  offi- 
ciouRiy  render  thein  every  in<«j*>iriag;  aaiilanee  which  is  in  »e  poW^  of  tflo 
harshest  dissonancr'i  to  !if«?iow !  •  , . 

*•  The  number  of  theoristi  may  amount  to,  but  t  sciircoly  suppose  will  ex- 
Oeod  toOy  mA  Hreso^  tottflllef  i^MiAO'thirty  pnpifs  empIoyM  atHke  piano- 
forte, would  give  ns  in  all,  forty  young  Ladles,  eagerly  panting  afler  musical 
knowledge)  aMd  gre^ity  quenching  their  bdrnltig  thirst  in  the  pure  CaslaBan 
waters,  emannting"  from  *tnc  infinite  knowledge  of  musiml  -^rirnre,  posseasott 
hy  Mr.  Logier  I '  But,  as  it  is  not  my  wish  to  exaggerate,  instead  of  forty,  I 
shall  admil;  ihot  tber^  are  only  twenty  pupils  in  eajchclasi.  ^ery  chtss  re- 
ceireB  a  leaton  of  two  hoan^  and  faaEving  divided  t^o  hoora'aiiwi^  twenty^ 
pupils,  we  shall  find  that  six  minutes  of  indhiduai  instruction  is  the  entire 
share  of  each.  Btit  of  these  six  minuter,  one,  at  least,  muftt  be  deducted,  for' the 
necessary  time  required  in  putting  o(f  and  on  the  honne^^  gloves,  peUsae,  in- 
quiriesafler  health,  &c,  ana  the  best  part  of  another  minute  will  be  lo^t  in  ad-* 
justing  the  Chiroplast,  and  odier necessary  movementi;,  preparatory  to  slttiu^ 
down.  ■  After  these  snbtracliona  the  remaining  ihSio  oCMoh  I'^^iRoiildrtid- 
tion  will  amount  tofittle  more  than  (bur  minutes,  in  the-time  allowed  to  a  cissai 
pisjht  minutes  in  tt  week;  thirty-two  minnfcs  in  one  month;  one  hour  and 
thirty-six  minutes  in  a  (juartcr  ;  and,  duiinrr  (he  wholr*  <;eason  of  six  months, 
she  will  receive  no  more  than  tiiree  hours  and  tweJve  muiutea'  teacfafng !  Thb, 
toO|  Isoailjr  with  the  assnmpiionii  that  the  tine  which  is  spent  in  talking  about 
sevenths,  dissonances,  resolutions,  inversions,  and  sach  like  mytierUuu  g^tb. 
Ming,  is  not  waMed — that  no  interrnption  is  given  to  the  lessons,  that  ho'Iioli. 
days  are  allowed,  either  at  Christnia<?,  or  nny  other  limc  ;  fijr,  ^Touh!  I  take 
into  consideration  the  usual  and  frequent  inttn  upi  ions  w  Iik  li  fwkt  place  in  some 
schools,  where  instruction  is  paid  by  the  quarter,  and  not  hy  tiie  number  ofles- 
sons,  it  wonM  he  no  difleoH  aiiatt^  to  prove,  that  the  ^ithelbt  thiie  tdloUed  ta 
eaeh  ^upi  of  a  Logierismyetie  ela8t.anonnts  to  very  fitdo  more  lhanlMo  Aeiira 
in  tlx  months !   For  this  teadiiii|f)  noWover,  Pnpils  a 


,   I  are  required  to  pay, 

Entrance  Money   ■••••••••••«..•.•«•.,•....        11  6 

1*  iri«t  QuaKer   ,   4    4  0 

Second  Quarter  »  •.••••••.«....•   4    4  0 

Musio, Slato, Ac  »  0  10  « 

Terms  for  Six  Months,  or,  properly 

for  Three  Hours  and  Twelve  Xlinutes^^  ^10  10  0 
Teaching 
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AiU  to  llife,  if  you  ple&mj  the  pfteof  the  CJUro|>)a«t,  wbick  wilUitg* 
menl  the  tum  to  fitleen  guineiWy  aiid  tlien,  though  U  may  be  dilliciilt  to  dis- 
cover in  what  <  the  htfinite  superiority  of  the  Nevr  Syatdm^  ami  the  advaotagres 

accroinfir  therpfrom  to  the  Ptrl>llc,  cori^r^t ;  yf*  one  may  readily  comprehend 
the  //"u^  purport  of  thew  iionibaitic  ai$HuraiiceH,  <to  surrestsHilly  euipJoyed  in 
einptyiug  the  pockeb  of  llie  creciuloiis,  but  which,  wiieii  tiiey  couie  to  be 
fid^  exposed,  as  they  one  day  must,  ivUlcaaie  even  aLog!erttmiij)tto  blush.*' 
--MrMiMn»,^«V«  J8  la  41. 

Tfc»  f  uMiiihn  II     pmta  a«  follows : — 

^  \m  aFufUMua  ftoni  Mr.  Logier,  which  m  Just  eome  into  oiir  hand,  we 
are  informedy  that  ^  the  papils  are  to  meet  in  partiea  c/ imemig  eachy  twice  in 
the  week  for  two  hours  each  day,  which  hours  are  employed  in  the  ibUowingf 

manner  : — iho  partv  !<»  first  iv iff into  two  clas^e**,  one  of  which  recfivfon 
hour's  irislriictlan  in  the  priiicipies  of  harmony,'  whilst  the  ofln-r  receives 
^  indwiduai  Lessons  in  other  par U  oi  the  Academy^  on  the  i^iauu  Furte — lite 
pupih  then  ehang^e  places.*  MThat  *  individual  lessons  must  be  worth,  when 
twenty  sre  tangm  in  two  hours,  we  wili  not  waste  our  time  in  calculatti^. 
But  what  such  a  method  of  tuition  is  worth  to  Mr.  Ijc^ier  and  his  a<st«itaiits, 
may  be  instantly  shewn.  Twenty  g"uineas  per  annum  are  charged  for  earh 
pupil;  and  we  have  just  seen  that  twenty  are  tau<^)it  in  two  hours.  At  this 
rate,  two  hundred  and  forty  children  might  be  taught  in  a  week,  by  devoting 
e^mlNMiaiiieachdayto  thea»,aiidthesn«lbrlh(ilriiiibriiet^  aaiaont 
to  Fme  Thousand  and  Forty  Pounds, 

**  W(»  tniist  add  to  this,  llie  udvanta^e^  winch  Mr.  T/vrjor  mny  dcrivo  from 
two  vacation*,  one  cruinea  and  a  half  which  are;  pni<l  on  the  entrance  of  each 
pupily  the  prohts  arif^iug  from  the  t>ale  or  loan  o(  (jhiropiaiits,  he,  ami  Uieii 
we  may  surely  affirm,  that  they  who  reject  such  a  system  of  musical  e<lu<a- 
tion,  nmst  be  in6uenccd  by  some  other  motive  than  that  of  self-interest*'*— 

While  inck  mm  the  peconiery  a4v«BtageB  and  the  persoiial  ease  to 
he  derived  from  the  adeption  of  the  system,  it  is  wholly  at  veriance  • 

with  the  common  experience  of  mankind  to  believe  for  a  moment 
that  aiicb  a  number  of  eminent  men  should  combine  to  delude  the 
public  and  injure  themselves,  when  the  tempting  alternative  lies 
absolutely  wiihia  their  grasp.  Credo  quia  iuipossibiie  est,  is  the 
ovly  powihic  reMOn  that  ear  Acuities  will  fornish  for  giring  credit 
to  such  an  instance  of  impenetrable  folly. 

We  have  quoted  little  ftt^m  Mr«  Logier's  last  work,  ^^the  Rejk- 
Ifllien/*  He  may  possibly  regret  that  he  has  been  hetrayed  into  such 
a  publication,  for  we  see  not  a  sentence  in  the  whole  pamphlet  that 
entitles  it  to  the  name  it  be<iis.  The.  vulirur  raUlery  and  sarcasm 
levelled  at  the  mcmbei-s  of  the  Commiitoe,  sets  upon  it  the  stump 
aad  impress  of  a  disregard  ot  truth|  temper,  and  gentlemanly  ieeiiiii^, 
farwhichtheve  is  nothing  to  ateine.  Nor  can  we  suffer  ho  indecent 
tm  atCasifrt  to  Iwer  these  eminent  professors  in  the  estimation  of  per- 
90m  who  are  not  acquainted  with  their  several  merits,  to  pan  with- 
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oat  reply.  Sir  G.  Smart  is  a  condnetor  aad  a  master  of  tlie  first 

character.  Mr.  Neate  is  the  finest  piano-forte  player  and  the  most 
scientific  and  systematic  instructor  in  the  Liii^clom,  or  perhaps  in 
Europe.  Dr.  Crotch  is  a  man  every  ^\  ay  disliiiguisLcd  by  talents 
of  an  extraordinary  kind,  and  indeed  the  list  does  not  compreiiead 
a  single  name  that  is  not  entitled  to  great  profesaional  rosp^ct*  i 

Under  this  division  of  the  subject  we  sliaU  ^jLinUXvQ  fliwipgcs ; 
the  one  relates  to  the  stateipent  made. by  the  Committal.. as  (o 
the.errors  in  composition  and  their  subsequent  €orFectioii-*4ha  other* 
to  the  expences  of  tuition.   The  errors  in  q  uestion  had  been  objected 
against  at  Edinburgh  and  al  (Jias^ow,  and  it  is  soraeuliat  singular, 
that  Mr.  L.  should  postpone  for  twelve  month-  th(^  statement  of 
his  reasons  (strange  as  they  appear  to  us  to  be)  for  ingrafting  such 
blunders  upon  his  plan  of  instruction  without  any  pointed  cautionary 
reference  to  hb  pupils,  until  called  upon  by  the  explanation  of  the 
Committee.  The  pa^siiges  objected  to,  he  appeals  to  have  ajbaoliitely . 
defended  at  his  explanatory  lecture  in  Edinburgh,  for  theaccoantin' 
the  Caledonian  Mercury  of  May  1,  1817,  paints  him  as  describing 
such  con^eciitions  to  be  "occasionally  admissible,"  and  quoting 
passages  from  lieelhuven  in  their  support.    And  it  is  further  remark- 
able, that  not  a  syllable  of  leaving  them  "purposely  for  pupils  to 
detect,"  is  there  said.   Why  give  one  interpretation  twelve  months 
ago  and  another  now?    Is  this  consistent? 

"  Wlion  Mr.  Horsley  and  Mr.  Bishop  attended  my  first  examination,  I  spe*' 

cilically  (ixpIhhmmI  to  them  my  c!istom  of  strongly  impressing- consecutive  fifth5i 
Hiid  oclavcs  on  \Ue  eye  and  ear  of  my  pnpiN,  in  ortli^r  to  make  them  more 
capable  of  detecting  and  avoiding  thcra  afterwards.  This  also  I  did  when  the 
Committee  attended  my  examination ;  and  yet  after  ail  this  they  hav6  had  the 
disingcnuousness  to  bring  forward  a«  glaring  examples  of  my  want  of  know- 
lodtre  of  harmony,  errors  left  purpoccly  in  my  booki  of  instruction  for  pupih 
to  detect  in  analyzing  the  leesous  which  it  is  part  of  my  plan  to  call  upon  them 
lo  do. 

**  I  had  been  several  times  requested  by  my  friends  to  suppress  those  exam- 
ples of  error  altogether,  or  transfer  them  to  the  end  of  the  books,  by  way  of 
appendix  ;  the  reason  they  assigned,  and  which  has  since  proved  well  fiiinnaed, 

was,  that  my  enemic<«  wotilr!  take  ndvaiitafre  of  them.  In  consequence  of 
theso  circumstanceSj  and  at  liieir  request,  I  olianged  some  of  the^ie  pa^<!ji;rfs  ; 
this  the  Committee  wished  to  have  understood  proceeded  from  tlieir  having 
opened  my  eyes.*** — ReJittaiidUy  p.  45. 

"With  respect  to  the  charges  for  tuition,  Mr,  L.  makes  the  observa-^- 

tions  wliicli  follow  and  we  must  ^ay  that  what  they  prove  is  Tavour- 

abie  to  the  Committee,  inasmuch  as  exclusive  of  entrance  moaey^, 

*  See  our  extract  from  the  Exposition^  at  page  125. 
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and  Chiroplast>j  nnd  pxtras  of  all  desci  ij)(ioiis,  the  Loi;  icrisinist  will 
receive,  according  to  Mr.  l-<.'s  computation,  48  shUliiigs  per  hour, 
in  parties  of  llK  ocS4,  for  his  inatructions — twelve  being  taug^ht  at 
doable  the  sum  per  hour,  vis.  two  sUllingS)  which  Mr.  calculates 
to  lie  the*  actual  amount  in  his  divisioii  of  five  guineas  into  hoiirs^ 
.  and  thM»  eaeh  fropil  of  the  twenty-foor,  allowing  no  moment  to  be  , 
lost)  blft<tbie  whole  two  honrs  to  be  acttfally  employed  in  teaching, 
obtains  a  lesson  of  two  iniiiuley  and  a  half,  allowiiii^  also,  that  every 
pupil  (which  never  can  be)  enjoys  an  t-qiint  share  of  the  master's  at- 
tention. A  lesson  of  SO  minutes  where  the  master  is  seated  by  the 
side  of  the  scholar,  is  worth  little  enough  in  all  conscience,  but  it 
mutt  be  worth  at  least  dght  times  as  milch  as  a  lesson  of  two  minutes 
and  a  half  diminished  and  brokei^  by  the  discordant  efieets  of  the 
tenor  twelve  piano  Ibrtes,  and  the  journeying  from  one  to  another. 
It  hf  the  ftirltofall  Mr. X:*S  statements  that  they  prove  too  much, 
as  our  readers  w  ill  perceive  by  the  calculation  which  follows. 

*' And  now,  gentleaifn,  siiice  you  have  indulged  yourselves  in  money  cal- 
ciilation%Jsll9W  tm  to  follow  your  example,  by  which  ineans  tt  will  be  clearly 
seen  which  of  us  are  in  the  bahit  of  rec!»iying  most  fi>r  our  labours.  My  charge 
^ou  h:ivf  already  stated  to  be  twenty  guineas  a  year,  for  which  I  profess  lo 
•[•ivp  four  hotirs'  instruction  in  the  \^TDek.  Now  you  ai  ^  in  fhr-  habit  of  receiv- 
ing from  eight  to  twelve  guineas  per  annuui  for  ^oni  school  iu.4j  utiiou,  \\hich 
I  will  average  at  tcu.  Thus  then  you  receive  lor  two  *^aarters,  or  one  half 
hoar  in  the  w^k^'len  gufiieas  per  annum  for  each  scholar ;  which  bein^  only 
an^fiHuth  part  of  th«  tkne  ^faich  we  give,  must,*  divrdlbre.  according  to* 
Cocker,  he  multiplied  hy  four  ;  and  this  makes  forty  guineas  ;  jusi  (lo;ible  tiie 
sum  wlilt  h  H  O  receive.  And  at  the  end  of  the  vertr,  notwithstandiii'-  thr 
tiicility  with  which  you  get  over  all  incipient  obstacles,  your  little  beginners' 
will  bo  found  tol4}o«^vi  not  o(»ii>iiburUiof  the  knowledge  in  music  oi  practical* 
ability,  which  9ura  will  be  fouad  to  have  acquired  ;  aiul  upon  this  pomt  1  am 
ready  to  come  to  proof  with  you  in  any  way  you  shall  propose.  Still  further 
to  let  the  public  see  with  how  !:tf!r  skill  the  Committee  have  touched  tipon 
'  tliciie  matters,  let  it  be  for  a  moment  exumiued  into,  aixl  it  will  be  found  tluU, 
fpr  every  hour's  lesson  we  receive  but  two  shillings  per  scholar.  Thus,  four 
hoars  per  week,  and  tliirteeii  weeks  to  the  quarter,  make  fifty-two  lessons  for 
five  guineas.  Sf»  moeh  for  Sooney  calcalalions,  wnioh  I  think  wouldhave  been 
qn  your  part'  much  jnore  wisely  left  out  of  Uie  question ;  for  if  you  wish  to 
make  it  appear  that  I  am  making  a  harvest  of  the  public,  yon  have  given  a 
rule  by  which  it  is  clear  yon  do  il  in  a  iour-fold  degree." — lieJultUion^  p,  '33. 

■  In  alrarost  ail  that  relates  to  what  passed  at  the  examination  of 

the  17th  November,  Mr.  jL.  and  the  Committee  directly  contradict 

each  other;  The  weight  and  respectability  of  the  testimony  greatly 

preponderaies  against  him  ij^};  of  this  the  public  wiU  form  their 

own  judgment.    Here,  thei*efore,  we  shall  quit  this  branch  of  the. 

bubject,  and  we  shaii  proceed  to  tlic  utivaatageti  and  the  objeetiou^^ 
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wkich,  nior,e  jmrticularly  beLong  to  the  tiysteiu  aud  its  mechauical 

adjuncts. 

In  ll»e  first  place  its  novelty  in  Uisputed,  and  indeed  disproved. 
But  we.<lu  Mot  fnean  to  deprive  Mr*  I*  of  one  t&lUe  •f  the  claim 
which  h«  rc»lly.lM»  lo  tdie  permemnct  Mwl  vnmi§mmt  whith 
entities  t|N?       ^  ib*  dimfOtvr  of  a  ■yiiw^  If,  «t  Mr, 

De  Moiiki,imJmmeAt  he  mw  ill*  ClMro|iliil  fiHrty  ywvaga  Ui 
Boiieiyia,  ai|4Mr«  Kowliic  waa  in  tho  ^bU  of  nmf  itoi  Prague ; 
if  weighty  have  heei;i  attached  to  the  wrists  by  Dr.  Forkel,  of  Got* 
tinge  n ;  if  Mr.  W.  Clarke,  6f  Edinburgh,  taught  pupils  in  classes, 
as  well  as  other  teachers;  if  Guidons  Harmonic  Hand  be  a  part 
of  the  conti  ivauces  Mr.  L.  usea — it  is  nevertheless  due  to  hini  to 
a^fi^t,  that  the  merit  of  combining  all  these  several  scattered  mem- 
bers into  one  digested  plan  of  iniiraetioii  beioage  entirely  .lo  hinnwAfe 

In  th^  or^fv^^Mr^.J^Qgwr'a  invantionsor  ndaplntio— j  tha^Mirt 
boar4  first  pr^sen^  it^ejif.  Tliit,  an  the  CoMitftae  atalee^  b  naitior 
more  nor  le^s  th^  the  representation  of  the  bays  of  Ike  Instrvineiit^ 
which  has  been  given  in  ail  books  of  instruction  since  the  earliest 
days  of  the.spinctt  and  harpsichord.  But  they  have  omitted  to  re- 
mark that  thf^m^rtt  (if  there  be  any)  is  in  transferring  the  picture 
to  a  situation  parallel  to  the  keys  which  it  ref^raeanti^andin  extend- 
ing its  .magnitiidie  .tp  |iie  dimeosiona  of  tboipiar^o  foi;^  ;  thus  bring* 
ing  at  onoa  btforp  ihe  q^c  of  the  wJiolar  fta  iniatiya.paaitacwi  of  the 
dilferenit  octaves.  aQ4li9ta8|  and  conTeying  tlia  Maa-¥i4aallyy  and  in 
a  way  not  to  be  mistaken. '  It  is,  however,  a  Blatter  of  donbtwttli  us, 
whether  such  a  p|.aii  affords  any  real  assistance,  for  we  regard  the 
notes  and  their  situations  in  the  light  of  those  grammar  rules  which 
must  be  committed  to  memory ;  and  it  still  remains  a  question 
whether  artificial  belps  of  such  a  kind  do  eventually  promote  the 
progress  of  the  pupil.*  The  soundest  naaters  both  us  nnsie  and 
language,  prefer  tb«.  labnur  md,  atteatioa- anotiMary  to  a  diibrant 
mode  of  a€i|uirataient,  for  the  same  rMons  tbat  translBtions  an  re- 

♦  Since  liie  above  was  written,  we  ieara  [lom  a  pr«>te&8ur,  not  ooe  cf  Mr. 
Logier*B  opponents^  who  list  taught  two  pupils  previously  wider  his  tnitnic* 
tion,  Ihatlha  um  ofthe  gamut  board  had  been  omriously  an  bbitniclien  to  the 
pmgrew  of  ooe  of  them.    Her  ideas  of  the  notes,  the  gamut  board,  and  the 

keyswcro  ho  strongly  associated,  that  there  was  exceeding  difficulty  in  fixins 
her  eyes  upon  tlie  book — they  continually  stj^ayed  to  the  keys,  aud  in  seurch 
of  her  old  a^Mstant.  the  board,  and  she  was  awkward  aiid  embarrassed.  Such 
precisely  the  eflict  we  •bpiii4  have  anticipated. 
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jected  ia  the  study  of  the  clftssios.    Fesiinn  Icntc  is,  wc  are  prrsnaded, 
one  of  the  most  wholesome  maxims  amonjg^  the  canons  of  teaching. 

We  come  oex<2<t0  ik»  ChiropUst,  upon  which  opinion  seems  to 
be  HNM'  iliWdei  tlHiDnpoa  aky  etW  ptH  ef  tHe  trystm.  .  We  m 
diBpoKd  teitiMik  tliat  tie  M  iftiis  maddUd  deed  convey  tlie  idea 
of  e  j»t  |Nitttia*«on  rapidly  «lid  nofo  eertaoily  tUm  Mere  pre* 
cept  wmA^imMkam  Sdt  w#  dofiine^the  eAvMrta^  eiMfrdy  to  the 
communieation  of  tlie  first  notion,  and  we  should  j^erhaps  be  dis- 
posed to  limit  our  concesjion  to  the  use  of  it  amon<r  children  who 
be^n  Tery  yovng^.  Much  of  the  difficulty  which  masters  expe- 
rience, mech  of  the  ezpeose  thai  parents  incur,  most  of  the  bad 
Inbits  wiMi-  etabmaw  and  aonietinies  even  preelnde  the  pregrese 
of  pleyeie«  M  srepemodedia  to  be  tktiieed  to  Ae  beginning  at  an 
intaetnie  age.^  Hie  docility  of  five  or  six  y<lan  of  age  is  no  com- 
peMeAiMHAMMlM  e^enf  ef*4be  poffier  of  niidei MiAidin^  the  precepts 

of  the  master,  for  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  learning  the 
rudiments  of  all  sciences,  much  is  and  must  be  committed  to  me- 
mory, before  it  is  clearly  comprehended,  the  reliance  upon  this 
principle  is  carried  too  far.  When  we  go  beyond  the  commnnica^ 
tion  of  the*iirat«dea  of  poatioe^  we  fidl  at  once  into  tlie  long  die* 
pvted  eficn^  of  eMriiligth^  tolnntsry  motion*  of  Ae  human  body 
by  medumiaal  aidfr— a  pte«tice  often  tried  but  now  we  believe  wholly  * 
laid  ande  itt^every  instanee  that  relates  to  healthy  children  and 
their  habits.  For  the  early  discontinuance  of  mechanism  in  Piano 
Forte  playing,  tiiere  is  the  ariditionnl  reason  that  the  player  can  ex« 
ecute  only  in  one  position  while  conhued  by  the  finger  guides,  which 
^Mdgwlhait  ueiulneM  to  a  very  inconsiderable  period.  However 
w#  iiPf  Qeason  the  point,  after  all  we  must  come  to  the  practical 
ei^Kts  tmhihited  in  Mr*  Logier*e  pupils*  Of  these  the  Committee 
■jpbnfai  in  the  Ibllmring  decisive  terma  t-^  ' 

'M^(As|^  howsverywe  ditthni^  dony  ihe  titiUiy  of  this  msehine,  bmA.  a 
4qi||^a(jldttioi|s|,re8SQolqs  ««r  duiapprobation  of  it,  arises  from  the  obter* 

vationa  which  we  made  ott  lite  manner  of  playing'  exhibited  by  those  young 
T>ru!ies  who  were  broui^ht  from  Dublin  by  Mr.  Logier,  for  the  avowed  pur. 
pose  of  filiewing  the  superior  advantages  of  his  system.  It  is  surety  not  un- 
fair to  Mi[^)Qte^  that  en  ae^oecaflioii  m  wo  mueh  importance  to  himself,  Mr. 
Logier  wselAsaleat  pepjUi  who»  ui  hb  etiiaiatioii,  woald  do  him  cwdit*  We 
remember  that  h»nms  veiy  aniioiiS'to  makent  believe  thai  they  were  taken, 
Trilhinl  nrj  deiigii^  from  the  general  maas  of  his  scholar%  andf  indeed^  that 

♦  Prnrps^r?*  are  a^ain<«t  w«»  upon  this  point — but  wecannof  (h'j)Hrt  froci  OUr 
opiuioa  uiilil  Lh«  questioo     6etlled  by  more  compiele  uxperiuieut. 
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lie  was  glttd  to  bring  aiiy  whose  parcats  would  ailow  lUem  to  accompany 
liini  JO  fur*  Out  reaaert  wUl  receive  tlwte  statements  as  they  think  proper ; 
but  we  cannot  admit  that  Mr.  Logier  would  use  leas  discretion  m  sucU  an 

affair,  than  we  ourselves?  should  conceive  necessary  ;  and  therefore  we  think, 
and  »hal!  continue  to  think,  that  the  performance  of  tho«e  young  ladies  was 
a  fair  s|jeciinen  of  what  he,  by  his  method  of  teacliing,  is  able  to  achieve  — 
Tile  mechanical  partof  thoae  young  ladles*  plu^  iii^  la  now  ia  que^iliou,  and 
without  any  eiichintocBtion,  we  most  teS  Mr.  Logier,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  it.  It  fia  prabaUe  that  he  any  be  offended  by  our  plahaMSSi  but  we  have 
paid  quite  as  much  attention  to  fine  action  nn  ihn  Piano  Forte,  as  he  has 
^o!H'  :  wo  have  ni:u!e  it  tJie  sijl>ject  of  oui  unremitting  study  for  many 
years,  and  we  again  declare,  on  the  alreii^th  of  our  own  experience,  that  in 
^he  ac|i(Mi  of  bis  pupils,  we  discovered  noUuog  which  may  not  be  daily  wit- 
nessed. He  has  told  us  that  the  fingers  are  to  fiiU  in  <  graceful  arches  until 
ihey  tench  (heir  respective  keys.*  This  doctrine  is  good — hut  his  scholars 
were  unacqnninted  with  it,  or  «?lse  nep:-1ert«d  it;  for  that  which  first  struck 
us  whca  the^  P^^y?  '^'^i  ^'^^  tiu  ir  fingers  were  much  too  straight. 

Another  ])omt  on  which  we  agree  with  our  Author  is^  that  *  the  (inj^urs  are 
the  only  agents  by  which  a  smooth,  graceful,  and  brilliant  execution  can 
ffer  be  oSttunbd;  mddUiomd  f»rce  or  motion  ihey  way  reoiim  fhm 
ih€  hand  or  <frm  must  be  detrimental,*  The  pupiU,  howaver,  seemed  un« 
conscious  of  this  salutary  rule,  for  we  ohserved  tliat  llicv  con'<t:intly  moved, 
not  merely  their  elhows,  bnt  their  arms,  even  from  tiic  shoulder,  whrncvf^r 
a  ^ord  wa^i  Hlruck,  or  any  thiug  Uke  force  wiu  required.  W  e  wiii  turtiier 
tell  Mr.  Logier,  that  those  young  ladies  are  unacquainted  with,  tlie  true  ^ 
method  of  touching Jthc  Piano  f'orle,  whicli  is  by  pressure,  aiid  not  by  the 
l4oIenee  which  diey  often  exliibited.  .  '  This  is  harp^ichnrd  playing,'  said  a 
proffx^sor  to  the  moi>t  eminent  performer  in  Europe,  then  standing  in  the 
room.  ^  Evactly  so,*  replied  he ;  and  this  reply  coiiiirms  )is  in,thc  propriety  < 
of  tile  assertion  we  have  just  made.**— Bji^o j///on, />.  3f. 

The  rest  of  tfic  chapter  of  the  Exposition  o;i  the  Chiroplast  is 

argutneotative  and  forcible^  but  we  cannot  admit  the  concluding 

dilemma. 

**The  Clilroplast  romprcss^s  the  hatid,  or  it  docs  not.  If  if  dt)  tint  com- 
pres«»  ilir  hand,  it  can  give  no  form  to  it,  anfl  i«  therefore  ol  no  uliiity ;  if  it 
do  cumpress  the  hand,  it  mu^t  impede  aiid  uijurc  the  action  uJl'  ti^e  lii^ers,, 
and  is  therefore  highly  prejudicial." 

Here  we  think  the  committee  has  been  draw  n  into  an  error  by  the 
use  of  the  term  "compress.'*  The  instninicnt  is  not  ot  a  kind  to 
udnul  of  so  absolute  a  deliniiion.  It  is  we  apprchcndi  quite  certain, 
that  without  any  such  pressure  «S  would  impede  and  injure  the 
action  of  the  fingers,  the  Chiroplabt  may  give  and  does  give  the 
hand  its  true  poBition,  and  we  repeat  our  belief  that  for  a  short  to* 
terval  it  may  be  beneficial.  But  in  the  present  state  of  the  contro* 
versy,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  throw  the  genera!  and  enlarged 
utility  that  Mr.  Logicr  ascribes  to  its  powers,  into  totnl  di-ci  t dii. 

In  examining  the  lessons  coiilaim d  in  The  Cofnpinnoii  to  Ihc  Chi' 
roplast^  it    evident  that  to  reduce  the  terms  oi  uislruction  to  the 
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simplest  possible  form,  hns  been  the  aiUhor'n  capital  object.  lu  so 
doing)  he  has  omitted  much  that  is  necesi^ary.  We  have  <  xpt  r-sly 
cooipsred  these  rudiineBts  with  those  of  Mr.  J.  B«  Cramer,  in  hifi 
iutmotioM)  and  tJtm  sttperiotity  of  the  latter  is  so  palpaUe,  tfaal  we 
cmnaot  heaitale  fi>ra  aioment  to  proaoanoe  that  the  Companioir  to  the 
GhiropliB9t  <exoapt  indeed  iaasmieh  as  U  is  indisjieBsihle  to  the  par* 
pose  it  waswitMeafor)  is,  aaaa  eloMeatary  book,  not  at  all  to  be 
rr  commended.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to  consider  it  in  any  other 
than  the  light  Mr.  L.  intended,  viz.  as  an  integral  part  of  his  sys- 
tem* Regarding  it  then  in  this  way,  we  say  that  it  keep.-i  the  pupil 
too  long  upon  one  species  of  practice  (tiiat  of  a  fixed  position),  and 
thatit  eoaveys  to  oiut  nundu  a  yery  bald,  uninlemtingi  and  tastei^' 
loBapeeuBkii  ^iaitiatoiy  leflMUw,  thoagh  conposed  ander  the  eon* 
sCraints  of  saeh  a  liimtatioii.  The  plan  of  teacMng  piano  forte 
playing  in  elasitHf  we  canaot  reprobate  tooi  Jugbly*  •  It  is  so  con* 
pletely  contradictory  to  common  sense,  as  well  a«  to  every  principle 
concerned  in  the  form^ition  of  good  taste  and  polished  execution, 
that  althougfh  a  volume  might  be  written  ae^aiiist  it,  we  shall  content 
ouEselves  with  doing  little  more  than  requoting  the  nummary  extract 
from  ^UkeObserDotions^^  cited  in  ike  EsBposUum**  of  the  conunittae^ 
and  fvitb  jrelerringitbaw  adio  are  anKtoos  Iwa  nwre  diffuse  relbta^ 
tion  to  the  dilferent  pamphlets. 

^  Mr  liOfper'ip  piactice  of  teaching  ja.  number  of .diil^Fen  iQ  play  together  it 
attended  with  many  serious  disadvantages.   Their  ears  are  spoitedf  and  their 

tn'^ti^^  rorruptrri,  hy  the  loud  and  {li«;<?onant  jarG;"on  to  whicli  thry  nrt*  everyday 
accustomed ;  and  they  have  not  even  the  benefit  of  the  master's  attention  to 
the  style  and  manner  in  which  thoy  express  what  they  are  performing.  Mtilody 
and  harmony— taste  and  expression— master  and  acnoUr — all  are  involved  in 
a  hopeless  confusion  of  jarring  elements,  amon^  which^  distinct  perception' 
and  aselot  obsertation  are  set  at  deflanee.*"— £i|»oliiiM,  psge  90. 

Let  our  readers  imagine  ten  piano  fortes,  whicb  never  can  be 

nicely  in  tone,  and  never  wUl  be  any  where  fieer  the  same  pitch, 

played  upon  by  twenty-four  young  ladies,  more  or  less,  at  the 

same  time.    Lrct  them  call  to  mind  the  mistakes,  the  boi^s^lins^,  and 

repetition,  which  always  attend  the  efibrts  of  juvenile  performers, 

Liet  them  recollect  the  ditference  of  capacity  in  children,  and, 

the  indlspensible  concentration  of  the  master's  atjtention  to  those 

individuals  whose  mistakes  are  the  most  frequent,  and  we  think 

there  cannot  remain  a  doubt  of  the  utter  destruction  of  ear  and 

expression  whidi  csinnot  &il  to  be  the  conseqaence  of  such  disso- 

nance  and  distraction.   Expression  is  attained  by  imperceptible 
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bj  imitation  alone.  What  then  wUl  be  the  objects  presented  to  thin 
faculty  in  such  a  concert  of  noises  ?  ]Mr.  Liogier  may  laugh  at  g^eneral 
rei^oiifng  m  as  he  pleaseft — but  be  must  have  rewioved  nature 
from  her  known  and  eonstant  laws  if  he  produces  a  finished  scliolar 

teiflaiii jKMBiiliali  Inr  teMhiw.  ill  dMMfk  tii*  TftnHmTft  in  iiMu 
S  to  bf:|^jiAi^yad  in  «|Bcii.  batlaciryya^  Witli  repird  to  <lia  Jf^wrf^ 

tk«  fortitn^O  upon  which  he  insists,  we  can  but  fiunk  the  courage 

thus  acquired  will  btt  of  the  spurious  kind  which  is  the  coiiipanion 
hardened  ignorance.  But  the  fact  is,  that  no  (Hie  could  rely 
upefi.tbfs  effects  su^  lessons  lor  any  considerable  insproveaient 
9C^fl^]p^y,  when  it^m^imiin^dtkmt  two  houra  only  in  a  week 
a^^^p.^^tf^aoyed^  ,W^p)4  eH>*«Wly  foiot  wt,  onr 

I^lgier,  biit  infi^fd  ^  f8lle«»l«0ieaoi^  Th€  ken^  which  aintpH 
dmimM/rom  tk^m^tn^^iom  9f  a  vMter  me  no  morg  Hum  very  $kmt- 
direetions  to  induslr^,  ,  The  progress  made  is  principally  in  propor- 
tion to  private  practice  and  attention.  The  si^periority  of  one 
maeteir  oyer  am^ier  lies  nnich  ia  bis  impwledgc^  h^X  n^re  in.  the 
power  whiclt  he  ppsBe^sea  ef  impactii^  a9fth^,(w^w4«dga  sdlii  |iei^ 
apmlly  and  iracj||MOipi»  •  TwdiiBg.  in- c)i«nWj  iWi!i>«|rH»  mmtlm 

(we.shi^dd  say  aniiihila^)  this  power.  I^t  oqr  ynung  jO^iepd^  t]le^ 
be  made  aenalble)  that  to  their  own  ardour  and  industry  .they  are 

to  owe  the  main  portion  of  their  advancement ;  and  let  their  parents 
consider  well  how  much  of  whatever  their  children  ,^u^a^  iiave 
attained  from  this  new  course  0|C  instruction,  to  be  attributed  to 
the  degree  of  attentieaw|Mc||^  tea  .)|titt  «xcitedi<<by  the  noveHy  and 
l^y  aakiag.llHur  <|hiJ|4c^  app«|}oui  p{  J«pj|ortiii9,%tr  ppr^  i«  Uw 
c<Mitn»ven|f«  JBe  il;  ^imUt^ied,.  thatilw  donuUoi^  J>f  the  esyeijBient 
ha8  beea  y«itiliiiAffiriaii--to  pvoduet  a.irholiir  oC.|U9i9r^ii9i4efr«U» 
attainments  in  the  higher  branches  of  tlie«i!frrthe  polish  is  yeit  to  be 
given — the  la.st  icvvard  of  the  labourer  is  yet  to  come.  Of  course 
the  only  fuir  comparison  is  betw  een  pupils  of  the  same  standing  ; 
but  tho%igh  th^r^  may  be  a  superiority  of  m^chuuicai  dexterity  in 
the  low^purpoMf  of  thefart,  it  is  stiUar^^estiop  to  he  .decidedU 
wl^tker^  afl'»n  >  Approach  to  4he  iugher  omamepts  of  exeoitioii  i» 
Mdty  there  will  net  Jbe  mudi  is  the  piipili  of  the  iiew  ayi^^  to> 
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undo,  and  muck  that  never  can  be  undone.  For  ourselves  we  hn\'e 
Iko  lienMioti  in  affifniBf  with  the  Edinburgh  Critit,  thalf  *^  they 
who  wish  to  hecMne  ekgaiit  and  inished  perfbrmeri  will  never 
atfaia  their  object  imdef  Ittch  a  mode  of  instruction  as  Mr.  Logier 
employs.**  • 

We  come  at  last  to  Mr.  Logier's  lessons  in  harmoDv,  aiul  liere  we 
must  observe  that  we  can  only  jurfgR  fiom  the  ex;iiii]i](  s  qnou d  l-y 
himself  and  his  opponents,  and  trom  the  exhibition  of  his  pupiU ;  for 
of  the  means  by  which  he  imparts  the  degree  of  knowledge  he  justly 
considers  to  be  lo  vastly  beyond  the  coramdn  acquirements  of  youtli, 
we  know  liothing.  Nor  indeed  is  it  important  that  we  should  %  it 
he  produces  the  effect  described^  that  is  proof  sufficient attd  that 
h»  scholars  of  eight  years  old,  if  thej  did  harmonise  the  airs  he  sets 
down  fbr  them  in  his  RefliHUiorty  have  attained  a  very  uncommon 
practical  advancement,  we  think  no  caiuiid  man  will  dispute.  AVe 
are  far  from  wishing  to  under-valuc  any  of  >Tr.  Logier^s  discoveries, 
or  any  new  or  more  clear  arrangement  in  the  mode  of  conveying 
instruction  he  may  have  instituted,  when  we  say  that  #e  believe 
few  masters,  if  any,  have  ever  thought  of  instructing  pupils  so  early 
in  the  pritteiples  of  oomporition.  In  doubting  the  nttlity  of  the 
application  of  bis  pinny  we  repeat  that  we  do  not  mean  to  depreeiate 
Mr.  Ii.*s system  of  instf^etlonin  this  point;  But  thesorpHne  excited 
by  such  exarapk's  iimst  be  suspended  until  we  can  have  ascertained 
what  belongs  to  ihv  task  of  conveyinir  similar  knowledge.  We  were 
led  into  this  train  of  thinking  by  the  observation  of  a  professor 
who  roundly  averred  bis  disbelief  of  Mr.  JL.'s  statement  with  regard 
to  dm  performance  of  the  diild  eight  years  old.  8ttch  a  mdde  of  ^ 
repycatiott  was  not  to  our  taste*  ^e  remembered  the  anecdote  in 
MisB  £dgeworth*s  Practical  Bdncation,  of  a  child's  famntion  us  to 
the  steam  engine,  which  no  one  ifov  will  venture  to  doubt ;  and  her 
illustration  of  a  better  course  of  conveying  information  is  certainly 
far  more  astonishing  than  INIr.  Logier's.  We  were  therefore  per- 
fectly willing  to  give  him  full  and  complete  credit  for  his  assertion 
in  this  particular.  But  the  denial  induced  us  to  try  an  experiments 
We  laid  before  a  girl,  thirteen  years  old,  (who.  knew  literally 
nothing  of  the  eonstmction  of  harmonies)  the  rules  fbr  the  acfeom* 
paniment  of  the  notes  of  the  oetave*  We  wrote  down  a  bass,  and 
in  less  than  ten  minutes  she  produced  the  harmony  without  error. 
We  then  gave  her  the  rules  of  accompaniment  for  a  figured  bass  s 
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wo  copifd  out'  liiie  of  ihe  basw  of  one  of  the  chorusses  of  JuJas 

jMaccaltfi^m^  every  note  of  which  vrsm  figured,  and  in  the  same  iime 

she.  put '  in  every  chord.   We  do  not  «ay  tlwtiOiit  •xperiment  goes 

the  ien<rt  h  of  piacMig  #ar  child  of  Ihiiteeii  upoft  r llMrtiiig'-  wkb  Mr. 

L.V4ik|hI  of  tight)  either  in  point  of  program  or  of  tiie''dift4iiU3r 

vJ^cJtMtends  .tha  coaoNialoatioii    idoas  t»  ono  '«o  youag.  'But  tt 

^mtmrn  Moat  of  the  woadar  attaelied  'to  lhace  juTMlta  katMomsli. 

The  Cofiaoiittee,  ne  find,  also  expresu  iu  a  more  extended  manner 

fthe  same  sentiments. 

r",Allow iiig  Mr.  Ijoj^ici's  account  of  tiic  whole  j)roccss  to  be  quite  correct,  we 
Ciiu  a.ssure  Iiud  that  tlicre  v%us  uothiug  in  it  v^iiicli  surprised  us  %^heu  we  at  last 
dliimVrred,  that  beyond  the  limitt  of  their  fiate  hh  pupils  could  do  nothinjif. 
•  t'  *'  ;TiU  Mr.  I^^ier  conf*?s^ed  this,  *e  wire  in  Clonic  doubt  how  fbr  his  system 
^li^ht  txmcticial  for  the  purpose  of  coiiiinunicatiitg  haraioiiical  knowledge; 
but  that  uvuwal  6n  Ms  part  di-ipfMcd  all  our  doubts,  aud  the  inertirary  of  the 
U  hole  contnvaucc  burst  upou  us  at  once.  Then  iudced,  instead  of  wondering  at 
tke  progrciis  thosd  yoaiig  ladk9  bad  made,  our  wwdeT  that  tfiey  had  r€aiUy 
ui»fle  110  UtU^  .       . .    ,   V     ,  .      ' .  . 

fs  it  astonisliin^  that  pupils  who  hare  been  taught  for  two  years  and  a  half, 
•ih<1»i^ldl^  jwrfbriu  all  those  htrrr!^'><;  n  hu  h  Mr.  Ix>girr  h;is  (lesrrihrf',  fm  f/  «?T..\Tt? 
£«ery  rcai  liarinonist  will  gcknowietl<ie,  that  much  mofo  thun  half  the  ditiicoify 
(ittendiug^McU  c^i^ercisics  must  arLve  boui  their  application  tQ  a  prac^fcal  usie^  ^nd 
oT  that  application  Mr.  I^i^ier  has  a? owed  his  schojars  incapabVe/  At  the  coii- 
eltiM  ofhisr  buHtfolfion,  It  «ras  hitimftted  to  Mtik,  itilA' ^hk&^kmii^tjfgund 
bfmteg  with  U8  fqr  a  trkd  of  the^oung  ladies*  skill.  His  answer  was,  th^  ^  we 
liud  '  II  how  far  they  had  gone,  and  that  they  could  not  ploy  from  figUfvd 
bassrs.' — To  tliis  he  uddetT,  *  t^at  if  ue  did  not  like  it  he  did  not  care.* 

**>AvailiAg  ourselves  of  iVIr.  l>og!er'b  indilfereiice  to  our  opiition,  wc  most  do* 
pliMT^in  the.sMie  siinplicil]r  af  Uniguagc,  that:wei«fal%t  Midtoat  UkeK,'  and 
wc  must  also  venture  to  tell  him,  that  we  should  be  quite  ashamed  i\%  teachers,  if, 
at  the  end  of  ntti'  yvir,  any  i>f  our  scholars  in  harmony  were,  like  hi';,  fo  shrlulc 
koBi.the.pei^utaBfie  of  ail  %unKl  basses  whatmer/'—ijj^fi«<t(loa^p.  66. 

W«  hdVO  'lbng  mohe  fhan  'smpc^t^d^  tliat  (he  tremendoth'  hdr^ 
HM^'^M  'tkoic  tfemenldoiis  at  all  y  that  tW  mecfianicaf  elefments  of 
fiifinnity  ihf<^ht  W  easily  .a«)d  rapidly  conveyed  ;  and  we  do  not 

'kiinw'th^t  there  is  much  novelty  in  the  o[}iniuii  nor  much  inculpa- 
tion of  uuiTiical  teacher*?  ;  for  the  fact  is-,  Hiat  the  art  of  reading  and 
•analyzing  a  score  is  not  coveted  by  the  million  of  piano-forte 
|>laycrs,  whose  aim  i&'amusemafit  ef  a  different  kind,  and  falls  verj 
^hoit '6f  tfiat  dagrae  of  devbtioii  'to' musical  learbing,  wiich  a 
*d(*Aire  16  ^omposa  jn*  even  to' iihd'erstand  ihd 'rifled  o'f' composition 
iinpltcB.  When  such  an  intention  bas  been  signified,  makers  have 
ifonorally  thoui^ht  it  safest  and  best  to  postpone  the  hisfher  branch 
4»1' study,  uiuil  the  pupil  is  made  familiar  with  the  first  steps  in  (he 
practical -piLrl  o(  mii:iie.   Mr.  L.  therefore  certainly  stands- alone  in 
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the  endeavour  to  initiate  pupils  so  soon  into  the  mysterien  offoience, 
and  we  shall  not  saem  very  8Cft{ilicai'if  we  doubt  the  pn^riety  of 
inverting  the  old  .onlerr  of  iiiftffuctik>a9  u^n  the  plain  ground,  that 
tkeilaNio£a0ft«denl'Caii  'be  namore  tibn.  MipWyad^  'aod  tlart  tidie 
willfcttmiotft  utefvUjr  anpk(y«d  apaa  those  parts  •fatefajaot^wlikli 
aw  t*OBt  witlbini  Ilia  grasp  of  tlia'intallaet  ^ihe  party.  Sudt-ta'di^*  ' 
position  of  study  is  exactly  analogous  in  importance  fo  a  choice  of 
pursuits,  iind  the  propriety  of  loading  the  iiilnd  of  an  inljint  with 
the  rules  of  composition  and  with  abtruse  musical  learning, - mtUt 
entirely  depend  upon  the  objects  the  parent  has  in  view.  a  ge- 
neral mode  of  instruction,  we  can  but  coosidei:  that  it  must  i^tlier 
impede  than  promote  the  inteatioo  of  judieiatt^y  etoployiqg-the 
time  given  to  maeical  edacatien.  We  put  the 'question  upon  'Hs 
plain  and  proper  basis  of  utility ;  and  afler  the  example  we  have 
stated  of  one  experimi  nt,  which  we  pledge  ourselves  is  faithfully 
related,  we  are  neither  inclined  to  attribute  much  of  invention  and 
discovery  to  Mr.  I^ogier's  method,  aoc  m^ch  of  real  a))d  ukimaie 
praadcai  benefit.  \  We  shall  nmv  leave  it  to  all  who  may  be  inc^iaed 
to  exaihitie'more  deeply  into  the  matter^  whether ^r.  L.  be  as  i^fo- 
rant  as  lias^  adjv^irsiirif^liad.fk  tiiir  right-to  suppose  iroii  the:  aumerous 
errofS^thcy  qiMifee  td'his'  plibKMioDS'  and*  his  pntcUte^  dt  ^whether 
he  be  terwdMeMi^  ttl*  his  iiiscov^ri^',  aiid  pbssessed  of  as  ''-filfinite 
musical  iinowledge,*V  a»,  uijudicious  friends  have  given  out.  From 
the  nia^  of  most  respectable  evidence  adduced,  and  the  premises 
we  have  slated,  we  ourselves  are  irresistibly  brought  to  this  cqucIu- 
sion.'-^iVlr.  Logieriis  an  ingenious  man,  and  he  has  certainly  added 
aoroe,|(^ilitie8  to  musical  tilitiop,  but  his  systeq^  taken  in  |U1  its 
bef^rj^n|p^  to  he,  £19*  opre  prejudicifUl  thiMi  uspful,  .while  t|ie 

arro|^aii^  ^vassiou  d,isplfiyed  in  .the  mode  of  j«itj^pd«cing  hisiayB- 
thod  of  ^te^ching,  and  the  tota^  want  of  good  taste  and  gentlemanly 
feeling  eyipced  in  his  controversial  publications,  will  cast  a  dark 
shadow  over  all  iha  parts  of  his  design,  even  should  they  for  a  time 
weigh  w  ith  tlio  vulgar  and  the  credulous,  amuse  the  speculative,  or 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

JiU  requested  that  Communicalions  to  the  Editor  may  be  addressed 
tothe  ffouieofMe99nmBakt»in,  Cradock  mid  Joy ^  Bifok$eiierSf 
PtOerwmier'jRoWf  London*  ^ 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

I  Have  f^iven  some  atiention  to  the  remarks  of  your  Coirespori* 
dent  on  the  Minor  Key,  to  which  I  need  make  l)»it  one  objection, 
Tiz*  that  if  the  minor  Qih  and  7(h  are  to  tie  used  in  ascending  as  in 
desceadtngy  it  will  necessarily  preclude  the  possibilit/  of  forming  a 
perfect  cadence,  the  leadiog  chord  of  which  is  always  the  major 
common  choid,  with  or  without  the  minor  7th  on  the  5th  of  the 
key,  whether  the  key  itself  be  major  or  minor.  The  major  6(h 
is  a  natural  gradation  from  the  jth  to  the  major  or  Tlh,  or  vice  versS, 
when  the  fundamental  liarmouy  of  the  3lh  of  the  key  is  not  chanfTPdj 
or  it  is  used  as  a  part  of  a  leading  chord.  Although  Uic  progress 
sioii  irorn  tlie  minor  6th  to  the  major  7th  is  not  frequent,  it  is  somo- 
tunes introduced  with  good  effect,  as  also  vice  versd*  The  mistakes 
of  your  Conespondent  in  the  references  he  has  made  to  Handel  and 
Cofelli)  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  trndentands  the  nature  of 
harmony,  with  which  however  your  CJorrcspondent  does  not  seem  to 
lie  thorougldy  acqiKiinted  j  for  speaking  of  the  Overture  to  Samson, 
he  says,  "iNow  the  key  note  I)  is  a  to  the  former  original  key 
note  G,  A  Is  the  7th  below  tlic  oclavc  to  the  original  key  note  Gp 
and  £  is  the  3d  below  thji»  octave  to  tliat  original  key.  The  relative 
propovtioni,  therefore,  to  the  original  key  note  Gf  which  these  keySf 
D,  A,  and  E  exhibit,  are  5, 7, 3^  or  if  differently  arrranged  3f  5, 7| 
which  constitnte  exactly  the  dissonant  chord  in  thorough  bass. 

Now  it  is  cvidtiit  that  no  arrangement  of  figures  can  ever  form  a 
chord  of  the  7th  of  the  notes  G,  D,  A,  E  ;  to  which  I  may  add  Lliat  the 
modulation  of  the  first  movement  of  the  above  Overture,  to  which  of 
course  he  alludes,  is  from  G  to  D,  from  JO  to  £  minor  finishing  in  Gy 
the  accidentals  G^,  F,  and  Bb  causing  no  change  of  key.  la 
page  U  he  says,  <<Iu  GoreUrs  8ona<as,  Op.  4  Sonata  8|  the  first 
movemeiiti  not  one  of  the  notes  6  is  sharp.  The  movemeol  it  in  the 
key  of  A  minor.*' 

This  is  another  lublake,  as  that  movement  is  not  ia  but  in  D 
minor. 

Were  1  to  make  any  farther  observatious  on  this  subject,  I  should 
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uaturally  anticipate  what  I  may  have  to  offer  at  somefufure  period 
oil  Moclulntion,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  compeadiuiDf 
the  first  number  of  which  has  afforded  me  such  gratificatioii|  as  to 
ensure  my  most  cordial  wishes  for  ita  successful  ooatianaiibe;  in 
which  seaiimeat  I  beg  leave  to  lemaiD^ 

Mr.  Editor, 

Yom  meet  obedient  Servant^ 

Jaii£S  Tayloh. 

Patierg^U  Sirui^  NamiA, 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

I  Beg  leave  to  resume  tfie  subject  which  t  contraenced  in  your  first 
iramber,  and  to  continue  my  essay  towards  concentrating  some  of 
the  elemeuU  oi  vucul  bcicnce. 


OF  STYLE  AND  MANNER. 

yfc  are  naturally  .ifTcctrd  by  sounds,  and  various  passions  and 
emotions  arc  excited  by  means  of  our  sviuc  of  hearing,  independently 
of  the  association  attached  to  words.  Mr.  Buike  has  observed  thai 
grefttor  sudden  or  tremulous  scmnds  produce  emotions  of  the  tub* 
llme»  and  he  quotes  the  effects  of  soft  and  sweet  sounds  in  ausic,  as 
causes  of  the  beautiful.  [Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  Sec.95. 
Part  8.]  To  unite  these  effisds  of  sound  with  the  impressions  con* 
Ycyed  by  language,  and  by  tlieir  (  onjouiL  iiifl  icnce  to  heighten  those 
impressions,  is  the  pmnary  object  of  the  art  of  singing.  We  find  ia 
the  works  of  every  composer,  often  in  the  melody  itself,  but  more  Ire* 
quently  in  the  accompaniments,  imitations  of  natural  sounds^  which 
are}  howeveri  in  subservience  to  certain  laws  by  which  the  ear  seema 
to  be  governed,  but  which  in  truth  have  been  formed  by  a  long  and 
accurate  observation  of  those  sounds  and  changes  irhidi  the  ear  haa 
been  perceived  to  receive  with  pleasure.  Hence  arise  the  various  de- 
grees of  loud  and  soft,  of  slow  or  rapid  iuuvcinents,  and  of  sudden 
brcaksy  which  are  supposed  to  iiaUicate  particular  passionsj  aiicciioosi 
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and  emotioDSyaiid  which  come  at  last  by  their  asssociatuu  wUh  words^ 
rtaUjr  to  figure  such  images  to  the  mind.*  There  an  in  ait  .flo^ 
toatiag  ai  well  as  fixed  principles*"  These  are  oiinmonly  among 
the  chareetsristics  of  natbnal  tast^  antf  they  also  lem  to  mark  the 

*  A  inf!iciou<;  author  <;nv<;,     It  may  be  proper  to  potnt  out,  on  ^vhat  foun- 
dbitioa  a  simple  melody  is  more  pathetic  than  a  complex  and  artilicial. 
la  the  ezpressioQ  of  the  pas&ioas.    Mature  doth  uot  uiier  luusicai  souuds  to  th* 
hnniaii  ear*   For  though  tiie  lutnnl  tones  of  grief  and  joy  (the  two  passions 
which  are  most  eflectudtj  cipreased  by  marie,)  approach  nearer  to  murical 
precision  tiian  any  other,  yet  stiil  they  arc  in  a  certain  degree  iucondnnons 
and  unmusical,    ^d.  As  the  tone  of  the  passions  are  in  sonip  drirroe  unmusical^ 
Fo  they  are  generally  more  siuiple  in  their  composition  ox  succession  than  the 
tones  which  are  commenly  employed  to  Ibrm  a  regular  melody.    From  tht 
fint  of  the  remarks  it  foUowf,  that  all  mnilcsl  eqiresrion  of  the  pafslens  most 
be  imperfect,  for  the  muucal  sounds  not  being  foond  in  nature,  if  the  artist 
strictly  imitates  the  sounds  he  hears,  they  will  be  unmusical,  the  imitations  de- 
fective.  The  imagination  has  a  power  of  impo«?tnp  its  impressions  on  .eason  in 
a  certain  degree.    This;  we  uiid  at  a  proper  representation  ot  it  tragedy,  where 
though  the  scenery,  the  persons,  the  dresses,  the  oomposition,  and  other  ac* 
COmpanying  objeels,  are  not  a  j^recise  transcript  from  nature,  though  the  imita* 
tioo  be  defective,  yet  it  is  still  highly  atVecting.    But  if  the  representation  do* 
parts  fromnature  beyoiula  certain  degree,  nature  then  revolH,  and  theaflfecting 
power  is  lost.    And  thus  musical  imitation,  though  imperfect  in  a  c(^rtain  de- 
gree, still  boasts  this  power.   If  impeHect  beyond  a  certain  degree,  its  aifect- 
ing  power  is  lost   Bot  as  it  follows  from  the  second  remark,  Sad  th^  fardier 
musical  sounds  depart  from  simplicity,  the  farther  they  depart  from  nature; 
so  the  consequence  is  clear,  that  slMip!  "  melody,  thonjrh  an  imperfect  linifatioa, 
may  be  pathetic,  while  a  complex  and  artilicial  melody  (by  departing  from 
nature  beyoud  a  certain  degree)  will  entirely  lose  its  affecting  poyver.  1  iiisua* 
torally  leads  to  the  consideration  of  a  mysterious  circumstance  which  lie$yet  mi* 
accounted  for  at  the  very  foundation  of  musical  expression.  The  fact  is  this,tihat 
musical  sounds  which  arc  employed  to  express  pn^'^inn       t^'rief  or  joy)  by  an 
'*  iniperfei  t  imitation  are  more  atli'ctins;  fh:ui  the  natural  or  pt  rftH  t  voire  of  those 
paisions  w  hen  given  without  mui^ical  intonations.'*    It  seems  not  easy  to  assign 
a  dear  and  softdeiit  cause  for  these  appeanmees.   Let  the  toUowing  conjec- 
tures Imre  what  weight  they  may.    1st  Have  net  musicsl  sounds^  meclnnf- 
cal  power  over  the  human  frame  by  which  the^  awajcen  it  into  a  higher  degree 
of  sen^ihilit^  and  sympathy  than  it  possesseth  m  its  more  cool  and  torpid  state  ? 
2d.  Are  ^m'  not  generally  so  constituted  as  to  sympathize  much  nmre  strongly 
.  with  those  in  whom  we  find  amiable  qualities  than  their  opp^sites?    And  aa 
pity  melts  the  soul  to  lore^  so  doth  not  lore  melt  the  soul  to  pity  ?   Sd.  Doik 
not  a  sweet  Toioe,  like  a  line  countenance,  create  a  strong  prejudice  in  favour 
of  its  possessor,  and  induce  a  belief  of  amiable  inherent  qualities?    4th.  May 
n<»t  the  voice  and  6gure  of  n  distressed  or  joyous  object  be  so  horrid  or  uncouth, 
ridiculous  or  ugly,  as  in  a  great  measure  to  lessen  if  not  totally  to  destroy  the 
mpat  hy  of  those  who  hear  and  see  it  ?  If  these  ebsenrations  be  tme,  then 
by  carrying  the  voices  of  expressions  of  grief  or  joy  into  sweetor  (ones  and 
IrigKr  (! 'grees  of  melody  than  they  possess  in  nature,  yet  still  preserving  the 
resend)lance  so  far  as  not  to  destroy  probability,  may  we  not  on  the  principles 
b4  re  i(iven  create  a  higher  degree  of  affection  and  sym^^jf  than  the  natural 
vuicc  oi  feiie  passions  can  give  ?  / 
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cbanges  wfcich  tiite  and  the  tntercoiine  with  other  coantries  pro« 
tfooe.  To  these  oombinAtiims  of  naiiue  and  art,  vrt  toy  attiibnia 
the  iriie»  the  p^ogresi,  tM  the  pceaeni  state  of  singfng. 
Il  niiut  not  hOwerer  be  forgotten,  that  this  att  is  less  reconcile* 

able  to  nature  than  others.  Poetry  and  Painting  are  referable 
only  to  nature,  with  an  allowance  which  the  niirid  readily  gives 
to  the  beau  idea/,  or  to  the  standard  ot  imaginary  beauty.  Our 
admiration  of  the  poet  or  the  painter  is  guided  by  tbe  resemblance 
which  his  productions  bear  to  nature ;  of  this  CTery  man  is  in  a  de« 
gree  a  judge.  In  singulis,  art  has  departed  so  widely  from  the  pri-* 
initi?e  expressions  of  nataral  passioSf  that  there  is  little  which  affi>rd« 
an  object  of  comparison.  In  this  department  of  nrasical  science^ 
taste*  therefore  depends  much  more  upon  cultivation  than  in  any 
other  art,  since  the  graces  of  singing  are  almost  entirely  factitious; 
many  of  tl)osc  most  in  esteem  arc  valuable  only  for  their  ditBculty  in 
execution,  and  the  labour  and  practice  they  consequently  imply  ; 
and  many  are  such  as  an  lutaagfat  ear  would  condemn  as  absuni  t 
bat  that  singing  is  consonant  to  nature  in  tlie  degree  that  it  is  really 
good,  1  believe  to  be  demonstrated  by  that  nniyenal  testimony  which 
the  general  approbation  of  a  nnraerons  and  mixed  audience  never 
f  ulsto  bestow.  The  proximate  causes  of  tin's  almost  unerring  crite- 
rion appear  to  be  tlie  articulate  pronuiiciation,  and  the  pure  tone 
which  are  constituents  of  excellence,  and  which  every  one  is  capa« 
ble  of  distinguishing.  This  principle  will  be  further  established 
when  we  come  to  treat  separately  of  the  several  parts  of  vocal  pcfr^ 
formance. 

It  appears  then  that  singing  has  one  anitbrm  object, Tic.  theexcit^ 
ing  varioQs  emotions  by  the  union  of  sentiment  and  sound.  To  ac- 
complish this  end,  the  art  arninfrcs  itself  into  ^  arious  divisions. 
The  most  natural urraiii^ement  would  a])peai  to  aii^c  out  of  the  class 
of  emotions  to  which  the  song  is  addresjsed,  and  from  iieiicc  it  imme- 
diately htrikes  us  that  the  word  style**  which  is  commonly  used 
as  applicable  to  the  singer,  in  point  of  fact  is  applicable  only  to  the 
composition,  and  that  man  a  be"  is  the  most  accurate  term  we  can 
adopt  to  signify  the  power  of  expreision  that  belongs  to  the  per* 
former.  The  word  *^  however,  has  hitherto  been  common* 

*  That  faculty  or  those  fiicotties  of  the  mind  which  fonn  a  judgment  of  ttd 
Vorkff  of  imagiiiation  and  the  elegant  arts. 
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\y  teken  in  a  bid  seasey  and  connected  (partieakrlj  in  the  dnma 
and  in  painting)  with  the  penonificntioa  of  the  qmli^|ia  the  term 
^  mmmeHstf^*  by  nhich  has  been  signified)  one  who  too  oonttaatljr 
repeats  his  own  peenliar  mode  of  imitation  in  the  one  art  and  of 

lidiidli.ifi:  in  tlic  other.  TIhk  by  Llic  adoption  of  the  lerm we 
are  in  tlaug^er  ot  coufoundin  i^  principles,  and  il"  we  rather  choose  the 
word  manner  we  incur  the  hazard  of  entailing  a  certain  portion  of 
the  contempt  from  the  use  which  ciutom  has  alteadjranociated  with 
ittoh  a  distiaotion  In  art 

Sir  Joihita  Reynolds  has  dinded  the  laboars  of  the  painter  into 
the  stndjr  of  a  gneat  style  and  an  oraaomted  style,  and  perhaps  it  la 
not  easy  to  find  a  classiiieation  that  better  snits  the  fine  arts  in  ge* 
neral.  Poetry  and  music  are  both  not  only  susccplible  oi'  the  s^me 
arrangement  but  peibaps  no  other  can  be  considered  as  so  plain 
and  inartificial.  In  poetry  grandeur  and  simplicity  ot  ideas  and 
oxpression  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  great  style.  The  defini* 
tton  will  hold  likewise  in  painting  and  in  mnsicy  while  the  saaa 
loose  arrangement  and  wandering  flow  of  thought  and  expression  that 
distingetehca  the  ornamented  styles  will  alike  apply  to  them  alL 
Led  by  this  analogy,  I  shall  then  Tentnre,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
jections above  stated,  to  use  the  terms  si^lc&nd  manner  in  singing  iu 
the  acceptation  they  have  obJnined. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  compictciy  to  describe  in  what  the  great 
style  consists.  In  a  singer  it  asks  a  combination  of  all  tiie  facuUiea 
of  the  mind  and  graces  of  execution  which  address  tbemselfesto 
and  command  the  higher  feelings  of  nature.  The  elements  of  this 
style  are  power,  pure  tonOi  and  a  Taried  expression^  an  entire  com* 
mand  of  manner,  Correct  taste  and  perfect  simplicity,  or  in  other 
words  that  genuine  sensibility  and  that  intellect u;il  disunity  which 
enables  iis  to  embody  in  their  finest  forms  the  conceptions  of  the 
poet  and  the  composer,  and  to  employ  in  the  be^t  manner  the 
powers  of  nature  and  of  the  art. 

The  difficnltj  of  reaching  this  degree  of  eroinence,  combining 
with  other  causes  which  have  been  enumerated  in  my  former  letter, 
has  originated  a  style  Intended  to  supply  the  place  of  the  great  style* 
This  we  may  -term  the  ornamented  style,  ft  consists  in  the  snbstitn* 
tiua  of  light,  graceful,  florid,  and  surprising  [passages  of  execution 
for  the  pure^  dignifiedj  or  impassiouate  notes  which  compose  th^ 
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melody  oi  songs  in  the  great  style.*  However  improbBbie  it  may  ap- 
pear  at  the  first  glance^  a  close  ezaniination  wiilcoiiTinoe  us,  that  ihiB 
most  difficult  gracet  at  thejr  are  called  are  more  easily  acquired  tban 
Ibe  chaste  and  austere  eletaeots  of  the  great  style*  Ornaments  well 
performed  afc  apt  to  seduce  our  senses  by  the  seembg  difficulty  of 
exfcution,  and  we  are  led  away  by  novelty,'!'  by  wonder  and  snr* 
prisei  at  \' hat  perhaps  we  never  conceived  practicable:  the  emo- 
tion rises  with  the  rank  of  the  periormer,  we  ^ive  credit  for  mme 
value  than  there  really  is,  and  take  it  upon  the  trust  of  his  personal 
reputation.  The  jndgmeat  U  thus  silenced,  while  the  ear  is  filled  with 
iiew»  agreeable  and  unexpected  sounds*  But  we  are  inflnenoed  only 
by  an  emotion  of  surprizci  the  affections  aie  never  engaged.  To 
satisfy  ourselves  that  tbe^  ornaments  are  more  easy  of  aequisiiion 
than  the  great  style ;  we  have  only  to  recollect  that  they  are  attainetl 
by  mere  repetition,  by  avast  number  of  acts,  and  imply  no  mtnlal 
exertion  wiiatevcr.  The  great  style  is  tlieit'lore  to  the  ornumeiiled, 
relatively  what  (he  productions  of  reason  and  tite  imagiiiation  arc  to 
the  agile  exertions  of  the  body.  That  such  is  the  principle  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  title  which  the  Italians  Immtc  given  to  this  species  of 
performance — aria  d*agUikL  S 
It  follows  then  that  the  manner  of  a  singer  must  very  much  de* 

*  The  most  perfect  tosfsnce  of  the  great  style  Is  HandePs    /ibis»  (hat 
Redeemer  Vveth of  the  ornam^ted   Gratiot  agmut  tibij*  one  of  Catahuii^s 
most  favoiirifr  s()!il;»-  of  aqillty. 

+  Novelty  wherever  found,  whether  in  a  quality  or  action,  is  the  cause  of 
wonder;  adijiiratiou  is  directed  to  the  persou  who  performs  any  thing  wonder 
fuL — Jjord  Ktum*9  Elements  ofCrHkitm. 

X  The  Eiwperor  Charles  6th  told  Farinclli  that  he  neither  mofcd  nor  stood 
still  like  any  other  mortal.  Those  gigantic  strides,  said  he,  those  never  ending 
rotes  and  ^>.l^-,^:;^s,  otilv  snrpri'.e,  aiul  it  is  now  time  for  you  to  pleai>e :  You 
aie  Uio  la\i>li  of  tliegift'*  with  which  nature  hosS  endowed  you;  if  you  wish  to 
reach  the  heart  you  roost  take  a  more  plain  sod  sample  road*  These  few  words 
brought  about  aa  entire  change  in  his  manner.— .0tirm^*#  State  o/Matic  in 
Itahi.    Page  207. 

^  r'ii^ll»h  inii-ir  f"tn  scarcely  he  said  to  possess  any  comic  style,  'i  he  Fta- 
lian  Bty)<»,  lH'>td)-s  Im  iitg  a  coniedian,  i>>  d  Mund  iau!>ician  ;  he  mubi  possess  con - 
fcidorable  knowledge  and  facility ;  we  bare  scarcely  any  thing  of  tlie  kind 
tlut  deserves  a  comment.  Our  opera  of  Tom  Thumb  it  a  lodricrous  exception 
rnoa^  The  most  beautiful  airs  are  adapts  to  the  vilest  words.  llaj>sc's 
famous  w>n2  ''^^(dfhlo  il  safe.'''  w  hich  Farinelli  •twnj;  every  ni^ht  for  10  years  to 
T'hilip  the  .'")th,  ot  Sjjaiii.  i->  put  into  (!«»•  fiioulh  o\'  ihc  ^ho'.t^of  GatUir  Thumb, 
uitd  tln^  well  kumvit  duMi  in  Sanipsou  **  iraitur  to  Love''  is  set  to  wordk  be* 
gianiog    Get  you  to  ilaU.** 
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pcud  upon  the  style  which  he  adopts,  and  his  choice  must  ncces- 
iarilj  be  guided  by  the  talents  with  which  nature  has  fitted  biro  *,  but 
since  cultivation  can  do  so  much  for  the  mere  voice^  perhaps  the 
range  of  a  performer  must  be  determined  rather  by  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  than  by  any  powt^r  or  facility  of  execution ;  these  being 
but  secondary  considerations.*  Experience  shewa  us  that  scarce 
any  one  singer,  of  whatever  eminence,  has  risen  to  the  top  of  his  art 
in  more  than  one  style.  Indeed  there  are  causes  wiiich  render  the 
possession  of  a  diversify  of  talents  almost  impossible.  Like  jiulgmcnt 
and  wit,  the  powers  which  constitute  the  one  destroy  the  other.  The 
miod  must  be  directed  and  confined  to  one  pursuit.  1  would  there- 
fore here  only  recommend  the  student  to  fix  his  first  attention  on  tbo 
great  ityle»  to  study  princip1eS|  and  to  form  as  correct  and  pure 
a  taste  as  possible,  lor  if  nature  should  have  denied  him  those 
powers  which  are  necessary  to  maintain  the  highest  rank,  lie  will 
descend  to  any  subordinate  station,  advantages  not  commonly 
enjoyed  by  those  with  whom  lie  is  to  contend;  while  on  the  con- 
trary, if  he  be  too  much  employed  in  the  practice  of  the  mechanical 
parts  of  the  art|  he  will  become  attached  by  habit  to  inferior  excel* 
lAuueSy  and  can  never  elevate  his  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
acoompUahmeBtathat  are  the  most  truly  desirable  of  attaiwnent. — 
Certain  qualities  are  requisite  to  the  perfection  of  every  style.  These 
frill  be  detailed  at  large,  when  we  speak  of  the  natural  and  acquired 

*  It  must  however  be  understood,  that  whenever  the  art  is  spoke  of  with 
a  view  to  the  public  oxerrisc  of  talent,  a  gtTcn  quantity  of  ability  from  nature 
is  presupposed,  since  it^nould  be  absurd  for  a  person  of  couiiiied  voice  to  think 
of  pursuing  singing  as  a  profession.  The  instances  of  young  people  who  are 
Misled  by  the  parUality  of  friends  to  the  attempt  are  numberless,  and  often 
exoeedingly  ridiculous.  I  remember  the  late  Dr.  A.  ha?ing  been  engaged 
in  a  rorrocpotulcnrp  with  n  liidy  in  Ireland,  who  wished  in  hr  \:^}]rr'-(\  *Mito 
the  musical  world  under  his  protection,  and,  accordiuf;  to  lirr  U  tter,  Nl  uhni^ 
Mara  could  not  be  expected  to  surpass  her; — she  could  sing  cveiy  tiling. — 
The  lady  aceordingly  csme  to  England ;  but,  upon  hearing  her  sing,  the 
Doctor,  with  hSs  cnstomar}-  honesty,  exclaimed,  <^  Madam,  you  must  go  back  to 
Irehnd ;  for,  by  God,  udIois  you  and  I  were  shut  up  ia  a  band-box  together, 

I  could  not  hoar  you." 

About  the  same  time,  a  person  who  had  lavished  an  enormous  sum  in  Italy 

upon  the  musical  education  of  his  wife,  brought  her  to  Dr.  A.  for  lessons.  

TbB  Doctor  very  candidly  told  him  that  the  lady  had  no  ear;  she  sung  too 
sharp,  and  that  nothing  couUl  be  done.  This  was  a  severe  stroke  upon  one 
who  aspired  to  brromr  the  Prima  Dovxa  at  the  Opera.  The  Doctor's  opiaion 
was  however  rt  tilied  by  thf*  public  jiidj^mont,  for  1  san-  her  adrertited after* 
^vds  at  Sadler's  Welk  or  the  Ciicu^^  in  ihu  eusuiug  winter. 
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powers  which  constitute  a  singer.  In  tlie  division  of  this  title,  I 
purpose  not  to  enumerate  the  particular  faculties  which  arc  c&sentlai 
to  each  I  but  to  lay  down  the  principles  of  them  all^  ubich  aie 
alike,  and  difier  onlj  in  degree* 

Mr.  Brown,  whoee  work  on  the  stnictiire  of  the  Italian  opera  was 
the  subject  of  a  letter  in  jour  last  Review^  has  endeavoured  to  clafis 
tlic  (lifll  rcnt  parts  of  such  a  performance  according  to  sentiments, 
but  without  goinj*  iiilu  a  (oo  minifte  refutation  of  his  opinion,  I 
must  enter  my  dissent  (o  his  clu»>bifjcation,  as  too  general  for  prac- 
tical purposes  among  Eaglibh  singers,  and  not  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances which  accompany  oui  concerts.  In  Italy  the  division  of 
musical  labour  is  more  complete  than  among  ounelvesy  and  Ibo 
duty  which  deyoWes  upon  public  singers  far  less  complicated^  Oof 
English  performers  of  eminence  have  sometimes  been  called  upon  to 
sing  in  the  church,  the  theatre,  the  orchestra,  and  the  chamber,  and 
it  is  their  constant  task  to  study  and  to  execute  in  the  concerts  of 
London  and  at  provincial  meetina^s,  coiuj)osi{i(ins  <;eleeted  from  an- 
thems, from  orator ioS)  and  irom  o|X;ras,  i it  ! red  from  the  writings  of 
all  masters  of  all  nations  and  in  all  styles.  The  serious  singer  of  tba 
foreign  opera  is  rarely  called  upon  to  exert  his  talents  in  any  othaf 
place  than  upon  the  stage,  and  still  more  rarely  in  any  other  com- 
position than  an  opera  song.  Hence  there  is  not  only  at  present 
a  greater  command  of  style  and  of  manner  required  in  an  English 
singer,  but  also  a  modification  di  pt  ruling  upon  the  place  in  uhich 
bis  powers  arc  exercised,  i  or  tins  reason  I  sliall  first  class  the 
style  and  manner  according  to  the  place  in  which  the  performance 
is  held,  and  which  so  considerably  ailccts  the  morle  of  singings  that 
I  am  not  sure  whether  the  adoption  of  such  a  classification  may  not 
be  found  more  perfect  than  that  according  to  sentiment,  for  the  in* 
tensity  of  tlie  expression  of  the  sentiment  depends  much  upon  the 
place.  It  is  true  that  in  an  oratorio  we  meet  with  light,  and  in 
an  opera  granil  coniijositions ;  but  nevei the  less  they  arc  tinted,  as 
it  were,  in  lliclr  exprt  vsion,  by  liic  place  and  the  occasion.  The 
church  is  opened  only  for  religious  services;  in  the  theatre  we  are 
excited  to  various  emotions;  the  orchestra  admits  of  a  more  univer- 
sal range  than  either,  yet  reduced  in  fervency  bdiow  the  church,  and 
raised  by  dignily  above  the  theatre. — ^All  these  derive  from  tlieir 
public  nature  a  peculiar  character,  while  the  music  of  the  chamberp 
on  the  contrary,  like  the  intercourses  of  private  life,  and  like  tko 
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fticr  eliflntiA  of  domestic  affeclion,  is  most  familiaT,  but  most  chas^ 
tened  and  most  lefined ;  jet  they  all  recnr  to  the  same  grand  priiw 
eiples.  Conaidering  then  the  e  a  a  at  and  t)ie  onNAHBNTensTT  i,t9 

as  the  leading  distinctiuiib  ot  ihc  ai(,  atul  rci^ariliin^  manncr  as 
something  peculiar  and  proper  to  tlw  individual  pcrforfn<T  in  its 
exercise,  I  shall  in  my  next  lelter  i^o  on  to  discuss  the  niotiilicalion* 
which  arise  from  place,  under  the  titles  of  the  Church)  the  Or- 
chestnij  the  Theatite,  and  the  Chamber. 

TfM0fHEU8« 

TO  JTHE  EDITOR. 

ApPHEHENDING  it  to  be  a  part  of  ydtir  plan  to  insert  notice*" 
of  any  novelties  in  music  that  m.ij  sct  ni  worlli  v  aUeiitiun,  I  trnnsniit 
to  you  a  sliglit  account  of  a  new  instrument,  c.illed  the  (Edoplione^ 
invented  and  made  by  Charles  Henry  Vander  fiergh,  nowexiubit^ 
iag  ia  the  aseiropolis. 

Tha  CEdophone  has  t^  appeaiaaoe  of  a  lady^  irork*table  $  th^ 
shape  is  a  paiallrilogram,  and  it  occupies aboat  four  feet  by  two.  It  is 
played  on  by  keys  like  a  harpsichord  or  pianoforte.  Along  tha 
back  lies  a  sal  id  block  of  metal  of  a  peculiar  composition^  kno^vn 
only  to  the  inveiUur,  and  the  exact  proportions  in  which  the  several 
metals  are  combined,  he  avers  to  be  iadispensiblo  to  the  production 
•ftbe  best  possible  tone.  The  side  of  the  block  that  lies  next  the 
playsT)  piesents  a  sweeps  into  which  are  inserted  cyliadrtcal 
Imts  of  the  same  metal*  vniying  in  length  from  six  inches  and 
a  hfdf  to  half  an  incb^  and  soniething  more  thitt^  at  quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Upon  each  of  tlwse  Imrs  Is  a  moveable 
ring  of  the  same  metal,  closely  ti(ted5  which  is  fixed  by  a  screw 
through  the  top,  and  hy  cliaiiij^ing  the  positinn  of  tins  ring  (u  very 
simple  operation,  and  similar  in  effect  to  tli(^  aj)]iortioning  of  the 
water  in  musical  glasses)  the  instrument  is  tuned.  To  tlie  end  of 
the  bar  not  inserted  in  the  block,  a  spring  is  affixed  at  a  right  aoghs 
by  a  scKWp  and  each  of  these  springs  is  eonnseted  with  the  cones<» 
ponding  key  by  a  simple  mechanical  contrivance,  so  as  to  be  pulled 
forward  when  the  keys  are  pressed  down  by  the  player.  Part  of  tb« 
ssurface  of  llie  spring  is  coYcred  with  some  kind  of  felt  or  plosh* 
ParaiH  to  these  sj^riiigs  iics  a  roil  of  a  conical  i>liapc  and  of  a  peculiar 
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composition,  but  difTeriug  from  the  block  and  the  bars,  the  formei 
beiogofn  cnlniir  between  brass  and  copper,  and  the  roll  resembling 
pewter.  This  roll  revolving  upon  its  azisf  is  pat  Into  molion  by  the 
foot)  like  tiie  wood  in  a  turning  lathe*  The  presraie  of  the  finger 
-  upon  the  kej  brings  the  spring  into  contact  with  the  roll  while  it  is 
in  a  state  of  revolution^  and  thus  the  bar  inserted  in  the  block  it 
made  to  vibrate^  and  the  luiic  produced.  TliC  soujkI  ceases  Avhen  the 
spring  is  relaxed  from  contact  with  the  roll,  which  happens  when 
the  pressure  on  the  key  is  removed.  A  swell  is  produced  by  a  dif- 
erence  in  the  touch,  and  a  perfect  creteenda  and  dimimtendo  call  be 
obtained  at  pleasure. 

The  compass  of  the  instrament  is  five-qptates  and  a  half,  and  it  is 
singuhir  that  the  several  parti  produce  sounds  essentially  dilR^nt— 
!f  he  upper  tones  are  precise!  j  those  of  an  oetave  flute^tlle  nett  notes 
in  succession  those  of  an  oboe,  below  these  of  (he  clarinet,  and  still 
lower  of  the  bassoon.  The  resembl  ancc  is  exceed  in  iij^l  y  closr,  sojuucli 
so  indeed  as  to  induce  me  to  consider  that  the  best  application  of  the 
invention  will  be  found  to  be  in  substitutipg  of  Uie(£dophone  for 
wind  instruments  at  concerts  where  good  players  are  not  to  be  had. 
The  lowest  tones  are  rough  and  in  mj  mind  rather  injune  than  im« 
prove  the  general  eflect  whenever  they  are  employed. 

The  inventor  describes  this  combination  to  be  the  i^esoltofstxfeen 
years  of  labour  and  experiment,  and  he  further  says,  that  increasing 
thc>i/<'  of  the  block  and  bars  extends  thequaiilily  ot  ioac  in  a  drg-ree 
far  beyond  a  goomctrical  ratio.  In  tlie  prpsent  shape  and  propor- 
tion its  tone  is  scarcely  louder  than  a  common  square  pianoforte. 

You  will  of  course  have  conjectured  iliat  its  principal  limitation 
lesides  in  the  slow  pvodaction  of  tone^  which  friction  and  vibratioii 
communicated  by  shch  a  means  necessarily  imply.  To  what  exact 
extent  this  limitation  goes,  perhaps  remains  yet  to  be  discovered,  for 
'  the  several  degrees  of  rapidity  demand  a  corresponding  gradation  of 
Tclocilj  in  turning  the  roll,  and  on  the  motion  becoming  quicker,  it 
seemed  to  me  thatgreak  r  ill  and  nicety  in  the  player  were  required. 
The  CEdophone  however  is  competent  to  the  performance  of  an 
i^legro^  but  I  conceive^  (for  i  was  not  permitted  to  make  an  experi* 
ment)  that  any  degree  beyond  allegro  ia  absolutely  unattainable. 
Of  its  use  as  an  accompanying  instrument  to  the  Toiccy  every  cue 
may  judge  fitom  my  description  of  ita  several  tones*  They  clearly 
give  a  constant  variatloa  as  the  oompoaition  lisci  or  iidls  |  and  now  the 
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^^gn'wsM'mm  io  be  accwpimicd  bj  m  flotei  now  by  a  eUrioet  or 
banooD  obligato.  The  gemeal  elM,  bowcfef)  li  fhjit  of  a  small 
conoertof  all  these  wind  instniDieHli* 

Of  its  construction  I  may  say,  the  raechanism  is  ingenious  and 
simple.  It  certainly  iillords  tho  long-  wishtHJ  (or  jierfectioii  of  an 
instrument  capable  of  stiiiiding  in  perfect  tune  and  unalterable  by 
climate,  while  tlic  lacilu  y  and  precision  with  which  its  notes  may  ba 
elevated  or  depressed  in  the  mmutest  degree,  render  it  susceptible  of 
any  tempeiamenty  and  of  any  combinatibn  of  tones^  or  semitones^  or 
even  qiiaiier*UMies»  in  any  order  or  tncoession  required.  At  pieseiit 
the  invention  is  in  its  inlancyy  and  those  powers  which  alone  can  ren* 
dcr  it  extensively  useful,  are  not  developed  by  the  specimen  exhibited 
in  Cathari/ie  Street.  It  is  ino  small  for  a uy  better  purpose  than  a 
model,  and  it  remains  to  be  prove<1,  wliether  an  instrument  upon  a 
larger  scale  would  not  be  materially  diObrent  iu  tone  as  well  as  in 
power.  I  hope  however  that  the  coriosity  which  has  drawn  a  great 
many  TisiUns  to  it,  will  stimolate  the  inventor,  and  at  the  sune  timo 
enaUe  him  to  prosecate  his  discovery  farther. 
I  am^  Sir,  Your*s, 

A  LovBA  OF  Music  ahu  Mechanics, 


TO  THE  EDITOR, 

ll      I  I 
CONOERT-PJTCIf, 

Sin, 

May  1  call  upon  you  or  some  of  your  correspondents  for  a  defir 
nition  of  the  two  words  which  I  have  ai&xed  at  the  liead  of  iny  le#» 
ler  ?  I  know  scarcely  any  cireniiMftnce  in  music  that  more  requires 
to  be  fiaed,  for  if  we  go  on  to  piirine  this  air-f«inned  phantom  at  the 
fate  we  have  done  within  the  few  last  years,  I  know  not  where  wo 
4iaU  stop,  since  ht  every  remove  we  are  said  to  attain  a  higher  re* 
gion,  and  a  more  brilliant  position  in  the  language  and  opinion  of 
those  whocmi  ily,  VYliii&t  i  myself  (of  whom  by  the  w^  it  ^ili  be 
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thought  very  bad  taste  to  be  taUuog)  end  iome  othen  beni  of  euth 
aiul  opufiaed  to  ily 

Toll  alkef  Oem  in  vaui." 
To  desoeDd  to  plftin  praee*  lostnnneiit-maken  and  instniaMntal 

performers  have  discoteretl,  that  to  raise  the  pitch  bestows  a  brilr 
Itaticy  anO  splciuloLii  oJ  tone  upon  llicir  instruments  and  their  aira 
■which  contribnle  wry  much  to  tiie  eiirct  of  co[;ci'rt<'cl  pieces.  The 
fuci  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  the  consequence  lias  been  that  tlie  con- 
pertppitch  is  now  got  np  in  £AgUuid  at  least  half  a  tone.  That  this 
is  an  innoyation  of  our  own  I  can  eyperlmentalij  asssrt|  and  J  can 
prore  that  we  ate  so  mndi  abore  the  conoert^piteh  of  the  continent* 
1  hn?e  in  my  possession  a  tuning  fork}  whioh  I  carried  with  roe 
wttbffi  the  last  19  months  ihrmgh  all  the  principal  cities  of  Italy, 
ami  i  taa  aver  that  ih  Naple?;,  Rome,  Florence,  Genoa,  Milan,  Tu- 
rin, Bologna,  &c.  S^c*  the  piicli  w.ls  iiniiunnly  half  a  note  at  Irast 
below  tliat  adopted  iit  the  concerts  of  England  i  1  beg  kave  also  to 
mention  that  a  clarinet  plajrer  who  some  time  since  arrived  here 
from  Germany,  and  broaght  with  him  the  instmnent  be  bad  need 
for  years,  found  himself  nnable  to  play  upon  it  in  concert  in  England. 

l,8ir,  am  a  sin<,^er,  and  I  compbin  of  this  novelty  as  one  of  man/ 
upon  whom  it  Is  particularly  hard,  and  whose  bread  and  re* 
putatioii  m:\y  Ix'  alld'cletl  by  it.  The  fashion  of  the  present  day  is 
not  to  wrilc  songs  ot  contracted  compass,  but  rather  to  extend  the 
display  of  vocal  power  quite  up  to  the  ordinary  height  and  depth  of 
the  voice,  if  not  somewhat  beyond  the  notes  of  easy  attainment,  I 
am  mistaken  if  we  do  not  in  truth  owe  to  the  exaltation  of  which  I 
complain,  the  substitution  of  barytones  for  basses.  There  has  not 
been,  to  my  knowledge,  a  true  bass  voice  since  Mr.  Bartleman  (who 
Is  a  ^nuine  barytone)  first  appeared  in  public.*  Haydn's  bass 
boMf^s  and  after  him  Callcotl's,  and  indeed  whatever  has  been  written 
for  a  bass  durini^  tiic  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  arc  so  hi^-h  as  to 
render  the  elevation  of  the  pitch  dreadlully  distressing  to  this  class 
of  singers  more  especially.  Btit  in  point  of  fact  it  hurts  the  per- 
ibrmance,  and  injures  the  voice  of  every  singer.  For  allhough  the 
voice  lias  a  latent  power  oTylelding  to  cfibrt  in  extent,  and  particu« 

*  We  beg  to  acquaint  our  CWrespondent  that  Mr.  a  kgitinate  bass 

jniifjcr,  and  his  \olrp  is  as  full.>  round  ant!  extrusive  as  any  «e  have  ever  heard. 
It>  lon  er  totu  s  arc  particularly  powerful.  Air.  Xiimcy  al&o  has  a  good  and  gen- 
uiuu  bass  voict;. 
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larljr  under  an  inereaied  flow  of  spiriCsi  and  under  llie  circumstance 
of  singing  in  a  room  of  larige  dimenstons,  ifbere  the  lesonanoe  is  con- 
siderable, therecan  be  nothing  more  nnfavordble  to  vocal  cxcellcnv^c 
than  altering  and  disturl)irig  the  general  habits  of  a  singer  as,  esla- 
blished  in  practice.  The  minute  mechanism  of  the  tliroat  accotn- 
modatcs  itsclt  almost  miraculously  to  the  impulse  of  the  will.  But 
it  mnft  be  snfficicntly  obvious  that  in  practice  (if  it  be  efficient)  we 
atie  constantly  aiming  at  umfimntty  of  action  in  the  muscles  en* 
gaged— and  wn  bring  them  at  length  by  snch  pmcttce  to  obey  witk 
the  utmost  piecision.  They  obtain  a  certain  oottformation,  which 
conformation  only  can  give  the  exact,  the  entire  eflect  that  is  the  do* 
sired  result  of  incessant  labour.  We  have  therefore  two  things  to 
contend  against  in  the  ii actuation  of  conceri-pitch.  First  its  varia- 
ttooi  and  next  its  gradual  ascension*  While  such  is  the  case  the 
singer  practices  to  a  diminished  purpose  and  sings  with  doubtful 
effect  J  for  be  it  known  to  all  whom  it  may  concern^  llie  efllect  is  ran* 
dered  fery  doobtfnl  indeed  both  by  the  real  and  imaginary  tervQii 
of  a  note  which  we  are  always  liable^  according  to  existing  cir- 
eamstanccs,  i .  e.  the  caprice  of  the  conductor  or  instrument  tuner, 
to  find  raised  above  our  usual  and  deHnite  powers. 

The  mcniix  rs  of  the  Philharmonic  are  a  society  of  eminent  musi- 
cians, men  equally  capable  of  appretiating  the  value  of  my  remarks 
and  of  establishing  a  just  principle  between  the  Bulls  and«Uie  Bean 
upon  our  Musical  £nchang&-^between  the  aspiring  instrumentalists 
and  the  more  hombie  minded  train  of  songsters.  I  should  serious- 
ly propose  it  to  their  consideration  to  fix  a  maximum,  and  to  circa* 
late  on  their  authoiity  a  standard  fork,  of  which  minor  leaders 
atid  conductors  might  possess  themselves,  and  to  wiiick  wc  mi^j^iit  all 
resort. 

It,  hov¥cyer,  Sir,  you  thinly  here  is  too  much  of  the  fork,  pray  ap« 
ply  tho  kai^Bto  the  petitiui  t£ 

Yo\u  Friend, 

Aecivlatoji* 
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No  cinmrnstanceiiBsbeeo  moie  &ToraUe  to  the  su|ipori  of  ttie  prin- 
ciples of  a  sound  taste  and  to  the  propagation  of  a  general  love  of  the 

science,  than  the  early,  coriiUuit,  and  iong-eiidunng  patronage  which 
our  vene  rable  Mo.\  arcu  extended  to  music,  the  zeal  with  >vhich  he 
eiitrrcd  into  all  its  purposes,  the  personal  delight  he  experienced 
irom  its  performance,  and  tlie  aceurate  judgment  be  displayed  in. 
the  great  variety  of  musical  arrangements  which  originated  with  or 
were  submitted  to  him.  "  The  debt  immense  of  endlem  gntitnde  " 
which  the  subjects  of  Gieat  Britain  owe  £br  the  religious^  morale  and 
|A>IitScal  benefits  they  enjoy,  to  the  persomd  character  of  their 
Kin«^,  has  been  amongst  the  happiest  tliemes  of  eloquent  culugj, 
atiil  is  now  unircrsally  admitted.    Our  obligalion«,  us  lovers  of 
music,  arc  amongst  those  derived  to  the  nation     trom  the  peace- 
!il)le,  pure,  and  home  delights**  of  the  Sovereign,  and  as  our  public 
acknowledgments  may  tend  to  increase  the  knowkdge  of  ih»  source 
of  these  benHiiSy  and  to  augment  then  by  a  slUl  wider  difiiislony 
we  presume  on  thb  account,  as  well  as  on  the  score  of  amusement, 
to  believe  that  a  narrative  itomewhat  in  detail  of  the  manner  which 
music  has  been  cultivated  and  onjoyed,  and  is  still  pnrsued  by  the 
Hojal Family,  will  be  acceptable  irjourjcaderRwliomny  nm\  who  may 
not  have  been  present  at  the  private  concerts  of  Windsor,  Buciting- 
Imm  HoQse,  Carlton  House,  or  other  Royal  residences,  and  who 
may  not  be  apprized  of  the  establishments  for  music  subsisting  un* 
der  such  patronage. 

The  Band  which  has  constantly  enjoyed  the  honor  of  performing 
to  their  Majesties  and  the  Royal  Family  in  private,  began  to  be  as- 
bcmblcd  as  early  as  the  year  1777,  and  was  at  firbt  composed  of  only 
ci^lit  persons.  It  was  designated  ^^The  Quitn's  Iftuid.^^  The 
original  intention  was  to  have  made  it  wholly  military,  but  the  King 
understanding  that  several  of  the  persons  selected  played  well  on 
stringed  besides  wind  instruments,  and  perceiving  considerable 
indications  of  talent  among  them,  bis  Majesty  placed  them  under 
masters  of  eminence  at  his  own  ezpenoe,  and  the  result  was  such  as 
to  gratify  his  expectations.  The  family  of  Gricsbacii  formed  the 
greater  number  oi  this  snuill  parly.  (Jlojioe,  the  eldest,  was  put 
under  the  senior  Cr  ahek  lor  the  violin,  and  Auel  for  the  study 
of  composition.   He  made  a  rapid  proficiency,  and  was  appointed 
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(he  leader ;  IIcxrYi  the  secdnd)  becfttnc,  under  Crosdi^l,  a  sound 
and  escellent  plajmr  on  the  Tioloncello.  Mr.  H.  G.  baa  not  the  band 
of  Lindlej)  nor  .doei  he  plaj  in  the^irnate  stjrie  of  that  tuper-«minenC 
master,  but  in  tone,  and  tteadincfls  in  (he  orcbettniy  he  is  not  sopahsed. 
FasDBaiGK  Gribsbaoh  and  Kbllkbr  were  for  three  years  under 
Fischer,  the  celebrated  Oboe  player,  and  the  former  is  now  with-* 
out  a  rival.  MoLr  cn  and  iv  IvrT.T  NKii  were  consigned  to  the 
(uition  of  PoNTo,  the  laiuoiis  horn  blower.  From  such  a  bci^iririinw 
the  Band  was  gradually  increased  to  twenty  pcrfonncrs,  who  were 
in  attendance  every  evening  at  Windsor*  A  striking  alteration  in 
mannen  appears  upon  contrasting  the  present  hours  of  relaxation^ 
with  those  punctiliously  observed  by  his  Majesty.  The  Queen*s 
Band  began  to  play  at  7  o'clock^  and  the  Concert  ended  at  10.  It 
now  never  happens  that  the  iimisic  in  the  private  parties  of  the  roe* 
tropol is  commences  before  the  lumr  when  tJie  Royal  Concert  con* 
cliulcd.  Not  less  reg-iilarif y  was  observed  in  (lie  selections  which 
were  divided  into  three  acts.  His  Majc&ty  made  the  bills.  Our 
readers  will  be  gratified  with  the  annexed  f:ic  simile  of  one  of  tllB 
biUS|  in  the  hand*writing  of  our  venerabie  Sovereign. 

Such  was  the  invariable  tenor  of  the  King's  domestic  musical 
amusements,  except  that  on  Sundays  a  whole  oratorio  was  perfonnod, 
the  meU>dy  of  the  songs  being  taken  by  the  instrument  within 
whose  compass  it  best  lay.  On  court  days  it  wns  their  Majesties* 
cusjlom  to  have  two  concerts  weekly  at  Buckin^^ham  House,  when 
Cramer,  Fischer,  Abel,  Niciiolai,  Fap^mdic,  &c.  SnOm 
Harrison,  Kitttbtt,  and  his  sons  were  summoned.  Madame 
Lb  BaQN  once  sui^,  and  Madaub  Maba  frequently;  Salokov 
occasionally  attended,  and  once  Mas.  Billinotoii,  who  receii«d 
as  a  present  from  the  Queen  a  most  beautiful  pair  of  amethyst 
bracele(s.  The  Pat?icBss  Augusta,  who  is  a  capital  musician, 
would  sometimes  play  on  the  harpsichord,  and  (he  Prince  Re- 
OEN'T,  thtn  Prince  of  Wales,  frequeiiliy  joined  his  violoncello  to 
tlie  Dukes  of  Cambridge  and  CuMBBai(AMi>  on  the  violin  and 
flute  at  tiie  Windsor  parties. 

CaosDiLL,  who  was  the  Pbibcb  Kbobbt^s  musical  iBstmctor^ 
raided  at  Windsor  and  used  almost  always  to  play. 

The  uniform  of  the  band  was  a  scarlet  frock,  white  waistcoat  and 
breeches,  a  cocked  hat  and  sword.  On  Sundays  they  wore  full  drcsB 
coats  very  much  oroamcutcd  with  gold  lace. 
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To  this  butf  iiccoiint  uc  may  subjoin  an  anecdote  connected  with 
these  performances,  illustrative  of  the  King's  Uf^ri^itdisposition,  and 
of  his  kind  attention  to  tlie  interasts  of  bis  smftols.  Tiie  Qaeen*i 
liBiid  is  paid  out  of  the  King's  priyj  purse,  and  on  the  lamentable 
Docasionof  his  Ifajesty's  first  illness,  their  salaries  fell  mto  an  arrear 
if  eight  months.  The  good  old  monarch  however,  no  sooner  r*  co* 
▼ered,  than  he  brought  a  pocket  lull  ut  Uank-notes,  and  dLscliarged 
tlic  several  sums  himself,  with  an  assiirancr,  (liat  he  would  take  mea- 
sures to  prevent  the  recurrence  ol  :i  similar  inconvenience  to  the 
iiicUviduals.  Her  Majestjf  has  fulfilled  her  Consort's  desire,  and  the 
salaries  of  the  band,  now  augmented  to  a  respectable  allowanoe^  aie 
panetually  paid  at  the  time* 

Besides  this  establishment,  ther^  h  the  St.  James*  band,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  placed  the  Tcterifn  masfcian  Ma.  Suicld,  and 
which  is  enumerated  in  the  Court  Calcnd.ir. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Royal  comprise  some  of  the  first 
singers  in  the  kingdom.  They  arc  sixteen  in  number,  and  take  the 
dutjr  alternately  in  certain  parties.  Mr.  CoaPE,  of  Salisbury,  is  the 
senior  of  the  Choir,  and  is  in  oonseqnenoe  excused  alt  duty.  They 
•re  as  folkiw. 


MessiB.  SAhEf 

H  BATHER, 

Gore, 
Salmon, 


Micssrs.  J.  Blaks, 

Ha  WES, 

Uea  le, 

W.SALMOir* 


Mess.  BARTLBKAlf, 
W.KWYVETT, 

VaUGH  AN, 
NiELD, 

Welsh, 

The  nominal  salary  is  73/.  per  annum,  but  aflter  pnying  deputies 
and  other  charges,  the  net  income  dees  not  exceed  biU, 

His  Majcety's  predilection  for  Handei's  compositions  amounting 
almost  to  a  prejudice,  is  well  known.  His  gcneial  fondness  Ibr 

music  sfcras  rather  to  hare  increased  than  diminished  during  the 

laler  years  whicli  procc.lcd  liis  lanuMilcd  secession  from  tlie  world.* 
In  the  yrar  1805,  no  less  than  six  concerts  upon  au  (  xttMuled  scale 
w(  re  commanded  by  their  Majesties.  The  first  was  an  Oratorio  on 
the  fir&t  of  January  at  Frogmore,  which  the  Queen  gave  (to  use  her 
Majesty's  expression)  as  a  new  year's  gift  to  the  King.  AcU  and  Gaiu' 

•  We  (lo  not  prctfiif!  to  liavp  prr.ofriifod  hito  thp  sad  recesses  of  the  Mo- 
narch's present  privacy  :  htU  it  is  said,  tiial  oven  now  Harpsichords,  placed  at 
certwn  intervals  iu  tUc  aj)aituieiitii^  coiiU  ii;utc  in  a  great  degvcc  lo  tlie  solace 
of  his  tioui  !>. 
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tea  was  sclccled.  It  has  been  generally  understood,  that  the  etiquette 
of  standing  in  the  Royal  presence  has  not  only  been  preserved,  but 
on  some  occasions  insisted  upon  with  such  severity  as  to  occasion 
ibme  of  the  females  who  hftve  bcea  called  upon  to  exhibit  their 
talents^  to  actual  and  immediate  indisposition.  We  have  teason  to 
believe  that  this  turnout  is  tulfoutaded.  On  the  night  we  arc  now 
speaking  of,  the  vocalists  were  permitted  to  sit  daring  the  whole 
time,  except  when  singing.  Mrs.  Bianchi  (now  Lacy)  was  the 
Galalca,  Mr.  Ta v lor, //m,  and  Mr.  BARTLEMAW,Po(y/j//t//i//i-. 
The  concert  so  drli2:hted  the  King,  that  he  commanded  another  at 
Buckingham  FIousc  on  the  18th)  the  public  celebration  of  the 
Qaeen*8  birth-day.  It  superseded  the  customary  Court  Ball.  The 
music  was  a  selectiooi  and  the  King  himself  chose  Handel's  Falsa 
imagint "  for  Idns.  Biaitcri.  The  next  was  on  the  15tb  of  Mtoch 
at  Windsor,  when  a  superb  fUte  was  given.  The  orchestra  was  erect- 
ed in  St.  Geor|^*s  Hall,  while  another  party  danced  in  a  separate 
room  of  the  palace,  some  of  the  company  being  invited  to  the  one^ 
and  others  to  the  other  entertaininent. 

On  the  19th  and  SOlli  of  May  the  King  had  music.  On  the  first 
evening  in  private  in  the  Queen's  apartment  the  Oratorio  of  SamSon 
Wa^  performedi  and  it  may  afford  some  clue  to  the  refinement  of  hii 
Majesty*s  taste  to  relate,  that  on  this  occasion  he  condescended  to  con^ 
suit  Bins.  Bianchi  upon  the  omission  of  **Lei  the  Mghi  Seraphim** 
which  the  King  said,  was  a  vulgar  noisy  song."  The  songs. of 
Acis  and  Galatea  were  principal  favourites,  and  chiefly  araont^  them, 

Heart  the  sent  of  soft  dcli'i^ht.''  Athalia,  which  was  also  hi^li  m 
esteem,  was  done  on  the  second  night,  wlien  lo  spare  the  fatigue  of 
the  soprano^  Miss  Tennant  was  introduced.  Mr.  Vauohan 
was  the  tenor,  and  Mr.  Bin  field  the  bass.  The  Orchestra  was 
erected  in  the  chapel  adjoining  St«  George*s  Hall,  and  was  left  under 
the  intention  of  a  renewal  of  the  Onltorios,  which  alas  I  never  took 
place;  on  this  spot 

It  was  his  blithest  and  his  last." 

The  entertainment  was  in  honor  of  the  Queen's  birth-day,  and  the 
supper  was  laid  in  St.  George's  Hall,  and  nothini^  more  splendid  in 
point  of  decoration  was  ever  seen  at  Windsor  :  the  full  dress  of  the 
band  on  tliese  occasions  gave  a  rich  and  lively  appearance  to  the  or« 
Chfeitra,  white  the  state  of  the  Royal  Family,  bkod^  with  a  noble 
affabilttj,  the  magnificent  ornaments  and  sumptoons  apparel  of  tho 

T 

« 
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gii«sta,  and  the  exact  order  whieh  prevailed  gave  a  grandeur  aad 
dignity  to  the  whole  that  can  oviy  be  felt  by  those  who  have  ben 
pvnent. 

Heii  Majesty  played  in  a  suj>erior  style  on  the  harpsichord;  the 
PftiifCBSsES  U!>c(l  also  to  siiiii^  in  private,  g-enerally  in  the  Princess 
A t^giista's  apartments.*  XhcDucHEss  ot  GLoccESTEa has  on  more 
than  one  occat^ion  condesccndedi  to  join  in  glees  at  CarUon-bouae. 
The  OvcHBSfl  of  Yoak  has  a  fine  teste  and  very  acute  and  acco* 
late  discriminatioa*  Her  ifojral  Highness  is  also  a  vocal  peifomer* 
The  pRiNCB  Kbgbvt  is  not  only  an  amateur  of  the  science  gene* 
rally,  but  his  R.  H.  is  aim)  a  practical  musician.  It  is  only  of  late 
years,  since  his  right  arju  was  hurt  by  a  sprain,  (hat  the  Prince  has 
discontiriiiccl  his  [)crfurraance  on  thrViolonccllo,  to  which  iusiruirn  nt 
he  was  exceedingly  partial.  His  lioyal  iiigliness  still  however  sings. 
His  voice  is  a  bass  of  great  compass,  and  the  lower  tones  areparticu- 
larljr  good.  He  haa  a  very  extensive  i^nowledge  and  a  very  sound 
taste.  So  strong  is  the  Regent*a  memory  of  passages  and  aathoi% 
Ihat  there  is  scarcely  a  note  played  by  his  band  (for  which  music  of 
every  species  is  most  classically  arranged  by  Mn.KftAHBR)  that  hii 
Royal  Highness  is  not  al)le  to  anticipate.  The  band  consists  of  the^ 
following  effect Lve  wind  iustruincutS|  audit  is  cbtecmeil  to  be  tlie 
finest  in  Europe — 

Eight  Clarionets  (separate  parts  in  dit&rcnt  keys) 

Two  Oboes 

Three  Flutes      (separate  parts) 
Four  Bassoom  do. 

One  Serpent  Obligator 

Three  do.  do.  Ripieno 

Four  Tioniboni    Soprano,  alio,  tenor|  and  ba«s 

Four  Horns        (in  difterent  keys) 

Four  Trumpets  do. 

Kettle  Drnms. 

♦  The  late  Sir  Win.  Parsons  was  their  masti»r.  The  app«>Tntm€»^t  of  Mr- 
Shield  to  Ruccefd  him  as  ma?tcr  of  tho  St.  Janirs's  Hainl,  was  a  just  and 
proper  tribute  to  the  great  taleiktg  and  laborious  devotion  of  a  long  life  to  the 
promotkHi  of  miHical  tcienoe.   It  Is  alike  honorable  to  the  donor,  Mr.  Shield, 

and  the  art. 

f  Mr.  C.  Kramer,  who  has  the  solo  direction  of  the  band  and  the  arrange- 
ment  of  the  music  for  the  orchestra  (a  task,  which  few  would  undertake,  eyeu 
ifanoiiicr  indirmual  coukl  be  found  capable^)  is  a  (jeruiau  b^  birth,  and  a 
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The  bandit  in  attendance  e^ery  evening  at  tbc  Pavilion  at 
Brighton,  and  nsuall/  pl^ys  from  9  till  IS  wheiillis  Rojral  Higlliieii 
ig  there.  It  is  aon^etunesi  thoug^h  very  raielj  comioaiidcd  to  Carl* 
ton  Home.  Hitheito  the  snrnt  of  a  roon  snficientljr  ]»rge  has  been 
a  considerable  drawback  (9  the  pleasure  of  heafing  snch  a  number 
of  wind  instruments.  In  the  new  Palace  at  Brighton,  a  concert 
room  is  expressly  prepared,  and  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  submit  to 
our  readers  a  sketch  of  i(s  figure  and  dimen'^ions.  A  most  capita! 
organ  has  been  built  by  Lihcqlik^  ^ad  wiU  ^  placed  in  the  iecew« 

musician  of  the  very  first  order,  both  theoretically  and  pracdcally.  He  excels 
on  the  fluff  and  clarionet ;  but  his  knowledge  pf  the  effects  of  iii^truineiits  is 
great  and  universal.  Hf*  is  intimately  and  minutely  ac^jnainted  with  the  works 
of  liis  countrymen,  and  be  has  adapted  tbeii'  music  in  buch  a  manner  a4»  to 
gratify,  to  the  eileDt,  all  lovers  of  instraiiiental  performancefl.  From  the  most 
delic«te  song  to  the  magnificent  symphonies  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beet- 
horen,  and  even  the  grande>-t  of  Ifnnrh  !'s  chomsses,  Jic  has  preserved  tl»e 
bearing  of  each  class  throughout,  iu  their  jiristine  beauty  and  design,  and  n  ith 
so  nice  an  attention  to  the  particular  cast  of  expression  appertaining  to  each 
instrument,  that  he  has  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  These  are  the  daily  aerfioei 
rendered*  to  the  Prinoe  his  master,  and  to  music,  by  Mr.  Enuner.  Bnt  he 
has  lately  added  a  new  application  of  his  talents  and  industry  to  the  science. 
Mr.  Kramer  was  strrirk  with  the  error  in  the  original  construction  of  the  Ser- 
pent. He  observed  that  the  lingcr-holcs  were  placed  at  improper  intervals, 
with  a  Tiew  only  to  the  reach  of  the  player ;  that  they  were  too  soiall ;  and, 
in  shoRl^  he  saw  all  the  defects  which  are  likely  to  attend  early  structure.— He 
has  remedied  them  with  great  ingenuity.  lie  has  added  both  to  the  size  and 
number  of  the  holes;  constructed  keys  with  a  double  action,  which  lie  conve- 
niently iHider  the  band,  and  enable  the  performer  to  slur  through  the 
chromatic  .scale.  Some  of  the  a|>ertures  are  now  made  two  inches  in  diameter, 
in  onfer  to  emit  the  oolnmn  .of  air  s^  \tk  moKon  through  an  instrnment  of 
such  large  dimensions,  his  serpent  being  8  feet  8  inches  long.  By  these  me- 
chaniral  contrivances,  every  note  is  equal  in  strength  and  roundness  of  tone, 
Mr.  K.  ha"?  :i!so  inij)roved  the  mouth-piece,  and  the  player  is  now  enal)Ied  to 
regulate  hts  tone  to  the  nicest  distiuctioos  of  piano  and  forte.  The  coutpatia 
is  three  octavei  from  donble  and  the  scale  is  like  a  keyed  Gerawn  inl^ 
uiverted* 
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Such  is  tlie  establisUment  ivhich  the  Priaoo  oppisUi^tlj  retains  ia 
bis  servioe,  and  Buch  is  tbe  preppinitioQ  making  for  the  futoiic  parti- 
cipation of  an  enjoyment  which  of  all  others  when  conducted  upon 
soch  a  scale)  attracts  into  its  focus  and  combines  the  largest  share  of 
intellectual  and  sensible  pleasure  we  derive  from  (lie  arls. 

In  onler  to  convey  to  out  readers,  however,  a  more  conipieic 
notion  of  the  manner  in  wliich  music  is  contiuctrd  at  IJrighjton  and 
Carllon  House,  we  are  to  stale  thai  it  was  a  frequent  amusement  wiU^ 
his  Rojal  Highness  to  command  vocal  quintette  partiei|  which  weiq 
honored  by  the  piesnnce  of  the  Qneen,  tbePrinpcBsesi  and- a  few  of 
tbe  nobility.  These  coocerts  in  untb  partook  of  the  character  of  the 
domestic  habits  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  pourtray  the  natuce  of 
their  manners  and  pursuits.  The  pianoforte  was  usually  taken  by  M  r. 
-AsioM,and  the  performers  summoned  were,  <Teiicrally,  Mrs.  Biax« 
cm  Lacy,  Messrs.  Tr ammezzam,  Naldi,  Lkdf.sm a,  and  Lacv, 
with  the  occasional  addition  of  the  CiiEVALiEa  lb  Cain^a.  Ou 
tbcK  ociysions  it  was  usual  for  the  Prince  Regent  to  hand  bia  ftoyaJ, 
Pkrent  to  an  easy  biit  stately  chair,  near  which  wQie  placed  i^o  or 
three  others,  and  at  a  short  distance  were  dispersed  the  seals  for  the 
rest  of  the  Company.  Her  Majtsty  would  send  £br  one  or  two  of 
the  ladies  to  sit  near  and  converse  with  her  in  tnrn,  during  the  inter- 
vals of  the  music.  Each  retired  aftc^r  a  short  period,  and  thus 
many  of  the  nobility  enjoyed  tho  same  distinction.  The  Prin- 
cesses also  conversed  with  their  accustomed  afl'ability.  Tier  Majesty 
ioaetimes  lefl  the  Music  Room  for  tea  or  cards,  and  returned,  but 
generally  tbe  Regent  handed  the  tea  to  the  Queen,  ai|d  attended  or\ 
his  mother  with  that  graceful  maimer  .and  dignlited  a^lection,  for 
which  bis  Royal  HighQeK  has  been  celebrated  by  the  inmates  of 
Courts,  beyond  any  man  in  Earope* 

On  particular  occasions  of  ceremony,  such  as  the  first  visit  of  the 
DucHFRs  OF  Oldenburg,  and  those  of  the  EMrr:R<)ii  Altxan- 
OEE  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  Concerts  upon  liic  most  extend- 
ed scale  have  been  given,  and  nearly  all  the  great  vocal  and  instru- 
mental talents  of  the  metropolis  enhaM,  with  a  degree  of  splendor 
and  ma^tficence  worthy  the  exalted- rank  of  the  host  and  of  his 
guests.  Salomow t  to  whom  science  Is  so  much  indebted  for  the 
inducements  by  which  he  prevailed  on  Hatsn  to  visit  this  country, 
and  to  compose  his  immortal  symphonies,  was  generally  the  leader. 
Ma.  G.  Kaaiiea  cooducted|  and  Asxoli  was  at  the  pianoforte. 
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While  CHBROBtiti  was  in  England,  the  Prince,  with  that  attention 
to  talent  which  he  delights  to  pny,  desired  that  he  might  lie  invited 

to  preside  at  the  performance  of  one  of  his  own  fine  compositions. 

The  music  selectctl  is  &o  various,  that  it  may  l>c  said  to^erabracc 
every  style,  for  the  Prince  is  ri-  illy  a  jnd^e  of  every  description  of 
com  position  ylrom  the  comic  opera  to  the  grandest  writing  of  Handel's 
inspired  oratorios  and  selections ;  all  have  their  turn^  lx>th  in  the 
occasional  concerts,  and  in  the  nightly  performanees  of  I  he  private 
band  at  the  Pavilion,  but  no  bill  is  ever  prepated. 

Thk  Duks  or  Cvm^BRKiAND  is  a  director  of  the  Goncett  of 
Antient  Music,  and  loves  tlie  science ;  but  observation  of  his  taste 
leiids  lis  to  suppose  that  his  Royal  Htghness  is  most  attac  hed  to  can- 
certed  pieces,  nud  his  fondness  for  fine  inst  mnu  nlal  performances 
•was  hist  winter  mauitestod  bj  his  ¥ery  frequent  attendance  at  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  where  (he  great  attraction  is  the  asto- 
nishingly accnrate  and  finished  execution  of  the  finest  and  most  ekt 
borate  compositions  for  instruments* 

Tas  Dure  of  Sussbr  has  enjoyed,  through  his  long  lesidence 
in  Italy,  the  ever  fresh  and  living  fountain  of  musical  e3rcel1enoe,niore 
complete  opportunities  for  the  enlartrcmcnt  and  cidtivatiou  of  his 
taste  in  music  than  any  of  his  Roynt  lirijlhers.  Tiie  Duke  is  a  good 
musician, can  accompany  himseli  on  the  pianoforte,  and  has  a  voice 
^f  excellent  tone  and  compass.  It  has  tn^en  well  formed  under  sevo* 
ral  masters,  of  whom  Crfscentini  st^inds  foremost.  Beforeaseriet 
of  ill  health  liad  impaired  the  organ,  his  Royal  Highness  was  equal 
to  the  execution  both  of  serious  and  comie  muiic,  in  the  beat  styles  of 
Italian  and  Fnglish  masters.  We  are  happy  to  understand,  that  tho 
asthmatic  affection  which  was  his  tedious  companion  for  so  many 
years,  is  at  length  eradicated,  and  that  he  now  hiug^  willi  his  original 
power,  facility,  and  expression.  Nothing  can  so  well  convey  to  our 
Traders  the  peculiar  niunner  in  which  tiie  Duke  exccuftf*?,  as  to  iiforra 
tlicm  that  the  elegant  and  touching  airs  pubiished  by  Crcscenfrini  were 
Composed  expressly  for  his  Royal  Highness,  and  are  particularly 
adapted  to  the  display  of  that  natural  sensibility  and  musical  tact 
which  is  inwoven  with  the  constitution  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex.— 
At  table  there  are  few  amateur  singers  capable  of  giving  so  much 
efi'ect  to  songs  of  convivial  sentiment.  There  is  scarcely  anything  more 
dillictdt  in  art  or  manners  than  to  into  life,  and  rouse  the  high 
aud  i^cucrous  fcciing!»,  which  it  is  the  di^Uii^uishin^  c:sLCciieiicc  o^ 
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this  species  of  siiiguii;  Co  prodaee,  and  at  the  same  time  (e  divest 
table  song  of  its  almost  ualveiial  tendency  toward  the  gross  and 
coarse  expression  of  the  fire  of  the  moment.  The  real  object  and  1b« 
true  delight  is  to  raise  and  refine,  not  lower  and  degrade  and  defile 
the  imagination.  This  art  the  Duke  possesses,  and  there  are  few  cir- 
cumstances that  can  add  more  to  the  How  of  soul^  than  a  song  fruia 
his  Royal  Highness.* 

The  attainments  made  bjr  the  Dukb  of  Cjuibridgb  t>espeak  % 
motfo  vnifdfra  atlenUdnt  and  «  more  soticitoni  piraotuie  of  the  scienoe 
howevtrthan  has  been  pursued  by  the  other  braicbes  of  the  Royal 
Family*  His  Tolce  h  a  tenor,  and  bis  Instnimeat  is  the  TtoKn.  His 
Royal  Highness  is  able  to  read  any  music  at  sight,  with  tho  accnr:icy 
of  a  professor,  and  be  was  accustomrd,  when  in  England,  both  to 
play  and  sing  witii  the  ablest  performers.  Music  was  a  frequeot 
source  of  amusement  in  the  Bakers  apartments.  Glee  parties,  at 
which  the  Queen  used  to  be  pieaent,  wcie  often  given  by  bis  Royal 
Highnew»  On  thew  occasions^  the  singers  weie^  Ma.  Bartlbhav, 
Kb.  VAVOBAiTy  the  Mbssbs.  Khytbtts^  and  perhaps  bis 
Royal  Highnem  is  attached  more  to  the  style  of  English  vocal 
music  than  Italian.  Upon  the  \vli()l*^,  %ve  might  say,  that  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  has  proct  eiled  further  in  practical  science  (han 
his  Royal  Brothers,  were  it  needful  to  compare  acquirements,  whick 
diflfering  somewhat  in  kind  and  degree,  are  equally  honorable  to 
the  taste  of  all  the  branches  of  a  lamilyi  whoie  enjoyment  and  cuU 
tivation  of  any  art  is  abnost  certain  to  insnie  fi>r  it  univetml  ae« 
ceptance  and  support  in  British  society,  and  for  iis  profemors,  the 
bighort  patronage  and  respect  that  their  BttainmeiiCs  and  tbeir  eon* 

*  "^he  fidlowing  song,  set  (we  belie? e>by  Mr.Eoidlny  is  one  of  the  Doke¥ 
bTOuriteSy  which  he  sings  with  much  Tivacity  snd  forse. 

Gaily  still  my  nionients  roll, 

While  I  quaif  the  ftowing  bowl ; 
Care  can  ncrer  reach  the  soul 
That  deeply  drinks  of  wine. 

See  the  Lover,  pale  with  grief, 
Binds  bis  brow  with  willow  leaf ; 
But  his  heart  soon  fimb  retief 
From  drmking  deep  of  wine. 

Eyes  of  fire — lips  of  dew- 
Cheeks  that  shame  the  rase's  hue 
What  are  these  to  me  or  you 
Who  deeply  <kiuk  ot  wiae  ? 
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6itci  (Huideserye.  Of  such  a  natuit  is  the  support  which  the  Royal 
Fa'iimt.y,  in  most  ot  its  members^  as  we  have  seen^  extends  to  Music 
and  Musical  M£n. 


MARA,  lilLLINGTON,  AiND  CATALANI. 

While  me  hetHatlngas  to  our  selectkm  of  ihe  IKImI  dm* 
i^ctnr  among  roctX  performm  for  oor  preftent  number^  thb  ttttclK'* 

gence  of  the  death  of  the  most  accomplished  of  native  English 
singers  was  transmitted  to  ws  from  Venice,*  and  we  have  to  lament 
in  common  with  the  few,  w!iora  Miis.  Bii.mnoton's  musical  talents 
have  occationaUj  deligiited  since  her  retirement  from  publit  life, 
that  6hc  is  no  longer  sensible  to  the  just  pride  and  pteatore  which  art 
derired  iroinlvell*eanied^iid'iiotiiijiidioiott8  {Iraiiies^  and  wUlcfc  ato 
Uiefaiglieit  and  purest  rewards  that  ability  can  receive  or  enjoy. 
The  record  fre  are  now  to  make^  can  only  be  addressed  to  tile  fe« 
c^ollcction  of  {hose  of  her  cOfemporaries  who  Miain^'fifld  io  tbe  re* 
mcaibrancc  of  posterity ;  wcma  )  iherclore  be  pardoned^  if  uc  should 
cnlari^e  our  sphere  of  d(  st  rij)tive  criticism  hy  the  acUlitioii  of  some 
biographical  |Kirticuiars,  wliich  are  related  after  a  communication 
auuie  by  herself  a  very  short  time  before  she  last  quitted  Bngland,  the 
oonntry  of  her  birth)  to  Had  a  grave  in  a  foreign  land* 
•  Tbe  paternal appdktioa  of  If  ns.  Billinoton  was  WaicffstLLt 
Slid  her  mother,  who  was  a  singer  of  some  eminence,  died  while  ber 
pfiispring,  Mr.  C.  Wbic  RSBLL)  (he  celebrated  vi()linist,  and  Mas^ 
B.  were  young.  These  children  were  trained  to  music  at  the  earliest 
possible  0^,  ami  even  perfcjrnied  on  the  pianofut  te  and  violiji  fur  the 
benefit  of  Mrs.  W.  at  the  liaymarket  theatre,  at  six  years  old,  a  time 
of  life  when  they  might  have  been  well  thought  incapable  of  any  ac- 
qatrements  deserving  public  notice.  Ht»r  first  master  wasSoHKOBTEByt 
an  excellent  teacher  of  the  pianoforte^  and  her  father  soperuntended 
her  musical  edncation  with  a  degree  of  severity,  that  could  scarcely 
be  justitied  even  by  the  proficiency  of  the  pupil.  Few  persons  have 
attained  the  perfection  thai  Miss  Weichshm.  reached  ui>on  this 
inalrument.    At  fourteen  she  came  before  the  public  as  a  singer^ 

*  Mrs.  B.  clietl  at  her  estate  of  St.  Artien,  near  Venice, 
i  lie  wu  also  the  tutor  ef  Mr.  John  Cramer  ia  early  life* 
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tinger,  at  Oxfotfdy  and  at  sixteen  married  Mr.  BthhivcrONy  then  a 
performar  on  the  double  bats,  who  carried  her  immediately  to  Dublin, 

where  she  coinineiiccd  her  theatrical  career  in  (he  opera  of  Orpftrut 
anil  Eurj/dke.  Here,  pcrliaps,  for  the  orfly  pi-ruxl  of  licr  life,  she  \\  as 
doomed  to  suiter  mortification,  in  the  greater  xtpplatise  and  respect 
obtained  by  Miss  VVtiEEt.eR,a  singer  much  in  R  riur to  herself ;  and 
■ach  was  the  effect  on  the  ardent  mind  of  Mrs.  Billixoton,  that  it 
had  well  nigh  been  the  occasion  of  her  qnttttn^  the  stage  in  disgust. 
The  reputation  of  Miss  WnBSfiBa  procoretl  her  an  engagement  at 
CoTent  Garden  Theatfe  for  three  years;  Mrs.  BiLLiNOtoir  fottorit^ 
ed  her  lo  Loudon,  and  no  sooner  had  she  arrived  than  Mr.  HAnRfs, 
the  proprietor,  and  Mr.  Lewis,  the  manager,  waited  upon  Ijer  with  a 
proposal  for  her  to  play  tiiree  nights.  So  short  a  trial  she  positively 
lefusedy  expressing  her  desire  to  substitute  twelve  nights,  under  thcf 
apprehension  that  her  too  anxious  solicitude  to  please  her  country* 
men  might  defisat  her  first  efibrts.  Such,  indeed,  was  her  distrust 
that  she  consldeicd  this  as  a  final  experiment,  and  she  had  deter- 
mined in  the  event  of  any  failartf  eithdk'  in  the  case  of  self  poss^ioit 
or  of  deficiency  of  powers  and  attainments  to  quit  the  profession  of 
an  actress  at  once.  They  proceetled  to  discuss  the  terms  of  her  en^a  «rc- 
ment,  and  she  desired  a  salary  of  twelve  pounds  per  week,  to  which 
the  managers  odjjcctcd  as  being  the  highest  sum  Iften  given ^  and  as 
the  remuneration  assigned  to  Mtss  VVhbei^eb,  whose  reputation  wat 
ID  high  and  so  established.  The  comparison  was  unfortunfate,  it  irri^ 
tated  Mrs.  B*  and  the  instantly  declined  to  enter  into  any  perma-^ 
iient  contract.  She  consented,  however,  (o  appear  for  the  twelve 
nights,  and  was  advertised  for  the  part  of  f^oseda,  in  Arne^s  opcia 
of  Zxrce  i/i  a  Village.  She  was  aunomicrtl  for  the  Wednesday  highf, 
but  the  name  of  \Us.  Bir.uvnTov,  late  Miss  WE4t;HSELL,  having 
caught  the  altnuion  of  The  Kl^rG,  his  Majcstt  commanded  her 
appearance  to  take  place  two  days  sooner,  a  circumstance  highly 
flattering,  at  it  wat  a  tolitary  instance  and  contrary  to  the  custonk 
generally  obserted  by  the  Sovereign*  ^ 

It  will  readily  be  conceived,  that  Mrs.  BtLLinoToif^  whose  hsffiift 
of  study  and  practice  had  been  fixed  by  the  severest  exerci.se  of  pa"  v 
rental  authority,  omilfod  no  preparatory  exertion  to  ensure  lier  taxc" 
cess  witli  the  public,  undc a  such  high  auspices.  Iruleed  she  laliour- 
ed  night  and  day,  and  nothing  could  be  more  coniplelc  than  her  tri- 
umph over  the  esteem  of  her  audience  and  the  rivalry  of  hei  former 
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fiiToied  competitor,  MiisWheelbr  was  laid  on  the  slidf  asthe 
tbeatrical  phrase  goes^  and  at  tlie  expiration  of  the  twelve  nights  the 

mana^rs  again  waited  on  Mrs.  B.  to  renew  her  en>;agement  on  a 
pcriiiatient  footing.  They  quc!»;i(>iu'd  her  cautiously  respecting  her 
expectations,  and  slie  rather  in  jest  than  earnest  demanded  one  thou« 
sand  pounds  and  a  benefit  for  the  remainder  of  the  season,  with 
wbicli,  to  her  utter  astonisbraent,  they  immediatelj  complied,  and 
thejr  afterwards  voluntarily  gave  her  a  second  night  in  return  for 
the  extraordinary  emolument  thry  had  derived  from  the  exerciae  of 
her  talents. 

During  this  season,  altboufrh  her  theatrical  duties  wereunmnit* 

ted;  she  never  relaxed  from  tlie  mui»t  sedulous  fi^eneral  purtiuit  wt  liie 
knowledo^e  and  practiee  of  her  art.  She  laboured  incessantly,  and 
received  lessons  of  Mortell  ari,  an  italiaii  master  of  celebrity,  at 
that  time  in  England.  The  theatre  had  no  sooner  closed  than  she 
availed  herself  of  the  interval  to  fly  to  PariS|  where  she  enjoyed  the 
instructions  of  the  great  Saccmini,  the  composer.  Thus,  she  confi* 
nued  from  the  first  to  fortify  and  enrich  her  natural  gifts  with  tiie 
strength  and  ornaments  of  high  science,*  an  exantple  to  be  tbtlowed 
by  every  student  who  aspires  lo  ihc  cUaracler  of  u  polished  and  ex- 
pressive sinrvrr. 

At  this  tunc  Ma  dam  i:  Mara  arrived  in  England,  unequalled  in 
the  eminence  she  bad  attained,  in  1785  the  subject  of  our  memoir 
made  her  debut  at  the  concert  of  antient  music.t  Mara  herself  is 
said  not  to  have  beheld  her  reception  quite  unmoved^  and  somedb- 
putes  even  aroie  respecting  place  and  pre-eminence  in  the  seats  of  the 
orchestra,  a  si)ectes  of  contention  very  unworthy  the  transcendant 
abilities  of  these  frifted  individuals. 

Mrs.  J5i LMN (rTow's  fame  cuniunK  d  to  spread  while  her  rever- 
ceasitig  ardour  and  a^^iduity  were  day  by  day  enlarging  her  stock  of 
knowledge*  acquireiacnty  and  facility.  She  was  a  constant  performer 
at  tlie  concerts  of  tlie  metropolis^  and  she  sung  at  the  memorable 
Westminster  Abbey  performances.  She  remained  at  Coven*. 
Garden  till  1793,  when  she  adopted  a  resolution  to  retire  fron. 
public  Ufc,  which  she  vainly  iinagiued  she  had  firmness  enougi- 

*  A  common  friend  has  related  to  us  that  he  bas  known  JIfrf.  Billing^ 
roir,  «^  pkfj^  at  Covent  Gatdaty  leare  the  table  to  pncttce  With  he^ 
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to  nShere  to.  At  tbe  initigation  of  iier  btubuid  and  ber  biotlier  ^ho 
was  induced  to  maka  a  oontinental  toof,  vttb  a  view  wMy  to  amu§e^ 
meat,  and  to  this  latent  she  declined  all  Isttere  of  introdnetiony  in# 
tending  to  traTel  ineogmlo.   For  tonie  time  they  succeeded  and 

passed  along  without  notice ;  but  at  Naples,  the  EniUsh  Ambae«a- 
dor,  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  penetrated  their  secret  and  pt  r^uaded  Mrs.  B. 
and  Mr.  W.  to  perform  in  private  bclore  tiie  King  and  Queen»  at 
Cas€ri0y  a  country  residence*  The  gratiiicatioo  they  teceived  in- 
duced their  Majesties  to  request  Mrs.  Billing  ton  to  pefform  at 
the  Great  Theatre  of  St*  Carlo*  then  thought  to  be  the  finest  opera 
establbhroent  in  the  world.  She  accordingly  in  May,  1794,  made 
her  debut  in  ifies  H  Castrtff  which  was  composed  expressly  fur  her, 
by  the  Maestro  Fbancbsco  Bianchi,  who  wrote  au  opera  worthy 
the  supereininent  ability  o(  his  prima  di>ana.  Her  success  was  com* 
plete,  for  indeed  tier  celebrity  had  made  her  nnme  known  in  Italy, 
and  previous  to  her  quitting  £ngiand  the  Venetian  Ambassador  ha4 
been  in  treaty  with  her  to  accept  an  engagen^ent^  wl|ich  ho|yev$f 
she  broke* 

Her  perlbrmaace  at  Naples  was  interrupted  by  a  sudden  and  afr 
fecting  event  On  the  second  night  as  Mr.  Billinotoit  was  seeking 

his  lial,  to  accompany  his  wife  to  the  theatre,  he  fell  down  in  a  lit  ot 
apoplexy  and  died  in  the  arms  of  Bi  anthi,  at  the  residence  of  tlie 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  Nor  was  tiiis  the  only  circumstance  that  im- 
peded her  progress^  About  this  time  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius 
took  place,  and  the  superstitious  bigotry  of  the  Neapolitans  attributed 
the  visitation  to  the  permission  granted  to  a  Heretic  to  peiform  at  St. 
Carlo.  Serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  by  Mrs.  B.*8  friends 
for  the  consequences  of  such  an  Impression.  Her  talents,  how* 
ever,  iriuniphed,  she  renewed  her  performance,  and  no  prima  donna 
"xvas  evermore  rapturously  received  in  the  country  ^vhere  the  opera 
is  best  cultivated  and  best  understood.  Paesibllo,  Paba,  and 
Hi  MM  EL,  successively  wrote  for  her  after  Bianchi. 

In  17S)G  she  went  to  Venice,  where*  aAer  the  first  performanoCy  sbe 
was  taken  so  ill  that  she  could  sing  no  more  during  the  season ;  and 
it  is  amongst  the  records  honorable  to  human  nature,  that  the  Ma- 
nager generously  brought  her  the  whole  of  her  salary,  which  she 
compensated  by  playing  the  succeeding  season  without  any  other 
reward  than  the  pleasure  of  ieciprocatin|r  the  liberality  of  her  em- 
ployer*  Conceiving  that  the  air  of  Venice  did  not  agree  with  bet, 
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she  quitted  the  place  and  returned.  On  her  journey  £rom  ycnioe 
lo  Romt%  8^6  vas  earnestly  entreated  to  give  a  concert  at  Homey 
wbtdi  she  at  fint  declined,  bat  a  society  of  Cavalieri  undertook 
tbe  whole  of  the  arrangement,  and  shp  and  Hr.  Weichseil  per* 

formed  to  a  very  crowded  audience. 

lictwceii  this  period  und  liic  year  1798,  slie  visifed  all  the  prin- 
cipal theatres  in  Italy.  In  this  year  she  married  Mr.  Fclissent,  and 
subsequently  appeared  twice  only  at  Mdaii.  In  1801,  still  retaining 
the  name  of  BilUngton,  she  retamed  to  her  native  country. 

No  sooner  was  her  arrival  known  than  all  the  conductofs  of  the 
public  amusements  were  alike  eager  (o  engnge  her.  The  Managers 
€>f  Covent-Garden  and  Drnry«Lane  Theatres  both  made  her  offers, 
and  the  disposal  of  her  >ervici;s>  was  at  K-ngtli  rdcrrcd  to  arbiliators, 
who  awarded  that  she  should  appear  at  the  two  tiicalres  idlernalcly. 
Mandane,  ill  Arnk's  Artaxerxks,  was  the  character  selected 
for  lier  debut,  and  tbe  audience  was  struck  with  rapture  and  asto* 
nishment  at  her  amazing  powers*  On  this  occasion  she  introduced 
a  song  from  Bi  anchi's*  Jnes  di  Caslroy  to  the  English  woidsy  **Lo$i 

*  pRAifeEsco  BiAircm  was  horn  at  Cremofia.  He  oonqtosed  either  fifty* 
seran  or  fifiy«eight  entire  operas^  beside  a  coii«adenibte  quatity  af  dntrch  and 

otLer  imisic.  lie  wrote  a  great  (!(  al  for  Pacchierotti  and  Marchrsi,  and  some 
ftf  hU  op»Mas  remnirt  in  public  i^timntion,  aiul  vscrr  j><"rf»»rmed,  both  in  Italy 
and  ill  Kiiglund,  at  lea.'.t  as  oftrn  as  thn>n  of  any  otlier  master.  He  composed 
his  Dlsertor  Frauchese  at  Venice,  in  1785,  and  it  obtained  its  celebrity  in  tht 
followin|°r  singular  mauaer.  Pacchierotti  performed  the  part  of  the  deserter, 
Slid  in  thr  proper  costume  of  a  French  soldier.  The  dress  of  common  life  had 
UPYor  bf  fore  been  been  upon  thp  opera  stage,  and  so  shocked  was  the  classical 
tA-U-  of  ;1)  A'cnctians  at  this  iujiovation  that  thc)  actually  refused  the  piri  e 
a  fair  Ijearing.  It  happened,  however,  tiiat  some  royal  personage,  passing 
through  Venice,  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  see  this  opera,  and  in  deference  to 
biro  the  music  suffered  no  inten^tion— their  rapture  was  equal  to  their  first 
unwarrantable  disgust^  and  the  poor  discarded  Disertor  becaine  a  reigning 

favorite. 

Biaadii  wrote  the  tirst  opera  both  for  our  Storace  and  our  Biiiingtou — Cas- 
torc  e  Polluce  for  the  former  and  Inez  di  Castro  for  the  latt^.  His  forte  lay 
in  fine  expression.  Tliough  his  Merope  (the  best  of  liis  works,)  displays  how 
thoroughly  he  understood  the  use  of  instruments,  his  accompaniments  were 
rather  natural  and  easy  than  recherchL  He  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  stilc 
of  hik  cotemporarie*!,  PaesieMo,  Cimarosa,  kc.  preferring  simplicity  to  the  more 
complicated  eiiccts  introduced  by  the  Germans.  His  Semirauiide  is  ren»arkable 
as  having  been  chosen  by  the  Bahti  for  her  debot  la  this  country,  when  it  had 
an  extraordinary  ruD* 

The  fame  of  his  si  ccess  induced  the  managers  to  send  for  him  to  England,  > 
where  he  rrnrjtnqd  t;!!  the  end  of  his  life,    lie  wa*;  eniin^rrl  !)y  the  Court  of 
Vknna,  but  hi&  rcsii^euce  in  the  8?nice  (^the  Emperor  was  prerented  by  the 
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m  m9xhus  thmhti/*  wliich,  being  compOMd  aaEprndj  for  her,  ex- 
Jiibtied  at  one  yiew  her  protii^ious  qualities,  heightened  tfae 
delij^litfiil  exfcntion  of  her  bro(bcr*s  obli^^ato  violin  accompaninwiit. 

Pcrhajjs  no  other  siriffcr  could  have  iung  this  iiung ;  vcrj  certain  it 
is,  no  ojii"  li;is  ryor  altempted  it. 

Enga£]^(  iu(  nts  now  niuliiplted  upon  lur. — She  sung  at  the  Italiaa 
Opera  in  180J,  at  tbe  King's  Coiict  rt,  at  the  Hanover-square  Vocal 
Concerts,  and  at  a  ronnd  of  prorincial  meetingt,  ffimi  tJiia  time 
iill  1809,  when  ahe  finally  retired. 

Two  remarkable  eiicumttances  attended  her  during  (his  period 
•f  her  public  life.  On  her  re-appearanoe  at  the  Opera,  the  Banti, 
then  in  the  zenith  of  her  excellence,  played  the  character  of  PoU- 
fonle  to  Mrs.  Billinj^ton's  Merope,  in  N.isoluii  s  opera  of  that  name. 
Nerer  was  the  house  so  crowded  as  on  this  occasion :  tiie  sta^e  was 
so  covered  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the  performers  had 
scarcely  room  to  move.  The  second  ocoorrence  was  her  perform* 
ance  with  Mara,*  on  the  Sd  of  June,  1809,  the  last  night  of  (hoe 
most  distinguished  singer's  appearing  in  this  conntry.  They  sung 
a  duct  together,  composed  to  display  their  mutual  accomplishments^ 
;iiul  the  contest  excited  botli  to  t!ie  utmost  pitcli  of  scienlific  cxpres* 
bion.  Never,  certainly,  was  such  a  transcendant  exercise  of  ability. 
At  length  Mrs*  Biiliogton,  having  gained  a  competency,  and  ieel- 

death  of  that  ejnat  personage.  The  Knipnror  having  Hcslrrfl  his  prrsrnrc  at 
some  toH  u  in  Italy,  M'here,  after  conversing  with  hiui  for  near  two  hours 
great  iaiuiliarity,  he  was  at  length  questioned  as  to  his  willingness  to  settle  at 
Vienna.  Bianciu  assented,  and  an  engagement  was  formally  made  oot  by  tha 
Austrian  Minister  si  Venice.  He  had  just  read  the  papier  wheu  news  of  the 
doatli  of  the  Umperor  wu  brought  him,  and  his  good  fortane  died  with  the 
Prinrr*. 

We  may  relate  an  anecdote  which  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  proof  of  (hi;* 
composer's  talent  While  Uaydn  was  hi  England,  be  assiued  Qtanchi  (hat 
whenever  the  accidents  of  life  distorbed  his  temper,  he  kept  one  leaf  of  somc( 
one  of  B/s  works  iunidl  'htcn  for  reference — ^to  this  he  always  resortod,  aad 

tfiis  never  failed  fo  restore  his  serenity. 

As  a  Iranied  coiUrapuntist  he  ranked  high,  and  we  have  understood  that  his 
great  work,  on  the  theory  of  music  still  remains  uiipublished  in  the  hands  of  his 
widow,  now  Mrs.  Lacy.  The  manuscript  was  sent  to  France  daring  the  peace 
of  1802,  and  was  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Ia  Cepedc,  Guisnone,  and 
Prosny,  at  tlie  e^^pecial  desire  of  tlie  Minister  of  ihr  Tr-.t  rinr.  Puhlir  event* 
n!one  precluded  it«  appearance  under  the  sanction  and  authority  oi  the  JbVench 
institute. 

*  On  both  occasions,  at  the  especial  request  of  each,  Band  literally 
beionght  her  on  her  Imeea,  and  Mara  wept  for  joy  at  recetnng  her  acqai- 
esoencei 
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in^  ber  Iie^Ub  very  sensibly  afiected  by  her  efforts  in  the  servioe  of 
the  public,  «tie  resqived  I0  retire  from  exertions  vhicb,  with  a 
joind  solceenlj  ali?e  to4he  approbation  of  Iter  auditort,  and  bo  de* 
Yoied  to  the  atrietest  execution  of  lier  profesftional  duties,  could  not 
have  failed  to  have  shortened  her  prospecfs  of  repose,  and  cw  it  of 
existence.  No  eiiUUiitie^  were  spared  on  the  part  of  the  Jiobic  di- 
rectors of  tlie  ancient  music,  and  of  every  manager  of  every  public 
theatre  or  concert  at  w  hie  ii  she  bad  assisted;  but  her  resolution 
Iras  finally  taken,  and  in  1809  sbe  retired  ffom  all  public  perform* 
ancex,  and  was  never  afterwards  induced  to  forego  it,  exoepi  on  one 
occasion  when  sbe  sung  for  the  benefit  of  a  chacity  at  Wbiteballi 
in  the  presence  of  jlbeQaeen*  th^  Prince  Mogfeatf  and  other  UrancbM 
of  the  Roynl  Family. 

Sbe  It'll  England,  with  her  liubband,  in  1817,  and  died  after  an 
illness  of  a  very  few  days  at  her  estate  of  St.  Artien,  near  V  enice. 

In  a  former  purl*  of  our  work  we  £ndcavoured  to  couTey  to  .our 
waders  a  connected  relation  of  the  progress  of  tenor  singing  in  this 
Qonntry,  during  the  period  more  immediately  within  our  own  re  mem* 
branoe  and  obseriration,  by  a  somewhat  detailed  critictim  upon  those 
I'ooalists  j  who  may  be  truly  said  to  baye  formed  the  taste  of  the  age 
in  their  department  of  art.  It  <hcn  appeared  to  us  to  be  necessary 
to  bring"  up  tlie  arrear  of  inlormiitiuii,  whicli  is  now  due  to  the  public 
wpou  every  topic  of  musical  instruction,  in  ortlt  i  io  form  a  solid  sub- 
stantial foundation  upon  which  our  future  remarks  may  be  built, 
and  it  is  our  intention  to  adopt  the  same  principle  in  all  the  articles 
to  which  it  applies.  Pursuing  the  method  of  proceeding  we  have 
IM  down,  we  pur|ioae  to  enter  upon  a  view  of  the  characters  of 
the  Mara,  of  the  BiM^iNGTOir,  and  the  Catalani,  all  natircs  of 
dif)ri('ut  countries,  uud  educated  in  diflercnt  schools,  fiourishm^  in 
1tnriic(!iate  succe.s<^ion,  all  performers  oi  most  astonihhinir  attain- 
ments, and  all  uniting  at  this  particular  ]ioiul  ol  lime,  to  form  ami 
fix  the  taste  of  our  country,  more  than  any  others  who  have  lived 
among  us,  or  who  are  yet  before  us.  Banti  and  Grassi n  i  cmr}  mut' 
Hi  aUist  are  barely  recollected,  while  the  names  of  Mara,  Billington, 
and  Catalani,  are  never  spoken  of  by  persons  of  judgment  and  feel* 
iiigf  but  in  the  language  of  veneration  and  enthusiasi|i» 

•  Articles  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  page  72.  (So.  I.) 
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Was  born  at  Cassel  in  1750,  and  it  is  slated  on  the  aulhuiity  of  8 
foreign  correspondent  of  Dr.  Burnn  ,  that  her  early  years  wer« 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  violinywiuch  as  a  child  she  played  *  in  £ngf 
land,  but  quitted  that  instrument  and  becamca  singer  by  the  advice  of 
the  £Dglisfa  ladies  ivho  disliked  a  ^^femak  fdHer/'f  it  may  be  then* 
foie  have  happened  that  to  Uiis  prejiidice  X  we  owe  the  delight  ea* 
perienoed  from  the  varioos  ezoellencies  of  the  most  sublime  singer 
die  world  ever  saw.   Nor  was  the  objection  of  the  Englbh  ladies 
the  only  prejudice  Miss  Sciimelling  had  to  encounter,  for  on  lar 
arrival  at  Berlin^  at  the  age  of  24,  FREDEuicii;^,tiic  Great  Kimg  of 
Prussia,  who  aiicctcd  as  hii^h  a  si&iil  in  music  as  in  war,  could 
scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to  hear  her,  bis  majesty  declaring  that  he 
should  agfoon  expect  pleasure  from  the  neighing  of  his  horse,  as 
as  from  a  German  singer*  One  song,  howeveri  oonvinced  him  of 
her  ability,  which  he  immediately  put  to  the  sereDesttrial  by  eeleet* 
iog  the  most  difficult  airs  in  his  colSeetion,  and  which  If  iss  Sohiibl* 
executed  at  sight,  as  perfectly  us  if  ^hc  had  practised  each  of 
these  compositions  all  her  life.^    Her  earliest  singing  master  was  ait 
old  roan  of  the  name  of  Farad  isi^  and  at  fourteen  she  sung  before 
her  lale  Majesty  with  the  greatest  success.   Fiom  1767  to  1783  she 
passed  through  Germany  and  Switterland,  she  visited  Naples  at  a  pe« 
liod  sftbseqnent  to  her  appearance  in  England.  Although  it  is  related 
that  Madamb  Maba*s  first  impressions  led  her  to  songs  of  ai^riiit  j, 
yet  her  intonation  was  fixed  by  the  incessant  practice  of  plain 
notes.    We  know  from  her  own  assurance  that  to  confirm  the  true 
foundation  of  all  good  singing  by  the  purest  enunciation  and  the 
most  precise  intonation  of  the  scale,  was  the  stuily  of  her  life,  and 
the  part  of  her  Toicing,  upon  which  she  most  valued  herself.  The 

*  She  performed  in  pnt)lic  at  ten  years  old. 

+  Bumey*8  state  of  Music  in  Germany.   Vol.  2,  page  1 10. 

X  Weeaooot  help  regarding  the  adusion  of  females  from  tl»e  violin,  as  a 
prejudice,  and  nothing  but  a  prejqdioe.  It  seems  un  to  be  an  histntment  pecu- 
Barty  fittrd  to  their  habits,  delicacy  of  taste,  sensibility  and  perseverance.^ 
We  hire  s<^pn  it  most  etr^aiitl  v  phtyed  on  by  more  fhiii  one  lady,  ami  Sigtiora 
Gtrbiiii  was  lately  in  England,  piM-fwiiiin^'  in  a  superior  stvlf  in  ptihlic/  Wo 
dnlma^neBO  solid  reason  against  the  violin  as  an  instrument  for  fcraalt's, 
txeept  the  awkwaidness  attending  the  commixture  in  an  orchestra,  but  this 
presents  no  bar  to  privato  music  being  assisted  by  female  vioHiiis^* 

i  Bumey^s  stale  of  tuaiM  in  GeniM&y,  ubi  supra. 
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late  Db.  AairoLB  told  tbci  wri^r  of  this  trticle,  that  lie  Lad, 

hy  way  of  experiment,  seen  Mara  dance  and  assQine  tbe  most 

Tiolcnt  gesticulations  ^\n\e  going  np  and  dosYn-  the  scnle,  yet 
such  was  Tier  power  of  chest,  th-tt  the  tone  was  as  untlisiurbed 
and  free,  as  if  she  had  stood  ia  the  castomarjr  quiet  position  of  the 
CHTchestra. 

-  Theltaliani  ny,  that  ^  of  the!  handred  reqtiisites  to  make  a  singer^ 
lie  trho  has  a  fine  vdice,  has  niactj-iiine.*'  Madamk  Ma  it  a  had 
'cerlaiiily  the  ninety  -  n  ine  in  one.  Her  voice  was  in  com  pass  ftom  G ' 
to  E  in  allissimo,  and  alt  its  notes  were  alike  even  and  strong ;  but  if 
may  be  permitted  to  supj)l  v  the  bundrclh,  she  had  that  also  in  a 
snporcminent  degree  in  the  sjrandcst  and  inofit  snhlime  conception. 
At  the  early  age  of  2^,  when  she  was  atlieriin,  in  the  immaturity  of 
htt  judgment  and  her  voice,  the  best  critics  admitted  her  to  bay^ 
exceeded  Cozsoai,  Famtina,  and  indeed  all  those  who  had  preceded 
her.  Our  age  has  since  seen  Bicmhotoi/  and  Cat al a !rr>  and  we 
still  believe  that  in  majesty  and  truth  of  expression  (fbat  term  com- 
ptefaendtni^  all  tbe  most  exalted  gi6l«  and  requisites  of  vocal  science) 
the  Mara  n  t  iins  her  superiority.  1  lom  her  Ive  deduce  all  that  haS 
been  learned  or  perhaps  can  Ix!  leaiuei!  concernini^  I  lie  i^^reut  style  of 
singing.  Tiic  lucmury  of  licr  performance  of  iiandcfs  snbliino 
"Work,  ^<  /  know  thai  my  Redeemer  iiveth^'*  is  immortalized  together 
with  the  air  itself.  OHen  as  we  have  since  heard  il^  we  have  nevei^ 
witnessed  even  an  approoch  to  the  simple  majesty  of  Mara :  it  is  to 
this  air  alone  that  she  owes  her  highest  pre*eminence,  arfd  they  who 
not  having  heard  her  would  picture  to  ilit  inselvcs  a  just  portraitare 
of  her  lurlormance^  must  imac^e  a  siuffcr  wUo  is-  fully  equal  to  the 
truest  expression  ui  ihc  msr)iic\l  woi\ls  and  the  scarcely  icssimipi£«d 
music  of  this  loftiest  of  all  possible  compositions* 

But  Mara  was  the  child  of  sensibility  ;  every  thing  that  she  did 
was  directed  to  the  heart :  her  tone>  io  itself  pore^  sweet,  rieh|  and 
powerful,  took  all  its  various  colourings  from  the  passion  of  the 
words ;  and  she  was  not  less  true  to  nature  and  feeling,  in  ^  tHe  Soi* 
din  tirdy'*  and  In  the  more  exquisite,  "  Jlopc  (old  a  JlfUlering  talCf* 
than  in  1  Imow  thai  mi/  Ixcdt  cmt  r  Uvdhy  Her  tot)c  was  pcrliaps 
neither  bo  sweet  nor  so  clear  as  Billington's,  nor  so  rich  ancJ  puwerlal 
as  Gaialaui^,  but  it  was  the  most  touching  language  of  the  soul.—* 
It  was  on  the  mastery  of  the  feelings  of  her  audience  that  Mara  set 
her  claims  to  fame.  She  kit  surpiisa  to  othen^  and  Has  wiscl/ 
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emkiM  with  an  appMntly  (but  not  tealljr)  bdmUer  sijrle ;  and  sh* 
tbitt  cboM  the  part  of  gcauine  greatness. 

The  0kM;tftioit  of  Mara  must  be  taken  rather  {<s  universal  than  as 
nntional;  for  although  she  passed  simie  time  in  England  when  a 
child,  and  retained  some  knowledge  ot  the  language,  her  pronun- 
ciatioil  was  continruaHj  marred  by  a  foreign  accent  aud  those 
matilations  of  oar  words  which  ate  insepara!)!e  from  the  constanC 
use  of  foreign.  laWftogei'diiriii^  a  hmg  nsideoce  abroad.*  Nof 
withstanding  this  di«w?Mick,  tbe  idrpmaion  ihe  made,  even  npon 
tmedncated  penonaiidwtfTa  e:<tfemeljr  alive  to  tlK  rtdictitoui  Offecta  of 
nii»iproninielation,  and  upon  the  nrtlikilled  Innrastc^  was  ifr^lHible.' 
The  fire,  dignity,  and  tenderness  of  iicr  vocal  appeal  could  never 
b«  misunderstood  ;  it  spoke  the  Language  of  all  nationsj  for  it  spoko 
to  the  feelings  of  tbe  hmnan  heart,. 

Her  acquaiatance  with  the  science  of  music  was  considerable, 
and  her  fiiciltty  m  feeding  notes  aalon'isbiog*  The  anecdote  related 
above  wiil  prove  bow  coupletd j  all  moaic  was  dUw  eitty  to  bec 
eomptebeosioii*  Peiiiapa  she  is  indebted  to  hMr  ^ddlef  Ibr  a  h/cnltf 
attbat  tinxe  not  terj  oonnnijbnr.  We  hafef  olisi^ed  tUat  all  play  era 
on  stringed  instrifments  enjo/  the  power  of  reading  and  writing 
music  beyond  most  others:  they  derive  it  from  the  aprpteliension  of 
the  coming  note  or  distance  which  mtist  necessarily  reside  in  the 
miad,  and  direct  the  fmger  to  its  formation.  The  two  branches  of 
art  are  thus  acquired  by  the  violinist  in  conjuliction,  and  to  her 
Imowledgef  of  the  Tiolm  we  attribute  Madame  MARir'li  cacrlj  sopef 
tiofitj  b  leadbgdiffienlt  passages.  Mab AVe<ecutiMi  was  eertahil/ 
Terj  great;  and  though  it  differs  mat^telly  from  the  agility  of  the' 
present  fashion,  it  may  be  considered  tMnfOve  true,  neat,  and  legiti* 
mate,  inasmac  has  it  was  less  quaint  and  extravagant,  and  deviated  less 
from  the  main  purpose  ot  vocal  art — expressiow.  Mrs.  Billing- 
ton  once  made  .this  remark  to  os  in  conversation,  and  at  the  same 
time,  wHh  a  modesty  becoming  her  great  acquirements,  voluntarily 
declared  that  she  considered  M  a  a  a's  execution  to  be  saperior  to  bet 
own,  in  gekinine'  effect,  though  not  in  extent,  compass,  lapidity^ 
and  eompiication.  MlaA*a  divinons  always  seemed  to  coflvey  s 
meaning,  such  as  we  have  before  dcaeribed  under  Ihe  name  of  vocAir 

*  It  b  remarked  that  a  Pole  on  eaiOj  acquire  stnci  pronoonoe  all  Uum 

guages,  but  that  no  foreigner  can  pronounce  the  Polish  tongue.  Rarc!y, 
kifMl  have  we  beard  the  native  c£  any  other  cooatiy  coow  near  our  lau^ua^Otf 
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DVCLAVATtoK,  iu  our  criticism  on  Mr.  Va  ug  u  an  :  they  were  YOetly  • 
not  iDttfumental;  thejr  had  light  and  bIukIc  and  jarkiy  of  tonet 
they  relaxed  from  or  increased  upon  tl|e  time,  acconling  to  th6 
ffentinent  of  which  they  always  appeared  to  partake;  tbw  attri* 
butes  were  also  particularly  remarkable,  in  her  open^true,  and  liquid 
shake,  which  was  certainly  full  ot  expression.  NrilluT  in  her  ornflf* 
meats,  Icjiriicd  and  graceful  as  Ihey  were,  nor  iu  her  cadencies,  did 
the  ever  lose  sight  of  the  appropriate  characterinlics  of  the  sense  and 
melody.  She  was  by  turns  majestic,  tenderf  pathetic,  and  elegaatf 
bttt  always  the  one  oc  the  othef^-^not  a  note  was  bico^bed  in  vain^^ 
She  justly  held  e?ery  species  of  oraamental  execution  to  be  subordl- 
oaleto  the  graqd  end  of  anitintg  the  eifects  of  soiind  and  sense  in  tbetr 
operations  upon  the  fiselmgs  of  her  bearers.  True  to  this  pttnciple, 
if  any  one  comtnended  tlic  agility  of  a  singcrj  Maua  would  ask 
*  Can  she  siri*^  six  plain  notes?" 

We  pkce  Madame  Mara  at  tite  very  (opi|i<|9t  summit  of  her 
profession,  because  in  majesty  and  simplicity^  in  grace,  tendernei», 
nnd  patbosi  in  the  loftiest  attributes  of  art,  in  the  elements  of  Ihegreai 
«lyb^sbe&r  transcended  allbef  competitors  in  the  list  of  faiae.-^ 
8liegaf«lorIlandel*s  cempositioQs  their  natival  grandeur  and  elfeot, 
which  is  in  oiMr  minds  the  very  higliest  decree  of  praise  that  we  can 
bestow.  Handel  is  heavy,  say  the  musical  fashion-mongers  of  the 
d»y.  Tliis  abjection  has  been  already  largely  discussed  in  our  fof' 
mer  pages.  Miltoa  would  be  heovy  beyond  endurance  fiom  tiie 
month  of  a  reader  of  tiileats  even  above  mediocrity.  Tlic  fact  iS| 
thai  to  wield  such  arms,  demands  the  stiength  of  giants.  Maka 
possessed. this  heaven^gif ted  strength*  It  was  in  the  performance  nf 
Handel  that  ber  finermind  flked  its  expression^  and  called  to  its  aid 
all  the  powers  of  her  voice,  and  sill  the  noquititions  of  her  scienock 
Here  6hc  still  holds  lici  scat  m  unbknehed  mi^esty,  and  i»uU  wean 

"  witliuut  cu-iivai 
Ail  her  di^uities.*' 
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Ont  ewkfiromukf  Mm*  BiitLivavow,  the  second  ia  tkis 
passing  serieii  will  be  foand  leaUy  to  occapy  the  middle  place  in  the 
decleetion  as  we  esteem  it,  from  Mas  a  to  CATAi>ANi,for  if  sho  Wae 

lielow  the  former  inline  loftier  supremacy  of  the  iutcllecttia!  facuUy, 
which  gave  to  Mara*8  style  its  peculiar  majesty  and  piitlios,  she  was 
certainly  above  Catalani  iv  the  geocral  expression  derived  frpm 
conoepUoo,  as  wf[Uas  ia  svreetoeas  of  tf^e  and  finish  of  execuiioa. , 
But  to  piinue  oiir  enqnirjr  soi^ewhft  ptQie  ignlemaUcall/. 

Bii*i;i]r(»TON*4  ivTOVAT^oir  wa«  uiiooiiimonly  pedect.  We 
4uiU  not  bo  for  from  the  truth,  we  appiieheiidy  if  we  atttflrate  some- 
what of  her  exceed  i  ngly  correet  manner  of  hitting  the  exact  interval  tof 
the  advantai^  she  all  her  life  enjoyed,  ofcorabinitig  her  own  studies 
wilhthc  accaiapiiuiiiicntof  her  brother,  Mb.  WcicnsELL,a5  well  as  fo 
an  accnale  ear,  ^ood  teaching-,  and  unroairnpa  perseverance  in 
practice.  Singers  who  are  taught  by  an  insframjent  (which  is  aU 
roost  uaiversally  the  case)  aoi|ttif!e  not  only  in  a  measure  the  tone 
of  the  iastnimenty  bat  the  lempeiament^  Thb  Is  so  trae^  that  wo 
have  observed  in  a  maltipUoity  of  instances,  tliat  if  jotiag  stngeri 
contract  from  a  fixed  instroment  the  habit  of  singing  an  interval  or  m 
passage  in  a  song  out  of  tune  lliey  are  never  able  aOerwqrtls  to  correct 
the  original  mislake  of  association.  To  the  assistance  of  MR.W.'gcx- 
quisite  performance,  for  upon  the  violin  the  errors  of  temperament 
are  modified  and  made  true,  \vc  therefore  give  no  small  portion  of  the 
briUianey  of  (one  and  perfection  of  intonation  Mrs.  B.  possessed* 
*We  never  remember  to  have  heard  her  in  pqblicy  sing  in  the  slightesir 
degree  out  of  tnne^  but  remarhing  to  herself  this  nnustial  accuracy, 
^Itesslid,  it  was  her  conviction,  that  no  perfoiroer  could  sufficiently 
eoimiand  the  organ  by  any  quantity  of  practice,  to  be  always  cer* 
tain  of  intonation.  She  added,  that  a  faus$e  note  was  cuinmon  to  all 
llie  sinn;ers  she  had  ever  heard.  Our  opinions,  previously  formed, 
accorded  with  Mrs.  Biliingtuu's  mature  judgment,  ^nd  an  authority 
of  such  weight  has  made  our  conviction  complete  upon  this  material 
pointof  occasional  vocal  fuilure.  It  will  have  been  seen  by  our 
analysis  of  Mr.  Baaram^s  powers  that  we  estimate  this  faculty  in' 
eoojnMStion  with  the  various  considerations  of  the  passion  to  be  ex- 
pressed, the  power,  and  indeed  with  the  entire  nature  of  the  passage, 
vocal  and  elocutory*   Mrs,  Bih'LincTOK  was  not  less  preH^iuiuent  in 
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this  retpeei  lliaii  ^4  htn«^ }  taking  aU  tl^eie  cimiiiitaiieet  into 
view. 

English  and  Italian  exfiressibn,  however  engaged  or  acquired,  are 
two  distinrt  things.    All  the  ideas  of  the  former  raay  be  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  way  in  which^the  works  of  Handel  hnve  been 
sunt?  bv  the  ablest  vocalists.    We  agrte  entirely  with  t!ie  notions 
expresi»cd  bj  our  correspondent,  Timotu£US,  on  thi&maltor,  and 
we  refer  our  readers  to  his  lint  letter  on  the  elements  of  vocal  science^ 
for  the  detail  of  these  sentiments.*  Mrs.  Bii<LiiroTON's  edneation 
iccetved  its  finish  and  fine  polish  in  Italy,  and  even  her  own  naCiiie 
nnd  habits  may  be  said  with  truth  to  have  loweied  her  expression  to 
the  pecnliar  |»as8ion  that  informs  Italian  mnsic,  and  to  the  manner 
that  distinguishes  that  acutely-sensitive  people.  Her  tone  was  affect* 
ed  by  the  lubricity  with  which  ^he  glided  through  the  tenderest  pas- 
sages of  opera  songs,  and  her  grandeur  wtis  of  tlie  kind  in  use  uptwi 
the  theatres*   M4a4^on  the  contrary,  had  tinctured  all  her  foreign 
studies  with  the  sevever  cast  of  German  and  flogtish  thought. 
Maka*  though  speaking  our  language  with  the  aeoent  and  mispio* 
aunciatlpn  ot  a  foreigner,  was  much  more  strictly  in  accordance 
with  our  patipnai  predilections  and  mannerism  than  our  own  conn* 
trywoman,  perhaps,  because  Billingtok  might  be  said  to  leave, 
and  Mah^  lo  come  to  us  at  tlie  age  of  sentiment,  y/hcn  all  our  ira^ 
l)res;$ions  arc  transferred  from  the  imaijinalioji  to  tlie  heart.  We  do  not 
-wish  to  philosophize  too  far,  but  ivc  must  auggestthat  the  iormation 
of  these  beauties  and  peculiarities  of  vocal  science,  will  be  found  to 
class  very  much  with  moral  habits,  and  to  depend  move  upon  modes 
of  reflection  and  pf  actioui  than  appears  at  first  sight.  To  these 
masters  of  the  mipd,  we  refer  the  diflfeience  of  ooucbptiow  and  ex- 
pression in  the  two  persnns,  we  are  comparing  ;  to  the  strength  and 
aubtcrity  of  Ma  a  A*s  intellectual  temper,  capacity  and  endowments 
ve  trace  up  her  majesty  and  pathos — to  the  T>araier  scnsibiiity  of 
iiiLLiNGTON's  heart,   the  diircrerO,  representation  of  which  has 
hccn  two  often  imagined  to  be  the  passion  of  love.    Maea  excelled 
hex  here  as  transcendantly  as  in  the  picturing  of  higher  and  holier 
sentiments.  Maba^s  was  genuine,  kgitimate  afiection  made  infi^ 
niteiy  touching  by  its  depth  and  truth  of  (Deling,  while  Billiho** 
Toa*s  was  rather  to  be  likened  to  a  light  and  instant  captivatieo 
scarcely  concealing  in  the  very  moment  offascinationi  \i$  instabilitjf 
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was  ToIttplnouBbnt  full  of art^inetiiftible,  delicuni'f ji  sensible  in- 
filiation.  No  hearer  who  had  stadied  his  own  peiceptions  and  sen- 

feations  could  have  listened  to  Mara's  Hope  told  a  flattering  tale^ 
and  Billington's  Se  ii  pcrdo,  oftea  sung  tu  the  English  words, 
Whf/  zcilh  sighs  my  luart  is  swelling,  without  iK'inc:  tremblingljr 
aiive  to  this  distinction.*  We  believe  this  effect  indeed  to  have  beea 
tiieiadic^lfatuial  diflfenence  of  organization,  not  lest  than  of  edqca* 
tbn,  inaonersi  society  and  habits,  all  of  which  are  employed  in 
moulding  that  combination  of  faculties  and  acquirements  which  ori^ 
^nate  and  modify  what  wo  term  the  concbptioh  of  a  singer. 

The  toneof Mri.  Bili<twoton*s roieedifihred  asetsentially  and  in 
the  same  manner  and  decree,  both  from  I^T  a  r  a's  and  C ata  l a  .\  i  s  ; 
so  true  it  is,  that  the  mind  transmutes  by  its  inliueik  cs  the  natural 
instrun^ents  which  become  its  agents.  She  could  never  invest  it 
with  the  full,  solemn,  and  affecting  swell  of  the  former^  nor  with  the 
matchless  richness  of  the  latter*  But  perhaps  it  was  sweeter  than 
either.  If  we  eonld  commix  the  finest  sounds  of  a.flute  and  a  violin, 
it  might  convey  some  notion  of  Bilttngton*s  mere  Toice.  In  corn- 
pan  she  exceeded  both  her  competitors,  having  a  clear,  equal,  and 
complete  series  of  twenty-two  notes,  from  A  to  A  in  al{is>,iino  +  Ilcr 
lower  tones  were  never  7Cry  powerful,   in  expression  we  think  it 

*  Tbeofiei^  (^uotod  passsgesof  Milton's  Cbmus  descrihes  thedlffenaoa 
ihat  we  would  define  ^—> 

Can  anv  mnrfn!  miTture  of  earth's  moiiM 
Breathe  sucii  (livii\t  enchanting  ravishment  ? 
Sure  sometui.nu  holy  lodges  in  that  bbeasT| 
And  with  these  nqitiires  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  Ills  hidden  residence : 
I^ow  sweetly  did  tliev  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty-vaulted  nighty 
At  evrV  fsdl  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness  till  It  smQed!  Ilwvoofthevd 
My  mother  Chcewith  the  Sirens  three, 
Amidst  the  flowery -kirtlod  Naiadr?, 
Gulling  their  potent  hrrh<?.  and  baleful  drurri 
Who  as  they  sung,  ^voud  take  the  pri^aeU  soul^ 
And  lap  it  in  Ely!>ium ;  Scylla  wept 
And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention^ 
^  And  fell  Charybdis  murmur'd  soft  applause  ; 

Yet  they  in  pleasing  slumber         the  sense 
Atuiin  sweet  madness  rohb\l  it  of  itself ; 
But  such  a  sachkd,  and  home  felt  deugbt 
Sneh  sober  oertatutj  of  waknipbliBS 
I  never  felt  till  now. 
f  Tbsfo  is  assog  m  Sbulo^s  Afoite  that  lisss  to  G* 
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Vfiis  less  Turii  (1  than  either.    It  certainly  was  deficJenl  in  (lie  inspi- 
ration and  tender ness  of  Maea,  iatlie  forc«aQd  ligiitcniiig-iikcpcue^ 
tration  of  Catalani  ;  her  power  was  almost  equal  to  Bavti's,  bol 
tbc  Toice  was  more  bird-like,  and  formed  for  the  neatest  aad  nmt 
finished  stjrie  of  rapid  eaecntioB.  Mrs.  B*  never  saw  the  passage 
she  oottkl  not  get  through  in  a  perfect  and  masterly  vaj  and  in  enrj 
manner.  She  could  execute  the  same  division  either  leg^  or  itoe^ 
Colo/  and  this  power,  perbapsi  oonstilntes  the  most  narked  and 
capital  distinction  between  the  facility  of  Mrs.  Billington  and 
Miularac  Catalan  I.    There  are  many  singcrb  who  can  execute  by 
changing  the  manner  ul  a  passage,  and  it  is  not  altogether  a  forbidden 
privilege,  though  it  is  one  against  which  a  student  ought  most  reli- 
^  giousljr  to  exert  bis  fortitude  and  forbearance.    IIilmngtoii  liad 
never  occasion  to  use  it.   We  know  that  she  could  perform  much 
raoie  than  she  thought  it  consi^tsnt  with  good  teste  Co  introdnoe. 
Chromatic  volatas,  through  which  she  could  Aj  with  as  leadj  velo- 
city and  far  mote  tmtb  than  Cataiaih,  sheverf  seldom  indeed  (in 
despite  of  the  common  place  applause  which  they  are  almost  suie  to 
draw  down,)  could  prevail  upon  herself  to  employ.    She  ronsidrred 
them  of  no  value  whatever  jn  expression,  and  indeed  to  h;ivc  no  Mirt 
of  rcconiiiiendation  but  their  difficulty,  which  of  c«»nr«c  implied 
little  beyond  mere  repetition,  or  in  otiier  word.s,  continual  praclictt 
And  here  wc.m ny  say  viih  propriety,  that  Mas.  Billington  held 
Maua  in  the  highest  veneration,  and  has  spoken  of  iter  in  converm* 
tion  to  the  writer  of  this  articleias  surpaming  all  her  competitors  and 
suceessors  in  the  qualities  we  have,  in  the  former  pages,  described. 

The  circumstance  about  her  execution,  which  excited  more  at> 
tention  than  her  agility,  was  the  introduction  of  ornamental  pas- 
sages ;  for  the  graces  which  she  appended  to  her  songs  were  far  more 
full,  new,  and  extraordinnry  than  J^n^li^h  audiences  had  been  ac- 
cn!5((<nicd  to,  Iier  mobt  popular  bongs  were  laimcdiatcly  pFinted 
with  thcoruaments  she  used,  and  which  were  taken  down  by  pro- 
fessors, as  she  gave  them.  They  e.\hibit  in  their  mere  notation  a 
fancy  limited  only  by  sound  knowledge ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  hi- 
mented  that  the  peculiar  accentuation^  the  retardation,  and  accelem^ 
tion  of  notes,  the  diffeienccs  of  timci  and  all  the  niceties  which 
carry  the  effect  to  the  heart,  are  not  expressed,*  and  cannot  be  un^ 

♦  It  ha«;  lon::hppn  in  our  ront»Mrtp1ation  to  aJm  at  fb<»  arran^*  in'-nf  of  a  plan 
this  Uiiture,  tow  ords  whtdi  ive  li*ive  sou^C  the  iiui»taac«  of  very  cuuncui  of 
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derstood  but  by  lliosc  wba  have  paid  peculiar  allention  to  her  stylo 
of  gracing.    In  this  department  slic  was  particularly  elegant  and 
iniibed^-oertatoljr  mate  florid  tb»n  Mara,  thougli  with  a  lower 
gfw  of  exprenKm---with  laore  nMBning  aad  fewer  notei  dum  Cat  a« 
LAVi.  SUm  uj  beasid  to  bavegiTen a  novd  cur  iocfraanieatal  pas- 
ugfiBt  and  gMlly  to  b«T6  eatarged  that  fannob  of  tbe 
Her  cadeaoet  weitf  oAeil  eoiceedingly  ricb^  varied,  and  ebbarate ) 
yet  so  good  a  musician  was  she,  that  the  bearer  was  never  in  any 
pain  on  her  acconnt,  how  distant  soever  her  wanderings. 

In  point  ot  science,  Mrs.  Billington  was  exceeded  by  no  vocal 
performer  living  or  dead.    She  was  amongst  tlio  iiae&t  pianoforte 
pbgrenever  beard.   Her  publications  prove  that  sbe  eYeo  oom* 
poMd  beautiluliy  for  that  in^moMt,  and  her  acquaintance  with 
nunc  wm  sofficianlly  edeniive  tor  be  called  oniTersat.  Sbef  bed 
•nn^  IB  tbe  cbaicb  and  tbe  oivbeMiaf  apein  the  fioglisb  and  Italian 
theatrety  wttb  nourly  ecpuA  wwcew,  tbei^li  her  Italiatt  tinging  nnut  be 
laabad  as  ber topveiMat  eicelleBce.  If M at.  Bti»t<)i gto n  feli  sbcfl 
of  the  majesty  and  petbos  of  Mara  generally — yet  there  were  soiige 
in  which  she  rose  to  a  pitch  of  icelinc^  that  had  no  other  parallel. 
Her  mnc^riihcent  scena  from  Cimauosa's,   Sacr'fr.io  D'Abram^ 
Dcfi  pttrlale  has  drawn  more  tears*  than  any  tliniir  vocal  since 
tbe  best  days  of  Ma&a,  not  excepting  Mr.  Braiiam  s  Dteiierand 
dteper  tUlL  JSvery  other  singer  wbo  bas  attempted  i(,  bas  &Ued 
lioin  tbe  reoMmbnuioeof  Mat*  BiusaGTCir^t  complete  coaeeptioa 
aodeieaitknioiftbeMNtg.  Theopeiaiawbicbsbeobtainedtbegieit* 
eittbafe  of  applante daring  ber  appearaooe  at  tbe  King^s  tbeitre,  wat 
WiFTBa't  Proserpina^  fof  altbougb  tbere  were  in  it  no  very  cele* 
brated  pieces,  tlie  music  was  altogether  attractive  and  captivating. 
Tlie  duetts  and  trios  \yere  so  well  contrived  to  contrast  (he  sweet- 
ness and  delicacy  of  Mas.  B.*s  voice  and  execution  with  the  rich  and 
round,  but  limited  tones  of  Gbassimi,  that  it  was  upon  tbe  wbole 
one  of  tbegfcatestpotsibie  farorites  with  the  public. 

Has.  BiLLiifGTON^s  pronunciation  of  the  English  language  ivat 
not  qaite  free  from  impnriitiety  ariiiag  pnncipaliy  from  tbe  intro* 

talents ;  and  although  not  much  ad?anc<Hl,  we  flo  not  aKo^f  (her  despair  of  be- 
ing able  to  combiae  luelhod  with  a  copious  expiicatioa  ut  the  principles  aiid 
esusptei  of  tlie  tdeaee  of  (^racbig . 

*  Whea  Billing^>n  bci^n  to  lose  some  of  her  rerj  high  notes,  it  is  Ihoaglit 
by  tho<w^  in  intMn:^te  habits  with  her,  she  began  to  cultivate  tluB  fkwiwwfr  tf 
eBpr«s«iou  more  iabo^^ Bow  uoifwaily  is  Uiia  ihe  caaer 
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duction  of  tottcIs  before  consonants,  a  habit  probably  acquired  firond 
the  dutom  in  lUUao;  TJie  wiiide  style  of  her  elocutioa  wmy  bedc^ 
scribed  tm  sweet  and  p^mmnte  niher  Uftfn  powerful  lindamMnuiA* 
in^.  It  nstnmUy  anftnied  the  dwrader  of  her  minil  and  Toioe^— 
^Ldmt  nige*-  ^  drtaxersui  was  amongst  the  most  snccenlU  of 
lier  efforts.  We  cannot,  unfortttnately,  particuUrne  any  ihing  of 
declamatory  superiority  from  her  church  or  orchestra  perfbrrraffnces. 
They  were  ali  totally  eclipsed  by  the  greater  ptaitet  that  pie* 
ceded  her. 

Mrs.  DiLtiNGTOM'g  reputation  as  n  siager,  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieyCy  stands  higher  upon  the  continent  than  in  England.  The  pre** 
dilectionsof  her  ooontijinen  had  been  already  formed,  and  weredi^ 
lected  aim  by  the  gieatest  infloenoe  in  the  realm  during  hd*  thne^ 
noft  pecoliarl/  towards  HawdbCs  music*  bj  whiish  term  we  mean 
principally  to  signify  his  oratorio  songs^  for  amongst  the  million  of 
aaditoiB|  the  airs  of  his  operas  weie  almoit  totally  unknbwn  o^  for* 
gotten.  The  compositions  sung  upoik  our  stages  hsTC  nothing  of 
which  wctnay  be  said  to  boSst,  but  the  music  of  Artaxcrxes.  In 
England  she  came  into  immediate  contrast  and  compurisun  utth 
Maha  in  the  style  where  Mara  was  certainly  unrivalled.  In 
{taly^  on  the  contrary,  the  theatre  is  the  origin  oftastCiand  all 
ideas  of  mnsical  virtu  are  formed  upon  tlie  model  oi  the  opeiim  wherw 
she  certainly  excelled  all  her  contemporaries.  These  icasonsy  wo 
trasty  will  satiifactorily  account  for  the  preferente  which  we  hnftt 
BO  doubt  obtains,  although  no  English  singer  Ims  ever  enjoyed  the 
naloial  adTsntagcs,  combined  with  the  acquisitions  in  art  that  have 
justly  raised  our  gifted  countrywoman's  name  to  its  eaalted  height 
In  Tocal  science,  and  to  that  degree  of  Teneration  which  now  at^ 
i^Ufls — we  lament  to  clo^e  our  memoir  with  wordft  so  sad--^ 
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MADAME  CATALAN!. 

We  iMve  lired  long  enough  to  remember  (bareljr  indeed)  .ib<f 
VBoeptm  which  Maba  met  on  her  Appearance  in  this  countrj. 
We  recollect  more  fnMy  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Billingtov. 
was  followed,  end  the  wonder  Catalavi  exeM,  is  the  latest  im- 
pression upon  aur  minds.    The  rising  ektimatkiri  ^shicli  attended 
these  three  great  singers  IS  one  of  the  &tronH:cst  proofs  wc  know  of 
the  growing'  cultivation  and  ardor  for  the  science  of  music,  for  cer- 
taialy  the  sensation  created  was  in  a  progressively  increasing  pro«' 
poftioa>  while  probably^  the  real  nKrits  of  the  objects  were  in  an. 
inyeise  ratio.  We  have  already  said  so  much  of  Catalan!  in  onci 
description  of  Maba  and  BiirLnraTOff^  thaionrdireet  obaerrations 
will  fleoeasailly  appear  shorter  than  they  ought  to  be^  and  yet  we' 
shall  find  it  impossiUe  to  escape  tautology.  The  reader  will  there- 
fore do  us  the  justice  to  call  to  mind  that  our  critieism  has  beeo^ 
from  a  ru  ccssity  incident  to  the  subject,  tompar alive. 

In  the  first  requisite — Inton  ation*,  Catalan  i  was  as  deficient  i)^ 
any  pre-eminent  singer  we  ever  knew,  a  circumstance  tlie  more  sur- 
liristng^  because  we  beliere  failure  is  more  incident  to  thin  Toices,  than 
tooigans  of  snch  power,  as  Madame  Catalani's.  Her fausse  no(e^ 
waa  about  Eb,  we  say  abont^  for  in  the  floctuation  of  pitch  to  which 
the  concerts  of  this  country  aie  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  u 
tone  very  definitively.  Perhaps  her  general  tune  was  albcted  by  th« 
fiwce  with  which  she  was  acenstomed  to  sing,  though  it  is  hard  to 
distinguish  between  her  failure  in  the  execution  of  passages,  and  in 
the  more  simple  parts  of  her  perforniance,  because  she  excdied  <o 
far  in  airs  of  ag^ilUj,  and  Indula^cd  sii  continually  in  the  inlruductiott 
of  most  elaborate  and  diilicuU  ornaments,  (hat  she  may  almost  be  said 
to  have  had  no  cantabiie  or  plain  style.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  she 
varied  from  the  pitch  frequently,  althoogh  to  common  hearers  the 
defect  was  tossaned  by  the  prodigious  Yolume  and  richness  of  her  tone^ 
and  by  the  rapidity  with  which  she  skimmed  along  the  liquid  suiihoa 
of  florid  notation.  We  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  this  lady  was  te^ 
duced  from  the  practice  of  phdn  notes  too  early,  a  deviation,  whiob 
all  who  are  guilty  of  it,  repent  too  late.  It  k  indeed  a  mistake  that, 
can  never  be  atoned. 

Catatmm  was  a  singer  for  the  Italian  stage  alone,  and  fitted  for 
iMi  oilier  depactmeBt  of  vocal  science.  Her  GoMCBrTiojt  was  puxely 
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tlicalrirnl,  and  when  thus  con^dered,  her  sfyle,  as  far  assti,  lc  -^n^ 
conceracil,  was  certainly  grand  and  impoaiiig.  There  are  few 
instances  of  more  vrvid  intellectual  exprc<;<>ton^  more  chastely  jet 
more  cfl'<>ct!vety  embodied  and  delifered,  than  in  KHiie  of  Che  bigli 
efforts  of  Madame  CATXLAirf  •  No^  was  her  tmngi  confined  to  the 
great  style,  thongh  there  her  forte  by.  In  the  lighter  parts,  eneh  at 
Susanna^  in  Moiart*s  JVeese  H  Figaro^  and  AtkUa^  ia  U  Fifimlkoper 
h  Hlmica,  wliich  were  alike  exodleiif .  Tlie  playfalness  with  which 
she  coulJ  invest  the  character  of  her  ornaments  contribiUed  in  no 
small  rfcjxroe  (o  the  effect.  8lie  was  a  fl  >rjJ  singer  and  nothing  but 
a  floriil  bin^i'r,  whether  grave  or  airy,  iti  the  chnrcli,  orchestra,  or 
upon  the  stage.  But  she  could  give  an  intellect nai  design,  and  set 
the  stamp  of  mind  upon  these  beautiful  comscaiions  of  her  brilliant 
foncy,  aad  nothing  has  tended  more  to  oonvinoe  as  of  the  poisibilitjr 
of  marking  distinctly  the  pnssioni  to  illastnite  whieh  the  omamenf 
may  be  applied,  than  the  manner  of  gracing  which  CATAtAKi 
could  at  pleastire  adopt.  It  will  not  he  stepping  tar  OMt  of  oar  way 
■hoold  we  say,  that  the  constraction,  bonndless  as  it  ts,  of  omaaient, 
is  more  limite<l  than  the  exrculion,  and  that  the  manner  of  doing  the 
passage,  oi  arcenling,  retarding,  quickening, enforcing,  or  sullening 
the  notes  renders  it  pathetic  or  pleasing  at  tlie  will  and  Ireqiienti y 
according  the  physical  powers  of  the  sin<i:er.  Of  such  a  kind  do  we 
esteem  the  capital  intellectual  variety  which  CatalaiVI  exercised 
over  this  department  of  her  art,  and  while  she  showered  her  graces 
in  oK^re  extreme  and  wanton  profusion  than  any  other  singer  we 
ever  heard,  tliere  was  nevertheless  a  general  characteristK  rxpresiion 
very  delightfully  defined,  over  almost  all  she  did.  From  this  general 
acknowledgment  we  must  except  the  airs  with  variations,  which  it 
■was  at  once  her  honour  and  her  disorare  to  hnve  introduced  into 
practice  in  Englnnd.  We  use  this  phrrivc  of  double  iiilrrprcla- 
tion,  because  her  cliiefcst  display  of  agiiity  was  manifested  in  tbe^e 
cfibrts-  O  dolce  conctnto  "  and  Nel  cor  piu  non  mi  smto  "  as  she 
Ottng  them,  are  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  most  beantiftd  sped* 
mens  of  simple,  pathetic,  and  lively  melodies  converted  into  tbo 
moat  exttheraatly  fiorid  songs  of  execution.  Snch  a  means  of  eviii" 
cing  her  particnlar  talent,  shewed  her  extraordinary  facility,  prao* 
fice,  and  acquirement  in  the  very  worst  possible  way.  It  was  giving 
life  to  her  execution  by  the  commission  of  a  suicide  upon  her  taptc 
aod  judguiciit.    Mauame  Catala.nx  sctuis  iu  ibis  instance  tp 
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have  regarded  the  voice  as  an  instrument.  So  poor  a  nulion  <!»  - 
prives  thu  yoiqc  of  its  highest  attributes,  the  voice  being  the  fni<>st  of 
instrutneat^  with  the  additionaiqaalitj  of  glrtag  force,  feeling)  and 
•fSoGt  to  til  the  itnages  ^nd  passions  which  language  is  able  (o  convey. 
Hence  it  bappe^a  tliat  no  appUcatioQ  of  vocal  power  can  lie  detMued 
legitiinatei  vhicb  haa  not  tbe  expression  of  some  senUmenl  or  pasp 
■ion  for  its  primary  object  and  impulse.  The  adec^n  of  su/ch  airs 
as  "jVe/  cor  for  snch  a  purpose  TO  tbeieforedonbljr  crroneous.^lt 
degraded  the  vox  humaiia  to  mere  instrumentation^  and  it  perverted 
and  pel  lined  the  most  exquisite  specimen  of  genuine  feeling  to  tins 
vile  purpose,  when  a  harpsiciiord  lesson  or  a  fiddle  concerto  wotild 
have  answered  the  purpose.  Yet  strunge  to  tell,  it  was  in  tiiese  very 
aongs  that  Catalani  drew  more  rapturous  applau&c  and  perhaps 
more  of  tbe  approbation  of  the  entire  mass  q(  the  public  than  fronji 
no7  Qtber  source*  So  true  is  it,  onr  appeltte£ir  nojreitf  and  tbe  plea^ 
sure  of  surprise  general!/  curry  by  storjo^  and  bear  down  tbe  mom 
filed  and  settled  fanbita  and  defci^ces  of  real  aieicnoe  and  sound  tasteu 

The  most  genuine  means  of  aflMing  her  auditors  hoifever  tb^  , 
MadaracCATALANi  possessed,  are  to  be  found  in  the  natural  volume, 
richness  and  lusuhing  iifraadeur  of  her  tone,  and  in  the  energy  and 
lorcewuli  which  she  poured  iovth  t\ic  overwhelming  torrent  of  her 
voice.  No  band  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  cover  it,  no  nerves 
strong  enough  to  resist  its  influence.  The  first  notes  of  such  a  rccita« 
ti?e  as  ViUhmnariurala^*  overwhelmed  and  astonished  tbe  teu^ 
ties  as  it  were  by  a  blow.  Tbe  tone  was  felt  tbvpugh  every  fil^ie^ 
and  bad  she  sung  from  the  midst  of  a  mnltitode^  there  b  do  one 
who  would  not  bave  exclaimed  at  onoe,  this  mast  be  GATALAiif .-^ 
Her  compass  was  from  Gto  F.  It  was  scarcely  less  in  extent  than 
Billington's,  but  the  quality  of  voice  uns  essentially  differenf. 
BiLLiNGT0N*s  was  bird-like  or  flutey,  but  Catalam  s  was  full, 
rich,  and  magnificent  beyond  any  otiicr  voice  we  ever  h^ard.  It 
bore  no  resemblance  to  any  instrument^  except  we  could  irnagin^ 
the  tone  of  the  musical  glasses  to  be  magnified  in  volume  to  thd 
■Mie gradation  of  power,  then  perhaps  there  might  exist  someslmili* 
tnde.  Snch  was  its  ductility,  it  was  eqnal  In  its  bearings  and  qua* 
Utiesy  whether  exerted  with  much  or  little  Ibioe;  there  were  neiiber 
breaks  oor  diflerences,  it  was  alike  from  top  to  bottom,  varying  only 
in  q  uantity .  Over  this  astonishing  natnml  organ  she  had  illimitable 
coutroul.   -Sliti  could  vary  its  production  through  every  degree 
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from  the  smallest  ]icrcrpt  iblc  sound  to  ihc  loudest  and  most  magni- 
ficent swcW  ;  shecould  iitcrease  and  diminish  the  tone  either  in  a  long 
protracted  duration  of  sweetness  long-drawn  ont,  or  sbe  could  appor- 
tion tht  same  degrees  in  rapid  altemation.   It  was  indeed  a  favorite 
ornament  with  Iter  to  produce  a  sort  of  imitation  of  the  swell  and 
fallofabeO,  not  indeed    swinging  slow  with  snilen  roar%  but 
sweeping  through  the  air  with  the  most  delightful  midnlatiaiiy  thus 
essajing  (he  effect  of  mere  tone,  for  such  a  trial  of  skill  was  com- 
bined with  no  mental  association  that  conld  at  all  assist  the  expres- 
sion i;i  ilu;  iiidi^C!  iiaiiialc  way  in  mImcIi  she  applied  it.    She  was 
lio\\(  ver  indebted  (ns  all  singers  must  be)  to  this  facult?  for  some  of 
the  finest  (  flccls  of  lier  perform ;incL\    The  rapid  and  forccfnl  pro- 
duction of  powerful  tooe  in  the  Italian  recitative  nt  PuciTTA  we 
have  qtmted  above,  may  certainly  be  ranked  w  ith  the  grandest  of 
lier  efforts.  Again  in  her  oratofio  singing  {by  an  immeasurable  abyss 
lower  than  any  other  part  of  her  performance)  she  gave  a  beautiful 
Illumination  to  more  than  one  of  tbe  sentences  of  the  recitative  in 
Hakbel^s  Menmhy  beginning    Tkert  mere  tkepherdt  abidmgm  the 
Jieldj'  by  this  power  of  swelling  and  of  keeping  a  protracted  note 
c.iqiiisilcly  soft.    It  was  an  eflort  of  art  simply,  which  we  have 
Dever  heard  exceeded  particularly  in  tlic*  close  of  one  of  them,  And 
.ff:ny  Zii( re  sore  afraid.'*    The  trtitli  is,  that  she  could  play  with  her 
voice  at  pleasure.    In  that  respect  she  lescinblcd,  nny  slic  exceeded 
JNir.  Braham*    She  could  do  any  tiling.    Yet  &he  failed  to  touch 
the  heart  for  want  of  that  governing  tm  t  which  directs  the  possessor 
to  ihfi  path  that  leads  to  the  sympathy  of  others*  The  faculty  is  pe* 
culiar ;  it  assimihites  itself  in  our  mind  wilh  what  is  called )Sae  Uute^ 
w  hicb  ifi  lomefimcs  seen  where  least  expected,  and  aometimes  absent 
yviiere  its  presence  would  be  surely  anticipated.  We  hare  no  other 
;iaroe  for  it  than  the  one  we  borrow  from  the  French. 

Merc  English  critics  are  not  competent  judges  of  the  power  of 
Catalani's  elocution.  No  one  iudml  who  has  not  resided  abroad 
or  been  a  coni-tant  attendant  n\nm  the  Italian  Theatre,  who  has  not 
mixed  with  iIjc  Jii^tives  of  that  country,  and  learned  to  acquaint 
himself  with  their  peculiarities  of  cxptessiun,  can  be  a  judge  sulhci- 
ently  skilled  in  the  several  requisites,  or  sufBciently  liberalized,  to 
pronouiTce  upon  her  ezceUencies  or  defects  in  this  essential  parti- 
pnlftr.  ^location  kk  singing  rises  infinitely  beyond  simple  articular 
*  $hiit  as  it  (bepomes  Ihe  vehicle  of  pientai  impressioni.  English  and 
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ItaliMi  ttotioM  of  the  ezprarioii  efywdim  ptttbns  difo  Tie? j  ma- 
(eriallj^and  we  oandder'tbe  idemof  tbiii  gnat  actiess  not  onlj  to  hm 
been  purely  IteliaD,  but  alio  moulded  bj  the  Italian  theatre  alone. 
Upon  the  stage  her  penonifieation  wa«  however  more  ^nd  than 

touching.   Her  main  defect  in  our  eyes  was  Ihe  want  of  tendernest 
and  pathos.  She  sometimes  over-avvcd,  bat  she  never  warmetl  or  mcU- 
etl  the  heart.  Mara  was  certainly  the  sovereign  of  expression ;  Bi 
LiNGTOK  fell  short  of  the  grandeur  and  magniScence  of  Catalan  t, 
but  Iter  deficiency  arose  out  of  tlic  natural  ditfcrence  of  voice;  the 
shade  between  Gatalani  and  Mara  was  intellectual ;  Catalaki^s 
natntal  oirggn  we  apprehend  to  have  been  more  calcalated  for  the 
ezpressjion  of  pasdoh  than  that  of  Maba,  but  the  conception  enno- 
bling whatever  it  lighted  upon,  was  wanting.  Theoratorio  singing  of 
Cat  ALANi  was  the  lowest  of  the  three.  She  liteiaUy  had  no  appro- 
bcmion  of  the  trae  expression  of  English  words,  or  the  sentiments 
they  represented.       ^oiy,  hoij/  Lord,''  and      /  know  Ihul  mj/  Rc» 
deemer  liveth"  from  her  lips  invoked  no  warmer  adoration,  inspired 
no  livelier  faith  in  an  English  bosom.    Yet  Gatalani  possessed 
strong  feeliugs  of  devotion,  and  perlmps  entertained  the  most  ex- 
treme veneration  for  the  Deity,  the  firmest  belief  and  the  most  fervent 
piety  of  any  singer  that  ever  lived.  She  never  entered  a  church  ot 
a  theatre  to  perform  wtihont  solemnly  oflfering  np  a  prayer  for  her 
success.  When  therefore  we  reason  upon  her  failing  to  awaken  the 
sympathy  of  her  auditors  we  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  radical  dtf* 
ference  tn  the  manner  of  expressing  the  same  ideas  that  obtains  be- 
tween the  natives  of  foreign  countries  vinJ  of  our  own.    Maua  was 
very  early  in  life  in  Eng;land,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  character  of 
her  mental  ncquircmeiits  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  that  asfc;  Ca- 
talan i  on  the  contrary  had  made  all  her  associations  before  she 
came  hither.    Again,  there  may  be,  perhaps,  a  nearer  approximn- 
tion  in  natural  constitution  between  the  Germans  and  the  EngUsh, 
than  between  the  more  ardent  natives  of  southern  climates,  and  Ihe  in« 
habitants  of  the   pemhu  ioto  divuos  orbe  Sritamun.**  All  therefore 
that  we  must  say  specifically  of  CATAi*aNi*s  elocution  in  singing, 
is,  that  she  was  articulate,  forcible,  and  powerful,  occasionally  light, 
pleasing,  and  playful,  but  never  awfully  grand,  or  tenderly  tonrli. 
ing  to  the  degree  that  the  art  may  be  carried,  or  tlmi  Ma  u  a,  actn- 
.illy  with  Icbs  power  of  voice,  did  attain.    Wc  consider  Catat.a  vi 
below  iiiLLiNGTON  in  the  latter  quality,  lu  science  she  was  bo 
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fiEir  inferior  to  both  that  the  wonder  araoiig  professQEa  it  how  siM 
could  possibly  dare  so  lauch  and  tuofl<cd  so  well*. 

Many  of  ottr  olMervatioM  apon  her  ezbcotiqv  have  already  en- 
tmd  into  our  pfferioot  (Mgee*  |l  w«a»  iMwefery  oeitauily  motl  «x« 
tnoidinarj,  while  it  had  in  it  ifwlitiea  that  wm  pecnUar  to  henelf. 
Mabavs  CATALA.ai*with  t^ofe  vdoeitj,  more  Ibices  noie  brilUu- 
cy»  and  moie  miety  than  cither  ll4nA  or  BtLLivoToiTi  ww  kdsm 
tbcm  hotli  in  neatness,  precisiony  and  finish.  Her  facility  seemed 
rather  the  eRccL  of  a  naiural  aptitude  or  ^nius,  than  of  study  and 
labour.  As  a  proof  of  this  truth,  she  was  far  more  dexterous  in  the 
introiluctioa  aiul  execution  of  ornament  than  in  the  per  hum  a  nee  of 
pa^^sngos  of  agility  set  down  by  the  composer.  Her  singing  IIax* 
OBL  amounted  to  a  complete  dcmonttration  of  what  we  assert.  U 
wanted  not  a  certain  expresition  of  her  own»  bat  it  was  for  that  very 
leaaon  almost  destitnte  of  that  of  the  ajithor.  Har  difisiona  wm 
not  given  with  the  t6cal  nBCLixATiovy  which  waoomidar  hia 
mechanical  paesages  to  be  cadowad  withal,  at  leaat  we  ncoUect  nn 
instance  neither  in  her  pcrformanoe  of  his  wochs  nor  those  of  any 
other  composer;  if  we  be  allowed  to  except  the  bravura,  "  Gralias 
a^pmus,'^  which  c\!iit)ttcJ  a  wonderful  example  of  torcc  auii  rapidity 
combined.  Her  fertility  in  the  invention  of  graces  was  ricldy 
abundant,  but  she  took  more  8ati>>factiou  in  producing  pleatiure 
through  surprise  than  by  any  otiier  legilimato  method*  The  fre« 
queiit  introduction  of  triplets,  arpeggios,  and  a  snooesston  of  chro* 
malic  intervals  was  an  efibrt  of  this  deu:ription.  At  the  same  time 
the  profusion  was  apt  to  c1oj»  and  seemed  to  indicate  (a  propensity 
by  far  too  common  among  artists)  the  desire  to  display  every  !>pe» 
cics  of  talent  and  acquisition  as  it  were  at  once.f 

Distant  s|)ectators  would  have  conceived  that  all  the  wonders  Ca* 

\Ye  have  lat  ely  heard  that  CATAt  A  ni  is  beomie  so  sensible  of  the  dangers 

h^T'  i'!f""T  \  iti  hrr  c\idfnr<*'^  more  o'^nf^etnKv.  hv  wiuidcringiu  unknown  n'pio?i«. 
tliat  siu'  T>nin\  s  morr  signi  ol  apprelieiiiiou  iu  oinyng  than  aianj  fiDmier  periudl 
i>l  litT  profesisionul  Ufe. 

f  That  mobile  and  uncertain  body,  the  public,  is  a  veiy  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous master  to  please.  We  areperfi  cily  willing  to  admit,  that  composed  as 
if  is  at  prrsent  in  rt'sprct  fo  persons  of  real  musical  feeling  (a.ste,  it  is  np- 
r<?^>aT)  tn  niake  a  strong  impression  at  the  oufsfl,  which,  perhaps,  cannot  be 
(lone  without  much  of  what  is  redundiiut  and  not  lu  good  taste.  But  ^^tbc 
truth  always  ultimately  prevails**  hi  art  as  well  as  in  morals;  we  shaeld  be 
disposed  to  recommend  a  strict  adherence  to  the  roost  classical  purity,  and  a 
linnrr  upon  occa<=ion  to  enable  asioger  togive  thsrc^piured display  iults appro* 
priate  place  and  character. 
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SjiLAMi  eSscied  were  wrought  with  60  much  ea«Q  Hi  scarcely  to  do» 
fcrve  tfae  mune  of  effort.  But  indi  was  by  no  mnm  the  enw.  It 
mi  pero0ptible  to  cloMf  ohMrrers  that  the  ezntion  wm  tofut  at  to 
excite  tbo  mwcutor  povm  of  tha  head,  throat,  aod  cbest  ialo  my 
tioleal  aotioa*  la  tba  axaeatioB  of  pamfqi  the  under  jaw  was  in  a 
ilate  of  coDtinnal  agitatioBy  in  a  aMonar  too,  generally  thougbt  in* 
compatible  with  the  prodvctioa  of  pore  tone  feom  the  cfaeet,  and  ia* 
consis(eut  with  legitimate  execution.  This  extreme  motion  was  aUct 
visible  daring  the  shake,  which  Catala  N I  used  sparingly,  howc« 
Ter,  and  with  little  effect.  Inflecd  we  must  again  remark  that  uei« 
thcr  of  theac  great  sin<^prs  underatLrod  the  v  due  and  importance  of 
thie  delicate  aod  beautiful  oruameut  but  Maea.  We  ^l  to  miad 
BO  other  ciieaantaneee  peculiar  to  QkTAhAVi  that  can  enable  ovi 
iMdeiato  form  a  better  ettinute  of  her  powon,  or  tend  to  fix  a  per- 
Bttnent  nMmory  of  the  pleaiare  aad  the  wonder  ihe  raised)  thaa 
those  we  have  thai  related*  We  chose  to  compare  these  Yerj'higk 
and  gifted  indiWdnafs  because  it  is  only*  by  a  oomparisoa  of  great 
singers  inier  se  tKat  criticism  can  be  expected  to  establish  any  thing 
approaching  to  a  true  standard  of  general  or  of  individual  merit.—* 
There  may  beat  the  first  glance  an  invKinous  appearance  in  adopt- 
ing such  a  method,  but  it  vanishes  when  we  recur  to  the  impossibili* 
ty  of  ibnnii^  any  aeoarate  jadgoMat  of  the  merits  of  the  one  or  the 
oAheT}  esoepiby  a  minnle  admei^urement  of  their  several  faculties^ 
and  a  snbsaqaeat  ealimate  of  the  relation  they  bear  to  each  oCherw— ^ 
We  hope  we  have  weighed  them  together  jnitly  aad  truly* 

lo  closing  oitr  view  of  the  prepress  of  tenor  singing,*  dormg  thfr 
period  we  have  embraced  in  our  remarks  on  these  highly  celebrated 
females,  we  could  but  observe  a  very  manifest  improveuieut  in  the 
general  understanding  and  cultivation  of  that  department  of  vocal 
science.  Upon  concluding  our  observations  on  treble  singing,  on 
the  contrary,  we  cannot  dissemble  our  opinioD,  that  the  art  is 
aouMwrhat  letNgradedi  for  if  knowledge  be  advanced  the  practice 
it  detetiofated.  The  style  of  Maba  was  van  obbat  stylBs 
in  iti  ganoine  appUcationi  and  demonstrated  by  the  finest  aatunl 
ftottfties,  and  the  mast  elaborate  and  scientific  acquirements.  Maf » 
Billing  TO «  lowered  the  pi^blio  taste  a  degree  in  the  scale,  by 

•  rng^  l02,  (No.  1.) 
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the  ijitKuIiiclion  of  her  power  oi  gracing  and  execation,  ia  the 
place  of  the  grander  elements ;  and  Madam£  Gatalam  has  len- 
dererl  Utile  beskUv  the  substitntion  of  power  and  agilif  j,  for  dignitj 
stiU  more  universally  agreeable.  It  is  to  this  last  singer  that  we 
owe  theezeemfd/  bad  taste  of  degrading  the  Hobler  fanctions  of 
4he  human  yoice^  to  the  niefe  piovinee  of  an  instrnnent.  Sbe  fiist 
introdnoad  aira  with  yariations  similar  to  the  Pianoforte  leisons,  in 
diametrical  contradiction  to  the  just  and  proper  etnpiov  ment  of  the 
mosttonchingof  all  sounds,  aird  to  the  utter  aiuuhilation  of  the  sense 
and  kcling  imparted  to  music  by  words.  As  was  to  be  expected  br 
custom,  the  orii^Hnal  idea  has  descended  through  inferior  Lands,  (o 
a  still  lower  deep ;  and  during  last  season  we  have  had  such  beauti* 
All  melodies  of  pathetic  expression,  as  "  Mt/  lodging  is  on  the  cold 
gftmni^  warbled  with  variations,  m.ide  hy  a  French  flute  plajer* 
If  we  are  to  bcr  required  to  listen  to  the  tones  of  the  rotce,  and  tlie . 
tonm  onljr  divested  of  the  best  attribute  of  singing,  to  the  tox  H 
prtterea  Mit^  let  us  hear  exeeution  displnjed  in  solfeggi  or  in  a 
Wavura.  We  have  abundance  of  sitch  irirendy,  am)  if  nut,  SiGiroic 
Rossini  can  produce  them  by  wholesale  ;  bat  in  tlie  n  ime  of  coni- 
mon  sense  and  good  taste,  let  us  refrain  frn:n  the  mutilation  of  tlie 
pathetic  nui^ic,  \vc  have  long  cherished  among  llie  delightful  recol- 
lectiuns  \^  hich  belong  to  the  season,  when  our  *^  bosoois  were  young,^ 
and  when  sentiments  the  earliest,  the  roost  generous,  and  the  best 
were  implanted  there,  together  wHh  musical  associa(tons|  thai  we 
desire  nevcfr  to  weaken  or  to  lose* 

Nor  let  us  be  considered  as  too  severe  in  our  notions  with  regard 
*  to  the  propagation  of  such  vile  taste«  To  preserve  these  eanonlnd 
airs  iintoiicbed  is,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  religion  of  music.  Every 
tiling  that  lends  to  loosen  our  atiachment  to  pure  exprcvsion,  is,  as 
we  esteem  it,  a  violation  of  the  i^rcut  and  fundamental  law  of  vocal 
art,  ^hich  is,  to  combine  the  ellects  of  sense  and  sound.  To  draw 
ofi  our  attention  and  rivet  it  to  mere  sound,  destroys  tlie  belter  half. 

Execution  k  certainly  a  source  of  jdeasnre,  Inasmuch  as  it 
•wakenis  our  surprize,  and  is  agreeable  aiul  l^itimate  when  made 
•nbserrient  to  the  great  pn  rpose  of  singing.  Bat  here  its  effect  stops, 
and  in  true  science,  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  one  ot  the  means,  and 
certainly  not  the  moat  forcible  means  of  expression.  We  entertain 
no doabt,  from  a  careful  examination  of  Handel's  and  HATDa*t 
boii^n  of  diviikionj  that  these  comjKJaers  looked  upon  it  as  a  mere 
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Tehement  OMumer  of  dedamatioa.*  Handbl  ihdcfd  appean  to 
•hafe  used  it  more  freqaeatljr  than  H atdit  ;  bot  there  is  a  mechanical 
itniclQre  in  his  passages,  which  seem  to  fit  them  for  the  stjie  of 
execution  we  ha?e  attempted  to  point  oat  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
species,  nor  do  we  recollect  an  instance  where  he  employs  divisions 
that  are  not  in  strict  accordance  with,  or  do  not  set  off  the  words  more 
c:iprej»sivclj,  than  plainer  com  hi  actions  ot  nutcs  would  have  done.+ 
The  error,  Iherefarc,  of  which  we  complain,  is  radical.  Il  is  not 
a  redundancy  of  ornament,  but  an  absolute  contempt  ot  words  as 
unmeaning  appendagoii  and  (lie  reduction  of  the  voice  to  mere  in- 
strumentai  |)erformance«  We  consider  the  female  voice  to  l^e  the 
most  affecting  of  an/,  and  consequently  by  this  i^ode  of  applying 
it,  the  loss  is  the  ifore  excessive*  We  would  exhort  professors  never 
to  forget  that  to  them  and  to  their  examplp  belongs  the  formation  of 
the  taste  of  the  age  in  which  they  Aoo)ri«h,  ^nd  }t  14  incumbent  upon 
them  to  consider  not  only  which  is  the  most  wonderful  appUcatioii 
or  the  most  captivating  exhibition  of  their  powers,  but  the  best. — • 
There  is  a  sort  of  moral  sense  in  niu&ic  as  well  as  in  poetry,  and 
if  there  be  a  duty  appcrtainiiiii;  to  professional  exertions  beyond  the 
acquisition  of  gain,  it  lies  in  the  just  performance  of  the  obiigaliou 
this  sense  imposes.  Nor  will  such  considerationji,  in  choosing  a  line 
of  study  and  practice,  eventuallj  derogate  from  the  reputation  a 
singer  obtains^  because,  although  he  may  for  a  time  fail  to  shin^ 
teh  with  the  glare  and  glister  ^bat  always  at  first  suriptttida  bf  illian^ 

♦  Sf»e  pages  98,  09,  (No.  1 .) 
+  There  arc  curious  exainplics  of  tJjis  remark  to  be  found  in  Handel's  most 
iubiime  works.  The  first  sou^  iu  the  Messiah^  Everjf  vaiiej^  shaU  be  exaUedj** 
is  one.  R^jmee  greatly^  Iu  the  same  Oratorio,  is  another.  But  the  mont 
sinsrular  that  we  know,  is  the  application  of  the  music  of  a  song  originally  set  (o 
Italian  words,  of  a  totally  (VitTerent  cast,  ;in(1  a*bp<o(l  by  another  hanH,  in  Uie 
divine  coiupositiou  "  He  iai/eth  the  beams  oj  ius  dmmberf  in  the  vaien.^*  It 
U  impossible  to  conceive  a  finer  conseat  between  words  and  notes.  Yet  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  Handd  meant  only  to  exptesi  the  teiy  hmnble  description  con- 
tained in  the  following  lines,  which,  howrvcr,  we  may  obserre,  have  the  iin.ii^n 
of  the  wind,"  m  common  with  oneoXtheliuest  genteacesof  icripturai  iimgery 
that  the  iuspitcU  volume  contains. 

Nasoe  al  bosoo  hi  rosea  euna 

Un  felloe  postorettoy 

E  con  Taurc  di  fortuna 

Giu!)^^'  rrgiip  a  doininar. 

PresM)  ai  trono  in  regie  fasce 

STentaiatD  an  sltro  nasc^ 

E  fra  rire  deUa  sorte, 

Va  gU  aimenti  a  pssoolar* 
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execution^he  will  iu  the  end  secure  a  mucii  more  high  and  lasting 
degrae  of  fame  from  the  feelu^  aad  the  judgmeat  of  all  peiw»e  of 
aenttbiUty  and  sound  taste. 


THE  OPERAS  OF  H.  K.  BISHOP. 

^ThE  possible  combinations  of  niusical  notes  are  so  various,  that  W6 
may  fairly  consider  them  to  be  inexhaustible ;  and  when  these  com- 
binations are  employed  to  express  tlie  sentiments  and  the  passions  of 
the  mind)  as  they  do  when  united  with  woids  in  compositions  for  the 
voice,  a  new  term  is  superadded.  This  term^  however,  may  be  said 

>  to  reduce  the  power  of  multiply  wg  and  diversifying  musical  phrase^ 
because  it  not  only  limits  their  use  to  the  expression  of  particular 
idetis,  but  also  circumscribes  the  composer  to  the  compass  of  the 
humnn  voice.  When,  therefore,  wc  look  back  upon  the  aires  that 
Lave  pnssed,  the  numberless  musicians  who  have  clevuled  llicmbcivcs 
to  this  tlep;irtment,  at  all  times  the  most  favourite  vehicle  of  musical 
gratiiic.it  ion  to  the  world  iu  general,  it  will  not  be  marvellous  if  we 
should  find  little  of  wliat  is  really  new  in  the'compoititions  of  the 
present  day.  But  in  those  arts  which  address  themselves  to  the 
imagination  as  well  aslo  the  senses,  It  will  be  obvionsthaA  thisre  must 
1)0  a  continual  progmsion,  according  to  the  delicacy,  strength,  ex- 

-tension,  and  polish  of  that  directing  faculty  which  enlarges  the 
bounds  of  our  perceptions,  and  afl'iirds  us  fresh  means  of  enjoy- 
ment;  ami  if  exaniiric  the  productions  of  any  cinss  of  artists,  in 
all  age?  and  countries,  wcsljall  find  their  works  advaiirifi!:  f^f'^dually 
with  the  intellectual  acquireuicnls  ul  the  times  and  nation  in  which 
tliey  live,  and  we  shall  see  that  genius,  though  it  always  precedes^ 
nevertheless  precedes  at  no  such  immeasurable  distance  ns  is  com- 
monly represented,  the  general  march  of  those  minds  for  which  its 
powers  are  exercised.  That  such  is  the  universal  law  of  nature,  may 
Be  gathered  from  the  plain  reflection,  that  the  means  must  be  al^ 
vra^'s  fitted  to  the  end^the  a^ent  to  the  object  upon  which  it  Is  de* 
signed  to  act.  TJic  members  Ihdt  make  up  tlie  mighty  mass  WO  call 
society,  like  the  atoms  tlint  form  a  gigantic  \))  raoiid,  lie  closely  and 
camjmcflr  tnr^cther,  and  riM*  above  each  otlier  from  the  base  to  the 
summit  in  harmonious  ajul  uninterrupted  succession.  We  may 
imagine  the  gradations  of  iuiellect  to  ascend  m  similar  degrees^  and 
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In  proportions  scarcely  less  Jregular.  The  lofucst  and  the  last  grain 
of  sand  ia  alooc  and  above  the  rest,  but  there  is  a  connection  iuii* 
flUUeaiid  complete  from  this  grain,  dono  to  the  low  and  broad  stca- 
tmn  si  the  bottom.  Without  such  an  arrangement  of  parti  ia 
■ocietji  an«i  in  the  intellect  which  regulates  the  advances  of  art,  the 
cooaiunicatiDg  contact  vould  be  broken.  There  wonld  be  at  sonw 
point  an  impamble  voidy  and  the  progress  of  civiltnlion  would  be 
stopped.  But  we  perceive  the  continual  diffusion  of  knowledj^e,  and 
from  this  law  of  nature,  in  regai  d  to  mind,  criticism  ^ndicrs  oae  of 
its  mobt  nt'ccs-sary  and  nsefti!  canons— viz.  to  consider  every  produc- 
tion, with  relation  to  the  state  of  the  art  at  the  time  such  production 
appears. 

Ma.  BitaoPi  whose  works  are  to  be  the  subject  of  our  present 
discnssion}  comes  late  into  the  arena  of  public  oompetition  $  and 
it  seemed  to  us,  that  we  could  place  him  fairly  bj  no  other  method 
than  by  a  oomplde  and  cautious  examination  of  the  oomposiCioiia 
of  all  the  writers  of  eminence  who  have  gone  before  hire  in  the  de« 
partment  to  which  be  more  particularly  belongs,  namely,  th;it  of  tho 
stage.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  this  gentleman's  productions, 
entitle  him  to  a  degree  of  respect  that  will  not  be  f  )un(]  to  fijjpcrtaiii 
to  many  ot  his  pretlecessors — and  if  lie  has  been  exceeded  by  some, 
and  by  some  who  arc  stili  living  to  enjoy  their  wcU-deser?ed 
honours,  there  is  yet  no  one  who  at  the  present  day  fills  so  laige  a 
poition  of  the  field  oi  public  vision  as  himself.  In  the  course  of 
our  investigation,  we  have  been  forcibly  struck  with  the  justice  of 
the  general  obiervations  with  which  we  commence  our  article.  Since 
the  earliest  age  of  the  Eagliih  opera,  the  ascent  to  our  present  posi* 
tioa  risen  with  so  |ifradual  and  easy  a  slope,  that  afler  Matthkit 
JjOCK,  wc  confess  we  are  little  able  to  discover  or  to  indicate,  at 
any  parfii  ular  moment,  any  sudden  or  important  rise.  Perhaps  we 
ought  to  premise,  that  we  have  not  strictly  confined  our  cxamuiatioa 
to  £nglish  composers  ;  nor  wonld  sucii  a  course  have  been  sullicient 
Aoonr  purposes,  since  the  Italian  (and  in  an  early  stage  of  opera 
mriting)  the  French)  mnsicians  were  accessible  to,  and  were  studied 
Jl>y  jopr  oonntrynien.  The  inteicourte  between  the  proiesson  of  the 
several  countries  of  fiuropa  has  always  been  preserved  ;  *  and  iC 

♦  CoPEaABIO,  who  •was  the  master  of  Charle"?  t)\t'  F\r>K  i>  aiiiot!t:;^st:  the  fir?t 
M^mplftg.  He  was  an  EagUshouta  who,  alter  viiiiUug  iuiy,  returned  to  his 
own  country,  and  chaagcd  his  name  fien  Cooper  to  Coperarick 

c  c9 
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Enc^land  lias  been  slower  in  the  a(lo])hon  and  flic  circalation  of 
musical  taste  among  every  cla>s  of  her  subjects  than  Italy,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  owing  to  other  caufes  than  a  wtmt  of  knowledge  or  of 
genius  in  her  naUve  and  lier  naturalized  musiciann.  We  build  our 
assertion  rather  npon' indtvldaal  excellence  than  upon  numerical 
amounL  But  we  think  onr  method  of  examination  has  been  jost; 
because^  if  we  can  shew  that  the  improvements  of  our  foreign  pre- 
ccptora  were  in  alt  casrs  immediately  sought  and  attained  by  our 
countrymen,  and  if  we  can  prove  by  instances,  that  we  have  in  some 
points  prccciled  tlicni,  which  we  (liiiik  is  the  fact  in  the  lu  i  vuus  ex- 
pression of  Lock  and  PirncET.L,  we  must  M'ck  the  causes  of  the 
jiafional  indispo^^ii ion  to  receive  the  new  discoveries,  and  to  oiijoy 
the  new  delight,  in  other  sources  than  want  of  taiettty  iudustryy  or 
ac(]uisiUon  in  the  professors  of  the  science. 

Though  Da.  BuaNsir  considers  Eurydke  to  have  been  the  first 
opera  ever  performed  in  publiC}  the  primary  attempts  at  dramatic 
music  were  probably  made  at  an  earlier  period.  Enrydioe  was  pro- 
duced on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  IV.  of  Francci  to 
Mary  dt  Medicis,  and  acted  at  Florence  in  tCOC).  OttavIo  Riirirc- 
ciKi  was  llie  iiulhor,  Jacopo  Vehi  uikI  (iillio  Caccini  the 
composers.  Tlio  i)and  consisted  of  a  liarpstchord,  a  chifarone  or 
large  guitar,  a  viol  di  ganiba,  and  a  large  iute*  Thcso  instruments 
were  played  behind  the  scenes.  We  may  conceive  that  this  was  a 
very  rude  attempt,  and  the  opera  music  or  eanlo  parkmle^  as  it  wai 
then  called,  at  this  time  of  day  excites  no  other  emotion  than  curi- 
osity. The  specimens  preserved^  bear  a  nearer  resemblance  to  tho 
melody  of  a  chaunt  than  to  any  thing  else,  and  they  are  so  far 
below  this  now  refined  species  of  composition,  that  they  arc  greatly 
exalted  by  the  comparison  with  modern  chauntf*.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  air.  From  this  conimcncemrnf,  however, 
operas*  soon  grew  to  bo  more  frcqnent,  and  by  df  i:ices,  more  popu- 
lar and  more  musical.  It  was  iif  i  till  about  liic  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, that  the  learning  and  contiivanre  of  the  old  composers  gave 
way  to  simplicity,  to  melody,  and  fine  air,  and  what  in  one  emphatic 
term  we  now  call  bxprbssion.  The  words  then  first  imparted 
a  colour  to  the  music,  and  grace  and  propriety  were  studied.  Da* 

*  They  were  gciicrally  performed  in  the  palac  ps  of  Princrfi,  at  the  ccU^ 
bimtion  of  marriages,  or  on  10010  public  occasion  of  joy  and  festivitj  .  D«. 
BekKXT.  ^ 
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BuuNEY  relates,  tiiat  the  "^ave  recitatiye  began  first  to  be  inter- 
rupted with  that  ornamented  sort  of  stanza  called  Aria,*'  in  the, 
<)peni  of  Oimonef  set  by  Catalli  in  1649.  But  it  was  no(  till 
tilt  about  thirty  years  aOer»  that  mnstc  received  it$  great  improve- 
ment in  Italy,  by  the  works  of  CAEissiim,  Luioi,  Cbsti,  and 
SiBAiinLt^A.  In  tliose  of  the  former,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  same 
learned  critic,  that  "  there  are  more  traits  of  fine  melody  than  Uk 
any  writer  of  the  17lh  century.'* 

AltlK)ii^!i  we  are  now  exatniiiiiii^  tlie  rise  anil  proi^ress  of  dramatic  ^ 
composition,  we  cannot  throw  out  ot  our  view  tlie  general  advance" 
ment  of  music,  for  as  in  the  early  stage  of  the  science  the  style  of 
the  church  was  in  a  manner  translated  to  the  theatre,  so  the  fiteatre 
nUioiately  reciprocated  varteCy  and  ornament  with  the  different 
branches  that  grew  oat  of  the  parent  tmnli.  Sach  would  be  the 
natural  consequence  of  composers  addressing  their  talents  and  atten- 
tion to  different  departments.  From  the  beginning  of  the  next  cen* 
tnry  a  succession  of  genius  continued  to  arise,  and  gave  to  music, 
of  every  sort,  the  solidity  and  the  polii>h  liiut  we  now  enjo}'.*— 
The  stage  affording  the  fullest  Rcope  lor  the  employment  of  what- 
ever discoveries  were  made  in  the  l;ini::;iiaire  of  musical  expression, 
very  naturally  became  the  richest  depository  ot  art.  It  has  gone  on 
Up  to  the  present  day  to  attract  the  greatest  share  of  ability^  and  to 
employ  all  the  powers  both  of  theory  and  of  practice  in  its  service. 
Italy  took  and  has  kept  the  lead,  althougli  the  progress  of  society 
bas  at  length  enabled  othec  oonntricB  of  Europe  to  make  almost 
equally  rapid  advances.  Having  thus  given  an  outline,  which 
though  faint,  may  be  sufficient  to  direct  those  who  wish  to  examine 
info  the  matter  more  deeply,  whence  and  where  to  trace  tlie  course 
of  the  threat  s(reain  ol'  musical  instrucliorij  we  sliall  come  to  the  more 
immediate  object  of  enquiry,  tmc  musical,  drama  of  oua  own 

COUNTRY. 

And  here,  as  it  is  not  our  purpose,  to  give  a  history  of  the  English 
opera,  but  merely  to  follow  and  compare  the  improvements  of  suc- 
ceeding timet,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  referring  our  readers 

*  Scarlatti,  Gasparini,  Lotti,  Pergolesi,  Marcello,  Hasse,  Por- 
roRA  BoNOMi,  and  Haudbl,  appealed  tO'instniet  and  to  delight  maakiocL. 
Of  AtEitANORO  Scarlatti,  who  floarishc<l  ahoat  1704,  Da*  Bnamrtafi, 
that  his  ^mius  was  truly  creatiTe,  and  I  find  part  of  his  property  among  the 
stolen  goods  of  all  the  b»t  sonpoiers  of  the  first  £9rty  or  fiftf  yevs  of  tlm 
prcseut  cantury/'  .  ^.  . 
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for  a  more  minute  account  to  SiA  Jouw  Uawmni'  and  Ds* 
Bubney's  Histories. 

Tlie  eafliest  writer  for  the  stage  to  vrhoni  vie  turn  is  Hemrt 
Lawbs,  who,  in  1037 ^  let  tlie  loogs  in  Milton*!  Comm*  Tbedm- 
matac  efforts  of  this  composer  (who  also  assisted  in  the  music  ap« 
pesded  to  some  entertaimnent  at  RutIaDd*hoMes  nnder  %ht  manege* 
ment  of  Sin  William  Datevaitt,  mi  1656^  ate  andoobledlj  of  • 
very  uninterestinj^  character ;  but  we  cannot  wholly  subscribe  to  iho 
judgment  oi  critics  who  have  asserted  that  his  compositions  are 
entirely  devoid  of  nir.  Tlicy  .stand  indeed  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance from  the  polislic;!,  beautiful,  and  diversilied  iiielodics  of  a 
later  d<iy ;  biit  there  are,  we  arc  of  opinion,  in  Lawp.s's  writings  the 
fodiments,  the  first  links  in  the  chain  clearly  discernible.  We  most 
not,  in  common  candour,  compare  thb  old  musician  with  auj  other 
than  his  eotempomries  and  his  immediate  successor ;  aad  in  so  doiqg 
we  cannot  out  him  off  from  bis  natural  rights  bjr  neglecting  to  place 
liim  at  the  fouudatton.  There  is  indeed  a  resemblance  in  some 
points  evefi  between  bim  nnd  Pones ll,  the  .greatest  of  our  early 
Kngli.sli  nia?»ters.  Remote  from  our  age  as  is  the  time  in  which 
IIrnrv  La  WES  composed,  it  is  unneressary  for  us  to  say  more, 
bavins;,  in  mere  justice,  assi^^ued  liim  the  ])lace  which  we  think  he 
merits.  We  hii?e  sufficient  proof  of  the  liiuitations  imposiii  upon 
bis  fancy  by  the  stale  of  the  art  nnd  of  manners*  at  the  time  he 
lived.  The  wonls  in  Comtttt  which  he  was  called  upon  to  set,  wem 
in  the  grandest  styh;  of  clamical  purify*  The  severity  of  MtLTOH^e 
taste,  the  rank  of  the  noble  peraonsf  wlio  song  his  airs,  and  the  pwH 
bably  slight  practical  dexterity  they  had  attained,  would  have  all 
conspired  to  awe  and  deter  the  compos*»r  from  Jiny  attempts  at  what 
would,  ni)  doubt,  have  tin  ri  been  tlioiiti,!*!.  (had  tiicy  been  tliou^ht  of 
at  all)  the  c"^travnTiQ:;tnr.es  of  the  art.  Neither  haJ  he  enjoyed  any  of 
t!ie  helps  wluc'i  'uivi-  br.cn  sincp  derived  from  the  g^rndual  perfecting 
of  vocal  and  iastrumrntn]  cxocuiion.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  re- 
gard titcf^e  specimens  of  the  earliest  ICu<^lish  dramatic  music,  in  the 
light  0f  the  unaided  experiments  of  one  who  makes  the  discovery  of 
a  new  application  of  some  of  the  latent  powers  of  a  science* 

*  Mr.  Godwin,  in  (he  life  of  Chancer,  has  very  ably  contended  fiir  and  mta^ 
blishcd  the  principle  we  here  adopt. 

f  Comus  was  first  artcd  atfjudlow  Castle,  h^^forr  the  FLirl  of  Bndijrwnter, 
Presidotit  of  Wales,  and  tbe  pciDftjp^  pertbruers  were  Lord  Bracid>'  auc^iUM 
lady  Alice  Egertoo. 
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Of  llic  works  of  Matthew  Lock,  who  immediately  succeeded 
H£NRY  Lawbs,  one  specimen  has  not  only  surmed  the  oblivioiu 
band  of  time,  but  it  still  maip tains  an  unassailed  ascendaucy.  The 
musio  of  Macbmu  not  ouly  keeps  its  place  in  the  representations 
of  that  firat  of  English  tcagedies^  bat  is  efen  in  these  days  of  tcfine* 
neat  heard  with  pecnliar  sensations  of  delight,  and  so  intimately 
assoeiatod  with  the  hi^li  poetry  of  those  beings    so  wild  in  their 
attire,'*  that  it  woald  now  be  imi>os8ible  to  attempt  to  separate  them. 
There  is  indeer!  a  fresh  aad  brcatiiirig  spirit  of  oriirtnalitv  about  the: 
airs  and  chornssps  ihni  incHnos  us  orilirely  to  di-^scnt  from  Dr. 
Burney's  jtutgmcnt  with  regard  to  their  being  written  upon  the 
model  of  Cambert  and  Lulli,  to  fall  in  with  the  prertilections  of 
CsAaLBs  II.  and  his  Court.      His  roasic,  (says  Dr.  B.)  for  the 
vitchcs  in  Blaebetb^  which^  when  produced  in  1674,  was  as  smooth 
and  airy  as  any  of  the  time^  has  now  attained  by  age  that  wild  and 
savoge  east  which  is  admiiably  suitable  to  the  diabolical  characters 
that  are  soppoked  to  perform  it.'*  What  the  Doctor  attributes  to 
age  we  give  to  genius.   Loca*8  music  we  consider  to  be  as  inspired 
as  the  poetry  itself;  and  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  Cambert  and 
liULLi,  no  more  than  the  fcalurcs  common  to  cojiiptjicrs  of  the  same 
date,  wliich,  (as  we  have  before  observed)  may  in  ahnu^t  all  in- 
stances be  traced.    They  scctn  to  mark  the  mtellectuul  intercourse 
and  the  blended  studies  of  the  musicians  of  different  countries,  but, 
with  great  defei^nce  for  Dr«  Burney*s  authority,  we  venture  to  think 
they  afford  Tcry  inadequate  proof  of  direct  imitation.   We  deem  this 
-mmkf  when  compared  with  the  Comus  of  Lawbs^  to  exhibit  the 
most  rapid  and  striking  adTancement  of  any  cr;nposition  of  anjr 
subsequent  period.  According  to  the  reserTatioa  made  alwve,  we 
do  attribute  something  of  this  to  the  progress  of  music  in  France  and 
the  example  ul  that  country,  imparted  by  the  pursuits  and  encourage* 
ment  of  the  Court  of  the  restored  jNTonarch  ;  it  is  certainly  tliis  rescr- 
yation  that  smooths  the  slope  bctvrccn  Lawes  and  Loc&;  but  the 
music  of  Macbeth  is,  strictly  speaking,  in  the  htgiicst  degree  original, 
full  of  £re^  fancy^  and  legitimate  czpiession.*  It  tesselates  with  the 

♦  Mr.  Burgh  J  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Music,  (which  book,  hv  the  w  ay,  is  ahnost 
word  for  word  a  transcript  from  Dr.  Duriiey,)  asiierU  as  follows : — ''^  Many 
fansf^ne  the  justly  eelebrattd  music  in  Macbeth  to  be  tiie  production  of 
;  it  certainly  bears  a  strUdng  fMCmblance  to  his  peculiar  sty\v,  and  is 
bey«nd  comparison  suprnor  ta  any  otiier  work  of  Matthew  Jvork  u  hich  lias 
come  down  to  us.  A  musical  ixieud  of  the  author  of  this  note  assured  hifu  that 
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rarest  work  of  the  Poet's  miraculous  imaginutimi,  and  its  iinmort.ility 
hhcv,>  tlinf  1/ocK  ^vas  wortb)r  to  be  the  composer  iot  Suakbs- 
rcARt  s  bubliuK>l  incantations.* 

The  immediate  succcstor  of  Matthew  Lock  vfm  the  boast  and 
ornament  of  English  roOfiOf  Henry  PoacELLy  whom  Dr.  Bumcj 
lias  rated  in  his  oirn  science  with  Suakbspbarb,  If iltoh,  Locrb^ 
and  NswTOir,  in  poetry,  metaphysics  and  philosophy.  We»  how- 
ever, are  now  confined  to  consider  PgncBiiL  as  a  writer  for  tha 
stage,  and  in  this  yiew  we  cannot  admit  that  he  transcends  his  pre- 
decessor so  immeisureabty.  Per RCELt.  is  eminently  national,  lie 
informed  liis  art  with  the  nervous  aud  energetic  character  of  English 
thougiit  and  Eii£rii^h  simplicity.  Th^erc  is  a  purity,  strength,  and 
dignity,  about  all  dial  iie  di  I  hetiitiag  the  chaste  and  steady  d is posi* 
lions  of  the  Engliiih  people;  the  continual,  and  somewhat  monoto* 
nous  preference  he  has  sticwn  for  the  minor  key,  bean  the  peculiar 
stamp  of  his  age.  His  range  ii  wider  in  every  senie  than  Lock's  ; 
but  we  cannot  allow  that  in  other  respects  PvaoBLL  very  far  ex- 
ceeded liiin.  There  is  in  Lock's  Macbeth^  for  so  short  a  piece,  fnll 
as  much  6re,  force,  and  elegance,  as  in  PuacBLL^s  Tempesty  which, 
as  a  vrhole,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  his  dramatic 
yrorks.  There  are  certainly  in  (he  Tempest  more,  many  inure  j)as- 
sj'ijes  of  inimitable  adaptation  of  sound  lo  sense,  but  I)0  it  remem- 
bered he  nourished  neatly  half  a  century  later  than  Lock,  and  en- 

bc  possessed  ihe  original  score  of  the  miistc  m  Macbeth,  in  Henry  Purccli'f 
mvu  hand  writing.*'  Anecdotes^  to).  %  page  457 — Note.  IVe  dissent  entirety 
from  the  opinion  thus  expressed,  principally  because  it  was  at  any  time  in  the 
pofrer  of  Ptircrl!  or  exerutors,  wh»  appear,  by  their  publication  of  Purc^iirs 
^oiUiumou;;  works,  to  huTC  kid  a  proper  estiniatioa  of  his  talents,  a  deep  rc«-pect 
for  his  memory,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  perpctaste  bit  fame,  to  ha^e  asserted 
his  right  to  Lock's  borrowed  goods.  The  &ct  of  a  pertoo  luiTing  a  score,  (for 
it  must  be  Terj'  diflicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  prove  any  such  document  to  be 
ihe  unpnnl  i^rore)  ofihp  nni^ir  in  Macbeth,  in  PurceflN  hand,  shf-Ms  fiothi-t^ 
more,  prima  JadOj  than  that  Pun  oll  copied  it,  a  circumstance  at  tliat  tiiiie  ex- 
ceedingly probable.  Tradition,  we  think,  completely  cstablbbes  the  justice  of 
appending  Lock's  name  to  the  music  of  Macbeth. 

♦  The  second  strain  in  "  tfic  witches  dance"  is  amongst  the  mo*«t  singularly 
line  adaptations  of  ide^il  expression  that  we  know  of.  It  shnk'"<  the  >cry  «>ul, 
and  prepares  the  hearer  for  preternatural  terrors.  There  is  so  striking  a  re- 
■seaibbuice  between  this  itnun  and  Handel's,  *^  do  ihe  ma&om  to ftifuv§^ 
rage  logeiher^**  that  it  is  scarcery  n  ithin  the  bounds  of  credibility  to  believe 
that  the  spark  was  not  given  to  Haiiders  train  of  thought  by  thb  movenient. 
**  The  dance  of  furies*'  clearly  cuut^tius  the  elements. of  PurceWs  cbnces  of 
iriod^  and  spirits  in  the  Tempest,  ui  despite  of  the  force,  the  richuess^  and  tiic 
variety  mpersddod  by  the  aiece  exteaded  meiodjr  of  PurceU. 
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jbjed  the  advantages  of  a  larger  aoqnalntanee  with  the  masie  of 
fereigii  composen,  whfle  he  was  uiged  forwaid  by  the  stimulus  of 
greater  public  syropath|r  aad  appiobation.  His  genius  was  indeed 
as  tmly  original  and  enthnsiastie  as  it  was  ezaberantty  fertile.  To 
this  hour  Pu  rcbll  stands  without  a  rival  in  tlie  fire  and  tmpctnostty 
witii  wiiich  he  first  animated  that  urnamenteil  sf^^lc  of  aria  parlanlCy 
scarcely  differing  from,  yet  harcH  v  amountino^  to  what  ?h  now  iintfcr- 
sfood  by  rtccompanied  recitative.    Hut  by  nothing  is  be  lUMrc  tlistin- 
gaislied  than  by  transitions  so  varied  and  so  pregnant  with  elevated 
thought  and  uncommon  expression  as  to  have  defied  imitation* 
Vocal  passages  are  not  susceptible  of  mure  imaginatioui  more  gran* 
deur^  or  more  strength,  (set  off  too  with  no  small  portion  of  alegance|> 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  song  of    Ye  twice  ten  hundred  DeUkt^^ 
and  the  duet,  ^  ifing  all  tft  Mutes f'**  both  selected  (rom  his  operatic  , 
works.   Whoever  will  study  Purcbll^s  writings  (and  they  are 
among  the  first  solid  and  proper  fonndations  of  an  English  style,^ 
Vt-ill  i\nd  inthciu  as  legitimalc  a  use  ol  ihe  power  of  fancy,  inthe illus* 
tratioa  of  words  by  harmony  and  melody,  as  in  any  composer 
extant.    To  quit  for  a  moment  the  straigUt  line  of  our  course  of 
observations  for  the  sake  of  the  comparison,  we  may  say,  thai  ho 
wants  the  smoothness  and  the  polish^  and  he  fells  short  in  the  gene- 
ral view  of  the  magnificence  of  Arms,  H  akdcl,  and  Hay»n,  but 
hev  more  truly  original|  more  nervous^  more  truly  Bnglish,  than 
hb  more  popuhir  successors.    His,  however,  was  the  ago  of  vi» 
gorous  composition.  Like  the  earliest  poets  he  has  full  pospession  of 
nearly  all  the  prtmasTal  natural  images  and  resonrees  of  yocal  expres- 
sion.|    The  Uiti-  and  mure  captivating  composers  wliom  we  naineiiy 
liavG  adilcd  th(  <^rai  rs  of  refinement  and  of  superior  perfection  in  the 
art,  but  we  question  whether  Uandkl  himself  has  employed  one  or 
two  voices  in  so  resistless  a  manner,  where  he  is  unaii]e4  by  the  inspired 
hingnage  of  the  sacred  volume.   |n  secular  compositions)  we  know 
not  where  to  look  for  Handrl^h  superiority  in  yigour  of  conception, 
boldness  of  adaptation,  or  even  in  simple  grandeur.  As  we  thus  call 
up  the  mighty  dead,  Pv^obll  staads  before  us,  the  .^SKhylus  of 

♦  The  Indian  Qurrn. 

+  At  the  knighting  of  Don  Quixote  in  the  Massacre  of  Pari«!. 

X  Dr.  Burney  says,  (Hist,  of  Music,  vol.  3,  page  511,)  iiilhe  accent,  pas- 
ikm,  and  expi^enion  of  Bogltsb  words,  the  vocal  mniic' of  Pnroell  is  sometimes, 
io  my  feelings  as  superior  to  Handel's,  as  an  original  ppemto  a  tran<;iarioii.''^' 
tliis  is  eisctly  dswriptiTe  of  the  distinction  we  June  endeaimired  to  make. 

]>  d 
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£ngli!;1i  music.  Still,  iMever,  yrkvn  wc  look  imckward,  the  grada^ 
tioQ  from  Lock  seeiliB  to  us  1o  bejtiet  aad  easy,  coRsidcr tng ilm  betpt 
PvBCBLfi  enjoyed  in  a  m^n!  eiCtewbe' knowledge  ollbfcigii  eonpo* 
ten  and  the  impulici  imparled  by  the  growing  encontagemefltof 
moaic  and  the  increosiiig  sym|>atliy  and  lefinemeniof  his  aiwliton* 
PuacBLL  was  born  in  1658,  and  died  at  the  age  af  97,  and  for  near* 
Ij  SO^cars  after  his  dcatli,  tlic  li  .>torian  of  sciciicpwe  hayc  so  often 
quoicii,  relates,  that  liis  rmiHu^  uioiie  ^ns  hear  l  wifii  pleasure.  To 
brini;  then  widiiri  a  focus  tlie  s^reat  inlJ)l  (>^  onictits  nridc  hy  liiiii,  we 
owe  to  ills  goaiuH  ihc  enliirgenieut  of  the  sphere  of  Dramatic  mnsic 
hy  the  more  frequent  introduction  of  single  soi^  and  duets,  the  use 
#f  more  imjMsaioned  and  more  graceful  pa»;a^es,  and  above  all  tht 
appUoatioA  of  the  yarious  transitione  <if  which  the  art  is  saseeptiblef 
both  ill  harmony  and  melody,  by  raodufation  and  by  changes  of  tlma 
ftoid  contrasted  modes  of  elpressioo.  Snch  were  the  additions  to  the 
principles  of  Dramatic  com|>osition  made  by  flRiiaY  Pcjrcbt«i>.* 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  period  t»hen  an  inferrognum  of  some 
4lufatioa  was  interposed  between  the  deatii  of  Pur<  i.f.l  ami  ihc 
appearance  of  any  popular  cmdi'hife  for  the  approhatior»  of  the 
J^nglish  public.  Ffoiu  tit  is  evt-iit,  whicii  took  place  in  1695  lo 
1773,  when  AaME's  first  opera  of  7?o$»i/Mmc<  appeareil,  we  meet  with 
no  other  names  than  thoM  of  Wblhoit,  Banistbb,  Ecolbs, 
PsriJsCHff  Gallia BD,  and  Lampb,  who  scarcely  arrest  attention 
Ibr  a  moment.  In  this  interval  a  light  tiad  broke  in  npoa  the  oausi* 
cat  world  of  the  most  powerful  kind,  and  it  is  necessary  for  lis  ta 
step  aside  from  our  regular  path  in  order  lo  s^ivc  the  eloeidatioB^ 
(pomposilions  so  diiferent  from  thobe  which  immedisEtely  pre* 

•  The  public  are,  we  bclicTC,  indebted  to  the  classical  taste  of  Mr.  Bautle* 
MAX  for  the  performance  of  whaterer  conceit  mnsic  of  FurceU  now  remains 

to  us,  with  the  exception  of  Mmt  Br.^s,  **  Ve  (icke  ten  hundred  Deities^''* 
*'  Suul  (liiit  fhc  tVifrh  of  Entfoi\''  the  Frost  srrnvhi  Kins;  Arthur^  and  ahcnc  all, 
*'L^/  the  drcudjul  ciigmcf  qfcfcrntd  icill,'^  now  live  oii!v  hy  his  powerful  and 
energetic  conception  und  CKecution  of  their  genuine  Kngli^h  expression.— 
l¥e  hod  recently  an  opportunity  of  hearing;  those  fongs  sung  by  a  professor  of 
t&rskriate  esiineiice,  wlio  nourished  nearer  ta  the  time  of  PuroeU  than  any  otiicr 
now  iivinj:.  and  was  taujjht  by  niastf  rs  to  whom  the  absolute  style  of  thn  eom- 
pnsrr  M  handed  down  by  t  t'i  tain  tradition.  It  dilfers  little,  if  at  all,  from 
that  of  the  great  singer  to  whom  uc  owe  the  obi t^tious  this  note  is  written  to 
anknovledKc. 

f  Pepusch  was  a  very  learned  theorist ;  hnt  none  of  his  vocal  conpositiont 
huTe  lived  except  thr  bmutiful  Catttata  of  Alexis.  lie  adapted  the  popolar 
tuuefe  to  Oie  aoags  iu  tke  Ucggu's  Opera,  and  wrote  the  orertue* 
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ceded  lliem  should  seem  (a  require.  A u n  k  was  imqncstiouably  a 
muuk  of  ike  tiiiesl  musical  Uictt  but  the  e.\traordiu.iry  novt^lty,  in* 
yoatton^ mid  giace,  (still  liowe?ar  eombioed  Yi'ith  a  national  btiiis  ni 
iMng&ti  vod  purttjr)  wbicli  reign  tlirongbcmt  hb  woric8«  were  de^ 
rived  fim  tudi  awiilaniwwy  as  we  maj  yiMitac^  to  sayy  no  oompowr 
had  prmously  enjoyed. 

The  .leaming^  and  odntrivasee  displayed  in  ebmpotiitons  for  tba 
okurch  had  only  just  begun  to  yield  during  the  early  part  of  tiro 
I7tb  century,  lu  tl»e  study  of  a  strain  of  writin*  that  ainicd  to  capti- 
vate the  general  afi'cctiaiis  ot^  inaukind.  At  the  close  of  thrtt  period 
dramatic  music  had  nut  only  attained  a  hi<r't  dcs^rt^  of  excellence^ 
but  the  entire  performance  had  risen  to  a  pitch  which,  if  we  arc  to 
aalcalaie  by  its  effects,  loia  4iat  einoe  been  'Osseeeded.  In  Venioo 
alane  pK  hiuidiad.aad'iifiy«'eight  openn  ivere'prodtioed  in  lew  than 
a  emUajf  aad  thnmgboat  cmnry  oitj  of  Italy  the  iiiilNcal  4rftaM 
nas  caUivaled  with  almost  oqaal  ardor.  T'be  oataral  «Ohwq««ioi  ^ 
was  a  proportionBte  advanoemoat  in  «ll  that  appertained  to  eneh 
exhibitions.  Tlie  poli»lied  Metastasio  had  given  to  (he  sta^e  a 
classical  drama.  In  sin^ini^  more  especially  the  prof^ress  of  the  love 
of  music  was  to  be  particularly  observed,  and  as  the  mere  notation 
oonveys  but  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  the  spirit,  and  beauty  that 
Mongs  to  passages  of  vocal  expressioa,  it  follows  that  compoeeia 
would  acqaiie  now  ideas  of  adaptation  from  a  Bednlom  attention  to 
fimthed  aiagiis.  Soon  after  the  end  of  the  oentnry  the  nanm  of  th« 
two  SoAxifATTiSy  of  G^ASPAaiat,  CALBAaA,  and  BoNoaeiirf, 
wwndcd  thionghoat  the  Continent,  and  in  1710  HAwoBiyappesred 
in  Enghnd.  From  abont  that  date  the  Italian  opera  obtained  a 
regular  footing  in  this  country.  Margarita  i>e  i/EiMyB  and 
NicoLiNi  were  the  precursors  of  sini^crs  yet  more  emuieut  than 
themselves.  In  1720  the  Academy  of  Music*  \vm  formed  imder  the 
iraraediate  patronatre  of  llie  Kino  and  ttic  nobdity^  and  HandbLi 
fioMONCiNi,  and  AttiliO)  began  to  compose  for  suoh  tingen  as 
fowMiNO,  CuzzoNi,  Faustina,  and  FAaiaBLlri,  who  vnw  ftaH 
aoBie  >  years  after  legnlarly  beard.  Thus  at  onoe  the  Toll  tkle  of 
toienoe^  taste,  and  gentus,  roshed  in  npon  thb  conntiy,  and'aidod  by 
••ah  csniabtte  models,  it  will  not  appear  wondetfid  if  the  composers 
in  the  English  tfaaatre  who  641  next  under  oar  eauiiininatida  should 

♦  Set  note,  puge  69,  (No,  1.^  -  • 
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seem  to  possess  a  i)rii;roe  f>f  facility  and  poltsh  that  withoirt  tlie  know- 
le<!*f(M)f  tlifse  6u])plenjcnl:iry  facts  niii(lit  appear  truly  astomshini*; 
and  prodigioos.  The  cuUivatiou  ol  Italian  music  was  nol  ouljr  ih» 
imUitm  among  tire  higbiar  classesj  but  became  the  business  «id  the 
pasMcm  of  many  of  ifae  moat  disttngiiished  characters  of  that  age. 

JouM  Fjkbdbric  Lampb  was  a  Saxon  by  birth,  and  arrived  ia 
Eogland  about  the  year  1796.  His  fint  con^erablo  essay  wat  die 
opera  otAmeHa^  written  by  Habey  Cabby,  and  was  pioduoed  in 
1732  with  success.  He  also  wrote  the  mnsie  to  the  ptay  ratrodttced 
into  A  Midsummer  JS'iglifs  Dream.  In  the  nexL  year  the  J)rasronof 
JVaritlei/y  a  burlesque  imitation  of  tlie  Italian  o|>erfi,  was  bi ought 
out,  and  seemed  to  offer  not  less  attraction  to  llie  iVeqaeiiters  of  the 
Iilnglish  theatre,  than  the  compositions  of  Hamuel  and  iio^ncidiK 
iuid  afl'orded  the  more  elevated  ranks.  Tbere  is  frequently  a  prelti- 
mmi  nnd  raiiJy  in  any  one  of  his  passages  any  thing  beyond  a  piet- 
tiness;  Much,  of  the  humour  of  ike  Dragon  of  WmUley  is  noiw  how- 
ever lost  by  onr  not  being  noqnanled  with  the  parttonkr  parte  of 
the  ItalUn  dramas,  which  wowe  the  sobjecU  of  imitation.  Lampb^s 
fiuisic  is  consigned  to  oblivion,  nor  could  ive  perceive  in  our  exami- 
nation of  it  any  single  trait  worth  preservaiiun.  Uis  works  were 
jiumero<i5. 

Thomas  AuGUi^TiNE  Abne  was  a  singular  instance  of  that  pre* 
destinnte  taste,  which  is  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  peculiar 
organization,  the  existence  uf  which  among  other  less  splendid 
instances  has  i)een  since  confirmed  by  CnoTcn,  HiifiiBL9  and 
Mobabt.  His  first  stealthy  acquisitions  in  musical  sdence^  ande 
chiefly  during  the  night,  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  prindpal 
]MiTBuitof  his  life  and  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  father,  are  proofs 
of  that  irresistible  propensity  by  which  genius,  perhaps  univer- 
taUy,  goveniK  its  |K>sses8ors.    His  wns  tlic  pnre  and  vuilxiiiirht  love 
of  tlie  art,  generated  by  t^*e  plensiiraljN'  prrceplion  of  >\\('('t  yoiuids, 
for  although  H  \ni>ki/9  operas  had  Ix-^iin  to  draw  the  aacndon  of 
the  public,  Aksik  was  too  young  ciUier  to  comprehend  or  to  covet 
the  chances  of  profitable  exertion,  when  lie  resorted  lo  the  means 
lij  which  heobtaineil  the  first  rudiments  of  his  future  pvsfiessional 
skill.   We  ought  not  to  deviate  from  the  general  purpose  of  our 
essay,  but  we  could  not  pass  over  the  opportunity  tlus  afibrda  naof 
illustrating  the  |Kculiar  faculties  whiob  probably  led  to  the  fixtore  of 
all  that  was  natural  as  well  as  to  the  appropriation  of  all  the  exotic 
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cjpgaanp  visible  iu  A&NB^a  compoiitioiia.  His  firsl  work  was  to  fot 
Rosamond,  Addis  ox's  wett  known  opera.  Tmn  Thumb  and  Gnma 
ftUowcd.  TiMK  tvo  lail  oompotitinns.  still  live,  tad  aro ,  iMud 
•Aer  evniy  inlefmisnon  with  nsumtd  delight*  Amongst  a  lut,  ant 
ihort  of  lliirtjr  pieces,  Jrlaxorxet  appeared*  This,  if  not  ahaolntely 
a  novdy  was  a  bold  attempt ;  the  experiment  fan  apparently  set  to 
rest  the  question  of  the  support  an  English  audience,  consisting  of 
the  whole  public  oi  the  country,  would  be  induced  to  give  to  musi- 
cal tragedy.  Perhaps  the  highest  Ic^tiniony  that  Arnf/s  music  has. 
obtained  from  time>  has  been  the  continued  reception  ot  this  dramayi 
ngainsi  the  universal  national  sense  and  feeling  of  dramatic  effect* 
XSzcnllent  and  nttinotive  indeed  must  those  nin  be»  that  can  atone  to 
English  tsntimente  nnd  habits  fiar  the  noitative  and  thn  consnqoentr 
dtstinttion  of  nU  Intenst  in  the  Inng aago,  the  inohlents  and  the  plot.' 
It  it  snttciflnt  thai  scaicdijr  a  second  attempt  of  the  kind  has  been 
sinoe  ntade.* 

There  was  in  Aune's  compositions  a  natural  ease  and  elegance,  a 
flow  of  melody  which  stole  upon  the  senses,  and  a  fullness  and  variety 
iu  the  harmony  wliich  satistied  without  surprising  the  auditor  by  any 
new  affected  or  extraneous  modulation.  He  had  neither  the  f  igour  of 
FnBCBi«L|  nor  the  grandeur,  simplicity^  and  magniAceooe  of  ILar- 
DEL ;  he  apparently  aimed  at  pleasing*  and  he  has  falljr  saceeeded* 
Thn  Anlt  of  ArtaxarxUf  If  we  maj  be  nibwed  to  oompbun  of  so 
fuiltloM  a  peifonnancc^  is  the  letel  iinifennitj  that  pet vadns  thoi 
entire  picoe.  It  ia  sweet,  elegant,  and  appropriate ;  bat  4he  songs  of 
most  pretension  do  aot  strongly  alfect  or  carry  the  hearer  away.  It 
was  allotted  to  Abnb  first  to  give  to  English  singers  passages  of  eze* 
cution,  which  equalled,  in  point  of  dilliculty  and  compa&s,  those 
that  had  only  beea  heard  from  Italians  ot  the  best  schools.t  £?en^ 

*  Dr.  Wiluam  Boyce  wrote  a  musical  catcrtaiamcut  called  the  Chaplet,^ 
which  now  lies  amongst  the  things  forgotten:  it  is  in  one  act.  Tlie  dialogue  is 
carried  on  in  redtafive,  and  there  are  airs,  duets,  and  one  cluMrui*  Some  ec 
them  are,  we  helicve,  transferr<  <^  io  the  Burletta  of  Midas,  Push  ubttU  lln 
l/rlsk  boufl"  is  one  of  these.  TJMve  is  nothing  in  the  whole  thing  to  safe  it  fires^ 
oblivion. 

+  May  we  not  attribute  in  part  the  comparatively  feeble,  though  polished 
and  graciefiii  east  of  Aine's  writings  te  the  constant  hearing  thcj^alsetii,  who 
were  almost  the  only  esteemed  singers  of  the  age  during  which  his  taste  arast 

Lave  befit  ffiriTir-d  nml  his  sfudi"^  romplrtf^d.  Sincf  ihn  disappearance  of 
these  d^gradrd  beings,  we  think  wc  Uiscorer  the  gradual  return  of  a  more  vii^r- 
ous  M|lc  of  writing. 
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in  the  present  rct^  of  brilliant  exccntion,  it  is  hanllj  possible  io 
find  suiigs  ot  more  crowderi  nofalioru  "  Ff//  Kofl  ideas'*  and  *'  Tk€ 
sMier  iirefT*  are  still  indeed  amongst  the  standard  airs  of  a§iliijr  in 
MMlcerts,  and  the  entire  character  of  Mtmdane  has  been  ever  sindt 
Aeme^  time  the  amversal  trial  of  as  fin^tiih  iii|ger*s  ahUitiei* 
With  this  compMr  ended  the  HoceMien  of  mm  prindpltg.io  the  nit 
of  dramntic  writing.  Whnte?er .-of  novdCy  hnt  nnoe  htm  npfsoMM 
to  our  Mmicnl'DnuMt  will  not  hcifonnd  to^ioik  heyond  the  c^i^inal 
oast  which  pnrtiefllftr  composers  have  given  to  their  air  or  accompa- 
niment. Arne's  use  of  instruments  wa«  certainly  delicate,  but  he  is 
neither  so  scientinc  nor  po\Terful  as  later  composers.  W  e  perceive 
from  tlie  score  o(  ArtcwerxcSy  tliat  he  employs  the  oboes  principally, 
the  ^Intes  seldom,  and  the  clafinctts  in  two mngs  oolj*  In  tlic  beau* 
tiful  nir  if  o'er  Uie  cruel  tyrant,''  the  yioliiu-«ie  geWBlilUy  innniwi 
with  tiM  voice.  W e  dislUie  this  -mode  of  nooompanittantupoiiipfia* 
ciple;  it  adds  nothing  to  the  harmony,  and  is  disagieeikble  boA  to 
the  sMger  ancl  the  hearer  $  for  if  the.fnMraecocd  he  by  any  means 
broken,  (and  wlio  can  ensaie  it  in  ^▼ariont  neoetsities  of  bsealh* 
ini^,  speakitijT',  &c.)  the  eff<pct  is  interrupted  and  diminished;  deli- 
cate and  tasteful  are  however  the  epithets  witich  characterise 
Arve's  titstrumentatioii,  as^perhaps  they  best  descrilie  the 'attributes 
ot  his  style  and  manner. 

From  the  time  <4  Aatca  we  shall  And  it  difiloult  fmnoe  anjr 
dmonaiogical  onier.  Gomposen  rose  in  awift  soocemon,  aad  aarang 
ihem  esen  not  perhaps  removed  veiy'liur  from  eaoh  other  in  the  d^foe 
tff  talent,  thovjgtt  diiHering-considcsably  in  thonsodd  ofdispiayeng 
the 'ahiKlKs  they  possessed.  jAOKSosr  (of  Exeter)  .  eaaaot  be 
diniHcd,  though  be  wrote  little  comparatively  for  the  stage. — His 
Manner  "was  original  and  peculiar.  His  music  is  smooth  and  un« 
adcct(  d)  simple  and  pleasing.  Some  of  the  songs  in  "  The  Lord  of 
the  Manor'''  still  live.  ^''Witkin  this  shade**  aud  "  i^e*/  beauteous 
Jlower^^*  are  sweet  specimens  of  the  cantabile.  There  is,  however, 
somethiag  of  sameness  pervading  his  airs,  and  partioulaily  in  the 
dloies.  The  passages  of  his  bravoras,  as  few  as  they  are,  arc  not  so 
extensive  in  point  of  con^pass,  nor  do  they  aim  at  tlie  difficulties  we 
litid  in  thole 'Of  Abmb  and  of  after  wvitem.  Ills  basses  have  naoip 
jaotion,  and  bis  modulation  is  move  remote  than  Shielii's;  and 
vpoQ  tlie- whole  there  has  been  sufficient  stability  in  hi*  worhs  to 
presorve  them  down  to  the  present  times» 
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William  Lin^ley  is  a  promineait,  and  in  tUis  regard  a  worthkt 
Btnie.  Tke  mmic  of  the  Dmma  is  geaerallj  eeiiftnieled  with  siiii* 
pttcHyy  b«t  ike  uMiodiM  riw  to  a  bigk  pUoh  of  grace  aad  spirit iia 
It  in  some  instaaeas  wa  thmb  aoaier  to  AaitB  Ibaa  hit  cotom|mrarietf 
bai  finr  below  Imbi  ia  in  yenliaa  and  too^*  *^  Jdieu^  Hum  drear pile^ 
it  a  bcaatifal  toavaia  ma  styk  now  to  his  age,  very  oritri.ml,  elegant, 
and  delif^htful.  The  divisions  of  thin  song  have  fur  inoic  accordiince 
■with  the  words,  far  more  expression  than  belor»<^  to  soii«rs>  of  such  a 
iind.  This  opera  stjil  rrinnins,  nnd  h  used  as  n  U -^l  ot  new  vocalists, 
parlicuiarly  tiic  feiuaie  singers  of  pretension.  We  can  how«vec  but 
laaiark,  that  a  want  of  character  aad  ttrea^th  petfade  the  operas  oC 
thit  period.  Onoor  two  ovXj  taf?ive»  aad  thejr,  we  ate  aadaocd  to 
ielieve»  aie  indebted  for  their  esittonoe^oia  to  fable»  dialogae,  and 
the  collateral  eifcaoNlaaoet  connected  with  their  aathors,  than  to 
the  exoelltaoe  of  the  nauiie* 

CwAaifCt  Diaafv,  aiaidtt  a  varietj  of  song-wrttin^  to  ptodi^ 
oiislj  extensive  as  to  surprise  tliosc  who  have  waded  through  the 
astonishing  number  of  his  prwluctions,  was  the  author  of  some  rerjr 
pretty  opera  musin.  Tlie songs,  Ijowever,  which  will  .  nrvive  hitest^ 
lona  no  part  of  his  draraatic  compositions,  tliough  the  PatUock  and 
ike  Deserter  will,  for  a  very  long  time,  continue  to  be  occasional^ 
lepealad,  both  from  the  iutercstiag  teatare  of  the  table,  aad  th» 
lightf  airy  aad  lively  Mtic.  Diaaiir,  at  a  conpoter  for  tbe  ttagt^ 
it  aeither  dutingaitbed  by  partioalar  emniDace  aqr  by  any  ttrikiag 
deicicRcy .  He  ttaadt,  perhapa»  upon  the  exact  line  of  mediocrityi 
above  which,  while  tneh  men  at  8iMat.a,  Liw ley,  Jackson,  and 
Storacr,  have  risen  to  a  bold  height,  many,  bulb  before  and  subset* 
qiicnt  to  this  period,  have  fallen  below  i^  and  are  either  entirely  iott 
or  remembered  with  indifference. 

Of  William  Shielo  it  itdifficult  to  speak  in  terms  which  will  at^ 
ail  adequately  describe  our  sense  of  his  exalted  merit.  Late  es  be 
apptaredi  he  ttrock  out  for  htnuelf  a  ttyle  of  writing,  pnvr,  ohatte, 
and  origUMl.  Hit  great  promiaent  eharacCfriitioy  bowe?ert  it  t w- 
pLiciTT.  No  compoier  hat  em  woven  to  few  notee  into  tach  tweH 
and  irapfcetive  aielodiet,  "white  the  eomCmcttoa  of  thehatt  and  btr^ 
mony  is  alike  natural,  ea^y,  and  unaffected.  We  cannot  open  one  of 
his  operas  without  being  instanlly  captivated  with  this  quality  of 
Ids  music.  In  such  dcli<^htfid  little  entertainments  as  Marimi  and 
Mosina,  hit  aiu  breathe  all  the  fzethMt  and  parity  aad  beaaty  of 
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rural  life,  though  the  more  ornameatod  and  difl&eaU  ^rUare  carried 
ikr  beyond  the  comoKNi  style  of  bniTwa.  Shiblb  appean  to  bave 
^  been  singularly  foctunale  in  tbe  great  oompaM  and  agility  of  the 
female  singeta^  for  wboia  he  wrote  his  aifs  of  execntion.  I«  Marian 
there  is  an  oboe  long  of  imasiiig  extent  aqd  noeh  complication. 
In  most  of  his  works  where  he  introduces  broTuraS)  we  find  passages 
combining  the  difficulties  of  execution,  in  a  manner  which,  if  not 
absolutely  new,  lays  coiisidcrable  clainis  to  novelty,  and  full  ol  ihe 
same  ingenious  cast  of  expression  that  is  tlist  ermble  thro  ii^'iout  all 
the  parts  ol  iiis  style.  Perhaps  no  writer  is  so  rcMuirku!)!;  tor  songs 
containing  so  niucii  timt  is  strictly  nationaL  Atter  Purcell,  we 
consider  SiiiKL»  to  be  the  finest  and  most  perfect  example  of  really 
£ngUfth  writers*  Ballads,  in  all  tbe  different  modes  of  sentiment  and 
description,  aboand  in  his  operas.  Sea  and  banting  songs,  the  mral 
ditty,  the  oeavivial  song  and  glee,  the  sweet  sentimental  ballad  m 
so  frequent,  that  indeed,  with  tbe  occasional  interposition  of  songs  of 
Execution,  they  may  be  said  to  make  np  the  customary  and  conti- 
nual alternations  I  roni  uirtoair.  It  will  strike  the  observer  as  singu- 
lar, tliat  liUt-r  composers  for  the  staore  sh(»uld  have  made  so  little  use 
of  the  minor  key.  Shield  has  applied  it  in  a  most  beautiful  man- 
ner, in  the  course  of  our  study  and  analysis  of  his  compositions, 
we  bare  been  led,  Irom  time  to  time,  to  regret  tbe  incessant  appetite 
for  novelty  in  the  public,  which  oalls  for  such  continual  change  of 
fiwd,  and  that  can  biie  ns  from  this  fair  moantain,**  bnt  too  oflmi 
to  batten  on  a  moor.'*  Yet  neverthelew  the  taste  of  our  own  age 
bears  ns  out  in  the  lielief  that  as  much  of  Mb*  SHreLn's  music  will 
descend  to  posterity,  carrying  with  it  the  intrinsic  marks  of  finglhh 
genius,  as  of  any  otiier  writer  since  the  days  of  A  rne.  As  a  whole,  avc 
Lave  found  nothing  superior  to  Uonim.  His  works  are  very  numerous, 
tlioiigh  in  many  of  his  pieces  he  has  availed  himself  w  ith  felicity  of 
popular  airs  and  of  selections  from  Handel  and  foreign  compoiiers. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  work*;  of  Stepubx  Storage,  works  which 
enchanted  the  fieqnenlers  of  tbe  English  Theatre  daring  the  earliest 
part  of  our  iiyes,  we  are  obliged  to  eonfcss  we  have  experienoed  con- 
atderable  disappointment.  We  can  bestow  upon  Storaob  far  less 
piaise  than  Arom  mete  recollection  we  had  been  accustomed  in  com- 
mon with  others,  who  speak  of  his  compositions  upon  the  authority 
of  original  associations,  to  assign  to  them.   The  adaptation  of  the 
melodies  of  Iiaiiun  UoiU£)Okcr6  tu  tiic  woids  ol  new  operas  iiad  been 
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move  geneml  before  bis  time  than  is  saspected,  but  he  enlarged  the 
privilege)  not  indeed  sarreptitiomly  or  eovertlji  bat  openly  and 
lairly.   This  circumstance  detracts  rcrj  much  from  his  originality^ 
while  we  do  not  think  it  adds  greatly  to  his  reputation  for  taste.^ 
How  few  of  his  operas  or  airs  now  live  compared  with  those  of 
SiiiKi  u?     NVe  m;ik('  ihis  remark  in  order  to  show  that  we  do 
not  untii-'rvril UP  Sxo hate's  genius.    These  composers  flou rishfd 
about  the  same  Unw,  enjoyed  tiie  same  oppnrtuiudes  of  study  arid 
selection*   Shield  lives,  while  the  best  of  Storacb's  works  are 
gone  to  oblivion.  The  world  tbeiefoie  thinks  with  us.    TTie  Haunted 
Tpaar  and  the  Skge  of  Belgrade  wn  almost  the  only  pieces  that 
sarriTe  by  the  support  of  their  muiici  for  No  song  no  Supperj  the 
most  popular  of  the  larces  for  wjiich  he  comfposed^  u  played'  prlnci-' 
pally  on  account  of  Its  merits  at  a  dramatic  fiible.   The  PinOa  and 
Mahimniii  which|  strictly  speaking,  appear  tons  tocontaln  the  most 
learned  and  most  agreeable  music  of  all  hn  works,  are  now  nei- 
ther heard  uor  thought  of.    i  he  latter  (the  best  opera  he  com- 
posed) slumbtrs  probably  irom  its  difBculty,  an  I  fioiii  the  number 
of  its  characters.   Wc  arc  iaduced  also  to  think,  that  the  HaunUd 
Tower  aftd  the  Siege  of  Belgrade  owe  somewhat  of  their  preserva* 
tion  to  the  carious  ^t  of  their  being  almost  the  only  operas  con« 
itrncted  to  disphiy  the  powers  of  the  nmle  singer.  Artaxerxesi 
though  not  without  exceUent  tenor  songS)  is  most  especially  devoted  \a 
the  female  who  performs  ATmid^/  and  in  going  tbrongh  the  whoto 
catalogue  of  English  authors  down  to  this  date,  thefe  is  a  surprising' 
dearth  of  ^ongs  for  the  tenor.    Till  Mr.  IiicLEnoN,  Mr.  Kelly^ 
and  Mr.  Braham  appeared,  very  little  consideration  si  tni<;  t«>  have* 
been  bestowed  upon  llus  d apartment.    Even  the  Duenfia  is  nut  ex- 
uberantly supplied.  Storage,  who  wrote  for  Kblly  previously  to 
BaAHAM,  has  done  enough  in  (he  pieces  mentioned  to  eiTcct  their 
repetition,  and  that  is  all  thai  can  be  said.   On  this  account,  Mah'^ 
moud  might  have  heienfler  come  to  be  preferred  above  all  otheri^ 
were  it  not  for  the  incurabranoes  of  the  numberless  other  parts  that 
clog  the  main  design  and  add  to  its  diffienlty  of  feprcftentatbn.  It ' 
contains  some  Very  beautiful  things  in  many  styles. 

Of  Storacb,  fi^  a  whole,  it  must  be  said,  that  he  had  much  of 
of  science,  and  a  wide  range  of  acquaintance  willi  the  coraposi^io^l^i  ' 
of  foreign  writers  for  the  stage.    That  he  was  as  a  composer  ahvayfi 
aatiualy  soxoctimes  ocrvous^  and  generally  polished^  rarely  however 
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rising  to  anj  high  pitch  of  elegance  or  originality.  Tbere  is  mors 
merit  ia  bit  concerted  than  in  his  single  pieces.  His  glees  and  his 
chorusses  are  soniie  of  them  beantiful  and  elaboiate.  Fkoe  iimti 
ike  Utptr*$  Ugk^  ia  the  Inm  Chat;  Aij^urjkd  Umi  lowlf  bend* 
wgf^  in  Mttkmoud/  ^  JBear^  oh  hear  a  simple  sle/ry^  in  He  PMetf 
and  Hope  0  di$Umi  jojf  disehsingf^  in  No  Song  No  Supper;  mn 
amohj^  the  best  specimens  of  these,  Ttrhile  ^  Jfy  naUte  kind  I  hade 
(uiicuy^  and  the  Lullaby  uill  reniniii  among  tlic  melodies  con- 
secrated by  time  as  memorials  of  the  s(ren«]^h  and  simplii  iiy  of 
his  style.  Storage  stands  ia  our  estiniii  iun  as  he  is  placed  in  tKc 
order  of  (imCi  ncj£t  to  Shield,  though  at  some  distance  below  him. 

Samuel  Abnold,  Mus.  D.  waa  an  edacated  and  industrious 
musiciafl ;  tapid  alike  in  iiis  designs  and  <$xecatioo,  be  imagineil  and 
be  wrote  by  impulse  or  for  pay^  and  tbere  is  little  trace  in  any  of  hia 
works  ibr  the  stagci  of  more  than  a  facility  and  ease  wbich  laretjr 
raise  bim  abo?e  thecommoa  level  of  amusing  and  lively  composition* 
la  the  Cdui/e  o/Andakuk^  Inkle  and  Tmieof  and  tbe  CkUdren  in  the 
Woody  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  best  examples  of  his  dramatic  abi* 
lity.  A  UNO  I. u  di\  idcd  bis  time  and  aLlcaliou  iuiiong  too  manj  ob- 
jects to  be  emmeiiliy  successful  iuany  one  department.  He  was  at 
one  afid  tUe  same  lime  deeply  engaged  in  writing,  publishing,  con- 
ducting and  teaching.  His  gcuiwi  iacked  the  austerity  and  devo* 
tion  as  well  as  tbe  enthusiasm  necessary  to  the  periectioo  and  com* 
pletionof  great  undertakings,  or  tbe  maturity  of  any  capital  peifor* 
maiice.  As  a  writer  of  operasy  he  contlnnes  tbe  line  we  have  already 
estabi^hcd^  and  be  stands  below  StokacBi  and  very  little  above  bis 
immediate  successor* 

BliCHABL  KcLLT*  bas  both  produced  and  adapted  melodies 
which  have  enirii^'ed  some  siiare  of  puj>ul.irily,  atul  de?»crve  a 
greater.  '\'\\vy  are  always  light,  airy,  and  ai^reeable.  His  Blue 
Jliaitl.iiwCL  part  of  the  music  in  Pizarro  arc  precisely  of  this  &tamp» 
What  he  lias  borrowed  Irom  ilaly  is  commonly  well  chosen^  aud  if 
he  has  neither  manifested  deep  science,  laborious  application  and 
leiearcb,  nor  strong  originatityi  k  must  be  conceded  to  bim,  that 

*    Give  a  dog  an  ill  name  and  hang  hln/*  isith  the  pmwtb.   ^  M.  K.  com- 

po«cr  of  wiucs  and  importer  of  iiiust(\""  Sheridan':*  celebrated  itiscriptioii  for 
Ke!h's  d{>or,  given  him  whetj  he  iipplird  to  that  ''mad  wa^"  for  liis  iiiltMi-st 
with  TiiK  l^KiMci:  in  his  new  tratic  of  nine  nicrehaiit,  has  gone  far^  much  too 
lar  to  depredate  Mr.  Keliy^s  services  to  tb^  muiic  of  tbe  stsgB* 
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in  the  midst  of  a  life  devoted  to  another  branch  of  (he  profes- 
filoa  of  the  stage,  he  has  contrived  U)  appropriate  some  of  k^s  hours 
toindustry  of  verj  pleasing  efl^.  He,  like  Storage,  whose  ge* 
neral  ideas  he  may  perhaps  have  followed,  took  the  It;ilian  theatre 
for  hii  model}  and  tfansplante4  lofiie  of  its  grateful  abundance^ 
while  he  connected  and  oniamented  his  borrowed  inosic  with 
sketches  of  bis  owQ. 

The  compositions  of  Atwood^*  Rbbyb,  and  Da?Y|  are  entitled 
]>erhap8  to  more  respect,  and  as  original  composers  they  may  stand 
higher  J  what  Ihey  have  done,  though  not  ill  done,  scarcely  gives 
tlicir  names  a  sqfficient  bao^  ancy  to  sustain  them  above  the  stream 
of  comraon  music,  which  is  just  seen  in  its  course  and  forgotten. 

John  Bra  ham,  liiic  Michaci^  Kellt  was  at  once  tlie  £rs( 
tenor  singer  of  the  theatre,  and  the  composer  of  many  q(  tlie  operas 
in  which  he  sung.  It  is  singular,  that  Ma.  Br^bak  fliooid  in  hie 
doable  capacity  differ  perhaps  more  essentially  from  himself,  than 
can  be  paralleled  in  any  other  example,  for  while  his  style  of  singing 
it  brilliant,  florid,  aod  overlaid  with  ornaments  of  every  sort,  hif 
compositions,  though  scarcely  to  be  called  simple,  are  plain,  if  not 
meagre,  rarely  rising  above  the  commonest  style  of  a  common  ballad, 
and  Willi  the  e!(ception  of  two  or  three  songs,  remarkable  for  nothing 
beyond  a  prettiness,  niceTy  adapted  to  the  comprehension  and  ex- 
pressive power  of  pianoforte  playing  Misses,  and  the  vocal  exe- 
cution of  dilletante  performers,  who  are  the  de/iWrw*'  of  (he  ladies, 
at  parties  assembled  to  sip  and  enjoy  the  sweets  of"  Tea  (^nd  Musie,'* 
There  is  throughout  BaAUAif's  works  an  entire  destitution  of  inten* 
sity  both' of  feeling  and  thought.  There  is  little  of  b«illiancy  and 
less  of  true  expression,  though  there  is  some  lightness,  some  spirit, 
and  some  air.  The  songs  of  the  CiAmet  are  amongst  the  best,  par^ 
ticnlarly  the  Poheca  and  the  hemtHflil  MM,  two  of  the  earliest  and 
most  respectable  specimens  of  Mil.  13. 's  talents  for  composition.  Yet, 
perliaps,  no  songs  have  been  more  suiig  or  more  known,  for  a  very 
short  time  than  his.  Their  circulation  is  attributable  to  the  causes 
above  stated — to  the  captivating  power  which  he  possesses  ol  throw- 
ing a  dazzling  brilliancy  over  every  thing  be  himself  sang,  and  to 
the  delicate  adaptation  ol  his  music  to  common  comprehension.--- 

*  Mr.  A.  IS  a  man  of  taicnt,  and  is  the  author  of  tli5fijj«:  which  will  Hti* 

though  they  do  not  lie  among  the  objecU  of  our  present  cousideratioo.  iiis 
very  beautinil  song,   Ths9imS^$dtimm**  isone  af  thesk 
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M8«  Bb  AH  iH  it  a  self-deceiver.  He  is  betrajred  by  his  vocal  cxceU 
knee  into  a  belief,  tiiat  mean  panages  are  powerful,  sweet,  and  ex* 
prsssive.  Bat  if  be  is  ever  doOnied  to  bear  bis  own  ballads  sung  hy 
others,  he  will  soon  discover  that  all  the  reputation  he  enjoys  as  an 

author,  hu  owes  to  the  force  and  fiusciuaUon  of  lii:^  ubilitii-s  as  a 
singer.  Ma.  Br  ah  am  lins  much  to  answer  for  on  ihe  score  of  the 
propafi^ation  of  false  tusle.  His  worksy  however,  ive  are  quite  per« 
suaded  will  not  outlive  himself. 

We  shall  now  no  longer  detain  our  readers  from  the  ostensible  sub- 
ject of  our  review.  Tbey  will  perhaps  think  we  have  done  so  too 
long  already,  but  ife  entreat  them  to  recollect  that  it  forms  an  inte- 
gral part  of  our  pUin,  to  bring  np  (as  well  as  we  are  able)  the  arrear 
of  information  upon  every  part  of  musical  science  that  engages  our 
attention.  We  are  compelled  to  look  upon  ourselves,  as,  in  a  mea- 
sure, the  founders  of  a  work  of  reference  in  music ;  and  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  future  success  of  our  nndertnking,  to  leave  Ui.  liule  as  we 
can  1  >(  iiiad  us.  In  this  long  retrospective  ilisRcrtation,  we  have  had 
our  main  object  principally  in  view,  and  if  \vc  have  omitted  or 
dwelt  upon  persons  or  perforinauces  familiar  to  the  public,  it  has  been 
in  conformity  to  the  leading  design.  No  one  who  has  not  travelled 
the  same  course,  can  imagine  bow  mucb  we  have  waded  through, 
and  bow  little  of  solid  interest  we  bave  found.  The  appetite  for 
novelty  is  mucb  more  pardonable,  and  even  more  rational  than  it  is 
usually  estocii^ed,  or  than  we  esteemed  it  at  the  commencement  of 
our  review. 

llENnr  R,  Bi«?Hop  is  a  well  educated  man,  and  we  believe  be 
stuiiwd  composition  priiK-ipjlTy  iiiider  liiANcm.         has  produced 
an  enormous  qu  iniity  (jfopera  music,  and  in  a  conii)aiahvely  very 
bliorl  time.    Those  pruu  iplcs  deduced  from  the  habits,  studie*',  and 
acquirements  of  men  and  natiofis,  nnd  \n  iiich,  governing  lu  bo  great 
a  de^^rec  the  intellectual  faculties  of  authors,  produce  the  various 
diiTerenccs  in  their  works  ifre  have  noted  in  the  commencement  of 
our  article,  and  during  our  bisturical  relation  of  tbe  progress  of  the 
opera,  are  strongly  illuslraled  in  the  whole  of  his  cemposition^ 
The  distinction  we  must  make  wilb  regard  to  tbe  powers  of  Mr. 
Bishop's  imagination,  is  not,  we  believe,  very  common  in  thephsB* 
nomena  of  intellectual  processes.    Minds  tiiat  have  tbe  faculty  of 
prodnci;j;r  vivid,  intense,  or  beautiful  picturings,  are  generally  also 
capable  of  muliiplymg  such  images  in  an  overilowiiig  abundance. — 
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A  brilluint,  Is  genemllj  at  the  fame  time  a  fertile  fiiiicj.  The 

object  uf  our  ])rcscnt  rcmnrks  docs  not  possess  equal  strength 
and  fertility.  He  produces  light,  sweet,  and  stronir  p:issa^;es,  but 
they  are  comparatively  short,  and  in  propordon  to  (iicir  briiliancy, 
the  lustre  is  soon  impaired,  i'lic  truth  ot"  our  ol)5ervatton  is  shown 
in  the  opening  of  almost  every  song  he  has  written;  the  sym- 
phonies are  URLvemlly  elegant  and  pleasingi  they  lead  beauti- 
fully to  theaong,  and  raise  ezprctation  to  a  very  high  pitch.^ 
The  first  strain  is  as  usual  almost  constantly  a  tepetilion  of  the 
symphony  >  but  we  rarely  discover  the  same  tmtts  of  continuous  pro- 
duction in  the  passages  that  follow.  Is  it  that  the  words  fetter  the 
genius  of  the  musician^^nd  that  thence  the  composition  languiiihesy 
or  is  it  from  the  eflect  of  exhausted  enthnsiasro  ?  We  observe  that  in 
his  melo-dramatic  music  iiie  cxprcsJ«ion  is  sharp,  short,  and  decisive, 
and  the  effect  is  very  lively  and  complete.  These  coincidinj!^  circum- 
stances allbrd  a  curious  indication  of  a  ^lowin^  imagination.  Mb, 
BisuoF)  we  apprehend,  sits  down  to  his  work  under  impressions  of 
peculiar  strength,  but  labour  and  constraint  soon  weaken  and  abate 
them*  Indeed  when  we  ttgud  the  restrictions  laid  upon  the  musician 
by  the  wordsy  and  the  trash  in  the  way  of  poetry  which  is  forced  upon 
the  tegular  composer  for  a  theatre,  our  wonder  is,  that  he  can  write 
ftt  alt  Throughout  our  entire  examination  of  Ma.  B.*s  voluminous 
works,  we  scarcely  recollect  the  words  of  half  a  dozen  songs  tliat 
could  ever  have  attraclCvl  (he  voluntary  notice  of  an  edsicated  man, 
or  have  induced  him  spontaneously  to  set  them.  It  is  no  marvel 
then,  if  such  execrable  stuff  serve  rather  t„  tame  and  cran.p, 
thaa  to  excite  the  genius.  Another  restricting  condition  is,  tiie 
support  of  a  character  which  extends  itself  to  the  music.  For 
though  the  lioence  of  the  opera  diminishes  its  opemtioni  it  has  not- 
withstanding some  influence,  which  is  exerted  principal!/  against 
the  composer* 

Under  all  this  load,  however,  Ma.  Bishop^'s  songs  rarely,  we  nray 
almost  say  they  never,  sink  to  the  level  insipidity  which  is  tlie 
dull  characteristic  of  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  wrtfinirs  of 
niost  of  his  predecessors.  His  airs  are  ltg"hf,  pleasins:,  simple,  and 
graceful.  They  frequently,  in  sliort  strain<<,  rise  to  a  considerable 
cfegree  of  elegance ;  but  though  written  in  a  manner  which  is 
Strictly  proper  to  Ma.  Bishop,  thej  can  scarcely  be  said  to  couircy 
generall/  the  idea  of  origimlity  of  coooeption;  yet  they  are  seldom 
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pduiire  and  direct  imif  ations.  The  passages  are  TCiy  few  iodead 
where  any  ooDtiQuoUs  combinaUon  of  borrowed  notes  can  be  tiaoed* 
The  cast  of  a  whole  air  now  and  then,  indeed,  so  powerfully  remindf 
one  of  former  compoeeny  that  it  is  impossible  to  divest  oneself  of  the 
reigning  idea.  Thus,  one  of  the  songs  in  Zvma  bears  so  strong  a 
resemblance  to  part  of  a  trio  in  Mammoud,  JleuUh  to  j/vi,'r  high- 
>?m,"  principally  the  sjmpiiony,  as  to  be  obvinusly  llic  ofl^pring  of 
memory  rnllier  tban  invention.  Fell  rereuf^e'''  in  tlie  same  piece, 
tbougii  the  air  has  no  single  point  ot  actual  imitationi  is  clearly 
oriirinated  by  some  remote  recollection  of  When  Ute  robber  his 
xidim  has  noted,''  in  SroaACB's  Jraa  CkeU,  Notwithslaadui|p 
these  occasional  similitudesi  there  is  uncommon  Taricty  and  sweet* 
ncM  in  the  melodies  Ma.  Bishop  ban  composed*  We  canaol 
doubt  but  he  has  studied  and  analysed  an  immense  body  of  compo- 
silion,  from  which  be  has  extracted  much ;  and  hijrhly  indeed  Is  It 
to  the  credit  of  his  talents^  that  a  naturally  elegaiil  u\6ic  lias  led  liim 
to  assimilate  the  more  graceful  and  refined  parts  of  bis  moeb  Is.  Of 
such  a  nature  appears  to  us  to  be  his  principal  efecthe  (Uh'afitou.  1o 
borrow  a  phrase  from  chemistry.  And  here  we  must  again  point 
out  that  grace  and  simplicity  are  the  distinctions  at  which  the 
moderns  aim  In  their  eonstnictton  of  melody.  Uatdn's  and 
MozABT*s  works  are  ever  living  Instances.  Ma.  Bishop  ia  also 
In  the  structure  of  his  air  commonly  very  simple^  and  wheve 
Tie  gives  decoration^  he  bestows  It  npon  the  accompaniment  Jb 
Ills  songfs,  hoMcvfr,  he  is  rardy  elaborate  or  artificially  scientific. 
In  thi^  iciipect  he  follows  the  taste  of  his  age  as  well  as  the  kgiti* 
mate  principles  of  iialural  expression. 

Mu.  IJjsiiop's  compositions  are  very  singular  in  one  particular} 
tlic  auditor  is  frequently  struck  with  the  belief  that  the  air  is  fami- 
liar to  bimy  althougli  he  is  altogether  unable  to  trace  it  through  nny 
succession  of  notes.  Such  an  impression  proves  that  Mr.  B.'s 
combinations  are  of  an  expressiTe  cast^  and  that  he  has  retained 
none  but  the  most  impressive  parts  of  musical  phrasesy  whilci  at  the 
same  timc^  it  shews  his  power  to  multiply,  and  essentially  divefniy 
melody  by  the  conjunction  of  short,  yet  striking  combinatioas. 
Tlure  often  appears  to  be  a  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
passa^fe. — Such  an  efl't'ct  we  conceive  to  be  attributable  in  part  to 
the  associations  we  iiave  described;  but  it  more  probably  arises 
fium  a  dcsiic  to  iix  the  sentiment  in  the  mind,  aud  an  agreeable 
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melody  (which  Ma.  B.'s  generally  are,)  upon  the  fancy  of  so 
mixed  an  aodience  as  that  of  an  Eni^Usli  theatre.  Elaborate  com* 
^i#^M  aitonish)  but  thej  never  fasten  themselves  upon  the  public 
KOoUectkm.  All  national  aiis  aie  simple. — ffoi  a  few  of  the  songa 
in  em/  Snglbh  apm  seem  to  lay  claim  to  this  title  of  femem* 
bmnecy  and  it  may  be  a  legitimate  means  of  success  to  which  an 
author  justly  has  recourse.  But  it  will  instantly  be  pcreeired  bow 
such  a  lu  cessiiy  limits  the  composer.  To  this  necessity  Ma, 
Bishop  Ims  undoubtedly  contracted  tlie  range  of  Ins  im  ifirination. 

Mr.  liisnop'h  imitations  arc  confined  to  no  particular  ag-e  or 
school.  He  was  wandered  at  large  over  the  whole  region,  and 
through  all  the  succession  of  musical  writing,  and  freely  used  the 
beauties  he  has  found.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  last  of  bis  operas^ 
(Gtry  Mmuiern^)  there  is  a  trio  and  chorus^  the  Chough  and  Cnmv 
which  brings  befiwe  our  recollection  the  wild  and  airy  fancy  of 
Lock's  music  in  Ma^dh;  at  the  same  time  that  we  can  distinctly 
trace  some  entue,  though  shorty  pawagcs  of  Ha  YOir,  to  which  the 
harmony,  rather  than  the  melody,  first  invited  our  attention.  *  Yet 
there  is  as  much  genius  and  originality  in  tiiis  piece  as  in  any  cpcra 
music  we  know;  it  has  been  received  wiiii  uniinulcd  &atii>raction 
and  applause  both  by  men  of  science  and  the  public.  The  npprf^. 
batioa  we  now  speak  has  extended  to  more  of  Ma.  Bisuop^s 
writings  than  those  of  any  other  English  dramatic  composer.  His 
wpihs  have  found  ready  way,  and  particularly  of  late,  into  the 
orchcitras  of  concerts.  During  last  winter,  besides  the  Chougjh  md 
CnWf  Bhm  genUe  Gtdeg^  a  very  sweet  and  original  quintett  from 
the  SJIste,  and  two  songs,  Sons  ofFreeiom,  from  the  same  piece,  and 
by  the  Simplicity  of  Venus  Doves,  a  very  elegant  ballad  in  the 
luwdern  style,  from  A  Midsummer  s  Night's  Dream,  hav  e  been  re- 
peatedly ]^(;rformcd  at  the  first  concerts  in  the  Metropolis,  and  since 
transferred  to  tlie  provincial  meetings.  We  know  of  no  similar 
instanco.  More  of  his  music,  we  are  persuaded,  would  be  done  at 
concerts,  were  it  not  for  the  prohibition  the  words  lay  upon  them. 

Mr*  Bishop  shews  hb  principal  8trengl|i  in  chorusses.  It  is 
perhaps  a  little  unfortunate  for  the  dramatic  composer,  and  certainly 
unjust  tc^ards  him,  that  English  ideas  of  chorussm  are  formed  upon 
tlie.  model  of  the  giandeit  writer  in  this  style  that  the  worldever  saw— • 
namely  upon  Hawovl.  His  most  gigantic  efforts  of  mind  and  sci* 
tiica  are  those  vvliicli  ure  so  intimately  a^ocialcd  with  tbe  notion  of 
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a  chorus,  in  the  memory  of  all  who  Imvc  bestowed  anj  rpga^^ 
"Whatever  upon  the  conslriirtiori  of  surli  p!ec<'s,that  we  may  venture 
fo  say  no  otJier  name  than  Handel  e?er  presents  itself  in  compauy 
with  the  word  chorus,  and  again  no  other  choriisscs  but  the  richest^ 
most  elaborate,  and  most  magnificent  of  all  he  lias  lefi  us.   What  we 
hear  of  such  tbinga  at  a  theatre^  if  ire  except  Matthbv  IjOck's 
Macbeth^  are  larely  objects  of  nMife  regard  than  the  vociferatioM  of 
a  mob  at  a  procession  in  the  streets.  £?en  at  the  Italian  opera  thej 
are  almost  entirely  OTerlooked»  To  compare  ant/  theatrical  compo- 
sition of  this  sort  with  those  of  the  oratorio,  and  of  Handel  in  parti- 
cular, is  highly  unfair  on  account  of  every  circumstance  lhatexcit-cs 
or  accompanies  such  product loiij^.    If  then  some  of  Mn.  Bishop's 
clioriisses  havt:  been  little  spoken  of,  or  nearly  forgotten,  ii  arise* 
very  niucli  from  this  association,  and  more  from  the  little  interest 
-with  which  chornsscsare  received.   He  is  nevertheless  pre-eminent 
overall  his  predecessors  but  Lock,  jn  this  respect*   The  testeUOf 
Slafff  prithee  ilayt'  in  He  MiUer  and  hit  Mefif  deserves  to  be  par* 
ticniarly  mentioned ;  and  the  chorus,   Now  to  the  fortit  toe  npatTf' 
has  slill  higher  pretensions  to  excellence*  The  introductory  sym^ 
phony  is,  as  usual  with  the  author,  lif^ht,  elegant,  and  lively,  while 
the  IkkIv  of  the  chorus  is  wrought  up  with  great  strength  of  ex- 
pression, ih.Q  various  moclulalion,  harnionie<;,  and  i  ichness  of  the  ac- 
companinienf  )i(M<^hteniiig  the  ctTect  of  iIk;  vocal  passai^es.    All  the 
parts  are  wcii  managed,  and  the  whole  is  brilliant  and  vivacious. 
The  first  chorus  in  the  Mntiinc  is  striking  for  its  complication  and 
force.    The  finale  of  the  first  act  has  also  great  merit  ;  if  is  very 
spirited,  and  some  beautiful  melody  is  intermixed.  In  *^  The  tiger 
touches which  is  forcible  throughout,  and  rising  in  effect  as  it  pro> 
ceeds,  Mr.  Bishop  has  borrowed  from  himself.  The  idea  of  the 
openit)g  having  obviously  introduced  itself  from  his  celebrated,  and 
really  most  excellent  bass  song  of    Fast  into  the  wacesJ**   Some  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  very  best  of  his  choral  music,  is  however  in  the 
Vir<^in  of  the  Sioi-    Tiici>o  piites  are  construcleti  more  in  the  man- 
ner of  Haydn's  Creation  than  the  chorusses  of  Ilandel.    We  can 
speak  of  no  theatrical  chorus  so  highly  as  tlie  slorm  scene  in  this 
opera.   The  first  parts  are  very  graceful — the  middle  full,  grand, 
and  awfully  impressive*  A  great  deal  both  of  what  we  may  call 
natural  and  artifictal  force  is  employed  to  produce  eifect.  In  the 
last  chorus— ^KeifgeaJtecy  Ma.  Bishop  appcaa  to  have  been  atimu- 
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latcd  bj  the  extensive  female  voices  lie  had  to  write  for>  and  he  has 
sncceeded  in  point  of  variety  and  powerful  effect.  The  specimens 
we  have  quoted,  if  they  were  the  only  tilings  of  the  kind  IVfa. 

BisiioH  hail  written,  would,  in  our  csti'ciu,  givi'  him  ;i  decided  pre- 
eminence in  thisdepartmcQtof  coinpO!>iuuii  over  all  his  more  modcra 
predecessors. 

A  barrenness  of  in?ention  in  tlie  composition  of  part-song.^y 
teems  to  us  to  be  a  circumstance  comraon  to  the  writers  of  English 
diamatic  music.  So  much  of  tiie  streng;th  of  an  Italian  theatre  fre« 
qnentty  resides  in  the  concerted  pieces,  that  we  scarcely  know  a 
single  opera  from  which  instances  of  beautiful  perfection  might  not  be 
extracted.  An  English  opera,  on  the  contraryi  rarely  contains  an/ 
thin^  of  this  sort  worth  notice.  A  (ew  may  be  drawn  from  Stoa  ACfe, 
a/ul  one  or  two  from  Attwood  and  KrLt.v.  Suield  is  not  tortile 
any  niore  t1mn  liis  compeers  i:i  tliis  respect.  W^e  eiitcrlaiii  r\  sus- 
picion, that  three  things  limit  the  genius  ut  the  composer  in  this 
matter — 1st.  The  support  of  the  dramatic  character ;  2d.  The  nature 
of  the  words;  and  3d.  The  want  of  a  matured  taste  in  the  mixed 
audieoces  of  an  English  theatre.  We  observe,  that  almost  all 
the  part-songs  are  very  plain,  and  too  frequently  coarse,  vulgar, 
or  tawdry  in  their  construction.  The  untaught  ear  can  most 
easily  apprehend  single  sounds,  and  there  must  be  a  consider- 
able degree  of  advancement  in  science  before  one  is  brought  to 
relish  the  perffclion  of  harmony,  or  of  intermingled  passages, 
vhrre  tlie  coming  in  of  the  several  parts  create  an  apparent 
confusion  as  to  sense,  and  leave  very  few  clear  ideas  on  the  mind 
of  the  hearer  as  to  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  words.  We 
conceive  therefore  that  this  last  fact  throws  a  damp  upon  the  ardor 
of  the  musician,  and  directs  his  attention  to  the  single  songs.  Cer- 
laui  it  is,  that  with  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  considering  the 
quantity  of  music  we  have  gone  through,  we  find  no  glees  at  all  to 
be  compared  with  those  of  Wbbbb  and  our  later  Houslbt,  whose 
works  in  this  de,)artmcut  arc  amongst  the  most  honoural  ie  specimens 
of  the  genius  of  our  time  and  country.  Mr.  Bishop  ha<;,  however, 
caUtvated  glcc-writing  with  somewhat  more  success  than  the  n:enc« 
rality  of  his  predecessors.  W  e  have  already  quoted,  ^Uhe  Chough 
mi  QtND**  and  ^^Blow  gentk  f;ftl€s"  v  hich  may  be  adduced  as  po wer- 
fol  and  sweet  examples*  In  the  ducts  we  did  not  perceive  a  single 

ipedmea  deterviog  high  commendaf  ion. 
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Mr.  Biaiiop's  overtures  arc  not  perhaps  vipon  a  par  witli  bis 
other  writini^s.  They  arc  high-sotinding",  but  certainly  not  remark- 
able for  Icartiing  or  genius.  He  has  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  power  of  instrumenU|  and  yielding  too  ready  an  a.ssent  to  a 
prevailing  taste  in  a  mixed  aodience,  he  is  apt  to  admit  solus  for  the 
display  of  particular  iottrumentSy  which  weaken  the  general  eflfect* 
His  overtures  we  beliere  have  mreljr  extended  bejond  the  orcbestca 
of  the  theatre* 

To  conclude  then,  we  give  If  a.  Bishop  credit  for  fancy,  study, 
and  taste ;  and  if  his  works  should  seem  to  lack  the  intensity  and 
variety  of  thought  and  feeling'  which  constitute  what  is  uaJerslood 
by  ORIGINALITY,  there  is  yet  a  brightness,  a  gracefulrieNS,  a  sua- 
vity, and  sometimes  a  strength  in  Iiis  writings,  which  place  iiiin  far 
above  the  line  of  mediocrity.  Wiiocver  purcha&es  his  operas  will 
find  in  most  of  them  agreeable  melodies,  well  adapted  to  singers 
'whose  alms  are  directed  to  the  amusement  of  lighter  hours  and  of 
general  audiences— music  commonlj  pleasing  and  rareljr  difficult 
of  executioii|  and  bearing  the  stamp  and  impress  of  the  fashion  of 
the  day. 
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A  Collcclton  of  Moleth  for  the  Offertory  and  other  Piere.^i  prmcipn/h/ 
adapted  for  the  Morning  Service.  The  whole  composed,  sdtdL  J,  a/id 
arrangedy  with  a  separate  accompa)ument  for  the  Organ  or  Piano' 
forte,  and  respectfullj/  inscribed  to  J^'m.  Tjioy,  Esq,  ht/  Vincent 
NovMLio^  Organisl  to  the  JPqrtuguesc  Embassjf  in  London, — Six 
Ntunbenk  JLopdoi^ 

The  eailieat  eflbita  of  musical  science  were  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  Catholic  Gharcb,  and  we  owe  to  the  Ieaiiiiii|Bf  and  industry  of 
her  servants  the  bulk  of  those  inventions  which  first  methodized  the 
knowledge  of  harmony,  and  afterwards  preserved  and  eontinned  it* 
To  so  remote  a  date  as  590  of  the  Christian  ssra,  probably  almost  all 
our  readers  wcU  know,  we  are  al)!e  to  tr;>ce  the  cxci  lions  of  Pope 
GaBOORV,  who  collected  the  riulimeiUs  of  church  rouRic,  and  ar- 
ranged them  in  the  order  long  continued  at  Rome,  anJ  adopted  by  the 
cbict  part  of  the  Western  church.  He  banished,^'  says  the  writer  we 
quote,  *^  the  Canto  FigurtOo  as  too  light  and  dissolute^  and  substituted 
his  own  chaunt,  called  CcaUo  FertnOf  for  its  gravity  and  simplicity**' 
Sjnoe  this  period|  however,  every  species  of  learning  ^nd  graceful 
contrivance  have  been  at  various  times  employed  in  the  mass,  an4 
the  Catholic  Ghuioh  has,  in  every  agoi  been  the  fruitAd  ori^n  of  com- 
positions of  the  highsst  merit  and  beauty,  as  well  as  tiie  bountifql 
nurse  and  protectress  of  musical  professors.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  lea^ 
singular  as  connected  with  antiquity  than  remarkable  in  science, 
to  tind  the  musical  productions  of  tlie  early  times  ot  the  great  Pope 
Gregor  V  connected  and  incorporated  with  the  works  of.coaij;H>sers 
ill  the  19th  century.  . 

But  during  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  form  of  worship  *  ii^ 
£ngland  we  have  derived  very  little  from  the  followers  of  the  ancient 
wonship.  With  tbeexoeption  of  Ma.  Wb  bb  b*s  niasses,  which  were  tl|« 
fiiit  to  supersede  the  use  of  the  Gregorian  chaunt  in  Catholic  choin^ 

*  Let  us  not  however  be  vndenleod  te  speak  irreverently,  or  witboa^  the 
fullest  recollection  of  the  noble  and  glorious  compotftioos  foreur  Csthedial  Ser^ 
vices  which  have  Ix'cn  written  during  the  iutcrral.  In  thus  stating  the  tempo* 
mry  banishment  of  ('atholic  music  from  our  shores,  we  merely  relate  a  fart, 
iuui  do  not  by  any  means  wish  to  opeu  a  controversy,  or  even  to  institute  a  coni> 
IMriaon  respectfans  the  beneits  ttHS  sdenee  has  or  has  not  received  (torn  the 
chiHige. 
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the  selections  of  Mr.  Latrobe,  the  two  volumes  of  solccfion?;  and 
three  of  masses  of  Mr.  Novel&o^  ve  are  not  aware  of  any  addition 
to  the  public  stock  of  choir-rousic  of  tl)ii  description.*  Henc« 
tb«  Gatliolic  choirs  of  the  kingdom  have  copfified  their  music  within 
narrower  limitations,  and  general  science  hfis  ceased  to  be  enriclied. 
The  publications  however  we  have  recited  have  ariglnM^  &  feeling 
and  desire  for  the  enjoyment  of  soch  sound  and  del|g|i(fi)|  ifritings; 
and  thecomposittonsof  Gali>ara,  Hasse,  Haydn,  Kozart,  Pe« 
BE/,  IVfoRBiRA,  Wesley,  Russell,  and  others  scarcely  less  celo- 
braled,  have  been  beard  in  tlie  form  of  masses,  h^'mn^i,  motetts,  &c. 
not  only  in  the  choirs  but  in  concerts,  with  the  sinccre&f  grafifjcntion. 
Tiic  world  is  already  deeply  indebted  to  Mil.  ^(ovEL  lq  for  the  judg- 
mcnt,  tastfii  learning,  and  industry  displayed  in  tiic  elegant  compo* 
sltions  and  the  masterly  arrangement  of  his  former  collections.  The 
1ft  ork  we  have  now  before  m  entitles  bira  still  fartber  to  the  married 
acknowledgments  of  all  real  lovers  of  mosic  We  tbink  we  nay 
Tentnre  to  add,  that  he  merits  the  thanks  of  his  own  cbnrch ;  but 
perhaps  these  Will  experience  some  exceptions,  for  the  clergy  are  in 
general  studious  to  preserve  a  certain  dcifrcc  of  simplicity  in  their 
musiCfand  wc  have  already  found  tlint  (here  rirc  even  iayinen  among 
tlic  Catholics  who  regard  the  iulroduction  ol  secular  coni positions, 
though  adapted  in  the  finest  possible  maniier  to  sacred  words,  as 
liable  to  objection.   These  pious  persons,  whose  motives  every  one 
n^ust  respect,  are  apprehensive  that  oinsinid  impressions  of  a  light 
kind  should  be  too  fijcedljr  associated  with  known  melodies,  and 
thus  divert  rather  than  elevate  the  mind  in  the  solemn  taoroents  of 
devotion.  The  aigument  is  not  withoiii  its  weight,  but  its  appli- 
calion  is  here  rednced  within  very  narrow  bounds  by  the  nature 
of  lUe  pieces  selecte  d  for  seeuhtr  writings  by  the  circurastanccs 
which  have  insulated  tlicm  from  very  general  observation  in  Eng- 
land.   The  persons  who  attend  the  King'i^  Tiieatreare  comparative- 
ly very  few,  and  tl^ey  are  still  fewer  wlio  visit  the  Opera  sufficiently 
often  to  note  and  remember  the  melodies  which  the^'  there  bean 
They  are  commonly  of  rank  and  education,  and  therefore  secured 
fcom  the  danger  of  ab4»traclion  fr(Mn  tha  duties  of  devotion,  which 
might  accompany  similar  associations  among  a  class  more  i^live  to 

•  tut  winter  the  (own  Ooeked  to  Warwidb-stroet  Gbapel  tD  hesr  a  msss 

composed  by  Sign  OR  Gakci  a,  the  teshor  sliiges  st  tboopem^  hat  ws  hsRvint 
understood  that  it  is  yet  publisiied. 
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external  imprpKsions  of  such  a  naturn.  For  those  rcnsons  vie  think 
U  consistent  to  vindicate  Mtt.  Nov£i.i.o's  cboice,  lliough  perhapc 
lather  from  its  bencltt  in  practice  tlian  lo  principle.  We  consider 
that  if  devout  fcolings  can  be  excited  or  raised  by  fine  motic,  the 
ipelodin  Ue*  N*  hag  so  beaatifiillj  adapted  >  will  in  the  million  of 
iDstHQceiy  be  moat  socoesifaUy  employed^  while  tliey  will  strike 
iq^a  the  leooilectiQtt  of  vary  few  indeed  as  appertaining  to  things 
lass  perions  and  inpoifant  We  state  the  objection  and  its  answer 
because  wc  have  heard  it  made,  rather  than  because  we  Iiold  it  to  be 
c4  auj  niaiericil  validity,  except  in  its  general  application  as  a  pria« 
ciplc.    Wc  deem  this  to  be  an  exception  to  a  rule. 

Ma.  NovEtLo,  in  his  six  books  of  Motctts,*  fallii  under  our  consi« 
deration  in  several  capacities.  He  has  selected,  arranged,  and 
adapted  various  works  of  celebrated  authors,  and  be  has  favored  us 
Hfttl^  compoaitioss  of  hia  own.  The  world  >  haa  ao  fully  decided  on 
bia  jii4ginent  and  taste  from  his  former  pnbUcationay  that  we  might 
safely  consider  we  had  truly  discharged  onr  function  to  assuring  the 
mnaical  leader  that  the  later  productionaonly  continue  to  add  to 
the  sum  of  his  acquired  reputation.  But  we  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  so  slovenly  a  mode  of  performing  our  duty.  We  think  far  too 
highly  of  the  elegance  and  abil  it  \  displuyed  throug!iout  the  whole 
to  diiiuii&s  them  w  ith  so  looie  a  notice.  We  wet  under  much  obligat* 
tion  to  the  author  for  having  made  known  to  ua  some  compositions 
whiphf  but  for  his  assistance  and  dinction^  we  might  but  too  pioba* 
never  have  eigoyed  the  opportunity  of  seeing. 

*  The  Motett  is  a  specter  of  vocal  harmony  appropriated  to  the  service  ef 
the  ehnreb*  Tbe  ely»ology  of  tlie  word  is  noteasy  to  be  aseertained ;  Msm Aoc 
derives  it  Irom  modus,  to  which  it  bears  not  the  least  affinity.  Butler,  a  inotu, 
bec.iuie,  says  he,  the  church  son^  c  ilh  motpta,  move  the  h^irt^  of  the 
hearers,  striking  into  them  a  deront  and  reverent  regard  of  them  tor  whose 
pi;ai!>e  they  were  made."  On  Mui»ic,  pa^e  5,  in  uotis.  AIoilley  seems  ti> 
aeqaieice  in  this  etymology,  bat  anderstaadi  motion  in  a  sense  different 
from  BuTLF.R,  as  appears  by  these  Ms  words :  A  motet  is  properlie  a  son*; 
made  for  the  church,  either  upon  some  hymne  or  anthem,  or  such  !ike;  and 
that  name  I  take  to  have  been  f^iven  to  that  kitide  of  mu^ickc  in  opposition  to 
the  other,  which  they  called  canto  fermo,  and  we  do  couimonlie  cill  plain  scmg, 
for  as  nottiing  is  more  opposit  to  standing  and  firmaess  tbsn  molioo,  so  tb(^ 
^dgive  the  motet  that  name  of  moving,  because  it  is  in  a  manner  quite  con* 
trarie  to  the  other,  which  after  some  sprCeaod  in  respect  to  the  other,  staadoth 
aaiL"— Introd.  Part  Hi.  page  170. 

Du  Cange  voce  Motetum  6ay<;,  tlial  though  this  kind  of  composition  is  now 
confined  to  the  chiir«h|  it  wss  originally  of  the  most  gay  sndlively  naftnra;  an 
ophiion  not  taooasislent  with  the  dsfinilktt  of  the  wo^r— Hawkus's  History  ef 
I  JUoiis.  voL  9»  ps0S  78. 
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Bj  for  ihe  largest  portion  of  Ifae  voiume,  it  will  be  conjectured^ 
appertaioa  to  the  classei  of  selection  and  arniDgeraent.  These  In* 
bours,  bowefer^m  neither  slight  in  themselves  nor  in  their  eflectf* 
We  give  Me.  Notello  futt  credit  for  tbe  imiiUGd  task  of  searebing 
out,  throQgli  an  immenie  body  of  mnsie^  the  beauties  he  has  choten* 
There  is  not  a  single  speciaKa  that  has  sot  pre-eminent  merit,  while 
the  whole  oollection  embraces  a  far  greater  varietj  of  style  and  direr* 
Ktficntion  of  parts  than  could  be  well  imagined  in  so  few  pages.  This 
diversification  renders  the  work  pnrticularly  applicable  and  useful 
both  in  the  choir  and  the  clinmbcr,  for  (licre  is  harfHy  a  |>ossible 
conibinatiun  ot"  treble,  counter-tenor,  tcuor,  and  bass,  that  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  bool^ ;  aod  although  none  of  the  aiis  are  to  be  called 
light  in  the  cusfomr^ry  acceptation  of  the  word,  there  are  yet  among 
them  very  gracefult  pleasing,  and  elegant  melodies  in  one^  iwo» 
three)  fonr>  and  five  parts— pieces  which  cannot  fhil^  whether  used 
<br  the  purposes  of  devotlbB  or  of  scientific  amusementi  to  etevale 
and  gratify  the  mind* 

Where  Mb.  Novello  has  adapted  secular  music  to  sacred 
vords,  he  has  surmounted  the  diHicuUies  with  great  felicity.  Win- 
ter's "  71/i  lasci  o  viadre  amata,^*  Grand  Jsi\**  from  Mozart's 
Zauberfiotley"  H  atdn's  "  Distressful  nature  fainting  sinks,''  "  Deh 
prendi  un  dolce  ampleuo^^  from  the  CVemeiisa  di  JUof  and  some  other 
things  of  a  like  sort,  g^o  lo  well  that  they  appear  to  have  been  com* 
jtosed  to  the  words  they  now  bear.  Bat  the  cbiefest  praise  we  can 
bestow  upon  tlic  motetts  isi  the  direction  of  the  taste  to  the  soundest 
compositions  of  the  best  masten,  which  in  their  original  Ibnn  wouht 
probably  have  been  lost  to  the  greater  part  of  the  world.  PsaBE* 
and  MouKiuA  arc  nlinost  unknown  to  the  British  public,  except 
throusrh  Mu.  Novf.llo  ;  aad  \\c  may  fairly  conclude  that  nothing 
but  sucli  a  collection  could  have  brought  the  single  compositions  of 
the  Wkabcs,  Wesley,  RijssELL,  and  Evans,  or  the  masses  of 
Mozart  and  Haydn,  into  general  acquaintance*  They  come  to 
us  too  divested  of  the  less  popular  and  pleasing  parte. 

In  the  arrangement,  Mb.  Novbi*lo  iias  evinced  a  pvolbiud 

*  n.wiD  Perf.z  was  hy  birth  a  Spanian^,  and  brought  up  in  the  Conserratono 
of  Santa  Maria  di  lx>reto,  at  Napk>,  uiulc  r  Antonio  G  allo  and  FiiAxtiaxt© 
Mancim.  He  wrote  nmtiy  oper«iS  and  niucb  rliurdi  music.  Dr.  jBt'RN£Y 
speaks  of  Mm  at  length  in  Us  History  of  Music,  fol.  4*  page  570^  He  was 
bom  In  1711,  and  died  sftDr  being  niany  years  blind,  at  the  age  of  67.  Hte 
ilf oMme  del  i/orti  was  puhUshad  in  llogland  m  scete  about  30  Tsars  suite* 
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koovkdfe  of  the  art  of  accoaipaniiDeut.   He  bus  combiacd  tint 
psTts  with  a  litllness,  a  richness,  and  aii  elegauce  that  cannot  be 
too  bigblj  eateemed.  -Wbtn  Ma.  CaaiiBaTi*s  barfwicboid  icore  of. 
the  Grtatkm  appeared)  it  wie-imiTeiiaUj  Tecommendedbjr  scieiitUSe. 

as  a  auidel  for  accompaoists*  Ma.  NoTat.t.o*f  amngemente 
tqm  by  no  meant  sooond  to  this  reputed  score.  They  nibrd  adniira* 
blc  k'ssons  for  the  mind  of  the  student  as  wcH  as  a  copious  variety 
of  pr^lice  for  the  hand,  rising  through  hcveiai  di-jG^rocs  from  simplo- 
and  easy  instructions  to  some  of  complicated  execution. 

It  is  no  slight  honoiur  to  the  musicians  of  our  own  age  and  cowniry 
that  Mb.  Notello's  nice  and  instructed  eye  should  have  delighted 
to  dwell  upon  and  to  tdect  more  than  a  fourth  part  (including  Ma« 
N.*t  own  works)  of  the  six  books  from  the  writings  of  Eoglisfamea* 
The  honour  too  is  enhaaced  when  we  find  that  they  possess  natural 
strength  enough  to  enable  them  to  stand  upon  the  same  field  witk 
such  men  as  SsBAfTiAir  Bach,  Mozaut,  and  Haydn.  The  com* 
po^ifions  of  Webbe  and  Russell  have  each  their  pro{)erand  pocn- 
iiar  merits.  The  treble  solo  by  Rdssell,  "  Miserere  nic  Dcus,'''  is 
exquifiite  both  in  its  melody  and  accompaniment;  and  tlie  Ave 
venm'*  and  OlarU  et  komrcy'  by  Wesley,  arc  extremely  fine,  in 
luywevci  latiwr  an  organ  sUle.  Wa  aaa's  recitatife,  doet«  and  chorus^ 
^.Qmi  femfiMMfi*'  isezoeedingly  exprasive«and  in  the  hiffer  part  highly 
spirited  and  aaimattng.  His  qnartctt  ^  Tu  eMguHf*  though  grand 
and  afictbg,  preienres  throughout  an  elegance  which  is  scatcelfr 
exceeded  in  this  respect  by  any  composition  in  ports  in  the  book. 

S.  Wlbbe,  Jun'.'s  "  Paid'  nosier"  is  tcry  singular,  nnd  appears 
to  us  to  be  very  original;  the  expression  is  frequently  admirably 
heightened,  and  in  the  last  few  musical  phrases  to  tlic  words  Regnum 
pptentia  et  ghrkiy^  the  bass  is  very  effectively  employed.  We  could 
not  quite  reconcile  the  accentuation  to  our  eafs^  yet  we  are  wholly 
unable  to  discofer  wherefore.  There  is,  howereri  something  very 
peculiar  ia  the  construetion  of  the  whole  air.  Perhaps  a  portion  of 
the  singularity  belongs  to  the  vocal  sentences  almost  all  commencing 
in  the  middle  of  the  bar.  ^  Vchodas  tua  tkui  in  cmh  ei  terrAy*  are 
scarcely  good  vocal  passages,  and  more  striking  than  pleasing.  The 
solo  by  Ma.  Ii^vans,  one  of  the  gcntlcnien  of  the  King's  chapel,  is  of 
great  merit,  considering  tht^  I'^nit^  wliicli  nature  !ias  placjtl  upon  the 
comiKiBcr  for  the  circumscribed  compass  of  a  counter-tenor  voice; 
it  abounds  in  giaoefalpnsBagiSi  and  does  not  weary  the  ear  by  lepe* 
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titioas ;  tbis  is  dne  of  the  iimtanoes  that  proi'ie  han  few  notes  are  no* 
ceanry  to  the  stnietufe  of  fioe  loeMj. 

Fiofii  Hatdit  and  PaftEZ  Ha.  NorBLt.o  hatf  dram  the  gredtest 
qimntitj  of  what  we  may  be  permitted  to  call  Wir  foreij^n  matter. 

The  subjects  he  has  chosen  from  Uip  former  are  idcatilicd  with  the 
niimbcrlesss  works  of  the  master  atrcaciy  known,  by  the  same  rich*" 
and  liowingraclody,  the  same  variety  of  modulation  and  Oiflnrss  of 
Imrmony.  In  the  hands  of  such  a  skilful  anatomist  and  demon- 
strator as  Mr.  N.  has  proved  himself  to  be,  IlArny  is  safe.  Ndac^ 
but  bis  lieauttes  will  be  presented  for  the  inspection  of  the  worid,^ 
Tfae  qaarteCt  of  which  the  nnstc  IS  ffom  the  SStiAiU  mcdct^  -**  Tc  €tff> 
fmentmuf*  equals,  In  the  paitiealar  execKencieS  of  FfATfiiTf  altaort 
any  thmg  of  this  kind  from  his  pen ;  it  is  exceedingly  clei^nt  andf 
pathetic,  but  oflen  as  we  have  seen  these  Wor^  set  in  different  Wajt 
and  by  many  composers,  (hey  never  reach  the  hcnrt  so  sarcly  as 
throtigh  (he  e.\(jui.^itc  duet  of  Graun*  Indeed  the  recollection  of 
this  ifje^limablc  example  of  expression,  alwtlys  dAmps  onr  hopes 
^hen  we  open  a  "  7e  ergo,^'  and  may  perhaps  detract  from  our  im* 
partiality.  Ilorrever  so  it  is.  "  Tu  ad  libmmdutii''  contains  some  de- 
liglitful  applications  of  melody  and  of  Irarmesiy  also  tef  words'.  Tfanr 
tfansitions  are  in  parts  higbljr  striking  and  impif ssitfiii^d .  Jt»it  dtM 
padw*^  h  a  powerful  example  of  H  a  rnif's  tktmntHmi  tnssmnch  as  ie« 
latfsto  snbfNitand  mocfalatioh,  but  stopping  short  of  that  exuberant 
fertility,  that  overllovv  of  the  imagination  which  scarcely  ever  to  btf 
rei»traincd  or  wearied  when  most  felicitously  employed,  is  otic  of  the 
chief  charnc(ensiit  >  of  his  ^nius. 

From  Hatdn  we  pass  to  Perez,  "^those  compositions,  almost 
as  little  known  to  England  as  those  of  any  ancient  author,  Ma. 
NoTSLLO  has  shewn  to  possess  much  that  entitles  them  to  Te» 
neration.  Indeed  he  draws  more  largely  from  Pekex  than 
arty  other.  Our  ncqnainlance  with  the  wmlcs  of  the  Spanianl 
is  so  slight,  that  we  know  not  whether  these  adaptations  ai^ 
from  his  secular  or  his  sacred  writings,  and  we  are  free  fo 
confess,  we  are  unable  to  lonn  any  jndj::menl  upon  tlie  point  from 
internal  evidence,  for  tliey  appear  to  iis>  so  nntnrnll^^  fitted  to  the 
wor.ls,  that  \vc  arc  indifTeient  as  to  their  real  origin.  Notliing  can 
exceed'  parts  of  them.  We  arc  almost  induced  to  prefer  them  to 
any  other  portion  of  the  collection.  From  beirinning  to  end  thcve 
is  a  pfcdomina^g  chmcter  of  sitperiOldty.  The  first  **•  Tettebrpt 
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fiKijt  noA^  is  a  tnUime  oompositum  inderd.  TIi€  ofiening  roove- 
ment  is  awfoUy  grand,  though  full  of  tlie  patlieitc  import  of  the  last 
words  of  the  Snvioar  upon  tiM  eross,  ^  My  God,  ivj/  God,  zchy  hast 
thou  forsaken  mc/*  while  the  second,  "  Et  incHnato  capitc  emisit 
spuiiiimy''*  is  far  above  any  commentlalioii  we  can  bestow;  and  ds 
rrpclition  after  the  "  Exdamans  Jesus^^  carries  into  the  conclusion 
the  sweet,  calm,  and  touching  conception  whicfi  is  the  pervading 
spirit  of  the  wliole.    We  know  not  what  to  prei«r  to  this. — Ths 
fint  strain  of    Medid  node  "  is  also  eminently  grand  and  affecting 
from  Its  air  and  barmonies,  while  tlie  other  parts  are  equallj  strong 
and  exciting.  The  duet  ^  SaOkaA  amneij'*  is  pathetic;  but  wo 
think  it  somewhat,  heayier  and  less  interesting  than  his  other  pieces. 
The  most  magnificent  of  all  we  have,  is  the    Rtgnum  el  ehilndem 
circunday    Nothing  can  go  beyond  the  contrasted  simplicity  and 
grandeur  of  the  opening  of  the  iiccond  movement,  and  the  working 
of  tiie  parts,  e^])ecialIy  the  bass,  which  comes  in  uitli  a  dignity  and 
effect  iliat  reminds  us  of  some  of  Handera  most  successful  uses  of  it 
in  his  chorusscs.  This  is  truly  a  noble  composition.      Cwn  jttcurtm 
dUaU^^  is  really  jocund;  it  is  in  a  new  and  lively  style,  essentiailj 
differing  from  those  things  we  have  noticed*  Upon  the  whole,  we 
greatly  admire  thb  author ;  and,  if  we  think  be  has  failed  at  all,  it 
is  in  the  subjects  of  his  fugues,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  happiljr 
chosen.   But  what  occurs  to  onr  observation  as  most  curious  is, 
that  after  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  he  flourished,  and  the 
([ii.mtity  of  music  written,  wc  do  not  discover  u  .single  mean  or 
common  place  passage.    On  the  contrary,  the  music  of  Pcuez 
breathes  a  lofty,  original,  and  a  modern  air,  together  with  a  sweet- 
ness and  a  smoothness  equal  to  the  best  compositions^  cither  of  his 
own  or  later  times. 

Lbal  Mo  BBiaA,  who  stands  next  in  the  order  of  proportion,  is  oi 
our  ownage,he  being  thecomposer  to  the  patriarchal  church  atLisbon. 
The  selections  from  him  are  far  below  those  we  have  just  reviewed, 
in  melody ;  this  necessarily  leaves  a  dissattsfation  in  the  comparison, 
which  is  unavoidable  to  those  who  shall  look  carefully  into  the  book. 
But  MoiiEiiiA  IS  njt  without  the  defrree  of  meril  I  h;it  cntilles  a  com- 
poser to  a  niclie  in  Mr.  Novei-lo'^  ti'mple  of  taste.  His  pieces 
have  more  of  the  visible  force  of  art  Ihun  those  of  Peuf/,  because 
the  v  arc  less  simple.  Their  characteristics  are  originality  and  power 
latber  than  grace  and  softnessy  and  perhaps  the  contrast  they  ex* 
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btbit  lias  been  one  of  the  inducenieats  to  their  adopltan.  We  pot 
thcrD  nearly  upon  a  lerel  with  the  specimens  of  Mr.  8«  WitLEr^s 
iroriu  in  the  volumey  to  wbicb|  by  plaoeiy  tbey  bear  tome  tligbt 
analogy,  IhoDgh  w0-  think  they  go  a  little  beyond  hi  v.  The  pai* 
•ages  have,  to  oar  ears,  somethii^f  of  the  tame  oigan  efl^y  aonie- 
thing  of  the  same  instrumental  rather  than  vocal  itmotoie,  wearing 
however  an  air  more  polished  and  refined  by  study  and  acqnaint- 
aiicc  witli  llic  schools  of  Italy.  Wesley  is  somctliini^  harder  and 
more  severe  tlian  MuREiriA.  Certainly  MoiitiiHA  s  maiuier  is 
forcible  an<l  masterly.  The  parls  are  connected  not  without  a  show 
of  conlrivancc  and  erudition,  and  the  imitations  are  kept  up  with 
spirit  and  effe*;!,  particularly  in  the  motctt  Sint  lumbi  vestri  prm^ 
einiif'*  and  if  npon  the  whole  he  captivates  ns  less  than  the  former 
masters,  it  b  from  his  melody  being  less  smooth,  iowing,  and  attract 
tire.  We  prefer  ^  OiUndefickm  imam  '*  to  the  rest. 

The  specimens  from  Moxaet  are  almost  all  known  on  acoonnt  of 
the  recent  performance  of  the  operas  whence  they  are  extracted* 

Potscnli  Xumi"  from  tlie  ZauberfioUe^  set  to  the  words  ♦*  O  Jesu 
poUfitissimCy"  as  a  bass  solo,  and  qnartelt  is  rcmat  k.tblc  for  its  grave 
and  pathetic  cant.ibile  air.  It  would,  we  tliiuk,  have  been  improvod 
in  its  effect,  had  it  been  transposed  a  note  or  two  higher,  for  a 
singer  mast  have  uncommon  powert>  of  tone  and  expression  who 
could  convey  the  passion  at  the  very  bottom  of  his  voice.  In  this 
irspect  it  exhibits  a  variation  from  the  Koelved  notions  of  modom 
composers,  who  haveendeavoured  to  transmute  the  mechanical  style  of 
writing  for  basses  into  a  more  elegant  and  graceful  iow  of  melody. 
Air  is  not  wanting  but  it  lies  so  low  as  to  render  itseffiict  doubtfol  if 
not  absolutely  lieavy  nniori::  b.iss  .siiiijcrs  in  general.  With  Ibis 
brief  chronicle  we  may  disnii>s  the  selections  trom  this  author  for  tlie 
airs  of  Cost  fun  tulie,  Jl  Don  Giovanni,  arul  La  Clemen  za  (U  Tifo,  will 
probably  be  amongst  those  mo$t  readily  and  most  generally  recog* 
nizcd.  We  may  place  in  the  same  class  the  extracts  from  tho  Jl 
JlaUo  di  Proserpina  of  Wistcr,  From  the  German  opera  of 
Ptmchoitf  by  Himmbi.,  there  is  one  short  specimen  of  melody  so  de- 
lightful as  to  lead  os  to  wish  for  more  from  the  same  spring.  The 
seven  motetts  thai  conclade  the  volume  are  from  Hatoji^s  well 
known  **  Ptusitme^^*  and'are  ably  arranged  by  Mn.  Wbbbb,  Jnir* 
A  ler/.ctto  from  Sahti,  (pnblisliiKl  by  the  way  previously  in  La- 
trobc;)  wilii  a  few  utlicf  tUiugs  fiom  Maiisi^  liAcii^  GiaaDA^i^ 
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and  BEETHOVBif,  complete  the  work,  except  Uie  com  posit  ions  of  Ihci 
aeteetot  luaaelfy  wbicli  we  have  resecTeU  fur  iiie  last  place  ia  oar 
vemailu. 

The  fsntfral  cbaractadiUds  of  Mil.  Noybi/lo**  style  appear  to  us 
to  he  rnktiiff  elegance,  and  bold  and  wioas  modulalion.  flit  roe* 
lodiea  do  not  riie  into  eiiraordiaary  felicitjr  or  origtnalHy,  yet  t|iey 

are  ever  fhyr'mg  nnd  a^sfreedUe,  mixiitir  much  of  the  sober  digfnity  of 
the  church  st  y  le  with  a  liixl'ti-^r  iiKiiiiu-r  (hut  gives  relief,  while  tl  as^tjrts 
wellniih  the  graver  fonndution  and  more  solid  materials  of  f  I  if_  v.ork. 
We  should  be  induced  to  hazard  an  opinion  that  Haydn  is  a 
iarouhte  with  Ma.  Novello,  and  (hat  he  often  finds  himself  drawff 
by  an  inesislible  tmpoise  to  tbe  stady  and  to  an  indirect  imitation  of 
BAY0ir*a  wiitinge,  Onr  notion  ia  formed  from  that  leading  andT 
general  aiwnilalloa  wMch  attracts  men  of  oonmon  foeUngs  by  a  oom^ 
mon  sympathy,  of  which  we  not  only  imagine  we  peroeife  consider** 
able  ttatls  in  the  compositions  of  Mr.  N«  now  before  ns,  bnt  that  they 
prevail  in  other  things  we  have  seen  from  his  hand.  It  would  in- 
deed be  matter  of  surprize,  it  a  composer  of  the  present  tla  y  iiad  es- 
caped the  universal  fascination.  We  nuKst  do  Mr.  NovEiiLothe 
justice  to  say,  that  we  consider  him  to  be  of  the  school  of  IIaydk, 
for  we  do  not  find  a  single  passage  that  leads  us  to  think  of  Hatdit^ 
oQienrise  than  through  the  resemblance,  which  only  by  a  large  and 
broad  acoeptation  impels  n*  to  the  principles  that  they  hold  in  com* 
iitOB^  namely^  sweet,  iowing  and  ornate  melody,  supported  and  di-«. 
YOUtfied  by  frequent  and  often  curious  and  unexpected  changes  ini 
the  harmony.  M  n.  Novbllo  then  b  H atdx^s  scholar  not  a  plagi- 
arist or  direct  imitator. 

The  first  motelt  ihut  presents  itself,  "  Asperf^es me  Domine,*  has 
somewhat  of  both  these  (Ii>.liiicl  ions  though  not  in  so  prominent  or  so 
excellent  a  manner  as  some  which  follow.  *^  O  Gioriosd"  is  written  in 
a  lower,  a  plainer^  and  a  graver  style  than  is  customary  with  Ma.  Nw 
and  has  less  to  fix  it  in  the  mind.  "  ^oncto  A/aria**  is  a  sweet  and 
graceful  air  abounding  in  such  freqnent  modulation  as  to  throw  ovec' 
il  tomewhai  of  Che  two  deeoratiYo  character  of  an  an^Houi  style*'<^ 
The  repotition  of  the  woids  Sancia  Maria**  in  the  last  page  is  how* 
over  highly  expressive,  and  conveys  the  idea  of  imprecation  with  im^' 
passioned  yet  holy  fervour.  '*  Tu  ddicto''  (the  subject  Ironi  Porto-* 
CALLo,)  has  great  merit  as  a  counter-tenor  song,  both  from  the  ele- 
gance of  the  passages  imd  the  pathetic  ei^i  of  the  changes  in  the 
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harmony  and  (lie  simplicity  of  its  entire  htriicture.  "  Vidiaqumn'  is 
pcrhnps  (he  most  striking  if  not  tlie  nioht  effective  of  the  whole.  The 
htruin  bcgiiminj^  "  H  ax  diet  fecit  Dominus*^  is  elcvntct!  nnd  animat- 
in|^,  while  ihc  bold  c!i<in::rs  of  key  hi  the  AlMujah  HilJ  Co  the  natural 
spirit  of  the  fngiie,  and  render  it  grand  and  nfrvoQs«  The  tiibject 
of*  Jn  manusUmi^  is  Bcarcely  inferior  to  any  inotm  Ma.  N.  hat 
given  us,  and  tbe  continued  motion  of  all  tlie  parts,  makes  it  full 
and  complete.  TaMum  er^o**  in  both  major  and  minor  keys  are 
two  sweet  pieces  of  melody,  finely  combined  with  rich  and  ▼arioiis 
harrroony,  anfil  they  form  tbe  able  conclusion  of  the  thirtecu  pieces 
Mr.  Novello  bus  inserltd  miu  his  six  numbers. 

Upon  readinij;' over  our  remarks,  it  seems  to  us,  tliat  they  wlio  Imve 
not  seen  the  book  will  conceive  we  iiSTe  given  a  too  partial  dci»crip* 
tlon  of  its  merits ;  but  we  can  truly  assure  our  readers  that  amidst  the 
maltitude  of  music  that  falls  under  our  inspectbn,  there  are  very  few 
works  we  can  so  conscientiously  recommend  for  geami  deaeit. 
They  will  not  forget  that  a  tekcUon  implies  in  itself  a  probability  of 
superior  excellence,  and  in  this  instance  the  selector  had  a  reputa- 
tion to  lose  as  welt  as  to  conirm#  He  has  not  been  unmtndfnl  of  bis 
former  credit  nor  of  the  requisites  for  his  present  undertaking,  and  in 
recommending  the  whole  six  numbers  to  the  public,  we  arc  alike 
&u])portc'd  by  tlie  sugircstions  of  wliat  wc  esteem  to  be  gencr»l(y 
Koiiixl  and  good  iahte,  and  by  the  irdluence  of  the  particular  beauty 
which  appertains  to  almost  every  single  specimea  iu  the  coUecUoiu 
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A  SdecHm  of  popular  NaUmud  Airs,  S^phonies  and  Accom- 
panhnenis,  by  Sir  John  Steoemony  Mtts.  Doc.  Tlut  ff  'ords  by 
T/iemas  Moore,  Esq,  London.  Power* 

This  is  a  trulj  elegant  lUUc  l»ok  in  ewy  wnsc;  and  we  know 
not  when  we  have  been  so  gratified  by  muHic  and  words  of  such  a 
kind.    We  cannot  so  well  describe  its  scope  and  intention  as  by  a 
quotation  from  Mr.  Mooue's  preface,  wliich  it  is  the  more  neces* 
«rj  to  do,  as  this  number  is  the  lirst  of  a  scries.    "  UIsCicf.ro,  I 
believe^  who  says natura  ad  modos  ducimur  T  and  the  abunadiice 
of  Wfld  indigenoas  aiis,  which  aUnost  every  country  except  Eng- 
land iKMeiceSy  sufficiently  proves  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The 
lovers  of  this  simple,  bat  interesting  kind  of  music,  are  here  pre- 
M  ated  with  the  first  number  of  a  collection,  which  I  trust  their  con- 
tributions will  enable  us  to  continue, .  A  pretty  air  without  words 
resembles  one  of  those  iudf  creatuies  of  Plato,  who  are  described 
as  wandering  in  search  of  the  remainder  of  thcmseWes  through  the 
worki.   To  supply  this  other  halt  by  uniting,  with  congenial  words, 
the  many  fugitive  melodies  which  have  hithe.  lo  had  none,  or  only 
such  asare  unintelligible  to  the  gencralily  of  tl.cir  hearers  is  the 
objectand  ambition  of  the  present  work.    Neither  is  it  our  inten- 
tkmto  confine  oundTes  to  what  are  strictly  called  national  .nda- 
dies  ;  but,  wheieTcr  we  meet  with  any  wandering  and  beau  i A. 
a  u  ,  to  which  poetry  has  not  yet  assigmd  a  wortiiy  home,  we  shall 
venture  to  cLi  n  it  as  an  tO^  twan,  and  enrich  our  humble  Hip- 

pocrene  witli  its  song.  ^.  -  »  * 

«  It  is  not,  indeed,  without  strong  hopes  of  success  that  T  prwcnt 
tbb  firtt  number  of  our  miscellany  to  the  public.  As  the  musfe  is 
Botmy  own,  and  the  words  are  little  more  tlian  unpretending  inter- 
pietemof  the  sentiment  of  each  air,  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  thought 
presumpaon  in  me  to  say,  that  I  consider  it  one  of  the  simplest  and 
Lttiest  collections  of  songs  to  which  I  have  ever  set  "ly  "  ame 

The  author  of  the  poetry  has  heie  given  us  one  clue  to  h.s  fertdity 
in  the  production  of  woids  which  speak  so  ddicionsly  to  the  heart, 
and  too  often  so  voluptuously  to  the  -enses,  while  they  are  m  the 
finest  accordance  with  the  melodies.  Hitherto  the  ideas  of  com- 
poiCES  of  vocal  music  have  been  elicited  by  words.  In  this  case  (as 
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ia  tlir  s^cncml)  Mr.  Moorf'/s  most  felicitous  productions  liav^i  hceti 
inspired  by  music.  It  had  often  eiruck  us  that  th6  Engli&h  wordt 
to  H  A  Y  i>  N 's  caozoneU,  (bjMAs.JouNHovTBRwe  beliere)  Inreatbcdi 
more  of  tbe  coigoiited  spirit  of  maate  and  poetry  than  U  wai  usmI 
to  find  in  men  tiansktioif  $  and  we  bad  in  our  own  miacia  ao- 
Gonnted  for  their  superior  ezpieniTenevy  hj  aanuningthe  inflnenetf 
of  the  oomporilion*  From  tkt  aggregate  matt  ef  beMifid  toag* 
■writing  by  Mb.  If oobi,  we  rire  IMber  oeniifned  wi  our  opinioif 
previously  formed,  that  words  written  to  mosic  were  more  likely  to 
cmbiidy  and  unite  and  ns  it  were  to  exalt  the  perceptions  dcrivwi 
from  the  combined  expicsjsion,  ilma  music  written  to  words>  lint 
why  should  this  be  so?  We  think  we  can  supply  the  reBS«iO« 
When  a  Poet  siti  down  to  his  work,  his  imagination  is  eomroonly 
ezeited  and  oecnpied  by  some  one  kading  idea;  an!  the  thoofliliy 
whieh  mi  np  and  hcaotify  the  eoiltne,  mn  itmiiiL  oat  as  he  pio* 
oeeds;  many  atiae  from  the  nuM  frietien  and  coHiiion  wlilch  h» 
enoonntera  in  his  search  after  syllables  of  tlie  proper  quantity,  after 
words  that  will  stand  in  his  verse,  as  well  as  after  epithets,  images,  and 
Thymes.  He  warms  as  he  brinj^s  ]m  fancy  iulo  fuller  exercise,  and 
perhaps  the  !i;ippiest  pictures  are  tluf.?*  witich,  in  the  outset,  were 
the  farthest  liom  hifi  conceptions.  He  is  therctore  indebted  to  the 
process  itself,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  power  which  produces  his 
success,  if  then  a  new  agent  be  broaght  to  hts  aid — if  he  tie  first 
roused  and  melted  by  the  toudilng  nolot  ef  impasskmed  aelodyi  Im 
Is  stimnlated  by  n  frenh  impulse,  and  by  nne  too  that  baa  been  ad' 
raitted  since  the  world  began  to  be  potent  nbove  all  others  om  thostf 
alTections  moved  by  and  employed  in  the  labours  of  the  museir 

'What  passion  cannot  music  raise  and  quell  I 

When  Jubrjl  struck  llie  chorded  sheUj 

His  listening  brethren  closed  arouudy 

And  wondVing  on  their  faces  fell, 

To  worship  the  edestiiil  sound ! 

Ijpss  than  a  God  they  thought  them  cntid  not  dwell^ 

M^ithin  the  hollow  of  that  shell, 

7%a  gpoke  so  smetljy  and  to  weHJ'* 
Ma.  IVIoouR  certainly  rises  fVom  Ifslening  to  the  sound  of  musief 
^^Juiiafihe  God.^*    No  Poet  has  hitlicrto  blended  classical  ima<»:ery 
with  a  tenderness  that  never  fails  to  melt  the  soul  awny,  unf* 
formly,  so  felicitously ;  and  although  ho  is  ces^>onsil>ie  for  more 
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MmI  ti^ury  tbaii  out  be  passed  over  or  forgiven,  we  hope  and  trust 
tiMt  tlMi  hours  are  coming  fast  upon  htm  which  ivill  ch.istcQ  and 
ledeem  (would  Umj  could  oblUmte'l)  his  former  erron.  The  poetrjr 
•f .  ihii  coQMtMHi  b  uiueh  of  Meh  a  cast.  lb  delights  are  princi* 
ptUjr  thoee  of  reflection)  and  eyen  the  antioipaitions  and  dcecrip- 
lioas  are  laid  in  with  colours  drawn  from  the  past*  The  coming  on 
cf  age  begins  (o  be  visible  in  the  calmer  fires  of  the  modern 
Asei^eon,  arul  tlie  ytpvy  i<*  awiits  hira.  But  wc  admire  the  more 
TJiat  farewell  of(ia)  liglit  more  precious, 
More  glowing  and  deep  as  Uis  nearer  (he  set.** 
Perhaps  there  is  nothins:  particularly  new — perhaps  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  what  is  absolutirly  old  in  these  verses,  but  nevertheless  thej 
•10  so  fall  of  elegance  and  feeling  that  they  are  irresistible*  As  an 
csamplo  of  this  peculiar  effisct  of  sensibility,  we  may  iqaote  the 
Indian  alri,  ^^JU  ikaf$  bright  mmU  /hdr,*'  one  of  the  most  captifating 
things  we  ever  netwith.  I^othing  can  be  more  hacknied  than  the 
thoughts  ;  nothing*  moreoommon  place  than  the  expression;  but  in 
the  measure  and  the  melody  taken  together  llicre  is  sometliing  so 
exquisitely  touchiug,  that  duU  indeed  nmst  hr.  his  soul  and  rigidly 
severe  his  cast  of  thought,  who  can  bar  the  passage  to  his  heait 
•gainst  their  combined  inainoations. — Those  evening  bcUs**  is  of  the 
same  family.  Indeed  there  is  scarcely  a  line  in  the  whole  book  that 
doea  not  carry  along  with  it  the  tremblnig  light  of  a  tendemem  too 
andting  to  leafe  our  critical  ansterity  its  perfect  nnd  proper  tone  of 
adf-possession*  To  coofess  the  trathy  we  at  alt  times  are  apt  to 
perceive  that  the  sounds  of  a  planolbrte  (a  necessary  symbol  of  our 
firt  and  mystery,)  and  the  dul(^  notes  of  well  formed  voices,  (llic 
demonstrators  of  our  dissections)  ate  marveUous  softners  of  judicial 
asperity,    Rcjoicr  therefore,  O  all  ye  sons  of  song! 

So  much  tor  the  verbiage  of  the  collection,  and  the  verbiage,  be 
H  remembered,  is  the  twin*brother,  youngest  born,  of  the  melodies. 
Those  select^  ate  certainly  very  sweet,  pathetic,  and  pleasing ;  we 
-thmk  the  Portngueie  the  best  except  the  Indum  nir  *^AU  thm^M 
bright  mmi  fade^^  which  is  the  better  still.  They  ate  all  full  of 
graeeful  simplicity,  and  while  their  performance  will  allevtafe  the- 
btudy  of  a  graver,  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  sounder  style  of 
composition,  they  wiU  neither  injore  the  taste^  nor  corrupt^  though 
tliey  will  spaicely  fail  to  soften  the  heart. 

*  ^  Poor  Aoacreooj  thou  grow'it  old.**. 
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TIrr  concludini^  Russian  air,  liarmofiized  ♦  Vi]inii  ilic  ^amn  plan 
yklih  Dr.  Crotch's  sublime  Methinks  I  hear  Ihc  /nil  ccleslial  choir,* 
aims  at  li^^hter  eOectSy  and  socceeds  in  producing  them.  The  mclo« 
dy  steals  upon  the  ear  and  upon  the  fancy  with  sweetness  beyond  de- 
scription, while  the  hymn  sustained  by  the  under  parts  is  in  the  finest 
styl/ of  such  compositions,  particularty  the  passage  added  by  SiE 
JoHK  Stbtexson,  We  should,  from  its  iatemal  CTidanoe,  rather 
have  given  the  melody  to  Sicily  than  to  Hyptrborean  Russia^— 
another  proof  that  the  language  of  mnsic,  as  an  interpreter  of  the 
feelings,  is  universal. +  Wc  must,  however,  see  more  of  buch  airs  io 
cMiablc  u!i  to  estimate  and  class  the  general  and  specific  character- 
istics of  national  music. 

Sta  JouN  Stevenson  has  adapted  the  ejmphonies  and  the 
accompaniment  with  taste  and  judgment.  The  English  ear  is 
now  so  accustomed  to  hear  the  voice  supported  by  arpeggios;  in 
modern  ballads,  that  such  bUmdishments  are  become  almost  indis- 
liensable.  These  accompaniments  are  of  that  description.  But 
they  rarely,  i(  ever,  interfere  with  the  main  purpose— the  display 
of  national  melody,  and  in  general  serre  to  set  oflf  and  heighten  its 
natural  beauty  by  contrast.  This  is  certaujly  the  case  in  the  accom- 
pimiiuent  to  tlic  Portu«rnese  air,  "  Flow  on  t/iuu  shining  mrr." 
To  "  The  bells  of  St.  Pdershivgh''  is  appended  an  upper  part,  which 
carries  the  words,  while  the  accompaniment  takes  the  original — 
thnu  giving  life,  tense,  and  being  to  an  air  which  would  hardly  by 
any  other  contrivance  have  borne  words — certainly  not  such  words. 

If  we  are  disposed  to  object  to  any  part  of  the  publication,  it  is 
to  the  reduplication  of  the  ain  in  the  form  of  duets.  None  of  the 

■ 

*  There  appear  to  he  some  emiiKcthig  interests  in  the  property  of  tliis 
rulody.    Mr.  W.  Ksytett  has  published  a  glee,  as  his  own  coopodtion, 

m  Ii'  li  l):\i^ins  iioto  for  Tiof-  \K\*h  the  Russian  air,  and  little  notes  thrown  into 
tl"  '  acroiiipauitiient  bear  the  same  similitude.  Thr  ronu  tdonce  between  the 
Ux^t  >iid'm  of  '-'-Hark  to  Philomela  singing.,"  and  Hark  the  vesper  hj/mn  it 
tfeuf/'ng,'"  is  too  great  to  hare  been  the  mere  eflfect  of  similarity  of  thought. 

f  Since  the  al)ove  was  written,  wc  were  present  at  a  public  concert  where  this 
li  iri:^nni/ed  air  was  suni:,  amidst  the  finost  spociinciis  of  Il  Axnn.,  MozABT, 
(iiMAnosA,  Paeh,  and  other  Composers  of  great  celebrity.  The  audif'nc«, 
V  Iiich  happened  to  be  excoodingly  select  and  critical,  were  more  allccted  by 
th»  simple  strain,  than  by  any  other  partof  theperfomumoe.  It  was  done  by 
ilic  sujne  singers  who  had  sustained  the  other  pieces.  One  hearer,  notlen 
rin.iK  nt  in  science  than  warm  in  feclintr,  ai  he  wiped  the  tear?  from  his  eym 
n  1  t  !)•  amclusiou,  whis^>ercd  to  the  writer — thi»,  after  all,  Is  the  inusic  of  the 
hc;ui.'' 
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Ibrae  ftro  improte<I»  and  two  m  mtmksllj  injured  by  it  Oui 
prineipftl  &yoori«e«  <  AU  ^aCt  hri^^  Is  a  thought  tingle— {rare— 
sinple— 4he  natufily  soliterj,  and  penaive  offspring  of  one  mind.  It 
comet  €ffier  ike  tohce  of  tdeitty  $  alter  the  houn  of  pleasure  and  the 
moments  of  aflToction ;  not  during  their  enjoyment.  K  is  the  re- 
membrance  of  jojs  that  are  passed.  Its  efl'ect  is  only  sure  whea 
sung  by  a  voice  plaintive,  sweet,  melancholy.  Hence  it  is  obvi- 
ously an  unfit  subject  for  a  part-song.  Against  tlie  monologue 
<^  Flow  on  Hum  skinmg  river'*  being  tet  as  a  duet,  there  aie,  per- 
bapS)  eiren  stronger  reasons. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  cdounend  this  little  volume  to  ^<  mj 
bulj't  chamber,*'  at  a  high  source  of  ekgant  entertainment  It  it 
Iftetallj  elegant  in  tmy  tente,  for  we  recollect  no  instance  of  a  mnsio 
book  more  cnmamentidljr  embellished  or  more  denrlj  engiaTed* 
Whether  it  would  have  been  as  acceptable  with  or  without  the 
piaics|  wc  leave  to  be  settkd  between    ReasoQ^  T  uiiy^  autl  Beauty**^ 


H  h 
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Jgmti  Opera  taiimeiittde  m  due       ntudM  del  Sigiktr  Ford. 

Pair.  Pftris* 

There  are  feir  EnnrlUh  readers  who  linvc  not  wept  over  Mr 9. 
6pie*ii  heart- rending  tale  of  The  Father  and  Daughter^  from  which 
ih,e  fable  of  the  Opera  otjgnese  is  derived.*  The  novel  embraces  a 
long  portion  df  timd ;  it  conducts  its  personages  with  inimitable  force 
and  pathos  through  a  continuouft  storj,  and  describes  vith  a  discri* 
mtnation  and  tendemm  not  to  be  rarpassed^  the  consuming  wretch- 
edness  and  the  bright  though  weary  close  of  lives  embittered  to  the 
lowcstdegrccs  of  sufrering,  hy  the  consequences  of  one  false  step,  'llic- 
anguisli,  remorse,  and  penitence  of  the  victim  of  seduction,  and  ficr 
father's  insanity,  arc  pictured  with  an  accuracy  so  apparently  faith- 
fuly  that  oue  could  scarcely  believe  the  representation  to  have  hcca 
the  mere  image  of  the  fiincj.  Such  a  story  was  perhaps  the  very 
last  tiiat  we  should  have  expected  to  iind  converted  into  an  Italian 
Opera;  and  it  is,  we  bdieve,  the  fini  which  has  been  taken  from  an 
£ngltsh  tale  drawn  from  the  events  of  common  life.  With  the  sim* 
plicity  of  Italian  taste,  the  dramatist  has,  however,  selected  a  very  few 
incidents  and  situations  so  deeply  interesting  and  so  poignantly  af« 
fecting,  that  we  have  rarely  seen  a  drama  wherein  the  fecliugi  were 
80  intensely  en^nged.  It  is^  however,  due  to  the  genius  of  our  coun- 
try-woraan  to  point  out,  that  these  parts  are  entirely  (lie  ol!>pfiit^  of 
her  invention,  i'he  tbrt-ign  traosUtur  has  copied  not  only  the  inci- 
dents, but  the  very  w  ords  of  the  tale,  and  he  has  selected  them  with 
cxe^ent  judgment.  He  has  changed  the  scene  to  another  country, 
elevated  the  father*s  rank,  and  has  altered  the  catastrophe,  thus 
pfoclttcing  a  species  of  drama  analogous  to  our  modem  sentimental 
comedy,  where  distressful  incidents  are  introduced  to  heighten  the 
interest  and  produce  effect  by  contrast.  It  occupies  in  the  in* 
stance  bciore  us,  a  middle  place  belw(  (  ii  ihe  serious  and  the  comic 
Opera — a  (fffffi  curactere^  which,  vitlioui  rising  to  the  fullness  and 
majesty  of  legitimate  tragedy,  is  certainly  no(  less  aflcclinir  :  perhaps 
«e  may  say^  that  the  sensations  produced  arc  more  vivid  and  in* 

*  Mrs.  Optt  '<;  talc  has  T'fen  made  the  basis  of  two  drama*,  (In*  one  scn»- 
comic,  iit  pros.',  by  Filippo  Casari|  and  the  second,  the  poem  before  by 
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tcRfle  in  proporUon  u  tlie  sentiments  and  sitiuitioftsani  more  naturU 
and  IflM  removed  from  piobabilitj.  We  have  met  with  notbing  thai 
goes  mote  to  the  heart  than  this  little  piece,  whether  we  icgavd  the 
•tory  or  the  mustc*  for  the  compoier  has  eaiight  the  geouine  spirit 
of  the  origteat  author,  and  has  carried  into  his  work  not  a  little  of 
the  purity  and  stmplicity  of  classical  Italian  models.  The  change 
in  the  cata^itrophe,  from  (he  tK  ith.'of  the  father  antl  daughter,  and 
the  reniorvc  of  the  seducer,  (o  re  toration  of  the  first  to  reason,  and 
the  marriage  of  the  latter,  appears  necessary  to  fit  the  story  for  dra- 
laatic  represeatalioi)^  though  it  dimioishei  ti^e  pathos  |U|4  the  finer 
moral  efieets. 

Tiie  piece  opens  with  a  sfaoii  prelude  representing  a  stormy  nighty 
when  a  chorus  discovers  that  Jgnese  has  left  the  house  of  her  se- 
ducer ,  EmniOf  with  her  chikl*  He  retunis  from  h is  fruitless  search 
for  them)  with  her  yeil  and  bat  found  upoii  a  bank»  irhich  leady 
him  to  conjecture  herself-destruetioQ.  The  structure  of  this  chorus 
and  recitative,  is  in  the  voice  parts  strong,  though  simpl*',  with  the 
occasional  introduction  of  short  picc^  of  beautiiui  ami  touching 
melody.  The  accompaniments  arc  of  a  kind  to  denote  the  lury  of 
t))e  elcipents,  at  the  same  time  that  they  mangle  9(l)?an(agcons)y  with 
the  passionate  expressions  of  those  who  are  supposed  tolieycarcbing 
for  the  lost  Jgnese.  Tim  construction  of  tlie  eotiie yoenq fs  scieati^ 
and  at  the  same  time  full  of  feeling* 

The  next  scene  opens  with  a  caTatipe  oiJgnact  who  if  diiiiovered 
in  a  wood.  This  Ixantiful  air  describes  the  pessatiQu  of  hpf  anx ie  ty 
at  the  falling  away  of  the  Toicep  of  her  ponuer*.  She  perceives  the 
dawn  of  light,  and  by  a  natural  transition  passes  to  the  calm  which 
has  succeeded  to  her  griefs.  The  recollection  of  having  heard  the 
voice  of  Erae.sto  brings  bacli  the  image  of  the  author  of  her  misery 
and  destitution,  and  calls  forth  n  pathetic  address  to  iier  child,  now  as 
it  were  made  fatherless.  The  wiiole  of  (bis  %ir  if  mo$t  aflfecting^ 
though  more  orqatc  than  should  at  first  appear  consistent  with  the 
emotions  descfibed ;  it  is  nevertbelfiaf  highly  impamioqed,  and  the 
Tery  ornamented  part?  ipre  ampng  those  if  htch  best  convey  the  sei^ 
timent  if  finely  given.  There  are  lew  soags  better  adapted  to  set 
off  a  singer  of  genuine  expression  than    Tutio  ^  Jt/eiisiQ." 

The  scene  which  follows,  whether  for  dramatic  effect  ormusjcal 

excellence)  is  bj  far  the  jnost  perfect  in  the  opera.    The  rattling  of 

chains  interrupts  the  jameutation  of  Jgnftp  ovpr  her  infant^  and  a 

u  h  2 
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Mfiiac  appeal!'  Aa  accompf^nted  recttatife  paiaUher  own  (errors, 
If  hich  aie^  however,  set  off  and  heightened  by  a  nuibterly  touch  of 
lander  appiabcnsMNi  for  liar  ^kpdngf  perle  t^fgtim  •»  iremo,** 
The  maniac  pnrpea  to  be  iMr  Mmbt  wIm  has  aioaped  frmn  bis 
keeper.  He  uDigines  bis  daughter  to  be  dead,  and  that  he  is  ia 
search  of  her  plaee  of  tepolehte.  His  ditJoiBted  exdaniatioiii  at 
lengtli  lead  Agnese  to  reco«:^iiizc  his  person,  and  the  condition  to 
IV  hich  licr  misconduct  has  reduced  him.  Fie  mells  at  bcr  tears,  and 
ber  courilenanre  assures  him  of  destined  tranqiiillity. 

We  know  of  no  daet  composed  with  mure  force  and  swed,ness 
than  this.  The  parte  are  interwo?en  and  connected  with  the  skill 
of  one  who  is  a  master  of  the  buoiaii  heart*  The  snccession  of  the 
paasioM  and  emotions  is  varied  and  wrought  up  till  the  whole  soul 
of  the  hearer  is  carried  awaj.  The  opening  of  the  doet  Qud 
sepolarot**  is  no  less  exquisite  as  a  mciod j  for  its  grace,  than  for 
its  eflect  as  a  passage  of  expression,  while  the  sncceedin^  evclama* 
tions  are  combined  with  consummate  skill ;  ihc  passion  is  powerfully 
ai<fed  by  the  accompaniment  throughout,  and  the  modulaion  is  easy 
afi<l  unaffeded. 

A  recitative  follows,  in  which  Agnese  introduces  the  words  father 
and  child.  Uberto  is  thus  again  excited  to  fury,  and  he  demands 
the  infant,  in  order  to  put  it  to  deatb^  when  his  keepers  arrivei  and 
force  hhn  away, 

'  The  pbwerfttl  excilemettt  is  here  lelieved  by  a  change,  to  what 
may  be  called  the  comic  part  of  the  opera.  Pasoualb  (the  Sey 
fmwr  of  Mrs.  Ofib*8  tale)  now  appears,  and  con^tulates  himself 

upon  the  delights  of  being  a  parent,  which  he  extends  even  to  the 
anticipation  of  the  pleasures  to  be  derived  from  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  and  the  nursing  of  her  cliildren.  llis  aj^nn  able  reverie  is 
broken  by  the  importunate  solicitations  of  tiiis  daughter,  and  her 
representations  of  the  opinions  others  entertain  of  him,  for  Imving 
denied  assistance  to  jignese*  This  part  of  the  scene  is  well  main- 
tained in  a  trio  ^  Si  dk»  eke  nete  vn  ono.^*  The  composer's  foite^ 
however,  lies  obviously  in  the  pathetic.  The  comic  parts  we  esteem 
tl»  contain  little  above  common  nrasic 

TJie  duet  which  succeeds,  is  the  introdaction  of  jfgnese  to  Pas* 
fVide,  The  pnrt  of  the  supplicant  is  6ncly  supported,  and  contains 
some  parages  of  bin:njlar]y  good  expression,  particularly  thai  to  the 
%iord«   Sotio  fodh  di  naluta^  merto  uu /uinme,^'   The  whole  allows 
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iMuisl4enib1e  scope  Ibr  tke  esmiae  of  iwtMtc  singing,  uliich  ii  Imt 
M  coffifrested  wHh  the  ooniic  interrtiptions  of  Pm^mie*     Ci  vmi 

nhro  figlia  mitt**  disfitrbs  the  rismg  emot^mi)  Mid  is  tcnrcdy  in  <u 
^od  ttiste  as  the  rest.  It  is  one  of  the  examples,  ulicre  the  main, 
passion  of  (he  scene  is  sacrifice;)  to  the  support  of  cli  vraclcr.  Thiw 
in  order  tf>  {lispl;»y  a  trait  of  Immour  in  Pmquafe,  tlie  attc  itioii 
is  suddenly  called  off  from  the  entreaties  of  Agitese,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  attend  her  father.  Tiie  blended  passages  reduce  the  falve 
of  bothy  and  make  an  iaeon^Qoii  miKtim,  iHmcIi  aeiiiier  theemv 
the  uadentandiapr,  aet  the  heart  will  eadare.  Weie  it  lio| 
that  the  interegt  f6r  Affwte  predominatest  and  that  her  part  eeiifi 
the  atfealion  lo  ttcoogly  aad  to  coedinaaliyy  the  ^fect  wauld  be 
purely  comic* 

The  reformed  lorer  next  comes  before  m.  And  here  it  is  that  the 
ck-parture  from  the  original  first  becomes  visibh*.  The  scdiicer  i« 
depictured  as  rompK'lely  penitent,  and  ik'sii  ini;- nolliing  bat  .ire- 
turn  to  virtue  and  the  affection  of  Agnese.  The  sont^  which  dere^ 
lopes  his  seiftiments  has  some  agreeable  passa^;  it  is  siagaUr  in 
thb  respect,  that  the  divisions  are  more  like  the  Common  ornadieotf 
appeaded  bj  the  tinger,  than  those  wrlttea  by  oompoieriy  and  tbry 
ate  now  not  reiy  novel. 

After  this  explanatory  song,  Vberh  is  again  brought  befote  nsih 
(he  abode  of  insanity.  The  eavatina  vrldch  fellows  Is  amongit  the 
most  touching  things  in  the  opera.  If  opens  with  his  fhvonrite  idea, 
the  wiarch  lor  the  ton>b  of  .ignat:.  He  calU  upon  \icv  name,  and 
requires  her  presence  ;  then  bursts  into  rage  against  iha.-^a  wliosay 
she  is  fled,  and  concludes  by  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  pathetic 
pieces  of  melody  we  remember,  to  the  words  Lafiglin  mia  tpirofra 
fueUebmcciay  Agnese  enters,  and  ieproache:»  herself  for  tire  mis* 
cooduGt  which  is  the  canse  of  the  horron  that  surround  her.  Uhert^ 
repeats  the  passsge  abore  cited,  while  his  friends  utter  their  lumen* 
tatioos  around  him*  To  this  succeeds  <  ne  of  the  finest  trails  in  the 
novel,  and  in  the  piece  itself.  The  finst  dawn  of  returning  reasoa 
appears  by  his  singing  the  ooramenctng  strain  of  an  air  which  his 
daughter  used  to  smg  in  their  dnys  of  happiae^.  Agncse  rt'\)(':\{9  it, 
and  TJberto  desires  an  alteration  oi'  the  conel tiding  pnsso^'e,  in  order 
to  introduce  her  name.  He  appt  ^irs  to  recognise  her  for  ii  moment, 
but  again  falls  into  his  haUucioatioii,  and  repeats  La  Jiglia  mm 
The  rest  of  the  scene  Ji  made  np  of  partial  gUmpsss  of 
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TTColIcction,  the  filial  aspiratioot  of  4g»ete  for  her  £aber*f  reemrj, 
ftnd  the  obaerfations  of  the  chonit.  The  tituAiim  and  the  moMC  oC 
this  icene  are  alike  finely  imagined.  The  introduction  of  beautiful 
ttorceauz  of  simple  melody,  conceatrating  the  mott  pathetic  pointa 
of  the  story,  excite  the  feelings  far  more  poirerfoUy  than  could  tba< 
most  elaborate  pioductions  of  artful  science. 

The  crisis  of  Uberto*s  disease  is  now  near  at  hand.  l\c  is  nslf»ep, 
and  a  light  and  elegant  chorus  is  introduced  to  make  lhes<3  circi  ti- 
stances  intelligible,  and  to  relieve  the  prinrijKi!  action.  For  the  air 
of  the  Physician  Don  Girolamo,  which  comes  mcxt,  there  is  tiUie 
place  and  less  comment. 

The  prayer  of  Agnese  for  her  father's  restoration,  is  a  beautiful 
composition.  It  Is  cfcn  more  than  the  air  f^vm  to  Emaio  remark* 
able  for  passages,  wbich  aie,  in  point  of  fact,  the  ornaments  that 
singers  have  been  accustomed  to  introduce.  Tbeie  are  substituted 
ior  the  plainer  notes,  we  suppose,  as  absolute  limitations  to  the 
fancy  of  the  pcriunaert   Sici  >  oxi  T  ai^u*  has,  in  truth,  set  down  Uic 

*  FsanrirAyno  PAta  was  born  at  P^rma,  in  July,  1774.  After  hartng 

studied  in  the  acadeirty  of  that  city,  lie  daroted  himself  to  composition  under 
Ghiretti,  a  !S'(  apolitan,  and  a  fellow  member  \\\ih  the  crirhratrd  Sat,a,  at 
the  conservatory  of  La  Pieta.  At  ten  years  old  he  was  called  to  Venice, 
wlicre  he  gare  bis  first  opera,  (Circe)  irhich  had  great  success.  He  th^n 
tf  ent  to  P^ua,  Milan,  Florence,  Naples,  Rome,  Bologna,  Ac.  The  Duke  of 
Panna,  his  godfather,  gave  him  a  pension,  and  permitted  him  to  goto  VieoDa, 
that  he  iniglit  th(Te  compose  several  works. 

A I  thr  (icath  of  Naim  *nn,  (in  1806,)  he  was  invited  to  brrome  roaster  of 
tfie  chaptfl  at  Dresden.  J  he  death  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  permitted  him  to 
accept  this  engagement,  which  the  eltctor  olfered  him  far  life.  M.  Pasu 
vent  to  Dresden,  and  pomposed these  sereial  operas,  whidi  hare  been  crowned 

'villi  the  inosf  brilliant  surcrs*;. 

After  the  baltlc  nf  .It  na.  Napoleon  ortlered  M.  PAvn  niul  bis  wife,  an  ex- 
cellent singer,  to  atleud  him.  They  followed  iiiiu  to  loosen  and  to  Warsaw, 
ivhere  they  gave  hhn  concerts.  Napoleon  disengaged  them  from  the  serrice  of 
the  court  of  Saxony^  to  pass  into  that  of  France,  and  M.  Pakr  vras  fixed 
fA  Paris,  with  the  title  of  Director  and  Composer  oit  the  private  Bfasie  of  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor. 

M,  Paer  is  member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Naples,  and  of  tho<^c 
of  Bologna  and  of  Venice.  When  in  his  37th  year,  he  had  sJreadj  composed 
thirty  operas,  liesidM  orertnres,  aitetfees,  cantatM,  sonatas,  and  other  light 
Compositionf;. 

The  operas  which  he  j^nve  in  Italy,  and  which  attained  the  j^reatcsl  reputa- 
tioh,  are  Circe;  1^  Locanda  dc  Vagabond! ;  Orafa  tutto;  Laodicea;  Ciu- 
na;  Agnese;  Tlntrigo  amoroso;  II  Principe  dl  Taranto;  Idomeoeo;  I  Doe 
fordi ;  la  Testa  riscaldata  ;  la  Griselda,  kc.  Those  composed  at  Vienna, 
ire  Camilla;  II  Morto  mo  ;  il  Caboralo  ;  Gineora  d'Amieri :  Achille.  The 
works  for  the  Court  consist  of  cantatas  fior  the  late  Empress  Theresa,  daqghtcf 
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graces  wbicb  are  most  appropriate.  We  think  (lie  strain  is  m^ile 
hy  this  means  a  little  too  ornate  for  thesiiiccrity  of  prater.  A  duet, 
cxpiessive  of  Uie  deiightful  calm  that  comes  over  Che  mind  of  Ag'- 
netet  mkd  ih»  joj  of  h»t  fkhead  JPmquakf  termiiuUes  this  ligbt^  yei 
iateresting  sceae. 

If  the  composer  hat  not  exhausted  the  perfection  of  his  art  upon 
the  character  of  Vbartaf-  he  appears  at  least  to  have  been  so  highljr 
wrought  up  by  the  difficulties  attending  the  task  of  giving  a  cor- 
responding musical  expressiveness  to  words  of  such  concentrated 
feeling,  and  such  changeful  import  as  the  character  contains,  that 
he  has  exalted  his  real  hero  above  his  iionitnal  heroine.  The 
recitative  and  airj  "  Oh  come  f-  huono,^*  which  Uberlo  next  sing^s, 
is  in  our  minds  the  tinest  specimen  of  Signor  Paba^s  talents 
of  any  in  the  openu  TJiis  composition  has  almost  as  much  force 
as  the  mad  songs  of  even  our  own  Poaoblii.  It  cannot  per* 
haps  be  compared  with  <^  Let  the  dreadful  atgme$^  fi»r  the  longli 
and  strong  origlnalit/  of  that  early  £nglish  musician;  jet  as  a 
whole,  it  nnites  mnch  of  the  fire  of  the  antient's  fancy  with  the 
sweetness  and  flow  of  modern  art.  There  is,  however,  a  delicacy  of 
conception,  "which  though  inconsistent  with  the  aifc  and  style  of 
PuiiCEr.L,  IS  well  ailaptcd  to  the  present  time  and  manners.  We 
know  of  no  song  requiring  such  powers  in  the  singer  as  this ;  nor  do 
we  think  that  a  more  complete  test  of  vocal  science  can  bepioposed. 
No  penon  of  the  least  sensibility,  particnlarly  if  a  parent,  can  go 
through  the  lecitative  without  experiencing  the  most  poignant  sensa- 
tioBs.  The  transiCioos  aie  from  hope  to  apprehension,  lirom  tran* 
quillity  to  joy.  It  expiesses  the  partial  recovery  of  sense  Uberlo 
has  experienced,  and  his  desire,  that  if  it  be  an  illusion,  the  illusion 
may  be  eternal.  The  passage,  "  So^  chio  redn  la  viia  f^s^Ua  eke  la 
■  stringa  a  qi/cslo  st^n  I  e  allor  di  guibilOf^  is  as  original  and  full  of  ten- 
derness and  Midden  iUumination  as  fancy  can  form.   Taken  as  a 

ef  Queen  CaroUne,  with  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  sing  them.  Thelblhiw- 
ing  areiho  name><  of  the  cantatas  :  Baccoed  Arianna;  hi  CoaverSBiliNie  anif* 
nica;  il  IVionfo  della  chiesa  cattolica  ;  i!  S.  Sepolcro. 

He  composed  at  Dresden  the  foUoH  iifg  operas ;  1  fuor'  usciti ;  LeoQora,and 
Prague,  Sargino ;  the  BUcesM  ef  which  roust  hsTe  been  still  more  flatleriag  to 
'   M.  Faeu,  as  it  was  at  Prague  that  Mozart  composed  the  chief  d'fBttnei,  II 
Don  Gioraniii,  Figaro,  and  La  Qemcnza  di  Tito. 

In  1800,  M.  P*i  a  composed  for  the  Theatn-  of  (he  Court  of  France,  Xuim. 
Poiupi}io  aud  1  iiaowuiti. — Utdmmak'C  iustociqirc  dcs  MmidaUs  voL  'ZiPuji* 

no. 
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WiloICy  It  tt  BO  leplelc  with  bcantifwl  meloilj,  so  simple,  yc^f  ftff 
▼aried  in  expression,  and  so  rich  la  its  diversified  modulation,  tbat 
vo  consider  il  as  hy  far  (he  finest  song  in  the  piece,  and  amongst 
tbe  iii^HicM  specinienii  oi  modera  Italiaa  compoulioil.  Tiie  accm- 
panimenls  arc  not  less  praise-worthy. 

Ffom  this  point  the  character  of  the  piece  begins  tonndergos 
ebaoge  from  pathoi  to  joy.  Tfce  JMkxu  hy  Vetpum,  InttnM 
^  ««vcy  the  begioningof  thu  aNematioH,  b  sprightly  and 
^rmble.  The  duet  between  Ertietto  and  Pasquak  combir.es  the 
ootttrition,  remorse  and  peaiteaoe  of  the  former,  with  the  peculiar 
hMMmr  of  the  tatter.  It  is  in  the  same  style  as  that  between  yJ^ncsr 
9ml  Pasquale  bttforc  noticed.  No  portion  of  liie  opera  is  destitute  of 
awect  and  expressive  j^assages,  but  the  effect  of  them  is  here,  as  in 
tiie  tornier  instance,  broken  and  diminished  by  the  contrast. 

The  lively  spirit  thus  awakened  is  kept  up  by  a  ohofits,  aHet 
wliich  Ernesto  comes  to  solicit  forgiveness  at  the  lest  of  Jgnese. 
The  reconciliation  Is  the  subject  ofa  dnet,  wbiob  though  made  np^ 
of  agreeable  and  elegant  pans,  yet  Licks  the  iotenlty  and  finish  of 
these  between  thefalher  and  daughtei.  An  animated  quintett  con- 
ekaka  the  scene. 

A  cavtttinOf  oae  of  those  beaulifuily  plaintive  melodies  in  the 
comp<)si<if>«  of  which  SiGNOH  Valr^  forle  is  chiefly  to  \)e  f«und, 
he.sp(  al.i,  il  liaiiqiiil  in(crvul  in  the  nittdness  of  Uberio.  The  finale 
ill  which  liis  nstorntion  to  reason  is  completed,  and  his  daogh- 
ter  given  to  his  embrace,  immediately  anccotdi^  It  is  made  up  of 
many  parts,  for  of  consio  the  wfaolocntasliephr  is  developed ;  the 
altaciiment  of  Ernnl^  and  ^gsnm,  with  the  inltodaetfon  of  the 
i;hild  is  itttcnroveit.  The  means  are  these;  ji^fse  plays  on  the 
harp  behind  the  scenes.  Uberto  remembe*^  the  sound,  she  is  sum- 
mom»],  and  the oonolusion  Is  perfected  in  ili<  li  ippincss  ofnil. 

Themimen  of  our  readers,  who  au  ;it  a  (l^  lance  from  the  Jttefro- 
polls  and  v/ho  have  not  enjoyed  (he  lii-li  -nUification  this  afllKJliu^ 
iXiinuA  jtiiwrU^s  lii  re  presentation,  Aviii  thus  be  enabled  to  follow 
interest,  and  to  form  some  general  judgment  of  the  way  in  which  the 
ftorv  is  brought  within  the  forces  of  the  stage,   fint  they  i»t{(  lis 
lUlle^able  to  apprscaate  its.higfa  order  of  merit  as  a  musical  woHr, 
ftyr  tbe  score  is  but  in  Uw  hands,  though  many  of  the  principal 
,    pasts  are  published.  Its  leading  eharacterislic  u  intensity  of  fodinfr, 
dii,playcd  in  invlodies  breathing  cle-ancc,  taste,  uad  fcCiniji^^iiy. 
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The  part  of  Vberto  is  written  with  extraordinary  force,  and  with  a 
tnet  *  that  in  musical  expression  is  analogons  and  not  inferior  to  tbO 
iiiiest  personification  of  menial  aberration  that  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  tmnsitions  firom  one  state  of  insanity  to  another  are  managed 
with  Infinite  efltet;  and  the  short  And  neVcr  fo  be  forgoffcn  strains 
of  simple  melody  (hat  retnrrt  upon  us,  arid  nre  cTfiploycfl  \o  ponr* 
tray  the  leadinf*"  iilcas  and  iissaciations  of  tlio  m.uliiian,  are  iriimita- 
ble.    "  La  fJo'^m  win  xpiro,''  and  "  Come  la  nthbia  al  vcnto^''  are 
those  fo  wfiicli  \v<^  more  especially  allnde,      well  as  others  which 
wc  have  particularized  in  the  progress  of  our  analysis  of  the  opera.t 
Th^rf!  is  one  circumstance  \#e  have  mentioned  which  strikes  us  as 
Tirj  singular  in  itself  and  peculiar  to  the  composer — that  i8»  th« 
introduction  of  passages  of  mere  ornament  in  the  place  of  divisions 
or  of  plain  notes.   All  these  ornamental  parts  are  fkmiliar  to  us  as 
the  graces  interpolated  by  singers ;  bnt  we  do  not  recollect  to  hayo 
s<en  them  before  so  generally  set  down  by  the  composfr.   The  OO" 
tations  of  divisions  are  perhaps  fairly  exhausted,  and  perhaps  also 
Sign  OR  Paer  may  not  without  reason  he  apprehensive  of  leaving 
a  plain  canvas  for  the  artist  to  paint  uj)f)ii.    The  chanize  forces 
itself  upon  our  observation  more  strongly,  because  it  falls  in  very 
niach  with  notions  we  entertain  in  regard  to  the  p'issibility  of  giving 
to  ornament  a  settled  and  regular  j^rada'.ioti  in  expression.  Signor 
Paba  has  done  this  in  regftid  to  all  the  pieces  ho  has  adopted  into 
liismelodiei. 

o  One  of  the  Bslly  Journals  (the  Ttuncffjlli^  the  following  exeelleiit  oIh 
senration  in  a  crifidstm  upon  the  opera  when  it  first  apfleared  in  this  country. 

"  V\K[i  is  remarkable  too  for  his  great  judgment :  he  understands  perfectly 
what  we  may  cali  the  modelling  of  an  opera:  he  knows  wli('r<>  to  employ  the 
reattUiOo partanit^  or  speaking  recitatire,  where  an  increased  interest  requires 
the  fecitadve  aeCompa&led,  and  where  the  subject  should  rise  to  foil  melody, 
iaio  regvlar  rythm  and  movement  These  circumstanceH,  bjr  the  way,  if  pnn 
perly  considered,  constitute  the  true  attraction  of  flio  opera  itself.  Once 
allow  for  the  deration  of  recitsitive  above  ordinary'  dialoixne,  and  we  obtain  a 
natural  graUation  of  seatiment  and  p;u»<>tua  without  that  ubruptuess  which  ;it- 
^nds  the  transition  frdia  speaking  to  singing.  There  19  th  n  a  oerlsia  con* 
gruity  between  the  |tarts  and  the  whole,  withoat  which  no  production  will 
bear  the  scrutiny  of  ta'^tf.  We  [Kirticularly  impress  this  remark,  because  it  U 
the  clue  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  merits  of  an  entertaioiueut  w  hich  de* 
serres  to  be  held  in  general  estimation.'' 

f  In  the  ehamher  we  shcMild  be  apt  to  complain  of  the  length  of  the  several 
aus,  Ac.  but  this  is  a  faolt  hicident  to  the  great  bulk  of  opera  pieces,  which 
are  necessarily  protracted  in  conscqufnce  of  tlie  paucity  of  character  and 
incideats  to  which  the  Italiaa  drama  is  usually  UmiteiL 

1  i 
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In  its  general  he'dun  j;  y1  guest  reuiiiids  us  of  Pa nsi ello's  N^ina, 
Intensity  ot  irrliai;,  (  X[)resscd  with  simplicity,  elci^.nicc,  and  ^^vpet- 
ne8!«9  are  tltc  ^:rHnii  charactei istics  ot'bolli.  The  celebrity  ihi»  opera 
lias  justly  given  to  Pabr^b  name  in  EngUnd  mtty  probably  lead  to 
a  better  knowledge  of  bit  verj  nuinertNu  works.  Mb.  Bishop  has 
alieadjr  pat  into  circulation  another  of  them  In  bis  harpsiichord 
score  of  Noma  Pompilius.  The  selection  however  of  Jgnat  ion 
representation  is  a  just  tribate  to  English  genius,  from  wlience  the 
story  is  derived,  and  English  taste  has  pnid  a  tiberal  tribute  to  the 
talents  of  the  dranuiiist  aiul  the  luuisician,  iii  ihe  appliuscb  wliit  li 
the  most  critical  auiiiciice  ot  tlie  metropolis  of  the  country  ha:»  be- 
stowed upon  Aci.ifEse. 
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Eiq,  London. 

There  h  no  imtitotSon)  perhapi)  In  the  wtioI«  circle  of  Engltsll 
tnule  or  amusement  Chat  exhibits  <o  much  of  fiulnrr,  tost,  dispute,  and 
disquietttdci  at  the  Italian  Opera  has  done  since  its  Uni  introduction 
and  establishment  in  this  country.   The  sums  which  have  been  la* 

vbhed  upon  the  Theatre  are  truly  astonislting  in  their  amount — the 
palroauge  has  [yecn  equally  extensive — the  attention  directed  to  its 
muna!:je«nent  lias  Urn  not  less  intense — the  public  and  private 
property  embarked  in  it  capable  as  it  should  seciD)  of  carrying  on 
the  work  with  tite  utmost  tacility  and  to  Iheiiestadvafitage,  and  what 
is  most  difficult  of  all.toaccou&it  for  under  so  much  of  error  as  is  ap^ 
parent)  first  rate  talents  hare  been  frequently  engaged  in  its  diiecf 
tion.  From  the  Tariance  between  the  conclusions  any  one  would 
be  induced  to  draw  a  prim  from  these  (acts  and  the  actual  eyents« 
we  should  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  some  of  the  leading  principles 
Ti))on  which  the  business  has  been  founded  and  conductetl,  must  be 
enhicly  erroneous.  No  other  rule  will  account  tor  such  universal 
failure  extending  thruugli  almost  every  period  ot  time  and  every 
succession  of  managers. 

The  acknowledged  difficulty  of  first  planting  an  Kaliaa  opera  in 
this  country,  wns  met  in  17^,  by  a  public  subscription  of  no  less 
amount  than  fifty  thousand  ppunds!  yet  strange  to  say,  this  all  ?a* 
nished  in  seven  years  1 !  while  the  Royal  Academy,  as  it  was  calted, 
was  under  the  direction  of  noble  persons^  who  (probably  in  eonse- 
quence  of  the  important  trust  implied)  first  assumed  the  manage* 
ment.  From  1729  till  1738,  Handel  strni^^ted  in  vain  to  support 
an  opera,  ont  ot  uliicii  he  came,  owiiiij  pcihaps  ptiiicip.iily  (o  an 
opposition  theatre  set  osi  loot  by  some  noble  adversaries,  with  tl»e 
lossof  almost  his  entire  propfrty.  Tlie  well  known  IlEiUEGOBn 
next  tried  a  subscription,  but  railc(I,/ro;;i//[e  immoderate  demands  of 
the  singers.  In  1740  the  New  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  was  open* 
cd  for  Ilalian  Dramas*  h\  1752  Da*  Cboza,  who  had  for  some 
time  Gondoeted  the  Opera  Monse,  ran  away  deeply  in  debt,  but 
taking  with  hun  the  rmlpts  of  a  very  successful  benefit.  In  1756^ 
Yansschi,  the  subsequent  manager,  did  the  same.  During  the 
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next  year,  Giabdim  and  the  Mingotti  tried  tlie  cxperimenf,  but 
gave  it  lip  iti  de3|)air,  and  not  witlunit  |x.'cuniary  injury.  From 
this  period  till  ITUiiii,  Mattei  and  ber  liushaiid  Tjiombetti  carried 
on  the  concern,  when  it  was  again  taken  up  by  their  predecessors 
for  a  short  time.  Two  years  aflerivards  we  find  GoaooN,  ViNCBirTy 
and  C  a  A  w  Fo  aO)  three  m  tisiciansi  in  the  manafement.  V  i  n  can 
though  possesseit  of  some  oonsideiable  property,  was  entirely  mined, 
and  GoaDON  and  Gbawfohd  barely  escaped  bankruptcy.  The 
Honourable  Ma.  IIobart  next  ajisnmed  the  direction.  In  1772, 
MiLLico  and  Saccuim  entered  upon  this  seemingly  unconquera- 
ble labour,  but  condiUK  (1  nor  more  than  two  st  ufeons,  when  Mas. 
Yatis  and  Mjis.  Dhookls,  who  had  succeedod,  started  the  idea  of 
iiifeiniixinfr  pl.iys  with  oj)eras,  which  plan  waj*,  however,  forbidden 
by  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  From  tliis  (ime  to  178'),  the  opera  conti* 
m-etl  with  various  degrees  of  injury  to  the  proprietors,  when  it  en- 
tirely sunk  under  the  accumulated  weight  of  lawsuits,  factious  en* 
bals,  and  distiCMes  ol  every  sort. 

.  In  1786,  Si  a  John  Gallini  <a  celebrated  dancing  master)  be« 
came  the  manager,  and  he  afterwards  associated  himself  with  Ma* 
Taylor.    Their  rei^n  was  ended  most  disastrously  by  the  fire, 

which  (oiisunicil  Ihc  entire  edifice,*  on  t)ic  iStli  of  June,  J789.  In 
Uie  bcginnniL'-  ofiTDl,  the  present  spleutlid  and  beautiful  structure, 
irhicfi  is  nmori^fst  the  first  (if  not  the  very  (ir-1)  buildings  l)oiii  for 
sound  and  splendor  in  Europe,  was  finished  by  NovosiELSKi.f 
iJitiiuts  nnd  disputes  precluded  its  immediate  oi>enin^,  in  the  mean 
n h^ic  M  a.  O^Hei  llt  obtained  a  licence  for  the  Pantheon.  Shortly 

•  It  vasbutltby  Sir  John  Vanhnifh. 

+  Mn,  Xovo»iii:Lj»Ki  was  a  man  of  uticominon  goiiius,  thout^h  almost  totally 
li%Itlu)tI^  cUiration.  ]!»'  was  iinited  to  tliis  country  by  Mil.  W'v  ATT,  to  a^^ist 
in  p.riiidiiii  (fuM  (Hin:i  «»f  the  paiilheon.  Fioin  this  obscure  origin,  a  foreigtier, 
am!  ^^iiit  uo  odtcr  .av»i!«t<itu*i>  tlian  his  abilities,  he  suddenly  became  knonn  to 
the  Hriti^h  puUip  as  the  architect  of  this,  by  far  the  finnt  of  theh*  theatres. 
His  health  and  fortune  sunk  beneath  tiu*  !al;oiir,  and  he  died  at  an  early 
age,  U.a^ini;  n  vomifj  wu'ow  and  four  (liil(!r(  ii  in  almost  unprovided  circwru- 
^tan^(•s.  S\  bile  Shi.  'J  avi.oh  rruiaincd  l:i  tin-  iiiaiiacpment,  a  small  l)o.\,  in 
thf  upper  circle,  was  alloUcd  to  this  lady;  but,  to  the  di  grace  of  his  bucces!>or, 
this 'privilege  wiis,  as  wi*  have  understood,  taken  away,  and  the  melaacholy 
pleasure  they  eajo)  t>d  thnn  drnir-d  to  the  family  of  departed  worth  and  merit. 
V>'c  huTi  no  coiiiiiiunicatioii  rithtr  wifh  Mi:^.  X.  hrr  childrrn,  or  her  fiteods. 
\\  notic*^  tlu'  fict  "^spontaneously  without  tlirir  kiio\\  lcd^»\  in  tlie  hope  that  a 
rep^<*^;'^^tatiou  of  nliat  is  due  to  th^^*  memory  of  gt  niuy^  may  reach  the  prcscat 

pro^jHctor,  and  induce  him  lo  recall  t|ie  former  decree. 
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after  Mr.  Tavlou  commenced  hi^  (listrp<«?ffi!  raiTcr  with  nn  eiitcr- 
tninment of  music  aad  clancin;^.  Tbc  ()ruit!ieon  was  uufurtiinateljf 
in  the  same  year  burnt  to  tlic  ground.*  The  Mayrairkct  Theatre^ 
during  this  interval,  offered  a  refuge  to  tlic  Drury-Lanc  Company 
nrhile  the  new  theatie  was  building,  and  it  was  not  till  the  S6th  of 
January,  1793,  that  it  was  openod  for  the  Italian  Opera  Since  this 
|>eriod,  tlie  concern  has  passed  into  the  hands  flrst  of  Me.  Goold, 
and  next  of  Ma.  Wateus,  (lie  present  proprietor,  whose  dominioii 
has  been  vexed  by  an  increasinij  series  of  cabals,  disputes,  and 
those  worst  of  evils,  never  riulinof  suits  in  law  or  CMjiiity.  Td  sny  tlie 
trutti,  (lie  Lord  Cliancj^llor  of  Enn^laiul  iias  breti  ooinpcllcd  cx  offi- 
cio to  take  a  very  burii  'iisomc share  and  responsibility  intheuiauagc- 
aient  of  the  Kin§^*s  Theatre  as  well  as  in  the  keeping  of  the  royat 
conscience.  Such  has  been  tlie  ilUfated  history  of  operatic  affiiirs, 
and  such  is  the  prrsent  state  of  the  concern,  the  embarrassments 
being  now  augmented,  as  it  appears  from  the  publication  whose  title 
is  cited  at  the  head  of  our  artick>,  by  the  complaints  of  the  snb* 
scribers  and  the  attacks  of  dissatisfied  individuals. 

The  pamphlet  hy  Mr.  Waters,  the  present  prf)pric(or  of  the 
Kinfi^'s  Theatre,  was  published  in  reply  to  the  resolutions  of  certain 
meetings  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  proprietors  and  subscribers  lo 
fhe  Opera,  held  at  the  Thatched  House  Tavern  in  the  hrst  instance, 
Und  subsequently  by  adjournment  at  the  Opera  House.  The  first 
,  meeting  was  on  the  dOth  of  May,  1818,  and  accord  ing  to  the  Journals 
of  the  day,  the  complaints  embodied  by  Lobo  Aylbsbvut,  who 
was  called  to  the  chair^  were  as  follows  : 

<^  His  Lordship  stated  themanner  in  which  the  meeting  of  the  proprietors  and 

subscribers  had  been  cailed,  and  proposf^d  to  read  some  facts  that  liud  come  to 
\m  knon  ledj^r,  after  which  he  should  propose  a  rf*«;olul ion  for  the  adoption  ofth« 
prcseut  meeting.    Ue  proceeded  to  say,  that  a  letter  had  beeu  writteu  Mr. 

♦  The  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  fire  in  Franco  arf»  rery  strict.  The 
drcsics,  scenery,  ^c.  in  shiMrt,  all  those  combustiblei»  which  constitute  at  once 
the  property  and  the  danger  of  a  play-house,  must,  by  a  decree  of  tiM  Hwt  of 
March,  1709,  be  kept  in  a  building  cotnplett'lr  apart  from  the  theatre  !tBelf« 
The  managers  are  bound  not  only  to  havr  a  suiricieiif  provision  of  water,  fir^- 
pump<,  kc.  but  they  are  further  obliged  to  have  a  ^uihrient  guard  of  public 
firemen  aUa^H  on  duty  at  their  respective  hou!>es;  and  the  care  of  seeing  that 
DO  danger  of  fire  exists  is  not  entrosted  to  managers  and  their  servants  alone, 
bat  forras  a  part  of  the  daily  duty  of  the  police,  and  the  failure  in  the«c  pre- 
cautions, even  for  one  sitn;le  day,  forfi  its  th»-  li(  (  n'^r.  All  the  great  th'Mtr;'*;  <»f 
J^^ndon  had  been  buraed  down  iu  succession,  before  any  accident  of  that  kiud 
huppi  iicd  at  Paris. 
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Waters,  the  ^foent  proprietor  and  manager  of  the  Opertoluwfe,  addrined  49 

the  suliscribers,  requiring  them  to  pay  him  SQL  in  addition  to  the  3(X>1.  thejr 
pjid  for  a  box  for  the  pn  sent  spa'^on,  allt'^iiiij  as  a  pretence  for  his  m.iking  that 
claim  upon  them,  tliat  the  estihlishmont  \va<\  h'.^rn  t'ncrca^f^l — had  been  mate- 
rially improved,  and  it  was  his  object  still  further  to  merit  the  encourjgenieot 
of  the  subscribers;  but  so  tar  from  hh  baring  redeemed  that  pU-fl^T*')  the  Qttm- 
1>cr  of  pL^rformers  had  been  considerably  lessened  this  season.  The  salaries  of 
the  musicians  had  bt  eu  greatly  re<luced;  in  consequence  of  which,  sereral  of 
the  most  cmisieiit  performers  lu'l  (niitted  the  orchestra.  There  m  a«i  at  presetit 
no  composer  attached  to  the  orchestra — no  composer  M  music  was  at  pre- 
sent engaged.  IVHli  regard  to  the  Italian  singers,  they  were  rednoed 
to  four  of  the  male  singers,  and  tltcre  was  not  one  single  Italian  iemale 
singer  belong! to  the  company.  From  tliis  it  \v;ts  obvious  there  could  be 
no  pcrforttiancf  of  serious  Operas.  In  fai  t,  tlicy  coiiM  not  be  given  at  all ; 
and  this  was  in  a  manner  a  saring  to  the  proprietor,  tlie  expense  of  a  serious 
open  being  considerably  more  than  that  of  a  oomie  one.  Mr.  Watefs,  the 
manager,  might  have  engaged  Madame  Camporese,but  he  had  neglected  so  to 
do.  Ill  variou*'  o(!i(  r  respects  he  had  acted  in  a  way  which  neither  kept  pace 
with  his  own  assurance  nor  the  liberality  of  the  «nhvcrih^r«5.  With  res()ect  to 
the  ballet,  it  wa.s  too  contemptible  for  an  unlicensed  theatre — it  was  a  disgrace 
to  a  theatre  royal.  The  dirertitisement  has  been  laid  aside,  and  tliat  omission 
prodnoed  a  irery  tedious  suspension  of  all  performance  for  abote  half  an  hour, 
the  company  being  frequently  rornpelU  d  to  wait  for  a  much  longer  jK'riod  w  ith- 
out any  thing  to  amuse  them,  till  tlie  maua^er  tlio>ii;ht  fit  to  draw  up  the  cur- 
tain. Dancers,  whom  Mr.  Waters  had  engaged  for  the  ballet,  were  inferior 
perfbraiert  taken  from  the  minor  theatres  of  Paris,  instead  of  the  Theatre* 
Royal,  from  whence  they  ought  to  liave  been  selected.  Five  of  the  (Hindpolr 
dancers  of  Paris  had  been  annotmc  i-d  hy  Mr.  Waters  to  the  subscribers,  as 
baring  been  previously en<;ngi'd  tiy  him;  but  they  had  not  yet  made  thofr  ap- 
pearance, iH»r  was  it  liively  they  would ;  nor  had  any  others  been  engaged  in 
their  stead.  The  ballet-master  of  the  principal  I^msian  theatre  Iiad  been  de» 
siroos  df  an  enj^iigement  with  Mr.  Waters,  on  li1>eral  terms,  this  season  ;  but 
that  prudent  manager  had  declined,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  he  wished 
to  save  expense.  Tlie  ftgnrc  dancers  were  equally  indiiFerent  with  the  rest  of 
the  establishment.  The  ballets  were  not  got  up  w  itbthat  liberality  that  ouglit  to 
diiitinguish  them,  considering  the  splendour,  in  p<nnt  of  expense,  with  whicli 
they  were  supported  liy  tlic  British  public.  His  Lordship  then  proceeded'to 
state  the  names  of  the  performers  who  had  been  announced  by  Mr.  Waters  as 
havitifT  hern  eni^n'^'^d  In-  K\u).  It  was  not  unvTorthy  of  remark,  that  Mr.  Wa- 
ters, when  pre'^eniing  to  the  proprietors  the  strength  of  his  company,  had  ad-, 
ded,  that  he  intended  still  further  to  increase  it.  It  was  upon  the  ground  of 
such  increase  that  he  liad  stated  the  adrance  as  ineiriiablc,  in  order  to  remnue* 
rate  him  for  his  e\rr(ions.  The  Noble  Lord  tin  n  '^.iltf.  «I.at  in  1811  he  had 
th»'  honour  to  belong  to  a  couiti.itt.  o  to  exaMiiue  the  accounts  of  the  Kiiig'-i 
Theatre,  and  having  had  access  to  the  books  of  Mr.  Taylor,  he  liad  furnished 
himself  with  some  notes  of  their  contents.  It  appeared  that  Madame  Catataui 
bad  asalary  of2,100A  and  that  tlie  other  performers  in  that  particular  depart- 
ment had  salaries  equally  liberal,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  talcnis. 
The  sum  p:n<!  at  that  time  for  the  singers  was  9.8'>.)/.  The  sum  tot.tl  for  the 
salaries  of  the  dant  ers,  wiio  were  all  of  first-rate  talents,  increased  the  actual 
expenditure  of  the  co«iccrn  to  16,780/.  a  sum  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  what 
was  paid  by  Mr.  Waters.  His  Lordship  sud  be  would  not  trouble  the  meet- 
ing Jby  entering  into' a  detail  of  the  expenses  to  wliicb  Mr*  Waters  had  pat  him- 
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lelf;  it  was  sufRcient  to  observe,  that  the  sca!n  hy  which^e  paid  th«  pcrfarmcr^ 
was  TCrj*  inferior  to  that  of  Mr.  !nr,  the  former  inaMair'^T.  If  wn-j  '«n>npsr!iat 
unfortunate  that  Mr.  Wators  was  not  present.  His  i^tinibhip  said  \w  had  ap- 
priietl  Mr.  Waters  of  the  iiieetiiig,  aiul  had  expectt'd  that  he  would  hare  at- 
tended it,  for  tlie  purpose  of  entering  into  those  explanations  of  his  conduct 
which  he  could  not  but  anticipate  would  he  re(iiiir<-d.  Mr.  W.ifers  had  writ- 
ten to  him,  requesting  an  interview.  This  he  had  declined,  fli-i  Lordship 
enumerated  a  few  of  the  salaries  of  the  present  pnnrlpal  pfrform'Ts ;  tlir  a^i- 
gregate  amount  for  the  singers  was  5,100/.  and  for  tiie  dancer:j  S/iOO/.  niakitjj^ 
together  8,a00/.  about  half  wliat  Mr.  Taylor  paid,  when  be  rocfeired  from  the 
tabscribers  only  300iLfor,iii  1811,  the  amount  of  Mr.  Taylor^s  disburscinents 
was  16,875/.  It  was  upon  the  faith  of  Mr.  Waters  that«tlie  -nb'-crlhers  liad 
consented  to  pay  him  a  sum  beyond  what  had  been  given  at  any  former  pttiod  ; 
so  far  from  ha\mg  kept  his  word  hy  increasing  his  establishment,  lie  had 
placed  it  vpon  a  comparatively  lower  scale.  Hit  Ijordship,  for  these  reasons, 
was  of  opinion,  a  resolution  should  be  entered  into,  expressive  of  the  epinioa  of 
the  subscribers  at  the  Uae  of  cmduct  porsned  by  Mr.  Waters." 

Lo&o  LowTHEB.  defended  Mr.  Wateus,  but  as  tliat  geatle- 
man  has  answered  for  himself,  we  sTiall  quote  bis  own  words,  havinj^ 
fint  stated^  (bat  Ibe  meeting  resolved,  amongst  other  things,  ^^ihtA 
the  Opera  eiMikkmaiA  it  unworlhtf  ike  pairomige  U  hat  rceetretf 

la  reply  to  resoluUons,  appeared,  as  we  ba?e  aaid^  Ma« 

W  ATEAs's  pamphlet^  and  be  tbas  opens  bis  case 

In  consequence  of  the  dtscosdons  which  bare  ocmrred  at  the  Thatched- 
House  Tarern,  and  other  plar^s,  on  the  management  of  the  Iving^s  Theatre,  I 
take  the  Itljerty  of  submitting  the  following  details.  I  atlopt  this  moflc  un- 
willing]} ;'  I  can  have  no  personal  desire  of  soliciting  public  attention,  and 
mecely  obey,  wifli  whatever  of  reluctant  obedience,  the  adnce  of  many  distiii>« 
guished  penons,  who  consider  it  as  the  most  natural  means  of  throwing  off  the 
misconceptions  which  ha*o  been  lat  ly  suffered  to  encumber  the  character  of 
the  Kinj»'s  Theatre.  My  statement  is,  in  all  its  prominent  jioints,  suhstantiate<l 
by  documents ;  in  its  fulluebs  and  plainness,  I  am  satislied  of  the  judgment  of  a 
rational  public. 

In  the  latter  end  of  May,  an  adfertisement  in  the  newspapers  summoned  a 
meeting  of  the  subscribers  and  owners  of  property  hoxc^,  to  invr>-fi!»  »(e  the 
raanageniciif.  This  proce>nliiig  I  may  be  permitti-d  lo  rail  at  least  premature. 
The  natural  and  more  ui>ual  btcp  might  have  been  to  make  the  complaint,  if 
there  was  any  thing  to  complain  of,  to  the  individual  with  whom  the  immedhUe 
remedy  lay.  But  no  previous  notice  was  given  to  the  King's  Theatre ;  i.o 
amicable  inquiry  was  commenced,  or  attempt  made  to  pnint  out  the  altrTatiou 
ou  which  the  manager  would,  in  all  probability,  have  hi  -h  s^lad  to  avail  him- 
self of  advice.  A  meeting  was  to  be  held  forthwith,  and  tlie  property  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Individual  were  to  be  forced  into  crude  inresti^ion.  The  con- 
sequences  of  this  were  obvious  to  me,  as  they  must  be  to  any  man  in  my  Kitua> 
tlon.  All  the  ohsrure  hostility  to  vrhirli  the  manaf^er  of  a  rjreat  tb'-atre  is 
necessarily  exposed,  was  s^jre  to  start  up,  under  witat  is  grossly  coin. i-ived,  the 
protection  of  men  oi'  rank  ;  and  all  the  fair  objects  of  the  iuquiry  were  dii  sure 
to  be  impeded  by  its  abruptness.  I  addressed  the  faUoiHng  letter  to  each  of 
the  subscribers  to  the  reqnlsitiMi:— 
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SM  THE  KING'S  rsatkttoL 

Jimg's  iiutUrc,  29/A  Uitu^  iSlS.  ' 

My  Luui), 

Having  seen  }'oiir  nttme  to  a  r«iiai«iti<m  for  n  meeting  relative  to  the  King's 
•nieatro,  I  tako  the  liberty  of  addressing  thi*^  letter  to  you,  to  as<ia re  yoar  Lord- 
ship, that  if  there  be  any  thiiitj  to  correct  in  the  e^labli'-hment,  there  is  no  mau 
Uinrr'  f'r^iruiis  than  my»f  )f  of  knowing  the  defect  and  adopting  the  remedy. 
Bill  n^  pi  rnoiidl  applieatiou  \vdi>  been  inade  to  me,  iuid  J  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  bave  cored  {heinoomrenience  with  which  I  liare  hitherto  been  unac- 
quainted. The  rumours  that  may  have  reached  me,  are  not  of  an  oirdei'to  lie 
foruKdly  noticed,  but  I  feel  ?ati?ficd  that  whateAcr  'Stronger  eTcoptions  may 
hare  been  taken,  re(iuire  only  to  he  examined  into  to  be  cleared  away.  If 
your  Lordship  wiU  condescend  to  appoint  any  time  to  come  to  the  Theatre,  I 
wiU  feel  it  my  duty  to  attend  to  any  suggestions  which  your  Lofdsbip  may  find 
it  eapedicnt  to  make* 

I  hate  the  lionour  to  be, 

^  our  Lord^iiip's 
Obvdicnt  and  bumble  Servant, 

E.  WATERS^ 

.To 

Karl  of  Jiffcftbut'iff 
Karl  o  f  .4fiin/nc^ 
Eaii  i^lymouthy 
PsoH  Scarborough^ 

Eitrl  f  'eniUtmj 
Karl  JVhitxeortk^ 

K'lr!  SefJoii^ 

The  Com-.Tiittee  did  not  condiscend  to  notice-  this  letter;  the  meeting  wd5 
forthwith  lieid  on  the  30tb  ot  iVIuy,  and  the  resolutions  proposed  which  have 
since  been  published.  The  consequences  which  1  bad  foreseen,  imnieduitely 
resulted.  Anonymous  letters,  containing  cstry  species  of  otience,  were  poored 
into  the  King's  Th  ;! ft  t  -,  others  were  sent  to  the  solicitors,  bankers,  in!<urance 
offices,  and  the  pert«)riiu  rs,  expressly  intended  to  destroy  the  p'^cnnianr  credit 
of  the  establishment.  Those  letters  were,  in  general,  met  with  tlie  fi  cling  due 
to  such  attempts;  but  their  impression  on  toe  foreigners  composing  the  pecu* 
liar  company  Of  the  King's  Theatre,  was  such  as  might  be  naturally  expected|^ 
from  th'  ir  unarquaintance  with  the  spirit  of  the  transaction.  This  resnlt  was, 
of  course,  not  among  the  contemplations  of  the  noble  ( omnilftec  :  hut  h  t  any 
nian  of  business  conceive  the  rcxatioa  and  actual  injury  of  a  run  tiiu:>  ouelessly 
created  upon  his  bouse/' 

Subjoined  are  copies  of  tlie  anonymous  letters.  It  appears  also 
from  Mr.  Wat8RS*s  pamphlet  that  at  a  subsequent  meeting  Ms. 
Kbllt,  the  stage  manager^  and  other  persons  employed  in  (he 
theatre,  were  examined.   M  a.  Kb  lIi  y  declared,  that  upon  the  whole 

**  he  never  knew  so  good  a  compant/  or  the  presaU^*  and  he  entered 

info  some  detail  oi  lite  ditlicullios  that  had  attended  Ma.  Waters's 
efibrls  in  tlie  erji(a£rcMiet»t  of  pcrrormers.  But  that  gcnileman  has  in 
iiis  pamphlet  given  such  curious  specimens  of  such  correspoodeaoe, 
thai  we  think  the  whole  h ighly  worth  preservation. 
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'  Mj^emoteelle  M  '  to  Monsieu^  Guillet. 

Mdlle.  M   presents  her  ronipHineuts  to  Mens.  Guillet,  and  in 

answer  states,  lliat  tbe  sum*  rnentioued  between  them  >e^terday  uiomUig  for 
the  rcutaiuder  of  the  season  ia  too  little  to  anbH  cr  iter  purpose. 

(IdtenUirmulatkm*) 

M  AnoUBUe  G  ^  to  Mr.  Wilen. 

Mademoiselle  6   desires  to  tucfe  for  thtw  mmnUu^  absence  wMcli 

lAte  will  employ  In  the  Ballet  at  London,  1 ,0001. «  clear  benefit,  tiro  giiloeatf  a 
dijr,  ber  tmeUfaig  expenses  and  her  sii|ipor^t 

(lateral  translation.) 
Mademoiselle  M  c  to  Mr.  Waters. 

Sir, 

I  have  had  the  honour  to  write  to.  you,  to  inquire  whether  the  engagement 
you  had  the  kindness  to  propose  to  mo  for  the  ynv  1817,  could  be  realized  for 
1HI8,  with  the  rmiditiou  ot  1,000  louiA  and  a  ui|;Ut,or  1,200  without  a  iught| 
the  Toya^e  to  be  paid  by  you. 

I  have  tbehoaoar,- 

M  C4 

Moan,  1817. 

( Literal  trcuisiaUon.) 
Mademoiselle  A.  T.   -  ^-  to  Mr.  Waters. 

Sib, 

After  the  comrawilcalioa  wMcfa  basbeeit  made  to  me-by  Mr.  P.  Che^Britfab 
secretary  of  legatiooaf  —  ,  of  a  letter  whieb  -yott  have  written  to  him, 

relative  to  tke  terms  on  which  I  should  be  willing  to  engage  at  the  King^v 
Theatre,  at  l^odoa,  X  lose  no  time  in  forwarding  to  you  my  demaiid  for  one 
whole  season : 

1.  1,500JL  salary. 

2.  My  lod^g  paid. 

S.  My  expenses  of  travelling  repaid.' 

4.  A  free  benefit  with  a  new  Ballet. 

5.  That  I  shall  provide  myself  with  ornaments  only. 

Upon  Aese  terms  I  am  leady  tosign  an  engagement,  ^d  to  conform  io  (ho 
costonis  of  your  Theatre* 

I  hate  the  honour,  &c. 

2tMi|  1817. 

Moos,  t)  to  Mr.  Watett. 

(IdtenU  irmuhlSim.) 

Sib, 

Having  quitted  Petersburg,  after  being  two  years  at  Vienrra,  T  have  arrived 
ia  Haples,  where  I  am  at  this  time  with  my  wife,  as  lirst  dancer,  aod  Where 

*  The  offer  made  to  Mademoiselle  M  by  M.  Cuirtet,  was  for 

three  months,*and  50^  more  than  her  engagemeot  in  1816  for  a  whole  season. 

t  According  to  the  pretensions  thb  lady  makes  for  three  mOBths,  they 
would  bo  equal  to  2|870t  18s«  3d.  for  a  seaboii. 
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we  hare  the  honour  to  dance  in  the  pres<»nce  of  her  Royal  Iliplino^'i.  the  PrincMi 
of  Wales,  who  has  condescended  to  give  mc  hopes  of  letters  for  London,  whca 
my  contract  at  Naples  is  finblied,  vis.  at  the  end  of  the  carnivalf^for  T  lunre 

iidi  ri!ij^;ig(>d  for  a  longer  pcriod^ltfffiDga  desii^ii  of  visiting  England.  I  should 
then  be  able  to  iirrlve  thci-^  hi  fhc  course  of  next  March,  and  to  rf  uiaiti  durirji; 
April,  Mnv,  .Tutif\  imd  .luly,-  -Knc;aging  ine  as  hallct  master  uici  hrst  duiict  i, 
uiui  litv  wile  jui  limt  daucer  and  paiitouiUue,  we  are  vtiiUng  to  dance  6ix  tiuie» 
per  month. 

I  St.  Six  hundred  guineas  ^ecwtd  for  every  month,  at  a  banker's,  as  nsnaU 

•idly.  A  benrlit  free  of  all  expenses,  •vvith  a  new  ballf  f . 
3d!y.  All  apartment  in  the  thoatrc.  and  a  table  oifi'ir  t'c  r(:ii(r<^('!t !  I  ! 
Write  per  returti  of  post,  and         the  goodness  to  address  rac  three  copi«f 
of  your  ansirer,  the  fint  to  Naples,  second  to  Vienna  in  Austria,  at  M.  Le 
Comte,  Imperial  Palace,  the  third  atPaiis  at  BL  Lefefre'a^  mnsioiaii  at  tlie 
opera,  Rue  tielvltiiiSi  No.  58. 

1  hare  the  honour  to  be, 

With  respect. 

Your  Tery  hninbte  semunt, 

J.  D  , 

(TMeral  tramliition.)  *  ' 

Mods.  V  to  Mr.  Waters. 

I  had  some  (iifie  since  the  honor  of  oooiRranicatingto  you  the  terMSOtt  wUoll 
I  was  witling  tooigage  as  rir<^  dancer  to  ycm  theatre. 

My  demand  now,  would  be,  1st.  to  hare  a  salary  of  1.  00/.  ^dly.  a  benefit  in 
the  prime  of  the  season  entirely  free  of  ntpeuse :  3dlv.  to  be  re-inibursed  tlk* 
expense  of  my  Toyage.  I  thinlc,  Sir,  tiiii.  is  hardly  too  much,  considering  ikit 
every  thing  is  at  Loudon  much  dearor  than  em  it  was  bofov*. 

The  reHt  I  leave  to  your  justice;  I  know  not  liow  to  haggle  and  bargab)  II 
would  be  beneath  you  and  mys^l  f.   T  n  \\  ulting  for  your  answer, 

1  liave  tiie  houour  to  be, 
Sir,  ^c. 

PtfTfe,  1817.  V  

It  may  not  be  uninttTesting  now  to  obicffc  the  absurd  and  iaiokFftbl^ 
charges  which  siugei^  can  make. 

Sign.  B<-  ■    ■    a  to  Mr,  Waten. 

Venice,  1817. 

t  acknon h(!g!'  your  two  favours,  dated  ^fith,  '28tli  October,  wherein  >oti 
acknowledge  mine.  J  observe,  that  in  thi  hrstt,  yon  promise  to  continue  your 
oorrespondence  with  me  Irom  London,  which  place  you  were  on  the  p(|int  oC 
setting  out  from,  and  where  you  would  be  anxious  to  hear  respecting  the 
slngen,  whom  I  proposed  to  yon,  but  w  honi  I  am  iMvihle.  thl.«.  )  cur,  to  engag^e. 

Prhita  Doimti  Serin^  P*  demands  tuo  (homutrd  Jive  hundred  pounds 

iierlttig,  a  free  benefit,  traTcIling  expenses  paid,  a  table,  aud  |)erHilssiou  to  maku 
her  debut  in  a  man's  character  in  an  opera  which  she  will  take  with  bar. 

Pnnia  Dorma  Sena^  Sig*.  A  ,  demands  l,4jOO^  steiiing,  ms  anMrv,  a 

free  benefit,  travelling  ejrpen  Cos  paid. 

Pfima  Dnnnn  Btipt.  S^i;'.  'I'  li  ,  a&ks  1,000^ 

iiree  bcueiit^  travcUin^^  eA|K,iisc»  paid. 
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Prwwa  Dojma  Ttujfu^  Sig  .  L  F  — y  of  this  lady  I  will  send 

yoa  particulars  the  earliest  opportanity,  and  will  let  you  know  whether  the  will 
accept  yoinr  offer  of  700/.  sterling,  and  50(  for  trarelliiig  expenses. 

Primo  Tenore  Serio  c  Bi^fio,  ^f^.  B.  C  ^and  Prinra  Donna 

Boffa  e  Scria,  Si|f .  C   B  ,  tiis  wife,  ask  togrther  'i,,>00  gui- 

neas, with  the  priTilege  to  sing  at  concerts,  a  dressing-rooni,^tfr/t'Oj  covers^ 
the  convenienoe  of  a  coach  to  the  th«>atre,  and  an  adrance  of  350  guineas. 

Prime  Mosico  Sig.  Gio.  B         V  .    He  asks  3,500/.  sterling,  the  pri, 

file?^  to  <\\\(x  J^t  concerts,  a  free  benefit,  and  travelling  expenses. 

\  uu  will,  no  doubt,  expect  mc  to  give  you  ao  early  account  of  the  demands  uf 
all  those  professors  of  music,  who  desire  to  oome  to  London  \  I  therefore  think 
it  a  doty  to  commnnicate  to  you  all  the  pfrtici|1ars  I  could  collect,  reserving  Inn* 
ther  accounts  for  my  next,  as  I  hare  not  yet  received  answers  from  any  of  thef# 
1  nimt  giTC  you  to  understand  that  the  terms  of  all  of  them  are  for  t  whole  s*?a- 
sou,  tobegiu  from  the  time  that  they  are  cuUed  upon  to  set  out  lor  London,  aud 
to  terminate  at  the  period  which  shall  be  setded  upon  in  their  agreement. ' 

I  haTO  the  honour  to  be, 

&C.  ^'C. 

\\  B  rr-  ^ 

(LUerid  transktlion.) 

Mademoiselle  F  ^—  to  Mr.  Waters. 

Sir,  Milun^  VZlk  Novembfr. 

I  received  a  letter  of  yooit,  to  Iwoi  with  yov  n  theatrical  engagement  for 
next  year:  I  shoold  not  be  agmut  aooepting  It,  if  we  oMld  agree  npon  thff 

OOoditions  I  propose,  and  my  demands  are  as  follow  r — 

1 .  I  intend,  to  be  employed  in  your  theatre,  as  Jirtt  comk  absolute  singer^  k) 
MBg  oidy  iu  comic  and  semi'-serious  operas. 

8.  The  first  opera  I  am  to  appow  in,  to  he  of  aiy  own  choice,  and  th* 
lingers  who  are  to  perform  in  it,  to  be  to  my  satisfaction. 

3.  Yon  will  give  me  for  my  salarv  for  tho  «;iid  season,  (tso  thousand gubMtf 
in  gold^  to  be  paid  in  equal  payiuciUs  uioutiily  ffom  the  day  of  uiy  arrifal  la 
London,  until  the  end  of  the  said  season. 

4.  A  free  benefit  night,  free  of  all  eipeoses,  aad  eusored  to  amonnt  to  flVo 
hnndred  guineas,  with  liberty  to  give  a  new  opera. 

5.  An  advnnce  of  tn  o  hundred  guineas,  to  be  paid  here  iq  il^ihui,  the  moment 
the  engagement  is  signed. 

6.  That  the  management  of  tiie  Beya]  Theatre  are  to  famish  me  in  all  the 
operas  whereui  I  am  to  perform,  the  BoltaUe  greater  or  leaser  ^eaeei  to  my 
tatisfaction. 

7.  That  \  mn^'  hp  allowed  the  liberty  to  hare  any  private  concert,  it  being 
always  understood  after  niy  first  appearance. 

8.  The  accommodation  of  a  carriage  to  take  me  to  and  from  the  theatre  at 
flH  times. 

ff  Mr.  Waters,  the  Mana;jer,  finds  my  proposals  conveulrnt,  he  may  send 
me  the  engiigement  here  in  Miiaii ;  but  1  be^  of  him,  which  rver  v,  av  he  d*- 
cTdMs,  to  answer  uie  by  the  return  of  post,  for  my  guidance,  lur  the  other 
proposals  I  have  from  other  towns. 

Believe  me^  with  the  most  perfect  esteem. 

Year  most  humble  Serraaty 
(Signed^  F. 

K  k  t 
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(  Literal  transidiion.) 
Madame  C      ■  ■    to  Mr.  Wateri. 

Yoar  letter  of  tii^  IStb  July  last  has  come  to  my  hands  <w^  this  pioming, 
and  I  hastep  to  answ  or  it.    I  have  two  things  to  ob$ei-vi%  (it  st,  as  lo  the  t^rnis 

of  the  enj;agi*nirnt  ;  and  next,  the  (iim*  given  ine  before  I  conniienre  it.  I 
regret  much  to  be  unable  to  acquiesce  in  either  of  them.  1  knew  that  every 
fir^^t  singer,  such  as  Catalani,  Graiisioi,  &c.  lias  liad  no  less  lliaii  2,600/.  and 
assttrediy  I  will  not  talce  less  nor  will  I  ask  moro.  As  to  the  time,  it  is  im* 
possible  (liat  T  should  be  permitted  to  quit  my  engagement  here  before  the  etid< 
of  Alarrli ;  I  cannot  conceive  how  }on  could  belief e  it  possible  for  me  to  be 
ivith  ym  so  e  arly  as  you  mention,  well  knowing  that  every  Prima  Donna  is 
engaged  by  the  year.  If  my  proposals  should  meet  youj-  views,  I  might,  per- 
haps, be  able  to  reach  London  by  the  be^nning  of  Marcb,  by  procaring  a 
fnotith  tu  be  struck  oil*  from  my  engagement  here.  It  remains  with  yon  to 
decide ;  I  merely  entreat  an  early  ans^wrr  for  my  sjovornment.  I  have  many 
engagements  under  consideration,  on  which  I  shall  not  decide  before  tlie  end 
of  December ;  and  I  hope  by  tlat  time  you  wlU  preclude  the  ueces^aty  of  nij 
making  any  eiher  engagement. 

With  the  greatcsst  esteem,  &c. 

I  C. 

Milan. 

Signora  C          .  ■  P—  offers  to  serre  for  two  seasons  certain  at  the 

Opera  Uoiise,  in  Ix»ndom  under  the* foHowing contract;  in  serioos  opera  to 

be  Soprano,  or  principal  Huflbin  comic  opera  :  h*  r  cxpewscs  to  be  paid  from 
Italy  to  Tiorulon.  and  aparfinents  to  be  provided  lor  her  free  ofexpcnM>  m  ihat 
city;  to  haye  a  t^alary  of  two  thousand  live  hundred  pounds  per  itcason,  with 
a  clear  benefit  during  the  season ;  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  her,  previotts  to- 
her  quitting  this  country  in  ad?ance,  to  pay  her  expenses  to  England :  to  haVe 
the  naming  of  the  opera  iu  which  she  is  to  make  lieit  firat  -appeanUMe*  The' 
dresses  for  the  stage  to  be  found. her. 

The  public  has  long  been  in  the  praclico  of  condcmninn;  tl^eenor? 
mows  sam$  d^andcd  bjr  artists  of  ibis  description,  for  (he  reward 
of  tlieir  labours.   What  will  (hat  public  be  disposed  to  tbitik  of- 
pretensions^such  as  these— of  fourfcen  covers  an<)  three  courses  I!  t. 
Yfp  are  by  no  means  .prone  to  ander^rate  the  time  and*  labour  and 
talent  which  must  he  presumed  in  a  pre-eminent  dancer  or  singer. 
Wf  alwqys  rccoUect  that  the  payment  is  Tor  the  studious,  unrelnx- 
inq-  employment  of  a  life.    Hut  even  mider  tiiis  view  of  the  acqui- 
sitions olart,  we  biirljly  ajiphuiil  Mr.  W'y^TERs"*  piiblicofion  of  these 
monstrous  demands,  and  avc  trust  they  will  open  tlie  eyes  of  the  na- 
tion, and  tend  to  the  abridgtnent  of  such  exorbitant  impositions— 
impositions  to  wbicb^  ve  may  say,  no  other  country  can  or  does 
submit. 

Ma- Waters  conclades  bis  (emperalc  and  manly  appeal  with 
the  follow  ing  paragraph 
^  I  bare  now  stated^  wlthont  reser? e  (he  drcomitances  on  which  the  pab» 
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Hr  nve  tc)  jutlgp.  Tit  ^  documents  prow  that  the*  rn!*a?!*m^^nt«J  antionnc rrl  in  ihv 
operA  circular  were  made,  iiiiil  tiiat  whon,  in  a  few  iuKtoncei*,  they  were  tnct 

difSculties  bevond  my  power  to  obviate,  I  laimediately  applied  the  rented j 
in  my  povet.  The  nobte  connnUtee  bare  closed  theilr  nieetin<;s  w  ith  an  ftn- 
p\\ei\  intention  of  watchiii^^  over  the  nisvna|(er*8  proceed in^tfs.  To  the  principle 
I  will  make  no  objection,  tiioei^h  much  nii^Iit  mwdc  to  the  nioflis  lam  not 
in  love  V  ith  management ;  no  ni^nf  who  y\\ii  do  his  duty  ia  it  to  tlie  public,  caa 
avoM  fbtdiitf  it  4t  lei»t  a  taborf om  office.  I  hate  iiot-songht  it,  for  it  ba^fattea 
oii<nie  from  the  necessity  ofHuperintonding  fay  property;  and,  to  those  who 
may  conceiye  it  a  lucrative  ofTiCf,  I  would  observe  that  the  Kiii^'**  Theatre  ha> 
bccM  for  n  ron'«idorahlr  tinx?  |)ublii  !y  for  sah\  and  that  if  the  rr.i-nnable  prirp 
deter  purchasers,  I  Am  rva.i\y  to  let  it  as  it  stafids  for  any  term  of  years.  But  1 
an  SO  Car  from  any 'biimiliatiog  jeilDusy  of  the  suggestims  which  I  might  receiTe 
from  the  knowledge  aud  good  taste  of  the  subscribers,  that  a  ye:ir  since^  the 
moment  1  w.i^  In  any  de/^ree  free  in  fhr*  conf^m  t  of  the  hm.H'^,  T  iirjlr  a  prnpis:!! 
to  t  vpIvi^  tiohlo  Lords  to  form  themselves  into  a  committee  lor  the  general  ai  - 
r^ugemetit  of  the  performances  ;  not  to  l^e  involved  in  what  may  be  tenueil  liir 
drudgery  of  management,  but  to  be  consulted  in  the  choice  of  operas,  of  leatUog 
performers,  and  tlie  general  subjects  of  taste.  This  did  not  seem  neces<ary  to  tha 
noble  lords,  and,  anionic  the  rest,  to  the  noble  chairman  of  the  meetings  at  the 
Thatched- 1  louse,  to  whom  I  wrote,  and  who  declitjed  the  proposal.  But  the 
mode  in  which  the  present  committee  are  to  e\«*rt  their  vigilanc  e  lies  palpably  at 
the  liazard  of  itrong  objection.  Aiftr  man  flt  the  head  of  a  great  theatrical  es* 
tabllshment  caa  toll  those  noble  lords,  that,ito  pcrwrns^unactinainted  with  tfadr 
individual  honour,  th<*  permanenrp  of  (hnir  romniittee  will  be  looked  on  as  an 
cnrouniiji*'mrnt  to  w  liat-'^Tfr  insnboriiiiiat'on  there  may  b-^  within  the  hoinr?,  or 
whatever  nialigitity  without;  that  tiic  committee  will  be  relied  on,  however 
vainly,  for  embod)  ing  and  giving  a  st  anip  and  vdue  to  the  whole  refuse  of  crude 
and  scattered  calamnics :  and  tlmt  tbcy  may  fonn  the  strongest  impediment  ta' 
the  compb'fme5^  ofth"  Opera  company,  bv  thu'^  ^im'm^  ^ntiona^lr  cnrnurauini^ 
foreigners  to  niakr  demands,  with  whirli  it  would  he  impossible  to  comply. 
And.  after  all  tltt*^,  the  committee  is  lo  pronounce  upon  the  company  before  it 
has  been  tried ;  and  in  November  decide,  by  a  sort  of  prophetic  coudemaalioay 
on  the  season  that  begbis  ia  Janaari'. 

I  di  likf*  referring  to  my  own  exertions,  but  the  bills  of  the  perfornnnce?  ^^'.'.1 
shew  the  numerical  superiority  <>l  tlic  opi-ra*  and  ballets  since  the  theatre  ii  *« 
been  under  its  present  .supertateu^kiice ;  ou  their  merit,  the  oi>inion  of  tii^* 
public  has  been  acknowledged  ialbe  most  unequivocal  manner  j  andattbt^ 
moment  the  receipts  exceed  by  five  thousand  pounds  those  up  to  the  samepeHoi 
of  the  last  season^  which  was  considered  uhusualiy  popular." 

Thus  far  Mr.  Waters  had  met  bis  noble  adyersaries  t1»ev 
seem  to  have  parted  on  terms,  if  not  of  ac4ual  liostiiiiy,  (lor  much  of 
the  fervour  aiul  animation  of  the  assailants  had  evaporated,)  in  a 
state  of  vigilant  OKpectation.  But  a  new  champion  appeared  in  lha 
field,  in  the  person  tif  a  writer  under  tlie  signatuie  of  Vmoax,  wlio^ 
indeed,  teems  deeply  Tened  in  tlievariona  pfcttniarjf^pMn^catiQni 
wbicli  had  wbilome  disturbed  and  dtegraced,  tbongh  not  absotntM^r 
destroyed  the  establishment.  The  book  we  mention  was  scarcely  tn 
ciwlaCloa f  before  it  was  withdra^ni  from  tbc  shops — on  the  ground, 
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ire  premHie,  of  Ui  iMmteatt  beiiig  oonsidered  Itbelloop,  a$  perhaps  our 
readers  may  conceive  a  book  to  be,  wbtchcomnieiices  with  the  rela* 

tion  of  one  mnn  having  suborned  another  to  set  fire  to  tlie  Opera 
Koiise,  and  subsequently  to  have  poisoaed  him,  in  order  to  get  rki 
of  nil  fear  of  discovery. 

The  pamphlet  is  written  sufficient  marks  of  acrimony,  yet 
vi'nh,  so  obvious  a  knowledge  of  circumstances  as  to  render  the  matter 
curious  aad  important.  It  dc<;cribes  in  terrific  terms  the  effects  of 
Ijccunbrjr  accommodalioasi  law-suits,  aqd  profligate  expenditiire  of. 
all  sorts  while  the  manafesaeiit  was  in  other  bands,  and  ascribes  then 
as  the  second  causes  of  embanrassmentSt  of  which  the  first  seems  to 
Ihire  been,  according  to  the  slalonents  given,  a  total  want  of  funds 
at  the  comftoencement.  Such  acoonnts  may  necessarily  involTC  a 
great  deal  both  of  what  is  false  as  well  as  ^vhat.  ia  ii  ue,  and  they 
m  e,  if  not  the  mere  offspring  of  hatred,  at  least  &u3iciently  tainted 
v.idi  ;iiiiniosity  to  render  tlicni  dubious  in  their  whole  extent;  and 
as  tUcy  bear  little  upon  the  present  controversy  (which  we  take  to 
be  whether  the  opera  is  supported  with  the  character  the  subscribers 
and  the  public  have  a  right  to  demand)  we  forbear  to  insert  any  ex- 
tracts from  them.  There  are  some  compaiatiTO  statrnnents  which 
are,  however,  immediatelj  in  point»  and  wc  shall  oopj  bnigelj  from. 
them,  because  they  dbplay  a  direct  account  of  the  style  in  which 
the  house  was  formerly  maintained  by  the  managers  and  formerly 
supported  by  the  public,  and  in  the  main  we  have  litHe  doubt  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  facts.  They  also  supply  a  calcuiation  with  re- 
spect lo  the  present  receipts. 

^  "  The  Opera  wss  st  this  inteml  (about  1794>  not  eoly  canM  on  wWi 
liberality,  but  spirit.  In  the  same  year  we  find  engaged^- 

Hantt,        400  and  our  or  two  benefits. 
.    Morichelli,  1400  do. 

The  ppfformer?:  dunncj  this  period  v,ore : 


Vi;anom  jQlOOO  a!id  beiieat 
llolem  800  do. 

Morflfi  800  do. 

I'oTodino  600  do. 


Viotti      (leader)  J^30O 
Salomon     (do.)  9QO 
Frederici  at  the  harp- 
sichord   -    -    -  330 

i;i.\tich?(romposer)POO  ]  Dapnnt<-       (poet)       '2iO  ^ 

Cramer  (leader)  300  |  Drai^omieiti  (dble.ba^s)'2ia  and  beasfit 

Negri  Bigi,  and^l^mc  others. — We  forget  their  saiuiics. 


Mcssds.  IIini;?sberg  jC  1 000  &  benefit, 
Millard        lOOO  do. 
Rose  DideM  1000  do* 


Mmda,  Lahorie  ^^800 
DelGsfo  600 
Pvisot     000  aad 
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Mivrf.  Didelot      0     -     J^IOOO  ;*Mea8rs.D'K!ivillo(ba1lr(  mnvff  r)^-tJOO 


Labork  •  800 

Gflotili    .         -  500 

*  Dauberval(b«Hct  master)  COO 

•  Moreire       (dsw)  600. 


Maiiuaii  (.scene  pumti^'r)  300 
Sotiiri  (tailor)  900  or  950 
Cabanal  (mcchauUt)  1 50 
JewftU      (tfoiiarer)  300 


The  baud  was  50 per  night  we  beliere,  the  lighting  was  done  by  Mr.  G^p 
«I95  Gninns  par  lughtuA  theend*  refiiaed,  mitil  Madne  Banti  ftmeied 
tkntt  ta  a»  amirapiiiip  pcrqtfaite  for  a  Prima  Donna ;  the  mercer's  and  draper^! 
biUa  were  considerable,  no  <if*nding  at  that  time  to  Monmouth  St.  to  pnrcluiso  a 
OKst-Aflf  lady's  court  dress  to  equip  cap-a-pie  Signor  Tramezzani. 

We  reiuember  Don  Juan  or  Don  Gioranni  asa  baflet  most  splcndidiy  brought 
cot  at  i^lOOO^  and  duuied  the  firX  iiiglit;  the  expoiae  of  ballets  at  fhtt 
time  was  from  that  to  ^S^SOO  and  good  ones  were  produced. 

Id  that  Don  Juan,  an  appropriate  repast  was  liad  from  the  Orange  Coflee- 
housc.  Mr.  li — y,  stiU  of  the  Guards,  had  ^  or  S5  guineas  per  night  for  the 
$tage  band  with  rfoA  instruments,  and  there  was  not  the  ghoiit  of  a  botUe  of 
wiw.  Fowla  in  wai,  or  jellies  of  dyed  wool,  were  not  placed  before  ao  ban- 
gry  performer  tomakie  bim  mimic  the  gourmand,  a  practioe,  we  brlirvo,  not  yet 
iHtroduced  at  the  minor  theatres.  Tlir  subscrihfT'^  were  not  excluded  (mm  the 
Stage  for  fear  they  should  see  iti>  uakcdaet^s  and  deception,  or  hear  coiupiuiitts, 
neither  was  the  manager  at  those  times  ashamed  to  furnish  the  list  and  salaries 
of  hisperfenaers,  or  to  poUidi  the  Ksfc  of  box  occopieis  and  sobscribers,  witb 
the  plan,  which  was  a  pcrqul>lte  to  the  roaster  of  the  regulations,  old  Mr.  Wm. 
Loe.  The  door-keepers  Imd  the  perquisites  of  the  great  coats,  and  with  the 
box-keepers  ^s.  or  6d.  per  night.  The  [toet  or  prompter  had  also  the  per- 
qnisile-M  the  Opera  books,  estimated  at  500/.  per  annum.  The  soldiers  (supe- 
anaierariet)  were  tmoe  die  nmnber  employ;^,  jand  with  the  dressers,  scene 
sbiOers,  &c.  when  tho  subscttptioa  was  1671,  lOs.  and  1891.  had  twice  the  paj 
99  AvTioti  !t  HfT:i!ne  300/. 

We  remember  the  old  style  of  Semhramidc,  Alceste  Cosa  Kara,  of  fphi- 
giuia  in  AuUde,  Paul  et  Virginie,  La  Vittoria,  La  Bergerc  des  Alpes,  and 
cf  en  the  Scots  ballets  by  DIdelot. 

As  we  have  strd  in  1794,  the  programme  presented  to  thetrnstees  amount- 
ed to  I'ior  13.000/.  including  the  salaries  of  Banti  and  Mortrltrirt.  T.^(X)/. 
each,  the  subscription  was  then  157/.  10s.  on  a  less  number  of  avowed  sub!^c^ip• 
tiou  boxes  by  eleven,  cxclusiTe  of  the  Roman  letter  and  centre  pit,  daubtJtU 
boxes.  In  1817  and  1818,  we  find  a  report  that  mi  account  ofthe  unprece-^ 
dented  strength,  talent,  and  expense  of  the  company,  300/.  per  box  is  an  incom- 
racD^urate  subscription.  We  hare  heard  TnsTKun'rs  adduce  the  increased  price 
of  provi!»ions,  rent,  &c.  and  we  Juiow  that  pmjr  performers  are  as  feelingly  sen- 
siUe  of  that  as  managers.  If  in  1794,  a  programme  of  12,O00iL  with  such  ta- 
lent, could  be  ^venfor  a  snbseiptkNi  of  150  guineas,  when  we*  believe  there  is 
about  one-fourth  more  subscription  boxes,  independent  of  boxes  that  have  been 
made  an '•dd  in  thoint-  i  va!,  what  wc  should  prrsum*' it  to  be,  w*^  will  put 
aside  ;  what  we  arc  surprised  to  find  it,  we  will  state,  7  jOO/.  We  had  from  col- 
li^tife  reports  given  it  8000t  but  this  from  the  manager*s  admbsioo,  and  we 
believe  he  said  70001  only. 

The  other  10,0001  at  that  time,  cvrered  Innd,  fignranlSy  choraa,  ftc»  On 

*  This  ii  fiartainlj  ariMieons^ 
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♦rtiquirv  If  Is  found,  that  the  /;"o« ft-^h'i\  '^rrpe  of  economy,  or  raflier  radr  o[?;7-«^«f- 
sioii,  has  reducetl  ail  of  this  description  to  the  average  of  oiie^half,  the  box- 
kecpcrs  oue<half,  and  the  great  coat  money,  we  have  seen  rt  stated  as  now 
made  a  house  perquisite.  Tlie  lighting  in  1794^  as  we  have  stated,  was  30/.  5s. 
per  ni^it,      *      »      *      ♦      *      ♦  .  •      »  ♦      •  » 

We  Hi  ink  about  179S  or  1709,  this  dcTourins:  rontra<ct  way  sn'speridcd.  A 
l>cri>oii  was  scitt  to  the  oil  merchant  and  ditleroiit  wax  chaiuUers,  (o  tiuy  candles 
by  the  dozen,  and  it  was  effected  in  a  more  generous  nianucr  at  12/.  per  night, 
or  790/.  per  season,  instead  of  1 576/.   In  Mr.  Qoold'a  BtaAement^  he  makcs  it 
1805  and  1806,  1^30/.  at  14/.  perniglit,  it  would  then  liare  been  840/.  HMe^ 
■lore  than  two-thirds  of  1230/.  as  lii'  stated  for  60  nights,  and  we  knew  it  nerer* 
exceeded  1 5/.  per  night.  Now  the  ocouoiuicAl  gas  is  iutroduced^  we  doubt  if  it 
can  exceed  10/.  and  that  this  expendituJ-e,  which  in  1794  (the  year    1 50gui- 
QMS,  subscription,  was  1576/.  ■  In  the  year  1810,  of  300/.sttbscripti6n,  or  as* 
we  ar:'  (r>Ul,  in  some  cases,  320  guineas  subscription,  we  caicuhite  does  nOt  ex- ' 
oeod  600/.  per  antnim.    The  stage  soldiers  («u'()»'r[n!ine'r,!r> )  \\v  fjelifve  from 
Is.  9d.  arc  reduced  to  Is.  per  night;  the  econuiuy  ot  wardrobe,  dresbe^,  »ce- 
ner}-,&c.  are  all  upon  tho-samo  plan  of  reduction;  under  these  ctrcumstances 
we.give.aJibeial  calodatioo,  at  allowing  thesO'  expenses,,  which  in  •  1794'Wbs 
10  or  1^,000/.  now  to  be  covered  at  7,500/.  as  we  have  stated  in  the  prospectos 
amounts  together  to  15,0(X)/.  in  this  cold  iron  age  of  ecor.oiii  fi.  ><  hen  the  poor 
p^pjErocrs*  and  dependaut&'  cooditiou  seems  reduced  almost  iielow  what  it  would 
na^re  beea.with  thesor|tlus  ofwina.and  crumbs  only/ that- fdllroin  the  sump- 
tuous table  iathespioted  days  of  the  fasdnatii^  Bmitt/* 

All  these. miaor  reductions  (8up})osing  Wwm  tol»e  trye)  appear  (o 
Its  to  make  no  part  of  the  case  against  the  . manager.  Whether  . the 
pcoJita  of  Ibe  opera  books,  the  «MpcrDiuBcrarics»  the  grjOit  coats,  or 
tbeJelltrsy  'iaU  into  his  pockets  or  into*tliose  of  uiKierliogs,  is  of  no 
impprtance  to  the  public.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  compact  between 
bMP  and  his  servants.  If  tbejstage  be^  ill  served,  or  the  perfomieiis 
ill  dressed,  it  becomes  the  public  to  express  tht^ir  ilisapprobation  at 
tlie  time  aiul  at  once,  but  .'wc  must  cuiitciul  o\\  ihe  pait  of  the. 
inanni^er  (with. whom  let  it  be  umierslood  we  have  neither  directly 
or  indirect!^',  connection,  acquaintance,  or  iiitcrcouisc)  (Iiat  with 
tbc  details  of  bis  gains  (he  public  have  nothing  to  do  any  more  than 
i«Uh  hi&lo6ses.  Thej  ought  simply  to  ha¥c  regard  (o  the  excellence 
and  propriety  of  the  performances*  The  cost  is.no  q!  berwise  a  coa- 
■idoralion  ivith  th^  audience  thaii;as  itctfoceriiS'tbem  to  understand, 
by  comparison  with  the  other  great  theatres  of  £nrope,  that  the  price 
at  v  hicb  tbey  are  entertained  does  not  exceed  the  fair  and  estab* 
ILsbed  ratio  Mich  amusements  bear  towards  eucli  other,  according  to 
the  habits  and  c.\j)crjses  of  the  several  nations;  niul  this  necessity  is 
imposed  upon  tbcm.  merely  by  the  circtitubtauccs  T>  hicU  fgibid 
fompetitioii* 
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We  proceed  with  oiir  extracts 

^  Apinit  this  total  ezpenilittirey  15,000/.  we  olcilUite  the  reodpt  as  imder : 

Boxes.         Prop,  Bose$» 
^3       Pit  Circle     20         «n  43,  at  jg280  each  £1^040 

Is       2dd^:       15   }         8«,  at  Jp300  each  85,800' 
3ddor;       t\         ^  43,  at  J^SIO  each  9,030  ' 


08  74  i^40,87O 

Wc  have  taken  iliose  upoo  the  avenige,  under  the  price  made  hy  the  Op^ra 
tlmise,  or  by  the  dealers  between  the  Opm  HiHoe  aod  the  PuMid ;  we  mider- 
staud  they  hare  been  all  let  by  the  MaiMger's  account,  aod  that  the  receipta 

exceed  the  former  scn'snn  '/v  P5000. 

Four  circles  of  hovcv,  ()r*)(liicing  -  ^  «'  ^"16,870' 

Six  or  eight  l»oxes  upon  tlic  gallery  circle  used  to  produce,  iuciudaiir  Mr. 

tl—y's  hittice  box,  at  least  «         .         .  1,200 

We  nevifr  khew  the  door  money  strained  under  £  1 0,000  or  j^l  <2,000.  Mr. 
€kiold,  to  Oatalani's  time,  admits  it  to  have  been  ^17,030,  whea  upwards  of 
^00  tickets  were  in  circulation  at  all  tfie  booksellers,  tlrfcating  the  door  re- 
ctiipts,  at  10s.  6d.  per  night.  Presuming  the  whole  sold  avera^:*<l  50  nights 
out  of  the  (iO,  the  defeat  to  the  door  receipts  amounts  to  1 3, 125  per  annum. 
Tinse  who  hate  obserred  bow  they  are  distribnted  abolit  the  town,  as  a  bonus' 
to  thd  book-selling  and  music  trade,  and  haire  esperienoed  the  difficidty  so 
•general  of  obtain  inn;  them  afte^r  four  in  the  afternoon  on  «in  opera  night,  will 
concur  in  tht;  correctness  of  this  estimate  in  the  defeat  of  the  rTH|)t«.  Ai 
tho&c  500  are  now  reduced  to  200,  or  under,  We  cannot  suppose  the  annual  door 
receipts  augmentedlessthanonehalf.or  ^656%.  10s.  This,added to ^10,000, 
the  lowest  known  receipt,  is  ^^16,562 ;  but  we  will  lower  that  to  £i6fi00  O 
which,  %ve  are  confident,  i';  mu<  h  nnder  atern|^  from  the  year 
of  300  tickets,  expiring  1812,  to  the  present  yi-ar. 

From  the  oat-stauding  tickets,  which  we  iiave  equally  a  right 
le  bring  into  calculation  tfs  the  prirateboafes.  l^e  will  soppose 
ISO  only,  and  inppose  let  50  out  of  60  nigfitB,  it  8k.  ad. 

T*rrsumc(l  rent  upon  fire  I)('nerit--?  - 

Two  n)ai>querades.  Wc  have  known  a  guinea  masquerade 
dear  1 500/.    We  will  ^ut  the  t^o  at  the  prolits  of  ouc 

Cofiee>rooni  preraioed  to  let  for  •  • 

Profit  of  Opera  books,  formerly  the  Poet*s  perqnisite 

Great  coat  money,  said  to  I)e  now  assttnicd  by  the  house; 
formerly  the  donr-keeper's  perquisite,  j^300 

Brought  down      .  •  •  ^  48,070  0^ 

Dnnm  from  the  poblic  pocket  for  the  Opera  £70^%&7  b 

If  the  si  li."  evpen?'»«;  can  be  prored  beyond  15,000/.  here  are  anji)le  re- 
ceipts to  keep  a  proportionate  di&tauce  to  our  first  asHumption,  on  which  wc 
Gonoeired  It  but  foir  to  parade  the  whole  refcdpt  drawn  from  the  public  purse 
against  the  real  dramatic  eapeuditnre." 

Tlius  far  Me  hnvc  beard  the  manager  and  his  oppoueutfl*  Wif 

ina/  DOW  eater  into  the  caie  upon  its  own  meriU^ 

h  1 
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tME' JilMC'S  THEATRE* 


We  look  ihtin  upon  the  opera  as  a  business-Concern,  which  J  hough 
it  dcrivt  il^.  support  from  the  public^  and  is  amenable  to  the  public, 
is  under  no  other  cn^ugcnirnt  witii  its  patron  than  appertains  to  aii^ 
(itiier  trader  or  body  of  traders.  Tlic  precedents  which  have  to  a 
certain  degree  established  the  usage  of  meetings  of  proprielois  and 
subscribers  to  decide  en  masse  upon  fiicts  affecting  the  interefcla  of  an 
individual  so  entirely  as  to  form  an  inquest  that  shall  determine  bis 
ruin  or  prosperity  by  acclamation,  is  in  our  estimation,  if  not  an  ille- 
gal at  least  a  most  arbitrary  method  of  (irooedore.  It  seemt  altoge- 
ther out  of  the  pale  of  the  rights  of  individuals  to  meet  and  assume  the 
power  to  r\ ciiii!M('  (he  accounts  of  the  luanager,  to  qui  ^ti^>Il  hi>  ser- 
vants, nud  acquaint  themselves  u ith  his  losses  or  his  gai«is  The 
ruinous  consequences  ntfendant  on  the  exercise  of  snch  an  assumed 
privilege,  and  ul>ove  all,  the  authority  thus  set  up,  arc  of  a  kind  to 
revolt  the  feelings  of  Englishmen.  Hi  solutions  voted  by  parlies  thus 
constituting  Iberoselres  into  an  inquisition^  partake,  as  we  esteem  it, 
of  the  nature  of  a'combiiiatiun  agtiinst  the  proprietor.  Notliing  can 
be  more  hostile  to  bis  property,  nothing  more  injurious  to  his  M' 
ings,  nothing  more  inconsUtent  with  the  general  tenor  of  British 
ideas  of  justice  than  such  a  course.  But  while  we  lay  this  down  as 
a  principle,  we  cannot  but  allow  that  Mu.  Waters  has  admitted  and 
even  invileil  this  jurisdiction  by  a  former  aildress,  and  he  has  been 
now  sinnnioned  by  liie  jutlge,  before  whom  he  iiiinself  ori  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  rcqucbted  to  plead.  We  theretorc  deny  tiie  right 
set  up  rather  as  a  gcm*ral  principle  than  in  lite  {larticular  instance* 
1^  ought  not,  however,  to  be  permitted  to  stand  as  a  precedent  un- 
Gontrovrrled. 

Having  said  thus  much,  the  question  narrows  itself  into  two 
pfiints — first,  has  the  theatre  been  so  conducted  as  to  entitle  it  to  a 
fair  station  of  equality  with  the  former  years  of  maiiHgenicnt  taken 

on  an  avenig*',  or  has  it  declined  ?  and  secondly,  if  it  has  tleclined, 
are  there  any  circuaititanccs  of  extcouuliun  un  liic  ^art  of  the 
manager  ? 

In  cJKauiining  the  first  postulate,  we  go  back  to  the  season  pre- 
ceding, and  we  tind  in  the  records  of  the  courts  (-w  here  indeed  it  is 
lamentable  to  perceive  so  much  relating  to  tliis  matter)  upon  a  trial 
between  Ma.  Watbrs  and  Ma.  AvaTON,  bis  bite  assistant,  mucb 
evidence  that  rtrlates  to  the  then  state  of  the  mapag^ment.  Ma. 
AraxoN,  it  seems,  was  engaged  by  Ma.  WATEat  to  accompany 
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Iiim  abroad  for  (lie  purpose  of  making  cngagementB,  nml  afterwards 
to  aid  iiim  in  the  idirectiou  of  the  music,  ivhich  ifksk  Uc  performed 
with  ability.   It  vas  giyen  in  evidence  that  no  season,  except  the 
first  of  Madamb  CatalakI)  had  been  so  aaccesafuL  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tbiB  period  then,  ne  haye  at  dnce  a  standard  pf  ihp 
talent  necessary  to  be  employed  and  of  the  public  approbation. 
In  1817  the  following  were  the  singers  actually  engaged  r 
Camporese,  Fodor,  Pasta,  flcoiiEs,  and  Mori — Female. 
GiibV  ELi.i,  rSAi^Di,  Aaibuocetti,  Anguisani,  B^Qa£Z|  Auair 
AN  o— Male. 

Mr.  Braham's  name  was  originally  announced,  but  iie  did  not 
appear.  In  point  of  fact  Cmbtblli  and  Ambrogetti,  Cam* 
POBBSB  and  FodoR|  wete  the  singers  of  attraction.  The  strength 
of  llie  eoiDpaojy  however,  was  augmented  to  a  number  that  ailmitted 
of  (he  perfornpanoe  of  operas  which  could  not  have  been  liroogbt 
£urward  bffifoie.  T^e  operas  played  during  the  season  were-r 

]Penelope 

Griselda 

Nozze  di  Figaro 

La  Molinara 

II  Don  Giovanni 

L'Agncsc 

Cosi  fan  tntte 

La  Clemensa  di  Tito* 
But  upon  the  trial  it  was  clearly  proved  that  the  prodnetion  of 
11  Don  Oummm  w  the  circumstance  that  bestowed  the  great 
splendor,  and  rendered  the  season  so  productive.  Thb  admission, 
supported  by  unquestionable  evidence,  reduces  the  question  to  very 
narrow  limits.  Such  in  this  respect  was  the  season  of  1817,  the 
moht  at(raclivu  except  the  first  year  of  Cat  alan  I's  appearance. 

Let  us  next  bring  into  view  tiie  engagements  of  the  succeeding 
year  when  it  was  resolved  that  the  opera  establishment  was  unwor* 
thy  the  patronage  it  has  received." 

The  female  performers  were  in  1818— FodoR|  Conxi,  Mori, 
RuouBS}  and  Leomi. 

The  mal^GRBVBLtiii  AmbrooittIi  NaldIj  AnoRiSAXiiaad 
BsGnet. 

lu  tiit  course  oi  liie  season  Ga aciA|  a  tenor}  was  added  to  Uic  list. 

ft 

!•  1  S 
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Xlif  operas  brought  out  were— ^ 

Ciirisclda 
Nozze  di  Figiro 
Iai  Molinara 
li  Dm  GioYanni 
II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia 
Xa  GlemeiuHi  di  Tito 
£Itzabet(a 

II  Matriinouio  Segrclo. 

Here  then  with  the  exception  of  the  cxcliarjjjc  ofComn  for  Cam* 
BOBCF  '^vc  hrtvc  identically  the  same  ]'»<'rfoi mors.  In  llic  male  list 
we  iiavc  identically  the  same  names  >vilh  the  addition  of  Garcia,  a 
ainger  allowed  to  be  of  great  reputation.  Amont^  the  operas  there  is 
tbe  standard  favorito,  with  tbe  noTelties  of  the  Barbiere  di  SMgUOf 
and  the  EltMobetia  of  Rossini^  tbe  com  poser  who  at  pntent  attiactt 
the  most  extended  share  of  the  public  regard  abroad.  TJie  quea* 
tiofi'^f  pre-eminence  in  tbe  yoeal  lists  resolves  itself  into  the  compa* 
latiTedtflefence  between  CaMroRBSB  and  Corri,  with  the  make- 
weight of  Garcia,  thrown  into  tbe  seale  of  the  latter.  With  re- 
spcct  to  the  production  ot  uperas  mc  liiivethe  important  circumstance 
of  the  lustre  of  Doii  Gioumni  continiiirif!^  fo  ,slu  il  ils  iiiliuencc  over 
the  second  reason,  when  as  Mii.  Kli-i.y  very  pertinently  observed 
in  biscvidence,  speaking:  of  the  opera,  ^uch  has  been  tiie  taste  for 
thcfe  t«rp  years  that  had  we  Winter,  Rossini,  and  all  the  com- 
posers on  the  Continent  they  would  have  been  useless.  We  have 
always  had  to  comply  with  the  prevailing  taste  of  tbe  day.** 

Tbe  loss  pf  Camporeir*  was  certainly  to  be  regretted.  Sbeirasy 

*  MADAMj^C^MPOREsisis  t|ie  Wife  of  SicxoR  Cit  sTtSiANi,  »  gpTitleman 
of  f  I'  liS  and  re'^jx  c  tHhilifv.  She  was  principal  chamber  S'tniifr  at  the  Court 
of  Bull  a  parte,  and  ucvt  r  appeared  as  an  actress  till  she  made  lier  debut  at  the 
lid)  market  in  CiM4,nQSA't>  Plnelope.  She  was  at  ftr^t  extremely  embar* 
rasped,  but  every  sttccessire  performance  dispelled  a  part  of  bcr  fean,  and  in 
her  uext  ( li:iracter,  the  Qmtessam  theNoz7£  di  Figabo,  sIk-  Itad  so  entirely 
conqurreil  them  that  hrr  rr|iutation  as  an  actrc*-;  vas  completely  established, 
her  deilciency  |iont  iiw  tirst  having  been  pnU  in  tlie  usages  and  manners  of 
the  theatre.  As  asuiger,  hhe  {wssessed  a  Une  toned  Toice,  and  cnltiTited  § 
purt',  chaste,  and  expressive  style.  In  Jgncse^  sod  Domm  Anm  in  II  Dox 
(iiovANM  more  especially,  she  gture  proofs  of  Uio»,t  consummate  talents.  The 
important  tlitli  irnre  in  the  engageitif  tits  of  the  («  o  ^ra^jnns  certainly  lay  be- 
tween this  lady  ami  Mi-s  Cokki.  The  latter,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Coani^of 
KdiDbvi^b,  was  brought  early  to  Loudon  wliera  she  was  taught  by  Mb.  Bua- 
VAMy  and  she  has  subsequeatly  made  a  long  tour  in  company  with  Madajcs 
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ram  wam'n  niBATiiE.  SST 

perhaps^  the  most  genuine  Italian  singer  Uic  opera  has  known  for 
some  time,  and  admitting  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  natives 
of  other  cpunCries,  they  most  (as  a  general  rule)  always  fail  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Italian  tongue,  and  what  is  more  iniporlant,  in 
conveying  the  genuine  Italian  expressions  of  sentinipn$S|  emotions^ 
and  passions. 

In  the  two  leading  points  of  the  selection  of  operas  and  the  en- 
gagements of  vocal  |x?rformers,  it  should,  however,  seem  that  the 
last  season  is  very  niucji  upuu  a  par  with  the  en^inently  fortunate  cue 
wlncii  prcrodcd. 

Wc  shall  next  come  io  the  armni]^emeiit  of  (lie  orchestra,  and  in 
order  (o  show  clearly  the  stale  of  the  band,  we  subjoin  lists  furnislied 
to  us  (U  the  time,  and  without  any  view  to  the  present  article^  by  tbe 
leader  hiii^self. 

Uh  ofOe  Band  a  tke  Shig^s  Theaire, 
1817.     licadef— Mr.  Wetchsell  1818. 

TlOfa.VS.  TtOLlNS. 

Messrs.  Griesbacb  '  Messrs*  Gricsbach 

Condell  Condell 

Simonctt  SinioneLt 

Ireland  Ireland 

Gltdhill  GledhiU 

Calkin  Littoff 

Littoff  Brown 

Gattie  Cardini 

Mori.  Earlc,  (not  engaged)* 

SECONDS*  SECONDS. 

Messrti*  Reeve  Messrs.  Reeve 

Collaid  CoUard 
Cobham'  Chabran 

Catalani,  during  which  she  must  have  heard  most  of  the  prindpal  dngers  in 
Earopp.  Ilcr  hitoiiation  is  prrfcctiv  corrrct,  and  the  quality  ofhor  voice 
beautiful.  The  upper  notes  had  not  attained  the  maturity  and  perfection  which 
time  and  practice  will,  without  doubt,  bestow  upon  thecu.  Between  these 
performers,  however,  was  the  depression  (as  far  as  reg^aids  engagements)  and 
we  think  Mr.  Waters  has  fairly  explained  away  much  ot  the  blame  which 
rested  on  himself.  Still,  howevfr.  there  was  amimifot  depreciation,  which  if 
he  failed  to  remedy,  reuaius  upou  ins  management  a$  an  error  \  Siu.  Garcia 
was  as  we  hafe  aaidy  an  item  to  die  side  of  the  proprietor*  Wbateter  acces- 
sioii  of  talent  he  brooght  was  a  clear  addition.  Garcia  was  a  fine  nmsidan, 
but  a  singer  somewhat  worn  out,  and  his  voice  was  quite  inadequate  to  ttrntam. 
To  cover  this  defect  he  forrrr!  it.  -xwA  h(  for**  he  h.'ul  gone  through  one  act  it 
became  harsh  aud  disagreeable,  and  had  ioi>t  all  means  of  pleasing  except 
Ihroagh  florid  oraameat.  Rossuf  I's  music  was  for  these  reasons  well  adapted 
toUsitjrie. 
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I8I7. 
Messrs.  Ciiabraii 
Sanderson 
Klose,  jun. 
Micks 
Pi  lot 

WalUchcr. 

TENORI. 

Mcskis.  H.  Ashlj 
Ware 
Letter 

Klose. 

T10L0NCEH»0S. 

Messrs.  J^iiullcy 
C.  Ahlily 
Crouch 
Brooks* 

DOUBLE  BASfBV* 

Messrs.  Aiifossi 
Moyce 
Taylor 
louve 
Fletcher. 

OBOE$» 

Messrs*  Gricsbach 
Sharp. 

C  I.ABIONEIS. 

Messrs.  Wilman 
Mahon. 

HOBNf* 

Messrs.  Fetrides. 

Messrs.  Holmes 
Tully. 

TRUMPETS. 

Messrs.  Iljde 

Sclinidt. 


TROMBONE. 

Mr.  Mariotti. 

DBUUS, 

Mr.  JcnkinsoD. 


1818. 
Messrs.  PUotti 

Ktose,  jttn* 
Fletcher  Win. 
Baker 
Cooper 
Davis. 

Messrs.  Mountain 

Waie  . 

KioBe^sen, 

Keariis. 
viof.nNCELI«Of, 
Messrs.  Lindley 

CroucU 

Brooks 

PieL 

DOITBLB  BASSBtt 

Messrs*  Dragonetti 

A  Titbssi 
T«iylor 
louve 
Fletcher* 

OBOES. 

Mesm>  Griesbach 

Cornish. 
CLA  n  roNETS* 
Messrs.  Wiiman 
Mabon* 

aOBNS* 

HcBsrs.  PetndcB* 

BASSOOVi. 

Messrs.  Holmes 
Tully. 

TBUMPETS. 

Messrs.  Schmidt 
Libe. 

FLUtBS. 

Messes.  Ireland 
Brandy. 

T&OMfiONE. 

Mr.  MariottL 

DBVMf. 

Mr.  Flatto. 


The  differences  here  are  so  slight^  that  it  it  next  to  impossible  ai^ 
considerable  variation  in  the  sopport  given  hy  the  band  to  the 
music  sliould  have  existedy  esoept  it  la  to  be  fonnd  ia  the  snpreine 
conductor  of  the  whole ;  and  here  tralh  obliges  ns  to  state^  tliai  the 
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same  nealnass  and  precisian  thai  was  observable  in  the  former  sea- 
son wns  corfaiMly  'wanting^*  We  attribute  this  in  a  measure  to  tke 
facilitj  of  Mr.  WBiflOHBLL^a  diiposUion,  bat  more  to  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Atrtor.  That  geatleman*!  ditectioo  liad  both  from 
noToUj  and  abilit/  imparted  much  Tigoor  to  the  management  of  the 
preceding  season ;  nevertheless  tlie  comparative  merits  of  the  Opera 
musical  establishment,  under  all  the  a^Simiet  dratmtUmcet  we  haTO 
brought  together,  could  not  be  so  lowered  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  A. 
(and  his  removal  ap[)rars  lo  us  confessedly  to  be  a  great  error,)  as  to 
reader  the  one  the  most  fortunate  season  upon  record,  and  the  next, 
**  unTTorlhy  the  palromgc  U  had  receirrd.''*  We  have  conlined  our 
attention  to  the  department  of  the  music.  The  ballet  lies  be- 
yond our  province.  The  first  of  ovr  propositions  is  thos  dis- 
poted  of,  and  with  it|  perhaps*  the  necMsitjr  of  farther  tLfgmamkt 
on  these  heads.  It  remains  for  na  therefore  to  saj  a  few  wonh  fa 
the  general. 

The  immense  sums  annually  paid  in  support  of  the  Opera,  enti- 
tle the  public  not  only  to  a  fine  establishment,  but  to  the  very 
finest  in  Europe.  11  perfectly  clear  that  a  far  belter  performance 
might  be  given  for  the  sum,  or  liiat  the  price  of  admission  might  be 
grcaliy  reduced,  because  tiie  enormous  exi>enditurccntai!<'d  upon  the 
concern  by  former  pecuniary  mismanagcraenf,  and  by  the  present 
eternal  litigations  in  the  courts  of  law  aud  equity,  consume  an  un« 
commonly  large  proportioB  of  the  funds.  Such  a  state  of  things, 
is  equally  hahl  upon  the  proprietor  and  the  public;  he  is  fettered, 
and  they  aie  injured  in  several  ways.  He  is  amenable  to  obliga- 
tions which  he  could  not  foresee,  while  either  their  amusements  are 
curtailed,  or  they  are  made  to  pay  for  debts  not  contracted  for  their 
benetitj  and  tor  suits  in  which  liiey  are  no  parties.  Competition  is 
forbidden,  and  thus  the  question  is  reduced  to  the  ruinol'an  individual, 
or  to  a  continual  contribution  from  the  public.  This  is  the  grand 
ouiline;  the  minor  causes  of  vexation  are  endless.  VVc  shall  coo* 
elude  our  aiticle  by  a  lew  facta,  in  support  of  the  opinions  we  have 
advanced. 

In  1817|  ihe  French  great  opera  or  t/te  academy  of  musky  at  it  it 
called,  entertained  ten  male  and  eight  female  singers,  with  fifty 
chorus  singers,  eleven  principal  male  and  fifteen  female  dancers, 
with  fifty-eight  figurants.  The  orebestm  was  composed  of  twrniy- 
four  violinf,  tea  violoncellos,  and  forty  other  difi'creut  instiument^. 
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hi  tkiiii;  ili'  ii  clx  fsdn  chant,  maitrc de ballet,  inecIianb(S|  &d. 
about  two  hundred  and  titty  })ersoiis. 

Prmkrs^  M.  M.  Lays,  Dbbtitis,  Nourrit,  LatIgnb,-^ 

MeSDAMSS  AftNAlTD,        ANCHA,  ALBBItT  HlMM. 

RemphcemeMy  M.  Boubi.  LbtassbvBi  EiiOI. — MBSDilftBS 
Gbanibb^  Padliit. 

J!7oilft/ef,M<M«ALBlAirDBEjH^]iBABD,PABTO«T. — ^McSDAMBS 

6BAiBARi,  Alan,  Paradoi.  Pbtu« 

The  Theatre  Jtor/al  Mtalien,  at  Parity  under  tbc  direction  of 

Madame  Catalan!,  ia  tlie  t»aino  jrear,  maintained  liie  iulluwiii^ 
establislimcnt: — 

Direct f  ice,  M  a  d  a  »!  r:  C  a  t  a  r,  a  :^  i . 

Directeur  de  la  musique,  M.  pAErt. 

Ariistet^  Garcia,  Pobto,  BaulUi  Cuioof^  AitcieisAiify 

C  USO  Ll,  RV B D I ,  liUPPI . 

Bf  BfDAMBS  DiCKOKS,  BfORASOl,  BaRTO&OZZI,  Vb«TRI9,  Ga-* 
llAy  CuANBLi  LlNtI« 

Vingt  six  cltorlstes* 

the  OTcbestra  cionststed  of  Grassctj  clicf,  (Iririeen  ▼ioKns,  fHof 

tenors,  four  violoncellos,  five  douWc  bnsscs,  two  of  cncfi  of  the  uind 
instruments,  mak in jj;  together  thirty-eight  instrinnenfal  performers. 

Of  Uic  strength  of  this  company,  there  are  public  means  of  form- 
ing a  tolerable  judgment.  Madame  Catalani  standsalone.  iTer 
powers*  aie  known  aod  acknowledged^  but  her  powers  wcie nol  lo  bt 

*  Owe  r^-  ulers,  perhaps,  !n:iy  nnius*  (!  with  tlie  opinion  of  the  Roman 
critics  upon  this  celebrated  tad) ,  unci  \vc  are  not  a  little  proud  of  fnidiug  that 
they  flo  nearly  menble  our  own,  which  we  haTe  gfven  in  oiir  detailed  niemoir 
atpa^e  181.  We  pledge  ountoUcs  that  we  did  not  sec  the  number  of  the  All* 
genirine  rdusikaliscli*-  Zrituiig,  front  which  the  foUowing  extract  la  given  till 
our  sheet  was  print' (f.    Ilomc,  1817. 

"On  the  20th  April,  Ma<laine  Catalaiii  gave  her  third  and  last  concert 
here»  By  the  very  few  who  were  present  at  the  second,  ahe  was  given  to  un- 
derstand, that  the  third  would  be  almost  uiinttendcd,  if  the  admission  were  not 
reduced.  ?hc  twk  the  h:ut,  and  the  theatre  Arg«>nti»a  vas  toIrrab!v  lilUd. 
I  IK  rd  i^ot  partirularize  what  she  sang,  as  it  was  thr  same  as  in  Italy,  i-'rance, 
and  Germany — neither  how  she  sang,  as  that  has  been  already  duicribed  in 
}  our  papers,  as  well  as  it  ran  be  in  wofds.  I  have,  therefore,  only  to  say,  how 
ahe  was  received.  The  Roman  public  shewed,  that  seldom  in  these  latter 
times  as  it  has  had  rpportmiitit  s  of  hearing  the  vrry  superior^  it  has  not  lost 
the  love  of  it,  nor  tlie  discnnmiaiing  spirit,  it  waa  soon  admitted,  that  Ma- 
dame Catalaui  vas  a  bewitclung  singer  in  her  manner  and  class ;  but  if  she 
think,  and  her  admiien  prodaioi  she  is  so  generally,  or  that  her  nuuiner  er 
data  is  prefiNahlie  to  any  ether,  tbeyare  mnch  wirtakiwi^  Avoicein  canpasa 
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ptirc/msfJ  during  the  term  of  her  engagement  at  tlie  Theatre  Tlalien. 
M 115.  I3icKo  N  s  is  at  this  moment  in  our  own  metropuif^,  i  wiiliout 
any  disparagcmeut  of  iier  talents,  \roukl  certainly  not  have  satisdcU 
the  opera  resolutionists.  MadaUb  Ve^tbis  is  also  in  the  recent  rc« 
membrMioe  of  tke  frequenters  of  the  King's  Theatre.  Gaecia  and 
AHOftisJdr.i  have  been  beard  onljr  last  leaaony  and  without  niakinip 
way  ver/  durable  impression.  For  the  rest  we  may  qvote  the  re- 
marln  of  the  AUj^enietoe  Mosik^tlsehe  ^eitnng.  BaaiLU  it  al 
comedian  full  of  mertty  to  whom  nothing  is  wanting  bnt  a  stronger 
organ  to  be  a  sins^r  ^ equal  estimatioAi.''  Speaking  of  Pobto,  thcr 
critic  says  "  his  voice  is  powerful,  but  it  is  rough  ami  inflexible; 
nevertheless  Porto  must  be  tiucounted  as  a  singer  and  comedian,  a 
very  vahiable  member  of  the  theatre,  altliou^h  the  title  of  a  true 
artist  must  be  denied  him."  Of  Moraxdi  and  Go  it  i  a  he  gives  nor 
Tery  favourable  account.  It  should  seem  then  t^at  the  Italian  Opcraf 
at  PariS)  is  able  to  stand  no  sort  of  comparifon  with  that  of  London. 
Madami  CataI'ANI  has  seceded  from  the  aanq^genpeiit  mider  it 
Jieavy  pecuniarjr  IoMi  as  it  ir  understood* 

Such  are  the  two  great  estab(isbiiieiils  of  ffaris.  9e  iftiw  to* 
eompaie)  as  &r  as  we  are  able,  the  different  cost  to  the  public.  It 
appears  probsible  fiom  the  documents  we  ha?e  befoie  gtveoy  that 
an  annual  sum  of  near  seventy  thousand  pounds  is  contributed  (o 
the  support  of  the  King  s  Theatre.    Tiie  I-iench  Great  Opera  is  a 

rather  couiined  yet  wonderfully  sweet,  but  that  in  expression,  accommodation^ 
and  ornament,  it  stands  uiuiralled;  uniting  the  greatest  precision  and  sweeU 
nets,  and  in  the  ai^eation  of  both  prodttclng  the  most  stiihiag  ei%«t,  was 
gnmled  to  her  in  the  fullest  extent,  but  with  the  same  unanimity  it  was  agreed^ 

her  attrnipt  at  the  great  was  littU*,  at  feeling  cold — her  management  of  the 
noble  and  soul-lull  e^aUed^  and  ia  luechanism  is  without  fault,  but  otherwise 
uusatisfactory  sad  oUmi  false.  Respecting  the  choiete  of  composition,  people  are 
less  nice  liere  tbtn  in  Germany— they  wish  to  etijof  the  lingefj  and  allow  her 

the  choice  how  to  shew  herself  to  the  i^reatcst  advantage.  Madame  Cata.' 
lani  gave  by  far  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  her  own  variations  on  Nel  cor 
piii  noa  mt  seuto,"  and  Sul  margine  d^uo  rio,"  and  such  like ;  connoisseurs  and 
aoB-COnnoissears  were  equally  chvtned.  mid,  in  truth,  nothing  superioir  can  he 
heard.  A  friend  who  remembered  Mr.  Spohr,  described  Madame  CalB< 
lani  arul  Spohr  very  neatly  in  these  words :  Spohr  is  the  j^eafe>f  singer  on 
the  violin,  Cat:i!:iiii  thi.'  ^n  alcst  irisfrumenf;*!  pi  rlnrin'  r  vfifh  h«'r  Voice.  It 
it  wise  in  Madame  (Jatalaia  that  siu;  travels,  and  always  travels;  for  much 
as  her  real  superiority  charms  and  ddights,  when  hearfl  again  and  again,  it'is  of 
'  a  description  which  becomes  familiar ;  ami  although  it  may  b^  always  heard 
vlth  plea-^ure,  yet  caunot  continue  to  raise  that  enthu'^ia^m  ^vhich  it  at  fin^ 
(^e^ied^  and  which  she  always  expected  and  is  accostoraed  to  receive.'*^ 
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goTernmeat  conceniy  and  the  receipts  have  never  been  equcil  to  the 
expenditure.  We  do  not  know  the  actual  amount  either  of  the  one 
or  the  other^  but  no  socb  sum  as  that  vhicfa  the  I^ondon  Opera 
obtains  can  be  received  or  expended*  HVt  find  that  the  tax  of  one 
dedme  tfi  a  franc  of  all  the  receiptit  at  all  the  theatres  in  Paris^ 
irbicb  they  pay  as  an  obldtion  to  the  poor,  amounted  in  1816,  (the 
highest  yeitr  of  seven)  to  no  mote  tlian  459,035  fraries,  which  makes 
the  total  and  enUre  frcclpt  of  the  eleven  theatres  of  Paris,  ei  j^ht  of 
uhich  arc  oik'ii  every  Jii;:;I»t,  Sundays  not  exccplcdj  no  more  than 
about  eiglitcen  thousUnd  eight  Imndicil  pounds.  The  (fifference 
between  this  and  the  sums  paid  by  subscriptions  and  at  the  door  of 
our  houses,  is  not  less  extraordinary  than  important. 

The  facts  wc  have  enumerated  arc  sutUcicnt  to  prove  that  the  ex- 
penses attendant  on  the  payment  of  charges  properly  belonging  to 
the  capital  necessary  to  he  employed  in  the  theatre,  in  the  engage- 
ment of  the  finest  possible  company,  and  in  the  charges  incident  to 
the  conduct  of  the  house^  ought  not,  by  any  mode  of  fair  compula- 
tion, to  reach  any  thing  like  the  amount  of  the  annual  receipts  at 
the King^s Theatre ;  nor  do  we  mean  to  reduce  the  cost  price  to  the 
Parisian  estimate.   The  necesfaries  of  life  in  this  country,  imposing 
a  greater  ex{ienditiirc  upon  individuals,  will  i  ulorce  a  considerable 
advance  ujiou  the  several  heads  of  dibbur&eintnt,  but  even  with  this 
admibsioJi  the  sum  is  extravagantly  too  larj^e.    The  inference  in 
favour  ofthti  public  is  obvious;  at  the  same  tinie  \vu  can  but  repeat 
that  tiic  proprietor  is  rather  an  object  of  pity  than  of  censure.-*- 
There  is,  it  should  seem,  an  abyss  still  open  from  the  efiects  of  for* ' 
mer  pecuniary  mismanagement  and  from  present  legal  litigation^ 
which  is  neither  to  be  fathomed  nor  filled.   The  proprietor  may  toil 
and  the  subscribers  may  assemble,  but  neither  the  labours  of  the  one 
nor  the  rpsolotions  of  the  other  can  reconcile  contraries  or  make 
extremes  meet.    We  are  inclined  to  give  the  [)roprietor  the  fullest 
credit  for  intention  and  ability,  not  technical  (for  to  knowledge 
of  such  a  kind  he  disclaims  oil  pretensions),  but  tor  general  busi- 
ness-talent.   Takinp-,  however,  the  fairest  view  of  tlie  complex 
combination  of  conflicting  rights,  in  uhicii  lies  the  solution  of 
ilie  main  difficulty  independently  of  the  details  respecting  foreign 
engagements,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  may  not  be  very  easy  for  any  ^ 
perscmal  exertions  on  his  part  to  bring  tiie  arrangements  of  the  opera 
fo  Midi  a  scale  as  will  satibij'  the  equity  of  the  cascy  in  so  Cir  as  the' 
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public  is  conconiciJ.  Perhaps  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  boxes,  &c.  to  rcncler  the  service  required  by  a  diUcrent 
dir('i:tiori  of  tlic  coritroiil  (hey  are  desirous  of  e.\er(  i>in'^.  It  strikes 
us,  as  not  impossible,  }.hat  High  Personngcs,  (a  sort  of  armed  iicu> 
tmlity,)  arbitrators  on  the  part  of  the  public,  mi^ht  succeed  where 
fven  . the  decrees  pf  a  court  have  fallen  short  of  the  objects.  The 
public  have  thpir  claima  aa  well  as  Mb.  TAvrjoa  and  Mi^« 
Wafers,  and  their  claims^  )ike  those  of  the  coi^tending  sailors,  are 
bottomed  upon  the  quid  pro  ^uo^  upon  the  yalae  they  give  and  receive* 
It  is  essential  not  only  to  the  amipsement  of  the  subscritiers  and  of 
the  public  at  large,  but  to  the  interestf  of  science  in  tlii9  country, 
that  the  opera  establishment  should  be  of  the  very  Unt  kind.  Tlic 
introduction  of  foreiijn  uuisic  (for  we  may  not  now  confine  fheterm 
to  Italian)  and  wi(h  it  our  knowledge  of  the  advances  made  by  oilier 
countries  in  composition,  but  more  particularly  in  j)raclice,  both 
Yocal  and  instrumental,  rests  upon  (lie  engagements  of  tlie  King's 
Theatre,  The  Opera  Honsc  is  the  grand  reservoir  where  the  waters 
of  science  are  gathered  together^  and  ulience  the  thousand  rills  which 
nourisi^  our  English  soil,  are  poured  forth.  It  not  only  allbrds  the 
example  of  its  own  particular  excellencey  but  it  excites  that  lauda- 
ble emulation  that  sends  our  native  iirtists  to  foreign  apademies  for 
improvement^  i^nd  that  sttn^ulales  the  managers  of  other  musical  en- 
tertainments to  a  competition  beneficial  to  public  taste  and  general 
knowledge  For  these  reasons  it  is  most  important,  that  persons  of 
judgment  sliould  pay  a  stern  regard  to  the  arrangements,  niul  it  is 
not  less  consequential,  Umt  the  price  of  the  entertainment  should  be  so 
regulated,  tiiat  the  public  purs.('  is  not  vcxaiiously  drametl,  hut  that 
the  advantages  may  be  as  extensively  enjoyed  as  is  consistently  pos* 
siblc.    Such  a  suryeillance  is  doubly  necessary  since  competition  is 

■ 

shut  out.  There  cannot  rest  a  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  one  that 
the  real  impedimenta  reside  in  the  disputes  to  which  the  concern  is 
and  Las  been  ezposecl*  Let  the  noble  persons  then,  who  have  pro- 
perty in  the  housC)  and  who  entertain  so  jnst  a  view  of  the  rights  of 
the  pabltc,  torn  tiietf  attention  for  a  moment  to  this  the  previptia 
<|uestion,  and  it  may  not  be  perhaps  less  within  their  competency  to 
compel  a  due  respect  to  tlial  public  in  the  matter  of  law,  than  in  the 
matter  of  management.  Interposition  with  respect  to  the  latter  ap- 
pears hopelcj^s  imleeJ,  unless  it  can  be  accompanied  with  the  reJress 
of  the  grievances  which  have  sprung,  and  are  stiil  freshly  springiug 

outof  thenerer-dyifig  roots  of  the  former. 

Mm  S 
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A  SdecUon  ofJrish  Mehdleii  with  Sifmphamet  and  Acedn^pammaiiSf 
by  SiM  JoMv  ^TBrENiofTf  Mut*  iW.  and  ehnraeteristie  Words 
TaoMMi  MaomEf  Etq.  jSeroiih  MTuinber.  Londoo.  Aiwer* 

Few  collections  of  son^  have  risen  to  more  celebrity  or  enjoyed 
more  cx(cns»vc'  circulaliou  than  the  volumes  wliicli  have  preceiJetl 
Ihe  publication  wiiicli  stands  at  the  hc:id  of  this  article.  Three 
cTrcunisfanccs  have  coittributeil  to  bring  Ihcni  into  notice — (I  .)  light 
and  agreeable  melodies,  easy  of  execution,  and  almost  certain  in 
their  effect — (2.)  captivating  poetrji  and  (3.)  national  self  love. 
The  idea  of  preserving  the  conrnon  ballads  of  a  people  was  not 
entiiely  new,  but  in  this  instance  it  has  hcen  very  happily  executed 
with  a  yiew  to  give  them  fresh  scope  and  popularity.  Their 
ancient  and  more  vulgar  garb  was  changed  to  suit  the  growing  int 
tellecCaal  habits  of  the  classes  to  which  they  were  now  to  ascend. 
They  received  also  a  sort  of  decorative  habiliment  in  the  apcoropa- 
nimenls  of  Sib.Tohn  Stevenson.  Ti«  us  t  lie  original  airs  remained 
in  the  place  of  the  naturally  homely  viund  which  furnishes  the  basis 
of  a  modern  fricandcaii.  It  gives  |>erh:ips  the  name  to  the  dish,  and 
all  the  real  nourishment  it  contains,  but  the  flavonr  and  the  pois:- 
nancy  which  most  relish  upon  the  palate,  are  derived  from  the  super- 
added ingredients.  Plain  wbulesome  food  may  be  at  the  bottooiy 
but  it  becomes  a  la  mode  or  a  la  braise^  in  the  process  of  cooking, 
and  without  the  sauce  piquant  it  would  have  probably  continued  to 
be  thought  ft  for  none  but  the  courser  appetites  of  the  multitude. 

Ma.  Moo  a  a  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the  rank  and  estimattoa 
of  one  of  the  classiqs  in  our  language.  He  is  indeed  the  Aiiacreon 
of  his  age;  and  if  the  grape  does  not  prove  as  fatal  to  him  as  to  his 
orii^inal,  his  poetry  and  his  practice  do  not  agree.  Bat  with  this 
nliou  ancr  uf  authority  tohi?>  Nyrilin^s,  we  hold,  that  iei  the  instance 
before  us,  lie  hns  somewhat  stoo|K'd  the  chastity  of  a  classical  tastL'  to 
the  popularity  of  his  work,  or  suffered  it  to  melt  away  before  the 
glowing  heat  of  his  imagination.  The  design  of  perpetuating  tlie 
native  airs  of  liis  country  in  their  pristine  purity  would  have  been 
more  perfectly  completed,  had  he  convi^od  to  posterity  the  ori- 
ginal sentiments  with  which  the  music  was  associated  and  wbick 
either  inspired  or  were  inspired  by  it.  la  some  instunces  this 
would  haVe  been  impracticable;  bot  it  was  due  to' the  geoiui  of 
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Ireland  to  liave  pursued  the  principle  as  far  as  it  conid  have  been 
carried,  and  such  notices  as  could  bavc  been  added  concerning 
the  authoiB  and  the  time  of  their  productioliy  should  have  been 
fivefi.  By  snieh  a  method  tbt  genvine  and  original  impM  of  the 
individual  as  w0  bs  the  national  feeling,  wouM  have  been  set  upon 
the  airs,  and  the  generations  to  come  would  have  been  made  ac* 
quainted  with  all  that  thcj  could  possiblj  have  wished  to  leara 
coiiceriiing  their  coii&trucfioii. 

As  it  if,  Mr.  Moohe  has  undoubtedly  sent  forth  to  the  world  a 
publication  comprising  in  itself  much  of  the  remains  of  national  me- 
lody  that  is  valuably.  He  hue  united  thi^  melody  with  thoni^hts 
that  breathe  and  words  that  burn,**  btlt' the  sentiments  are  of  a  dif« 
lerent  agr,  are  in  fact  his  own,  and  this  objection  bears  with  a  good 
deal  i^f  strength  upon  the  political  character  he  has  invested  some  of 
them  withal.  |t  is  true  his  axioms  arc  iisuallj  grven  in  general 
terms,  but  the/  stiQ  have  the- unsavoury  odonr  of  politics  aboctthim^ 
and  'Ma.  Hoovb  w|U  be  obnoxious  to  the  ishai^ge  that  lie 

^  To  party  gave  up  what  waS'meant  for  maiihind,** 
so  lon^  as  his  opinions  are  neither  those  of  all  Irrland,  uor  even  of 
themajurify  ot  his  warm-hearted  couiiliyiiicii.     We  Could  neither 
open  nor  close  the  volume  before  us  witliout  this  reflection,  for  the 
ilrst  and  Inst  airs  are  both  tainted  by  words  that  force  it  upon  us. 

^hese  observations  wiii,  however,  apply,  and  may  be  taken  to 
the  account  of  the  entire  work,  for  the  seventh  number  is,  we  think, 
upon  the  whole,  the  best  which  has  appeared*  In  our  review  of  the 
new  publication  of  national  airs  which  l^Ir.  Moobb  has  so  snc- 
cessfiillj  begun,  we  imagined  a  subdoed  fire  in  his  manner,  and' that 
his  thooghts  were  suggested  ftom  past  rather  than  by  presenter 
antietpated  joys.  There  is  in  thisnamber  an  instance  which  so 
completely  yet  so  bemtifully  confirms  oar  supposition,  fliut  we 
are  iempled  to  quote  the  entire  song  as  containing  the  sweetest 
verses  we  remember  from  the  poet*s  hand,  with  the  exception  only 
of  *^  l4ttfif  wriitm  at  spa.** 

In  the  morning  of  life,  when  its  cares  are  nnknowni 
'And  its  pleasures  in  all  their  new  lustre  begin, 
When  we  live  in  a  bright  beaming  world  of  our  own^ 

And  the         that  surrounds  ns  is  all  from  within^ 
^  Oh  'lis  not,  believe  me,  in  that  lujppy  time 
We  can  love,  as  in  hours  of  less  transport  we  may ; 
Of  our  smiles,  of  our  hopes  'tis  the  gay  sunny  prime^ 

Bat  aifectbn  is  wanaeit  whea  time  Me  away. 
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When  we  aac  iUe  (int  charm  of  out  jouth  pass  ns  bj| 

Like  a  leaf  on  the  ttieam,  tliat  wilt  never  re(t|rn ; 

When  our  cop  which  bad  8|wrkled  with  pleasure  Bobighy 

Now  tastrs  of  the  other,  the  dark  flowing  urn; 

Then,  lln'M  is  tlie  mom<Mit  nfl'ectioii  can  sway 
Willi  atleptu  and  a  tenderness  joy  never  knew  ; 
liOve  nur»'d  among  pleasures,  is  faithless  as  they, 
But  thtt  love  born  of  sorrow,  like  sorrow  is  true ! 

In  climes  full  of  sunshine,  tho*  splendid  their  djre% 

Yet  faint  is  ihc  odour  the  flow'rs  »>hed  about, 

'Tis  the  clouds  and  the  mists  af  our  own  weeping  skies^ 

That  call  tbeir  full  spirit  of  frajranry  out. 

So  thewiUl  glow  ot  uabiiioii  oia^  kindle  Ironi  mirlby 

But  His  only  in  grief  true  aiection  appears ; 

To  the  magic  of  smiles  it  ma^  first  owe  its  birth, 

But  the  soul  of  its  sweetness  is  drawn  out  by  tears. 

Tliere  is  a  depth  and  concentration  of  feelinG:  in  these  stanzas,  that 
.  will  have  way.  Nor  is  the  number  wanting  in  Uucs  ot  the  brightest 
iiue.'*  *^  // IhouU  be  mmc^^  has  all  the  freshness  and  the  fragrance 
of  tbe  breath  of  love  and  youlb,  while  2b  kdla  eyes  a  round  bojfs^' 
is  among  tbe  most  inspiring,  most  piquant,  most  gallant  songs  fiir 
the  table  (before  the  ladies  have  left  it,)  tbat  we  can  call  to  muid. 
'  Gapt*  Morrises  "  My  spirits  are  momUing"  and  The  Uar  ihtU  ie- 
deas  stnsihUity's  shrine,''  certainly  exceed  it  in  the  high  and  rich 
tone  oftlicir  scntiniciit.  llal  llicy  arcbolh  compounds  ol  iuuth  and 
melancholy.  "7b  ladies  eyes''  is  unmixed,  is  sparkling,  brillinnt, 
and  joyous  as  the  (heme  it^^elf,  and  lias  too  (lie  very  cast  of  exquisite 
archness,  that  could  alone  inspire  the  second  staitza. 

Thus  we  think  the  poetry  superior  as  a  whole  as  well  as  in  pavis 
to  any  preceding  volume,  while  tbe  airs  arc  certainly  not  below 
the  former  standard.  Si  a  J.  STsrEiisoii  bas  scaicely  at  all  dts* 
turbed  their  native  simpticitj  and  expression,  and  oar  most  insnr" 
mountable  objection  rests  against  the  repetition  of  them  in  duetts 
and  glees.  We  should  have  preferred  to  have  seen  more  from 
tliut  store  in  reserve  which  the  preface  promises  in  continuation. 
Their  natural  beauiy  is  ceitainly  not  exalted  by  the  aildilion  of 
parts.  They  have  nu  intrinsic  cliaracler  which  appears  to  us  (o  be 
always  either  weakened  or  lost  in  the  complication.  By  tiie  way 
one  of  the  strongest  prcnHiirities  will  be  found  in  the  uniformity  of 
llic  closes.  Though  Mr.  Moore  at  the  outset  spoke  of  the  "  minor 
third  f  nd  the  flat  seventh  which  intrude  into  the  liveliest  strains. 
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ftrows  iU  shade  m  it  paaies,  and  makes  mn  mirth  interesting,'*  w 
IbtTe  not  been  yet  able  to  discover  the  features,  that  undoubledt^r 

give  the  wh  ole  collection  the  genuine  likeness  of  one  people,  except 
in  the  strong  resemblance  wliich  the  clo&ra  all  bear  to  eacli  other. 
The  receipt,  to  make  sucli  music  probribly  is  to  be  found  in  fccHug 
and  association,  (for  science  has  iiltle  to  do  in  it)  though  wc  have 
t>een  told  that  Scotch  tunes  are  to  be  composed  bj  avoiding  the 
white  ke^s  of  the  pianoforte  as  much  as  possible,  and  such  a  methot) 
does  actually  infuse  a  considerable  similitude  into  melodies  so  con- 
stmcted,  with  a  regard  to  the  way  in  which  Scots  airs  are  oommon- 
Ij  diTided  in  point  of  time  and  accentuation*  The  Irish  melodies, 
hare,  howerer,  their  own  distinctions!  and  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to> 
say,  that  those  excellencies  which  have  secured  them  a  tavoumble 
reception  i'lom  the  public  hitherto,  will  nut,  we  think,  be  fouiuV 
is  oatiog  to  the  sercntU  uiuuber|  if  intrinsic  merit  be  comidered^ 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

The  objecAioQ  laisod  by  jour  oormpondcnt,  Mr*  Taylor, 
p.  141,thaf  ifthe  minor  sixth  and  seventh  nreto  be  used  in  ascending 

as  well  ticscending,  in  the  minor  mode,  it  will  necessarily  preclude 
the  possibility  of  forming  a  perfect  cadence,'*  is  so  far  from  being,  as 
be  conceives  it,  decisive  and  conclusive,  that  it  will  be  found,  on  e»» 
uminatiori,  to  have  no  weiglit  whatever  in  the  question.  Does  Mr.  T. 
need  to  be  informed,  that,  taking  the  system  just  as  it  is  now  under* 
stood,  there  are  some  notes,  on  which  a  perfect  cadence  cannot  be 
formcdyWithotttdepariing  from  the  key  ?  If  hedoea^  hehassomethivg 
yet  to  learn,  before  he  eommndioates  his  intended  obsemUtotoswith 
irbidi  he  has  promised  to  famish  you.  B  roii  a  R]>y  in  his  Dietionnaire 
de  Maaiqae»  3d  Edit.  Amst.  asserts,  p.  66,  as  an  acknowledged  fact, 
that  ^no  perfect  cadence  can  be  made  on  the  mediant,  (the  tbM 
note  above  the  final  or  key  note)  of  the  major  modes  without  goin* 
ont  of  the  key,  and  that  there  are  many  persons,  who  say  the  same 
thing  as  to  the  mediant  of  Uie  minor  modes.*'  He  mentions  this  as 
a  really  existing  fact,  bat  he  does  not  state  it  as  any  ol^ectioa  to  the 
idea  of  a  key* 

Whether  I  am  or  not  'thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature o£ 
barmonyt"  is  a  qnestion,  the  discnssion  of  which  I  shall  postponCf 
tiU  I  am  called  upon  to  commence  it  by  one  more  conversant,  than 
joar  correspondent,  in  enquiries  of  that  sort.  It  is  plain  that  my  - 
adveisary  knows  little  of  the  rules  of  logic,  or  that  mode  of  invest!* 
gatton  by  which  alone  tnith  can  be  with  certainty  established, 
and  wliichj  as  being  such,  has  been  universally  adopted  and  pursued 
by  tlic  ablest,  best  educatrd,  nad  most  enliglitened  men  of  all  tirii«s, 
periods,  and  countries.  Nor  does  he  seem  in  the  least  <lc:;rce  aware, 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  judging  correctly,  it  is  absolutely  requisite 
to  lay  aside  former  ideas  and  prejudices,  and  to  examine  step  by  step 
tl|e  propositions  and  conclusions  on  wbioh  aUy  proposed  emendation, 
pr  variation,  mcst  evidently  depends. 

It  is  acknowledged,  and  has  been  repeatedly  asserted,  that  ^  there 
are  in  fttci  no  more  than  two  chords  in  mosiC|  Ike  common  cbotil ' 
a^d  tkfi  ckoid  of  the  sevemb*'  and  that  **^am  these  two  all  the  reit 
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ipring."  Tlie  truth  of  ihesn  assertions  is  unquestionable  ;  and  il 
further  certain  and  evident,  that  in  point  of  relation,  connexion,  and 
proportion,  (anf!  harmom/^  in  Ks  correct  and  orifrinal  sense,  mean?? 
Qolhirg  hut  pro|)ortion  of  parts  to  each  other)  it  is  exactly  the  same 
tbini;,  whether  one  note  be  above  or  below  another.  For  insUncCf 
a  third  below  the  key  is  ilill  a  third  distant  from  the  itey,  as  wdl  as 
Ihe.third  aboyr  it.  And,  as  that  is  thecase^  what  I  hare  said  as- to  the 
OTerture  in  S«ni«i»n  is  correct. 

^M,v  opiMNient  has  said,  ^it  is  evident  no  arrangement  of  fif  nres 
can  evrr  form  a  chord  of  the  seventh  of  the  notes  6  D  A:  E.**  Now 
I  ask,  as  those  notes  are  related  to  the  key  note  in  the  prescribed  pro- 
porfi'm«,  of  which  that  choril  consists,  on  uiiat  reasoti  or  jnrrouiid  he 
founils  tl»;if  assertion  ?  ff,  as  is  apparently  the  case,  if  is  on  his  present 
idea  what  thechord  ot'tbes<*ventli  is,  I  reply, this  is  noanswcr;  because 
i  mean  to  object,  m  I  have  done  to  that  of  computation,  Which  is 
confined  Milely  to  reckoning  forwards.-  And  that  proposition,  which 
faai  ilsflt  b4*en  questioned,  and  consequently  raqnires  the  assistance  of 
evidence  to  support  itself,  can  never  lie  prodaood  as  the  meads  of 
wbstanliating  or  sustaining  another. 

•It  cannot  he  a  correct  assertion^  that  the  accidentalaOHF  and 
cause  no  change  of  the  key.  Every  introduction  of  an  accidental 
sharp,  as  hein?  a  deviation  from  the  rule  of  tiie  original  key,  is  un* 
questionably  a  departure  from  theoriginal  key,  and  a  mii^fntion  into 
another.  This  is  so  evident  to  common  sense  and  ren^^nn,  that  it 
noctls  no  proof,  but,  shonid  il  be  disj)uted  on  llic  present  occasion,  I 
am  able  to  produce  adequate  authorities^  whtali  I  only  now  withhold^ 
asthinkintc  them  an  yet  unnecessary. 

tCoaBLin*8  8th  Sonata  of  his  Opera  4  cannot  be  in  the  key  of  D 
mtnor^  as  Mr.  T.  asserts  it  is,  because  the  note  B  in  thecompoehuiii  it 
natural,  wliereas  in  that  key  it  is  required  to  be  fiat.  The  key  of  A 
ii,ttniver»ally  acknowledged  as  the  natural  lulaor  key,  andconte* 
qi|entiy  as  the  model  for  all  the  rest  of  the  minor  keys.  8harps  pro« 
ceed  by  5lhs,  and  flats  by  4th8.  I'hercfbre,  in  the  major  keys,  G  is  the 
first  key,  wliii-li  has  n  sharp^  tju)  it  has  only  one,  &  that  '\s  F.  In  like 
manner  as  to  flats  in  the  minor  kev«i,  D  in  thefirbti  whtch  has  a  flat| 
but  it  has  only  one,  and  that  is  H,  thus — 

D— -E— F  G — A-Bb  C  D 

and  I  ao^ain  assert,  as  I  before  said,  that  it  is  in  A  minor,  becanse  it 
has  neither  fiats  nor  aharpsi  themovmeii^  ends  with  the  key  note  A, 
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and  tbc  key  of  A  it  the  natural  minor  luj^and  cooaeqiie&tljr  can  have 
neii  bcr  flats  nor  tbarpi. 

Wliat  I  have  here  eaid  I  conceive  to  be  luflicient  for  the  present 
pttrpote.  Bttt  if  my  aclversary  is  not  yet  satisfied,  I  will  here  insert 
from  authors  of  the  highest  respectabilitj,  two  passages,  whichy 
in  the  strongest  manner  possible,  tend  to  support  the  idea  I  hate 
mentioned,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  minor  key.  Tlie  first  comes  from 
Malciiliu's  Treatise  oij Music, the secoiiil,  from  (rrassincau's  Musical 
Dictionary.  Malcolm  was^ascveryoiic  knows,  who  Isacquainicd  with 
his  book,  a  very  abie  musician  and  miitliematician  ;  and  Gfassiiieau's 
Dictionary  was,  before  its  publication,  revised  and  corrected  by  Dr. 
Pepti$ch,one  of  the  most  profound  and  eminent  theoretical  mnsiciana 
of  bis  time.  The  passage  from  Malcolm  is  as  follows We  hava 
one  thing  more  to  observe  as  to  the  seeenlA^  which  isoatuml  to  eveiy 
mode.  In  the  greater  modes,  or  sharp  keys,  it  it  always  the  ieoenlA 
gnaier/  but  fiat  keys  o^  both  the  seveafA  greater  and  teveiOh  ieftpm 
dilTcienl  circumstances*  The  tevealA  letg  most  natorally  a^eam- 
panics  the  third  less  and  sixth  less,  which  constitute  a  flat  key ; 
and  always  belongs  to  il  necessarily,  "vvhen  we  consider  the  concio- 
nous  division  of  the  octavi*  aiul  the  most  agreeable  succrssi  ni  of 
degrees  $  and  it  is  used  ia  every  place,  except  it  is  sometimes  to* 
wards  a  close,  especially  when  we  ascoad  to  the  key,  for  tlie  seventh 
grotfn  being  within  a  semitone  of  the  key,  makes  a  smooth  and  ea^ 
paisage  into  it,  and  will  sometimes  also  occasion  the  sixth  greater  to 
be  bfoi^ht  in.  Again  it  is  by  means  of  this  tevmth  greater^  that 
the  tnmaitioa  from  one  key  to  another  ta  chiefly  performed;  for 
when  the  melody  ie  to  be  transferred  to  a  new  key,  the  serenth 
greater  of  it,  whether  in  a  sharp  or  flat  key,  is  commonly  introduced.** 
— Malcolm,  p,  '219.  EdiL  Edutburg^  1721. 

Grnssineau's  words  are  these:  **  Tis  evident,  thereforr,  that  lliere 
are  but  (wo  different  species  oi  keys,  which  arise  according  as  we  join 
the  greater  or  lesser  third;  these  being  always  accompanied  with 
the  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  same  species.  Tlie  third  greater  for 
instance,  with  the  sixth  and  seventh  greater,  and  the  third  lesser  with 
thesizth  and  seventh  of  tbeiame species, that  is  ie8ser."«-Criwstffemf*f 
Dia.  Lndon^  1740.  p,  1 16. 

Your*s, 

MA  Jon.  1819.  J.  S.H..^ 

K  n  f 
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Slit, 

I  Again  take  op  tbd  tubject  of  mjr  tmj  towaidg  the  coUeolioa  of 
tone  of  the  dements  of  Tocal  icieoce^  which  I  tmst  the  gnooen  of 
jonr  publication  will  enable  me  to  complete,  thoagh  the  foftfacr  I 
•dTajioe^  the  plainer  I  peroei?e  that  the  work  promiaei  to  be  of  con* 
•idetable  duration. 

I  am.  Sir. 

,  Your'a, 

TlMOtHEVt. 


Section  h 

OF  THE  CHURCH. 

GoMPOsiTioirt  for  the  Chureft  were  originally  desired  to  aid  the 

-cfibcls  of  Divine  Service,  and  they  appeHf  io  have  been  limited  at 
an  earlj  period  of  tlu'ii-  introduction,  to  Ihc  stiigle  circumstance  of 
proiluciiii^  a  grcalcr  solemnity  and  elevation  in  llic  mind,  during' 
the  public  exercise  of  devotion.  The  progress  of  time,  experience, 
and  cultivation,  has,  bowevery  enlarged  the  bounds  of  this  species  of 
irriiing,  till  it  has  come  fo  comprehend  at  least  all  tlie  objects  of  oia- 
tical  imitation  that  are  thought  to  move  the  passionsy  emotions,  and 
seotiments  of  the  human  heart.  Before  we  can  determine  whether 
Its  range  stops  even  at  this  point,  we  must  decide  upon  the  character 
which  appertains  to  the  sacred  musical  drama,  wbi<ih  wecalt  Omtarhf 
and  whether  it  properly  comes  into  onr  consideration,  as  belonging 
to  the  Churcli.  Theworksof  IlANOKi.andof  H  ayon  in  tliisspeciea, 
of  llic  liiftcr  most  especially,  have  emi^lojed  every  known  application 
of  the  powers  of  the  art  to  heighten  and  diversify  tlie  embellisliiucnfs 
odhe  CreaiionSc  The  Seasons.  Bp-Ethoven,  in  his  Momit  of  Olives^ 
has  carried  his  imitations  to  a  still  lower  depth,  as  is  shewn  in  the 
appellation  {the  slop  thief  chorus)  now  commonly  given  to  one  of  the 
'choral  parts*  But  the  Oratorio,  like  every  other  kind  of  composi- 
tiooi  bfts  gradually  been  growing  of  a  lighter  cast,  and  we  should  rft» 
tbcr  apply  anew  term  to  such  works  as  tho«e  we  have  quoted,  than 
continue  them  under  the  division  they  now  bear.  The  Oreatkm  and 
The  Reasons  we  should  be  disposed  to  call  Saend  Operas^  for  they 
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cettemly  cannot  be  class 'd  with  the  M€Siwh  of  Hanobt.^  nor  yt\i\\ 
JihaUOf  TheodoMf  Samson^  Judas  Maccehmus^  Esther^  nor  tmfeed 
vitb  any  of  those  grand  and  solemn  pieces  to  which  Handbl  gave 
the  name  of  Ondorio, 

In  (renting,  then,  of  the  st^le  of  the  Cluircli,  we  must  acknowledirc 
a  scale  risinir  thnitiijh  various  pratlaiions,  from  the  simple  cliaunt  lo 
the  sublimest  luiglils  of  com  posit  ion,  if  we  comprcix'n'J,  uhich  wa 
most  do,  in  our  general  arrangement,  Uic  Oratorio.  We  siiali,  how- 
ever, first  consider  Chnrch  Music  in  its  original  and  most  legitimate 
ftcoepCatian* 

By  Mttsieadt'Chiesa^  (Church  mnsic  properly  so  called)**  says 
i)a.  Bonimr,  I  mean  grave  and  scientific  compositions  /hr  toices 
wUjff  of  whicii  (he  excellence  consials  more  in  good  harmony,  learned 
modnlation,  and  fugnes  upon  ingenious  and  sober  subjects,  than  in 

light  airs  or  turbulent  accompaniments.*'  This  deBnition  appears 
to  «8  to  be  too  Umitci!  even  for  the  common  bervices.  In  Clmrcli  Mu- 
sic there  ought  indeed  to  lie  a  presiding  gravity  of  character,  th-at 
circumscribes  and  clinslens  tlie  whole.  The  true  style  of  the*  church 
banishes  erery  vulgar,  too»e,  or  profane  idea;  it  elevates  the  mindi 
disposes  to  benevolence,  expels  all  the  ruder  passions,  all  low  afiec* 
tioQS,  and  all  sensual  appetites.  The  ceremonies  of  religion  are  ne« 
Teithetess  addressed  to  our  sensibility,  and  are  intended  to  fix  dtm 
yoat  and  moral  impressions  through  the  medium  of  the  senses. 
The  feelings  they  move,  and  the  sentiments  they  inspire,  are  of  many 
kinds.  Ttu:y  are  connected  with  all  the  caases  of  the  sublime. 
^There  are,  therefore,  required  great  and  various  degrees  of 
light  and  shade,  to  humble,  to  assunije,  to  inspire,  to  raise  up,  to 
elevate  tiie  soul  to  religious  fervor,  lu  diBptaytu  man  the  Majesty  and 
Glory  of  his  Creator,  and  to  image  to  liis  f  incy  the  cr  of  the  Al- 
mighty; to  sooth  iiim  \%ith  the  tenderness  of  Divine  mercy,  and  to 
inspire  him  with  the  holy  raptures  of  thanksgiving  for  the  great 
blessings  he  receives.  Tbe  effects  aimed  at  through  allthechurches  of 
the  world  by  the  employment  of  music,  are  of  the  same  hind ;  they 
dilfer  only  in  manner  and  degree.  Pauing  from  the  plain  Hymn  of 
thedimenting  congregation,  thronghthe  service  of  the  Cathedral,  u  p 

•  It  dMd  seem  by  Dr.  BoracT's  adoplloB  of  the  ItdisaBsroe,  Oat  he  h 

sn  especial  regard  to  the  mnsic  of  the  Gbthslic  Choirs.  We  use  the  term 
Church  m\mr^  generally  for  all  pr^rfornaaees  under  the  csnsecmtsd  roof  aad 
dedicated  to  the  serrice  of  the  jjeity* 
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to  the  High  Ma!(s  of  the  high  Catholic  choir,  ive  find  they  «U  coatem* 
plale  the  prodttction  of  the  Mine  species  of  exdtenent* 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  qoAlitiet  which  most  ptrtienliirlj  appnv 
Uin  to  thii  department  of  arf^  according  to  onr  own  divikion«  we 
roust  endenvour  to  impress  upon  the  readeri  (hat  the  attainments 
tieoessary  to  vocal  rxoellenee  are  common  to  all  the  branches,  but 
Ihcy  difTcr  in  degroct  According  to  Ihcir  applicitinn.  Thus,  for  ex» 
araplc)  (he  chamber  may  fi-quire  more  finish,  the  iheatre  more  power, 
the  orchestra  more  science.  By  ennmer  itinn;  the  particulars,  wc  do 
not  except  tiic  general  gitU  or  acquirements  necessary  .to  constitute 
a  singer. 

It  most  be  apparent  (hat  dignity,  eimpIicKy,  and  pathos>  are  the 
capital  perfections  in  the  manner  of  acliurch  singer.  These^  how* 
ereri  as  will  be  seen  heraiHir,  are  general  terms»  combinii^  the  re* 
salts  of  mechanical  processes  and  btellectual  powen.f  Correct  in* 
tonatioM)  pure  and  Hne  tone,  and  articulatiion  both  of  words  and 
notes,  ought  to  be  arnonc^t  the  first  and  last  objects  of  a  church 
linger.  {  Wuh  respeci  lo  liie  fust,  intonation,  the  u!>ual accompany* 

*  Wecnnnot  fail  fo  rem.-rk  the  curious  classification  with  refsperf  forank,  thnt 
tlic  n.nMcai  senrices  of  tiie  several  sect«  appear  to  imply.  In  the  chapeit 
of  die  three  great  denominations  of  dissenters,  we  find,  uniTeraaUy,  a  strong  aofl 
stioMilatingsftecies  of  psalmody,  caleutstedtoworkepon  theidf44Mreandentbii* 
sia<:Tn  of  the  lower  orders,  by  the  participation  it  gives  them*  In  the  psalmsef 
the  Churi  h  of  I'liglaiul,  there  is  only  a  specie;  of  [)':t!n  snn^,  in  uhirh,  as 
Siuong  dissciilers,  tlw.  whole  con^rejjation  may  join,  but  thrre  i5  little  to  ail^t  t  ia 
Snj  way.  la  truth,  tltib  pui  t  of  liie  service  wants  great  amendment,  in  the 
Catkedral,  there  Is  s  nesref  appiMcb  to  the  splendor  of  the  Roman  Gsthdie 
^Oriiliip,  and  a  presupposition  of  a  higher  condition  of  acquirenent*  la  the 
Masses  of  the  Catholic  Chapel,  we  come  at  once  into  the  loftiest  region.  We 
seethe  nui^ir  n<;  well  as  the  rtlijion  of  t;r<'af  iiess  and  atttainnient.  AM  the  re- 
Kiurrc!)  of  art  are  eiDployeii',  tliUi>  preauiniiig  tluit  £>tale  of  high  cuitivaltun,  >s  hich 
the  country  where  theCatholtc  faith  still  eentreS|  and  ttmm  whence  it  divi^  rgcJ, 
had  in  reality  been  the  first  to  reach  a:i<!  continue. 

+  I  am  aware,  th.it  in  these  ef*;ny'i,  i  have  not  adopted  the  most  complete 
^^dor,  but  it  h  hecau<*e  a^  1  am  giving  my  thoughts  in  this  shape  rather  thdii  in 
a  ri-gular  treatise,  1  hsve  ehosen  that  which  appears  to  me  uuMt  likely  to  in- 
terest the  student. 

X  **The  eliect  of  a!l  thbse  5\>pplementary  graces  which  really  ssrte  to  assist 
musical  expression  th^^y  must  dilijientlv  «;tiK?\-  and  judiciously  apply^either  to 
enforce  a  single  word  or  give  the  proper  eliectto  awhole  sentence i'tna  though 
they  must  do  this  without  sacrificing  distinct  articulation  to  delicacy  of  tone, 
yet  thfey  niust  endesvOor  to  Ut  ML  precise  sMdinm  hi  the  focsl  fiseotty  which 
pronounces  and  sing^  at  the  same  time,  and  which  is  st  once,  in  point  of  <onnd, 
m-  !rtdir>ii«,  and,  in  point  of  speech,  articulate— a  merit  to  which  only  iir&t-rate 

(ormers  gcocrally  attain*" — fVaiton  on  Church  Mustc* 
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ing  instrument,  the  or^an,  instantly  betrays  by  the  beating  of  fhe 
pipes,  the  slightest  deviatioa  from  tune.  Tiiere  is  no  friendly  band 
to  support  the  singer  or  cover  bis  defects  With  regard  to  the 
atoond,  bmiise  his  sole  d«|ieiidenceis  ob  bimtelf,  hit  ivr^miance  Is 
Mrfsted  by  none  of  the  liocessories  which  minister  to  the  tlienfre  or  to 
Iho  orchestra,  and  nioreoyer«  becaiise  he  |s  cut  off  Ihim  the  eyercise 
of  all  tliose  blandishmeiits  which  srrfcto  osll  off  the  atteation  of  the 
hearer  la  those  sitaations  of  more  various  atf  nictton,  his  practice  of 
.  BQstaiainfr,  increasing,  and  diiniinsliiii^  hia  toiu-  shixild  be  iporo  &&* 
dulously  matured  &  kept  up.  He  should  study  and  fiK  the  purest  and 
thcfin<^t  tones  (hat  his  voice  is  or  may  bo  made  capable  of  producingt 
iu  conjunction  with  the  several  powers  of  clocutory  expressiotit 
Those  varieties  which  bestow  their  peculiar  chnracteristirs  on  the 
pissioni,  he  should  have  at  his  absolute  comoiand.  It  is  not  by 
dagieea  of  hmdocas  and  softness  oaiyt  but  also  by  the  quality  or  kiwi 
of  tooo  that  certain  passages  are  well  and  distinctlj  marked.  This 
idea  has  bean  carried  so  far  by  some,  that  thef  suppose  the  Tome  in 
singing  to  imitate  the  tones  of  passion  in  speech,  and  there  is  nndonbt- 
edly  some  analogy.  But  not  to  discuss  the  pn^iso  degree  of  resem- 
blance, every  observer  Icnows,  that  the  lonos  ol"  certain  voices  are 
more  expressive  of  certain  passions  than  others;  and  t lie  faculty  of 
appropriating  these  tones  shouUl  be  shar[)cned  ind  cultivated  by 
minute  observation  and  practice,  since  in  the  church  tliis  faculty  of 
voicing  bestows  more  undisputed  empire  over  the  heart  than  an/ 
otiier  acquirement.  The  attainment  we  speak  of  is  not,  Iiourcvcr,  to 
be  nndentood  as  direct  imitation  or  mimicry^  which  is  of  all  others 
tho  most  distinctive  mark  of  tlm  want  of  commanding  cnpacity^ 
Every  student  sets  ont  upon  his  researches  with  a  given  quantity  of 
■ainral  aptitude.  Hie  first  aoqnhitione  will  nooessarily  be  tho 
fruits  of  imitation.  But  in  proportion  as  lie  gnthera  strength,  h« 
will  begin  to  rely  upon  himself,  and  to  discard,  eseit  wilhaiit  perr 
ceivingit,  the  assistance  he  draws  from  others.  As  his  knowledge 
of  his  own  powers  and  his  percept  if)ns  of  the  powers  of  the  art  ar© 
enlargcLl,  he  will  grow  bolder  in  varying  tl>e  application  of  that 
knowledge  and  those  perceptions,  till  at  length  {if  he  be  gifted 
with  any  fertility  and  vigour  more  than  belongs  to  mere  mediocrity,) 
he  will  impart,  fo  whatever  he  doesi  that  modificathw  of  inteosily 
and  energy  which  constitutes  what  we  are  .«PPilttom94  to  eoll 
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The  elocution  of  chiiTcli  singing  roust  be  carefully  aod  severely 
foriuecl.  It  nil  in  its  not  of  ilie  slightest  extraviii::nic  <'.  It  must  be 
calm  and  moderate  evefi  in  the  most  solcinn  or  forcible  passages; 
it  must  tera{>€r  even  the  most  Yehcment  exclamations  of  anguish, 
complaint,  or  joyfulne^^s,  with  a  chastity  and  purity  that  precisely 
htta  the  sympathy  of  the  aitditor.  Here  lies  the  judgment.  To 
rite  to  fervor  without  endangering  thia  fine  tot  of  eseeiition  by  tor* 
gklity  or  bombast,  is  by  fiir  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  manner  no 
aie  now  considering.  There  is  scarcely  any  guide.  Tlie  eloqitence 
of  the  bar,  the  senate,  the  stage,  are  aH  of  too  violent  a  nature,  and 
that  of  the  pnlpit  is  below  the  truth  of  expression.  The  sensibility 
of  a  congregation  or  an  audience,  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  ordy  test. 
To  arrive  at  the  most  compelent  authority,  however,  we  must  en- 
deavour to  draw  our  illustrations  from  real  lite,  fiam  those  sentimcjits 
and  feelings  which  are  ordinarily  expressed,  or  which  weoarselTCS 
experience,  upon  occasions  which  place  us  in  a  parity  of  circum* 
stances  with  the  situation  we  are  called  upon  to  depicture.  These,  u 
iitlte  heightened  in  thecolouriog,  will  aflbrd  urthe  means  of  forming 
a 'true  judgment* 

'  The  ornamental  parts  of  church  singing  must  be  circumscribed 
by  the  same  limitations.  Uniformity  and  congriiity  mutt  be  scru* 
pulously  preserved.  Not  a  note  should  be  appended  that  does  not 
conform,  with  the  most  bigmllcant  e\;jc(itu(ii',  to  (he  entire  style  of 
the  composition.  The  singer  ought  always  to  remember,  that  he  is 
nildressing  himself  to  his  hearers  upon  the  raof,i  important  subject 
that  can  occupy  the  human  iicart.  ile  siiouid  seek  ouly  to  ad* 
Tttitcc  the  duty  he  is  religiously  engaged  to  fulfil.  He  is  no  longer 
an  artist  only.  He  has  taken  upon  himself  a  loftier  character.  Ho 
ii  employed  in  the  most  sacred|  the  most  holy,  most  awful  of  all 
occupations — in  the  worship  of  the  Creator  and  Preserrer  of  latl 
frta.iiind— in  the  celebration  of  events,  or  the  relations  of  scenes  in 
which  the  parfictthir  intervention  of  the  Deity  is  recorded.  All  the 
y)artsof  Ids  execution  should  be  decent,  sage,  and  holy.  Besides 
this  overruling  and  stronge'st  influence,  there  is  also  another  (o  be 
(Ir^'vn  from  thr  technical  circtunstunces.  Most  of  the  compositions 
o4  thcchurcij  are  in  parts,  which  implies  a  convent  ional  understand- 
ing of  tlie  united  tftfects  of  all  the  voices.  The  individual  ctlbrt  nuist 
be  couibined' with  the  general  results,  and  each- one  should  study  to 
know  itnd  to  accommodate  bis  powers  to  the  powers  of  the  rc^t. 
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In  addition  to  the  circuinstuiices  v,'c  have  enumerated,  there  is  (in 
the  choir  more  especially,)  a  ij;rcater  neccbsil y  tor  tlie  student's  regard 
to  the  mccbfinicRl  part  of  binging  in  ihis  ^>ty  iliaii  in  any  other%  The 
time  should  be  regularly  observed,  since  every  relaxaiion  is  apt  to 
disturb  that  fixity  of  attention  which  tiie  singer  ought  to  be  most 
studions  to  preserve  in  his  auditory.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  sin* 
golar  n»tarai  and  artificial  coottitation  as  it  were,  foiroed.  Kvery 
one  sufifen  disturbance  fiom  breach  of  time,  after  the  uniform  motion 
has  been  regnkted  and  imprinted  upon  his  memory,  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  few  ban;  and  to  persons  whose  ears  have  been  technically 
habituatedtostrict  timC)  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  uneasiness 
which  any  casual  breach  occasions.  I  not  only  speak  ot  (he  ^jcncral 
time  affixed  to  an  entire  moveinen',  but  to  those  occasiotial  liberties 
with  sii)g!e  passages  or  notes,  wliich,  vinder  the  license  of  tempo 
rubatOy  singers  are  apt  to  allow  themselves.  As  a  general  rule,  stu* 
dents  should  carefully  abstain  from  all  such  indnlgeiicics.  It  is 
perfectly  true,  that  there  b  a  period  when  the  education  being  as  it 
werOy  finished,  a  performer  can  determine  the  limitations  placed  upon 
his  acquiremento;  and  when,  if  e?er,  be  must  exefcise  the  right  to 
increase  the  eifect  of  hb  singing  by  such  accommodations.  But  if  we 
yield  to  any  such  dcTiatbnin  the  early  stage  of  our  pnclice,  a  habit 
of  changing  passages  and  of  consultins^  our  own  ease,  (o  the  great 
injury  of  the  compositiuii  and  our  own  aliainments,  ii,suff  tube  con- 
tracted. We  ought  to  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  th-.t  the  composer 
best  understands  his  own  intentions;  and  if  we  lind  that  we  fail  to 
conyey  the  sentiments  as  they  are  set  down,  we  should  either  over*  • 
come  the  difficulty  or  relinqubh  the  attempt,  for  something  more 
within  the  leach  of  our  competency*  Such  ought  to  be  the  rule  of 
^ery  young  singer's  practice* 

We  may  now  speak  of  the  Oratorio^  which  we  have  said  we  consider 
to  hold  a  sort  of  middle  place  between  thesoWmniCy  of  the  music  used 
at  divine  service,  and  the  liglitcr  and  more  ornamented  manner  of 
t4je  orchestra.  The  Oialorio,  we  conceive,  exhibit?*  the  most  perfect 
models  of  thk  great  style,  and  demands  the  most  rxfrnsive  and 
elevated  powers  of  any  species  of  vocal  excelU-nce.  la  cdnjiinction 
with  all  the  dignified  expression  required  by  llie  church,  if  claims 
all  the  elegancies  of  the  art;  and  in  proportion  as  the  materials  are 
more  diversified,  the  taste  and  the  forbearance  of  the  poneisof  in  the 
lue  of  then  b  the  more  indispensible.  HARDEii  and  HAyou  are 
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almost  tlic  only  masters  from  wliom  English  singers  In vc  Iiillicrto 
been  much  accustomed  to  draw  their  illustrations  ;  and  we  may  as* 
sert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  Oratorios  of  IIanusi., 
I7ie  Mestiah  in  paiticnlary  contain  music  more  difficult  to  execute 
worthily  tlian  any  other  oomporitiont  of  any  kind,  eicept  perhaps 
certain  Tery  eompliGafed  and  rapid  songs  «f  agility.  Soprano, 
tenor,  counter-tenor,  and  liais  wUI  there  find  the  most  useful  as  well 
as  the  finest  exercise  for  their  powers.  H atiix*s  music  will,  in  a 
measure,  sing  itself;  none  but  a  really  su[)erior  performer  can  at- 
tempt Handel  with  the  slightest  chance  of  Success. 

The  sacred  coni])f)sitions  of  tliis  master  are,  it  is  true,  very  various, 
but  there  is  throughout  the  whole  a  majesty  that  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other.  Perhaps  it  will  be  maintained,  that  his  subjects  areia 
strictness  more  deserving  the  appellation  of  fine  air  than  those  of  any 
other  author.  Nothing  surely  cftD  Combine  grandeur  of  design 
with  the  highest  species  of  elegance,  so  perfectly  as  Tkt  Meuiak^ 
But  it  Is  strictly  sublime ;  and,  to  be  at  all  effective,  must  be  sop- 
ported  by  the  singer  with  parallel  magnificence — ^the  most  dilBcnU 
of  all  possible  attainments.  Hatbm^s  grace  and  sweetness,  on  the 
contrary,  impart  a  lightness  which  is  nearer  the  grasp  of  mind,  that 
is  the  cominoji  properly  both  uf  performers  and  of  audiences.* 
Handcl,  ill  ilie  nndtitude  of  his  Orjilorios,  is  certainly  far  more 
varied  than  Haydn,  but  there  is  the  same  presiiling  di.^tiiK  lion 
over  all  his  works.  1  have  anticipated  these  remarks  in  my  hrit 
letter,  and  to  that  I  refer  the  reader,  as  explaining  with  sufiicienC 
fullness  the  nature  of  the  intellectual  faculties  required  to  gife 
pn^riefy  to  the  execution  of  these  grart  and  delightful  ooffl<» 
positlons.t 

There  is  only  one  rule  to  guide  us  to  the  just  execution  of  conn 
positions  of  this  standard  excellence.  The  style  of  the  composer 
must  regulate  exactly  the  manner  of  the  singer.    We  mtist  co»sid«* 

the  elevation  at  which  his  mind  has  fixed  tiie  point  of  attainment, 
and  wc  muU  steadfastly  and  iaitlifully  believe,  that  ihe  purity  of  his 

*  la  preof  of  diis  opituon,  we  nay  quote  fiie  almost  unifersal  imttatioD  of 
Hatov,  du«ct  and  indirect,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  later  com- 
posers. Whereas,  thcf-t^le  of  H  andei.  teas  so  fnfrmsirnfh/  ozrn,  p'ttn-i 
and  maslcrhf^  and  so  far  above  the  xHiigar  readi^  that  no  iabtauccs  of  such  nx- 
lutDpU  reuiaiu  on  record,  to  our  knowledge. 

+  Sec  page  39,  (No.  I.) 
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MOBptioni  aw  never  to  be  vioUiecl.  Almost  the  odI^  additions  the 
eoinposUioiis  of  Handbl  will  adoiit,  are  appog^iaturat,  ami  (he 
mode  of  iosertitig  these  have  been  transmilled  by  a  sort  of  tradition, 
from  Hahdil  himself,  through  his  first  scholars,  and  (next  to  him« 
•elf,)  the  most  admirable  judges  of  hb  writings,  the  late  Mas. 
Bates,  Madanr  Mara,  to  the  last  living  representatives  of  his 
strong  aiul  pure  style,  Mrs.  Lacv,  Mri.  VAuuii^w,  and  Mr. 
liAUTLC<tfA>f .  These  singers  htive  haiidetl  down  to  us  perfect 
model*!  of  (fie  true  st^le  of  sin2:in£^  H  a  vdbl,  and  wliicli,  tlicre  is  too 
xQucii  probability,  will  perish  with  them.  Thejr  have  at  this 
moment  no  successors ;  and  the  introduction  of  the  compositions  of 
modern  masters,  lo  the  gradual  ezciusioa  of  Uandbl*s  OratorioS|  it 
daily  more  observable. 

Custom  has  rendered  the  addition  of  cadences  at  the  conclusion  of 
Oratorio  songs  indispensilile.  It  is  a  worn-out  observation,  that 
cadences  should  accord  with  the  song,  althonj^h  it  is  the  most  ac- 
curate and  concise  rule  for  their  formation.  To  us,  however,  the 
cadence  appears  to  have  been  a  singular  invasion  (at  the  outset  ©f 
the  custom)  df  I  he  rii^lits  of  the  composer,  and  no  very  slight  or  pru- 
dent assumption  on  the  part  of  the  singer,  for  Uc  tiius  undertakes  to 
give  the  last  and  strongest  touches,  when  he  attempts  to  engage  the 
feelings  by  passages  nncombined  with  words.  It  seems  to  us  to 
have  been  the  height  of  presamption  to  have  arrogated  the  power 
by  Such  means,  of  further  exciting  the  sensibility,  and  leaving  a  last 
imiNession  at  the  close  of  such  a  song  as  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
IMA*"  But  custom  has  now  establbhed  the  usage,  and  it  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  choice.  The  world  will  have  it  so.  We  therefore 
submit  to  the  ni  iturest  consideration  of  vocalists,  the  single  fact 
above  stated — that  tlie  cadence  is  designed  to  hcighfen  the  effect  of 
the  sonsT,  and  to  leave  the  last  impression  upon  t!ie  mind  ofthe  hearer. 
It  follows,  that  the  notes  should  be  so  chosen  and  so  executed,  as 
not  only  to  assort  with,  but  to  transcend  all  the  other  parts.  The 
same  custom  hath  ordained  that  the  cadence  shall  be  concluded  by 
a  shake.  For  this  reaaonj  if  (here  were  no  other,  it  is  necessary  to 
iflform  this  omament  with  senlimenti  which  all  who  have  heard 
Maba,  or  who  have  noted  the  pathetic  use  the  Italians  sometimes 
(thoogh  it  must  be  confessed  very  rarely)  make  of  the  shake,  know 
not  only  to  be  possible,  but  to  be  the  true  property  of  thlsomap 
mcot.    Xiii^    a  gcuerul  lemark.   Of  the  particular  mode  of  exec* 

Q  o 
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CISC  and  attainment  I  may  come  to  speak  hereafter,  should  I  be 
jjerniitted  to  complete  my  inteutioos  of  giving  to  the  public  an  en* 
tire  series  of  €86878  on  tbb  blbkbhts  of  tooal  iOiBBCB. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

I  Have  alwnvc;  considered  music  as  a  language,  the  principal 
object  of  wliicU  is  to  communicate  sentiments  to  the  hearers  by 
means  of  appropriate  sounds^  arranged  according  to  the  laws  of 
harmony. 

To  consider  it  merely  as  an  amusement  (as  it  too  commonly  is  by 

the  volatile  and  the  iii^norant,)  intended  only  to  relieve  the  llstlessness 

of  a  vacant  honr,  is,  in  iny  opinion,  to  degrax^e  it  from  (he  rank 
\»hicU  it  is  so  justly  entitled  to  hold  among  tlic  lihc  r  il  arts.  When 
properly  \jmlerstood  and  justly  appreciated,  it  will  be  found  not 
only  to  i;ra(iry  and  captivutc  tljc  car,  but  to  liavc  a  nobler  object, 
to  administer  (to  thoM*,  at  least,  who  have  improved  and  reiuiod 
^hcir  ta^te  by  bfudy  and  reflection),  an  intellectual  pleasure. 

Accordiu|^  to  this  enlarged  and  liberal  view  of  music,  its  peculiar 
province  may  be  properly  defined  to  be  the  faculty  of  addressing 
ilselfj^  through  the  mediuni  of  the  sense  of  bearing,  to  the  ihucy,  the 
understandings  and  the  heart*  As,  in  line  writing,  the  sound  is  the 
echo  of  the  sense,  so  in  music,  particularly  that  of  the  higher  class, 
ti  e  notes  ought  coMstautly  to  correspond  with,  and  be,  as  it  were, 
tlie  echo  of  the  very  words  to  wliieli  they  are  set  by  the  composer. 
Jf  we  analyze  the  best  AvorIvS  of  tlie  principal  composerg,  both 
foreigners  and  our  own  countrymen,  we  thall  nnd  that  ihcy  ail 
endeavour  to  construct  them  upon  this  idea,  though  with  very 
unequal  success. .  Among  these,  it  is  by  all  acknowledged,  that  no 
tiian  ever  yet  possessed  this  faculty  of  adopting  his  music  to  the  oc- 
casion, in  such  an  eminent  degree  as  HAMnsL :  and  in  spite  of  that 
capricious  changelings  popular  taste  or&shion,  ve  still  find  that' 
tiie  works  of  this  great  master  always  hold  the  highest  place  in  th^ 
cstiiuution  of poropcleiil  jutlgcs.  *  * 
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'  'To  point  ant  from  them  some  of  those  parts  which  ironld  strikingly 
iUostrate  the  truth  of  these  obserTatiom,  would  be  an  agreeable  and 
not  a  difficult  task:  the  only  difficulty  indeed  would  be  in  the 
lelectioa—for  where  all  is  excellence*  which  shall  we  prefer  i 

I  will,  howeveri  endeaTour  to  draw  the  atlention  of  your  readers, 
for  a  few  moments,  to  some  of  his  pieces,  which  have  always  a{)- 
pcared  better  to  shew,  in  a  remarkable  maimer,  tlie  wonderl'ul  aatl 
various  powers  of  his  miiifL  I  say  various  powers,  for  lie  knew 
both  how  lo  move  the  temler  pnssions  and  how  to  rou>e  tlic  soul  ; 
and,  like  Mi LTox,  to  elevate  its  conceptions  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  this  prese))t  world.  Milton  is  in  poetry,  what  Hamoel  is  in 
music.  Who^  for  example^  can  hear  the  pastoral  symphony  in  his 
Messiah,  without  feeling  the  most  delightful  emotions,  which  notes 
BO*  suited  to  the  occasion,  ao  smooth  and  pleasmg,  are  adapted  to 
inspire?  The  mind  is  soothed  into  tranquillity,  and  transported,  as 
it  were,  into  Arcadian  scenes,  the  land  of  pastoral  simplicity  and 
innocence.  Or,  if  we  hear  that  charming  pas«;affe  in  the  sama 
oratorio,  "  He  .^hall  feed  his  Jiock  like  a  shepherd/^  or,  the  air  in 
Samson,  "  flozc  zriliins^  rn>/  palermil  /orr,"  (which  Mr.  Bartlemait 
sings  with  so  much  sensibility  and  expression,)  the  sentiments  of 
parental  tenderness  soften  and  snbdue  the  mind,  and  melt  it  down 
to  kindred  aflTection.  If,  aipiin,  we  turn  to  subjects  of  a  melancholy 
cast,  we  shall  find  him  equally  great  and  impressive.  Perhaps  there 
k  nothing  to  be  Ibund  in  the  whole  compass  of  music,  that  appals 
the  heart  with  deeper  awe,  or  overwhelms  it  more  with  horror  and 
mourning>,  than  the  dead  march  in  SnuL  Every  note  is  responsive 
t(j  those  i^loomy  and  solemn  ideas  which,  -while  ihcy  awnken  our 
sorrowfiil  recollection  of  those  who  are  separated  from  us  by  the 
hand  of  death,  inculcate  this  most  important  moral — they  remind  us, 
in  warning  accents,  (which  we  should  want  the  sensibilities  belong- 
ing  to  our  nature  not  to  feel),  of  our  own  mortality. 

If  we  pursue  our  remarks  still  further,  and  consider  some  of  his 
passages  that  are  remarkable  for  loftiness  and  sublimity  of  style,  and 
take  for  our  subject  the  Hallelujah  chorus,  we  shall  then  find  all 
that  Is  grand  and  magnificent  in  lauding  the  glories  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  All  creation  seems  joining  in  the  general  chorus,  and  In 
strains  of  raptnroos  adoration;  chauntlng  Hallelujahs  and  Hosannas, 
to  him  who  sittcth  on  the  everlasting  throne,  in  short,  Handbi/s 
mind  is  so  rich  and  abundant,  that  it  always  appears  to  be  full  of  the 
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ttibject,  whatever  it  may  be ;  and  it  is  so  comprehensive  and  so  jadi* 
cious,  (bat  he  scarcely  erer  fails  of  adapting  his  music  to  the  cbafM* 
terofthe  sentiment.  If  the  subject  beiofl  aad  pathetic,  his  notes 
are  smooth  and  moving— if  sorrowfttli  deefii  sad  and  monrafiils  if  It 
nspins  to  msgnifioonce  and  sublimit tbej  imilme  a  loftier  tone^ 
and  swell  with  mijeaty  and  grandeur. 

tf  erer  there  existed  a  motieian  who  oonld  lay  just  claim  to  origin 
nali(y)  tbot  man  was  FIanDel.  He  drew  aH  his  stores  from  nature 
and  from  tlie  force  of  his  own  genius,  and  was  iiK!cl)tc(!  lo  na  one  ei- 
ther for  his  style  or  his  thoughts.  Ihtcoulil  II  )t  bciui  his  talents  to 
think  after  any  body  else ;  conscious  of  the  strength  ot  his  own  pow« 
cr5,  he  disdained  imitation^  and  trusted  coulidcotly  to  them  alone. 
Hit  mu^ic  therefore  is^  properly  speaking,  his  own ;  and  wliat gives 
it  nnrivallod  grace  and  dignity  is  this  t  not  only  that  it  is  constructed 
tm  the  pufcst  principles  of  barmonyy  but  also  supported  by  a  noble 
t^nsdi  so  peculiar  to  bimidfi  whilst  a  rich  and  ngrerable  stream  of 
finelody  rnnsthioughout,  and  animates  the  wholes  and  that  in  a  de« 
grce  which  is  not  to  be  equalled  in  the  works  of  any  other  composer, 
either  ancient  or  modern. 

I  cannot^  tijcrefore,  liciiitatc  in  affirmin?]f,  thnl  as  lie  stands  first  and 
lufciiiost  of  all  others  in  his  ]>rofes8ioii,  his  wurks  desem?  to  be  held 
in  the  liighest  admicationy  and  to  be  studied  by  all  the  lovers  of 
musiCk 

Bui,  liotwiihstandiiig  ttiis,  much  is  it  to  be  regirettod  that  a  l%bi 
luid  frivolous  kind  of  music  should  attract  so  many  admirefs  at  the 
present  day,  whilit  Hamobl,  comparatively  speaking,  is  attenM 
to  only  by  a  few ;  those  few  however  aie  mea  hi  the  most  part  of 
tound  judgment  and  refined  taste,  andicompetent  to  decide  on  the 
icIutivT  merits  of  rival  composers. 

For  my  part  I  nuist  confess  (and  I  am  far  from  arrogating  to  my» 
bclf  Itie  j  rai^e  of  a  critical  knowledge  of  music)  that  when  I  have 
heard  a  tiuc  pa&>age  of  11  ANDi- L  jx  rforraed  on  the  organ,  by  that 
great  reisistcr,  Mb.  Cuarles  Wesley,  and  afterwards  liear  a  piece 
of  music  of  any  other  composer^  though  given  with  all  the  feeling  of 
that  inimitabie  performer,  there  still  is,  to  my  car,  a  thinness  of  tone, 
a  lightikcss  aad  want  of  expression,  which  sink  the  latter  almost  to  in« 
significance  by  a  comparisoB  with  the  former,  it  fl»y  be  said, 
bowever,  after  all,  who  is  entitled  to  set  up  his  owtt  opinion  as  the 
siaiiddi  J  oi  idbte2  for  what  is  agreeable  to  one  person  may  not  be  so 
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to  another.  Tastes  are  various ;  so  I  acknowledge  thej  arey  but 
stid  we  cnnnot  sofely  admire  the  taste  of  that  man  who  in  poctr/ 
woBid  prefer Shbhstoitb  (k  Gir^  to  Mii»toii  and  SNAKBs»SAa«s 
or  in  paintini;,  would  esteem  a  pictnre  bj  the  hand  of  Cabi4>  Ma- 
AATTiy  or  Luc  A  GtOBOAnoy  be/ond  the  learning  and  the  genius 
BO  distinguishable  in  the  works  of  Rafbabl  and  IIichabl  Aaoblo. 

I  cannot,  Sir,  close  these  remarhs  withoat  adverting  again  to  tl»e 
exirxordinarv  ability  of  Ma.  Charles  XV^eslbv.  1  know  his  just 
paitiality  lo  Hajtdel,  and  I  know  also  tliat  few,  if  any,  have  cv«r 
surpassed  him  in  givini^  upon  that  noble  inistrumenti  the  orgran,  tha 
full  and  cliaraderistic  expression  fo  his  musio.  Pos«»r.'sc  i  of  a  pEo^ 
found  knowledge  of  his  arl|  accoinpauicil  with  a  gracctal  and  mas* 
terlj  execution,  he  touches  every  note  with  life  and  spirit,  and  calls 
forth  all  the  latent  beanties  of  his  favourite  author.  He  feeja  with 
bU  the  soul  of  Havobc, 

No  perfi>fiBer  gba  laj  Just  clatm  to  excellence  uuless  his  mind  di« 
lectt  and  inspires  his  esectttion.  Esoelleoce,  though  It  cannot  be 
acquired  withoot  practice,  Is  not  to  be  attained  by  practice  alone.— 
Nature  must  furnish  the  ground-work  ;  she  must  give  sensibility, 
and  wli  at  may  not  be  improperly  tcimed,  a  poetic  feeling.  With- 
out this  the  performer  may  indeed  acquire  a  considerable  degree  of 
accuracy*  and  a  surprising  power  of  execution,  enough  to  amuse 
and  gratify^  and  even  astonish  a  mixed  and  common  auditory  ;  but 
he  will  never  satbfy  the  critic*s  car^  for  his  music  will  be  wholly  d^ 
ficient  in  pathos  and  ezpnessiouy  and  cpusetjuentjijr  wiU  £^ 
Bwahen  the  pnsaloni  Bod  fonch  the  heart, 

Poelana$cUifrt9onJit*  isa  just  observBtioOyBod  is  eqoally  appH<p 
cable  to  niustcians  and  poets*  It  is  this  sensibility  which  gives  such 
a  charm  to  Mr.  Charles  Wesley's  execution,  and  has  ranked 
him  so  deservedly  high  among  the  professors  of  his  an ;  nor  yet  is  he. 
eminent  only  as  a  performer  of  other  ihcd's  work*,  iiis  own  composi?, 
tions,  to  many  of  which  I  Iiave  frequently  li.stened  with  delight,  are 
at  once  remarkable  for  taste  and  originality  of  in  vi*ntion .  U  h  talents 
are  of  the  first  order,  and  bis  merits  have  been  fully  aeknowlod^ 
by  the  first  judges  of  music,  particiilBily  by  his  Bfajsst/  »od  tbff 
Prince  R^nt* 

Sib  Joshua  RBTnotDS  was  such  an  enthnsiastio  admirer  of 
MiCHABL  Aboelo,  that  he  laboured  nnceasingly  in  his  ofRcial 
dhtcoursesaddfessedtothe  Royallcadcipy^io  hn|u:ess  on  the  minds 
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subject,  whatever  it  may  be ;  and  it  is  so  comprehensive  and  so  judi- 
cious, Ibat  he  scarcely  ever  fails  of  adapting  his  music  to  the  cbarac* 
terofthe  sentiment.  If  the  subject  be  soflt  aod  pathetic,  his  notes 
are  smooth  and  aiovtag—if  sorrowful,  deep,  sad  and  mournfiils  if  it 
afpim  to  magniiic^iice  aad  tublimitj)  thcj  tMoie  a  loftier  toaci 
and  twell  with  majesty  and  grandeur. 

If  e?er  tbera  existed  a  musieian  who  coold  laj  jasC  daim  to  origii 
tialttyt  tbat  feoan  was  HiilftiBL*  He  drew  all  bis  stores  from  net  ore 
and  from  the  force  of  his  own  geniue,  and  was  indebted  to  no  one  ei- 
ther for  liis  style  or  his  thoughts.  Ilo  could  pot  bend  his  talents  to 
tliink  at(er  anv  body  rf?o  ;  cuiiscious  of  the  strength  of  his  own  pow- 
crs)  he  disdained  imitation,  and  trusted  confidenliy  tu  them  alone. 
His  music  therefore  is,  properly  speaking,  his  own  ;  and  what  gives 
it  anrivallfld  gmce  and  dignity  is  this :  not  only  tbat  it  is  coostructed 
on  the  purest  principles  of  hafmony»  bat  also  supported  by  a  noble 
tkasHi  so  peculiar  to  birasdfy  whilst  a  rich  aad  agreeable  stream  of' 
melody  runsthrougboaly  and  animates  the  whole;  and  that  in  a  de- 
gree which  is  not  to  he  equalled  in  the  works  of  any  other  composorj 
cither  ancient  or  modern. 

1  cannut)  therefore,  Uesit'itc  in  affirming,  tbat  as  be  j^taads  first  and 
foroiiiost  of  all  others  in  his  profession,  his  works  deserve  to  be  held 
in  the  hi^be^t  adiniratiuoy  and  to  be  studied  by  all  the  lovers  of 
inusi(i» 

t^ul,  notwilhstanduig  this,  much  is  it  to  be  r^etted  ibat  a  light 
and  frivolous  hind  of  music  should  attract  so  many  admirers  at  the 
present  day,  whilst  Hahdbl,  comparatively  speakings  is  attended 
t9  tmly  by  a  few ;  thoie  few  however  are  men  for  the  most  part  of 
feound  judgment  and  refined  taste,  aod^competent  to  decide  on  the 
relative  merits  of  rival  composers. 

For  my  part  I  must  confess  (and  I  am  ihr  firom  arrogating  to  my* 
fcciniie  praitij  ot  a  critical  knowledge  of  music)  tbat  when  1  have 
heard  a  fine  passage  of  II  AND  EL  pcrlornK'd  on  liic  organ,  by  that 
great  roaster,  Mr.  Charles  Wesley,  and  afterwards  hear  a  piece 
of  music  of  any  other  composer,  though  given  with  all  the  feeling  of 
that  inimitable  performer,  there  still  is,  to  ray  ear,  a  thinness  of  tone^ 
a-Ughtacss  and  wantef  expression,  which  sink  tlie  latter  almost  to  in* 
significance  by  a  comparisen  with  the  former.  Jt  asay  be  said, 
however,  after  all)  who  ia  entitled  to  set  up  his  owh  opinion  as  the 
standetd  of  taste?  for  what  is  i^rceable  toone  person  may  not  be  so 
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to  anollior.  Tasfes  arc  various;  so  I  ackno\\'leiii^e  llicy  arc,  but 
•till  we  cannot  surely  admire  the  taste  of  tliat  man  who  ia  poetry 
woold  prefer Shbhstonb  &  Gat^  toMiLTOR  and  SHAKBs^gAitB} 
or  ID  painting,  would  esteem  a  pictaie  by  tiM  hand  of  Carlo  Ma« 
KATTi,  or  hvcA  GiOB»AMOy  liejroiid  tbe  kamin;  and  the  geniut 
jodittinfuithablein  th«  works  of  Rafbabi.  and  IIichabl  AiroBi^o. 

I  cannoti  Sir^  close  these  feiaarits  withottt  adverting  again  to  tba 
cxtfaordinar abilit j  of  IS b.  Ca  a  b m  Wbslbt.  I  know  hit  ju&t 
partiality  to  Hande^  and  I  know  also  tlrnt  few,  If  any,  have  cv«r 
Bi:r passed  liim  in  giving  iipon  that  noblu  instrument,  the  organ,  t?ie 
full  and  characteristic  ex])r('s5,ion  io  his  musio^  Possrssetl  of  a  pro* 
found  kno\\ledgc  of  his  art,  accompanied  with  a  graceful  and  mas- 
terly execution,  he  touches  every  note  with  life  and  spirit,  and  calb 
forth  all  the  latent  beauties  of  his  faToarite  author.  He  feels  witli 
all  the  soul  of  Uavobi,, 

Noperlbmercanlajjiist  claim  to  excellence  uqIoss  his  roinddi* 
lecU  and  inspifes  his  execution.  Esoellencey  though  U  pannot  be 
acquired  without  practicey  is  not  to  be  attained  by  practice  aloqe.*-;' 
Nature  must  furnbh  the  ground-work ;  she  most  give  senstbilttj, 
and  what  may  not  be  improperly  termed,  a  poetic  fi*eling.  With* 
out  tliis  the  pefforraer  may  indeed  acquire  a  considerable  degree  of 
accuracy,  and  a  surprising  power  of  execution,  enough  to  amuse 
and  gratify,  and  even  astonish  a  mixed  and  common  auditory  ;  but 
be  will  never  satisfy  the  crltic^s  eary  for  his  music  will  be  wholly  dc;> 
ficieot  in  pathos  and  expression,  and  cipuse4|uent|ly  will  fyil  ti^ 
awaken  the  passtons  and  touch  the  baart, 

*^  Pcekt  noKiiuff  nan is  a  just  observatioUy  and  is  equally  appli« 
cable  to  musicians  and  poets.  It  is  this  sensibility  which  gives  sueh 
a  charm  to  Mb.  Cbablbs  Wbslbt's  executbn,  and  has  ranfeod 
him  80  deservedly  high  among  the  professors  of  his  art ;  nor  yet  ib  ha 
eminent  only  as  a  performer  of  other  men*s  works,  his  own  coruposi? 
lions,  to  manj'  of  which  I  have  frcqiicntly  lis'eiicfl  with  doli^hf.  arc 
at  once  remarkable  for  taste  and  originality  of  ^nvmition.  His  talents 
are  of  the  first  order,  and  his  merits  have  been  fully  acknowlodgod 
by  the  first  judges  of  music,  fiarticularly  by  bis  Afajesty  and  tbf 
Prince  Regent* 

Sib  Joshua  RsTBOtDS  wua  such  an  enthusiastic  admhvr  of 
MicHABL  Abgblo,  that  he  laboured  unceasingly  in  his  official 
diseouTsos  addressed  to  the  Uo  val  AofMleoiy^lo  im|ircss  oa  tbe  minds 
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of  the  students  the  superUti?  e  exceUe&ces  of  tbat  gmd  mwn*  So 

much  was  he  struck  with  the  im{K>rtance  of  holding  him  up  as  a 
model  for  the  study  and  imitation  ot  artists,  and  so  anxious  nas  lie 
to  iiiipicas  them  ^vith  the  hii;h  idea  of  the  talonts  of  that  extraonlU 
nary  person,  that  he  declared  it  to  be  liis  ardent  wish,  that  the  last 
word  he  should  utter  ia  the  presideni**  cbaifi  (a  Jiiod  of  djiag 
boqnest)  should  be  Michael  Angelo  ! ! ! 

The  piofessor  of  music  might  with  truth  apply  a  oonespandiog 
sentiment  to  Handel,  and  warmed  with  the  same  admiration  of 
the  musician,  as  that  which  the  late  President  of  the  Hoyal  Academj 
entertained  towards  the  fether  of  the  Roman  school,  he  might,  with 
equal  propriety  and  equal  di^^nity,  express  to  his  pupils  the  wish, 
that  the  la<:t  word  he  should  address  to  them,  from  the  professor's 
cliair,  might  be  Handel  ! 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  CoBstent  Reader, 

a  T. 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

Xt  is  now  admitted,  tliat  the  delight  which  almost  every  individual 
receives  from  music,  combined  with  the  leisure  which  wealth  and 
civilisation  afford  to  most  classes,  and  the  taste  fur  intellectual 
'  pleasures  growing  out  of  these  two  causes,  have  brought  the  science 
into-  universal  practice  and  request  Its  cultWation  must  therefoio 
proceed  with  an  accelerated  Telocity.  Professors  will  become 
more  numerous;  and  as  the  propagation  of  ait  depends  mainly  upon 
them,  as  it  is  desirable  both  for  tfaemselves  and  the  amateurs,  that 
their  intercourse  should  be  preserved  by  the  surest  and  safest  ties,  an 
essay  on  the  chaiaclor  of  llie  professors  of  nunie  appears  tome  to  be 
well  wortliy  a  place  in  such  a  work  as  The  QuAnxcttLr  Musical 
Rktiew.  At  present,  Mr.  Editor,  the  character  of  the  profession 
is  clouded  and  obscured  by  strong  facts  and  by  stronger  pre* 
judice*  (which  it  must  be  ooofcssed  have  their  foundation  in  these 
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iactSf)  sttfficieoi  to  dote  the  doors^and  to  shut  the  hearts  of  a  great 
pioportioo  even  of  liberal  penonS)  against  alt  avoidable  intcrcoamo 
with  men  and  womcBi  wbo  irith  so  maob  of  accompIisbnieDt  to  re«. 
opnunend  them^  have  at  the  same  time  amori^  them  no  small  nnniT 
her  of  examplfi  of  laxity  of  principle  to  exclude  them  from  soqietjr,* 
I  am  quite  ready  to  gmnt,  that  the  many  suSer  for  the  few,  and  tlwt 
there  exists  a  great  oanfiision  relative  to  the  several  orders  of 
musicians.  It  to  endeavour  to  clear  up  iliciu  puiijtii,  4t)4  to  ^fQ-* 
pose  a  remedy,  that  I  put  pen  to  paper. 

In  considering  this  subject,  the  first  rciicclion  I  ou^ht  lo  raakej 
in  order  to  except  against  invidious  imputation,  is,  that  my  obsec« 
rnfions  are  not  eonfiaed  to  tbig  or  i^ny  particular  i>otnt  of  timo. 
They  embnco  the  general  experience  of  the  past.  The  class  that 
attaches  the  most  attention  (I  do  not  say  it  is  the  htghest^)  is  tliat  of 
those  singeit  who  appear  npon  the  stage.  It  is  perhaps  a  necessary 
ooDsequtncCp  that  Tocaliste  of  this  description  will  earn  a  for  laigei 
snm  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other  branch  of  the  profession, 
Hence  great  talents  will  be  atlracte  i  ni!o  the  vortex  of  ihc  tlic  itrc, 
where ejfperience  shows  that  the  milium  Imvi- lost  their  mdnl  bCasQ 
in  the  delirious  whirl  of  public  applause,  and  fnlleii  vicluns  to 
private  solicitation,  to  seduction,  and  to  dissolute  pleasures.    1  shail 
not  now  stop  to  enquire  into  the  causes  which  facts  profe  to  exist 
in  foiBeient  force  to  produce  so  constantly  tl|e  sam§  results.   But  I 
may  be  permitted  to  remark,  and  it  is  of  importance  to  do  so,  that 
the  musical  chamcter  thus  becomes  associated  with  the  tlieatric^l, 
aody  howerer  unjustly,  is  taken  to  be  amenable  for  all  the  faults 
mid  Tices  that  do  actually  belong  or  that  are  snpposed  to  belong  to 
the  stage.    This,  Sir,  is  a  broad  distinction,  and  ad  nits  of  a  v.ist 
declension.    The  denomination  of  a  player  or  a  pnMic  sini^tT  is 
alike  applicable  to  Ma.  Vouno,  Mrs.  SiDDo-v^^or  Miss  SrF»MiRy«, 
and  to  the  stroller  ftom  barn  to  barn ;  and  when  we  drp art  trom 
the  Metropolis,  we  gradually  descend  frotii  the  pinnacle  of  greatness 
in  art  to  its  most  occult  depths  of  misery  and  degradation^   But  tho 
amociation  is  inen^iable ;  and  it  is  not  more  nnfrequent  in  (fie  ono 
dflgree  in  which  the  illnstrions  exceptions  we  hare  qnoteit  by  name 
ate  ntnkedy  to  find  the  most  depraved  instances  of  departure  from 
the  rules  of  morality,  than  in  the  other  where  ticentions  profligacy 
has  the  extenuatiQi)  of  i^U  the  temptations  lUat  lurk  round  poverty 
and  passion, 
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In  intimate  relation  ^itli  the  English  Theatre  stands  the  Italinn 
Opera.  The  manners  ef  foreigners  engaged  in  such  pursuits  arc 
notoriously  more  loxorious  and  dissolute  than  consists  with  thote 
noUons  trbich  diftingnish  the  gteat  body  of  the  English  nation. 
There  ate  doubtless  my  emineDt  ezceptionsi  but  it  ii  the  ezceptim 
thftt  establishes  the  rule. 

It  is  needless  for  me^  Mr.  Editor^  to  pass  tluonglt  the  sereml 
degrees  that  dl? ide  the  musical,  as  they  must  do  every  other  pio* 
fession.  I  would  rather  treat  the  subject  generally  than  pHrticnUrly, 
for  reasons  which  must  be  ubi^oas.  1  mu<.t  Luwcver  stop  to 
remark,  that  evcu  the  teachers  of  music  are  of  uiccssity  rrinkctl  with 
those  who  exercise  the  art  personally  and  ])iiblicly.  J^ow  1  con* 
ceive,  that  of  all  cla&ses  of  musicians,  the  teachers  are  tlie  nto^t 
respectable,  and  not  the  least  consequential  on  account  of  theic 
daily  admif^sion  and  the  influence  of  their  manners  upon  the  minds 
of  the  children  committed  to  their  care.  Their  circie  extends  itsei€ 
erery  hour ;  and  I  most  do  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  the  justioo 
to  proclaim^  that  their  moral  character^  their  manners,  and  thehr 
general  attainments,  have  kept  more  than  equal  pace  with  thm 
advances  of  the  science  to  which  they  devote  themselves.  The 
ihl  roduction  of  females  as  assistant  in  the  art  of  tuition  is  a  striking. 
iiBprovemcr)t,  bulli  in  the  condition  of  the  sex  and  of  society. 

Wc  may  now  proceed  io  our  purposed  exomiaatiou  more  at 
large. 

-  In  the  world,  rank)  wealthy  and  talents  are  the  accessori^  which 
mark  men  from  the  herd,  and  neither  of  these  distinctions  is  without  its 
pride  and  its  prejudice.  It  might  present  more  difficulty  than  I  am 
disposed  to  encounter  to  decide  to  which  of  the  three  the  greater  share 
belongs.  But  talent  is  unquestionably  the  most  susceptible  and  the 
most  sensitive.  Rank  is  seldom  uneombined  with  wealth  and  ed  oca* 
tion ;  all  its  pride  and  all  its  prejudice  are  therefore  tinged,  hcighiencd 
or  softened  by  circumstances  not  common  to  mere  opulence,  \rhioh, 
however,  is  not  now  often  found  unaccompanied  by  education,  except 
in  the  very  first  founders  of  a  fortune.  Among  persons  of  condition^ 
there  is  a  general  disposition  to  treat  talent  wi(h  respect,  and  toep* 
ploy  its  powers  usefully  and  honorably.  But  I  may  venture  to^y 
that  to  whatever  fomiliarity  they  may  occasionally  admit  professors* 
they  never  for  a  moment  lay  aside  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
eondesoeusion  oo  their  part.  They  note  with  that  nice  tgct  which  is 
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the  peculiar  characteristic  of  high  polish,  every  deviation  froru 
THEIR  Rc LBS  of  propriety,  and  they  regard  the  udin'issioti  of  pro* 
ffasioiial  people.iato  their  eircley  merely  as  it  contributes  to  their 
aiDiimieiit.  Still  there  is  cammmXy  a  delicacy  of  behaviour  which 
■triTct  to  ooTCr  this  the  true  principle  that  brings  the  parties  together, 
and  to  preclude  its  ever  appearing  to  disconcert  the  individuaL 
ITalcntis  safeia  the  company  of  well-bred  people,  for  the  essence  of 
good  breeding  is  neither  to  say  nor  do  an  offensive  thing.  The  worser 
part  of  these  sentiments,  with  regard  to  professors,  have  somcliow  or 
other  crept  downwards  tlirough  all  conditioiis,  aiui  liouce  iL  happens 
that  the  moment  we  pass  from  really  elevated  (or  good)  society,  the 
diaracter  of  the  musician  seems  to  sufi'er  the  degradation  which  so 
ill  comports  with  the  natural  dignity  of  liberal  art,  and  which  the 
professor  ought  not  to  undergo  However  take  the  ^tas  it  stands 
•-*and  so  it  is. 

.  The  ageto  which  this  country  u  arrived,  has  brought  usto  a  pitcli 
fiur  beyond  the  state  oi  things  when  simple  usefulness  b  the  primarj 
ground  of  the  estimation  by  which  an  individual  or  profession  it  to 

be  valued.  Tiie  coramunity  is  no  longer  in  that  period  of  itsgrovv  th, 
when  strength,  courage,  or  ciuuiing,  wlienthe  skill  of  a  carpenter,  a 
smith,  a  lierdsmaii,  a  bLepiierd,  or  a  farmer,  are  alone  the  deside- 
rata. We  have  long  Ijegun  to  respect  the  ornaiuental  as  well  as  the 
more  solid  parts  that  compose  the  commonwealth.  And,  Sir,  I 
would  bring  to  recoUectioa  the  classical  maxiniy  no  less  important  to 
tooie^  than  to  artists  themselves,  that  nothing  tends  to  refine  the  man* 
sen  and  to  add  to  the  happuiess  of  a  state,  both  by  tlie  pleasures 
they  carry  along  with  them  and  bj  the  vices  which  they  banish^ 
.Botbing  1  say  contributes  so  much  to  civilisation  as  the  fine  arts.  It 
is  now  no  longer  necessary  to  enquire  concerning  the  utility  of  mnsi- 
cal  instruction  and  enjoyment.  The  science  is  come  to  take  a  share 
and  a  very  large  share  ia  our  pursuits.  And  if  the  professors  of 
music  rank  in  dignity  of  mind  below  other  faculties,  the  cause  is 
Icas  in  the  necessary  devotion  of  their  time  to  the  acquirement  of 
the  technical  and  mechanical  dexterity  requisite  to  the  practice 
of  their  art,  than  to  the  dissipation  of  valuable  hours  in  other 
ways. 

Toietom  for  a  moment  to  the  accidents  which  have  placed  roan- 
.kind  in  their  several  stations  and  their  consequences;  these  are  not 
.  moot  curious  in  themselves  than  the  ideal  valuci  at  wMch  ihp  levvr^l 
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dasses  esttmaie  ihem.  Themin  efbirtli  ptidei  liiawelf  * upon  bis 

uncestrv,  wliilc  (he  founder  of"  a  large  fortune  (even  though  he  envies 
Ihc  high-born)  holds  him  up  to  ridicule  and  scorn.  The  man  of 
rare  tnU'iits  mid  hiirh  science  entertains  a  uo  less  cordial  contempt  for 
the  station  and  the  weaith  of  the  otherS)  which  he  regards  as 
fcxtrinsic  to  their  posftessoiS}  and  conferriog  tittle  that  is  truly  to  be 
esteemed  by  a  wise  man;  yt-i  it  is  no  lest  oeftain  that  each  of  tbMe 
circumstances  has  iU  peculiar  osefulnen  tkmmg  the  oompaofs  of 
eocietj.  As  thejr  respect  the  mttaieiaii  it  imports  him  highly  to  tako 
a  jast  Ttcw  of  what  each  claims  to  demAndf  for  (as  it  appears  to  me) 
there  ts  nothing  (hat  so  materiallj  injures  the  Ibrtuoe  and  man  the 
hnpp  incss  of  professional  people  ait  the  not  seeing  their  own  rights  and 
those  of  amatciiis  through  a  clear  int'diiim.  Tiii^  ohsiM  ViiUoa  is  as 
common  as  the  most  common,  with  regard  to  all  condiiions  of  men, 
but  it  applies  more  sensibly  to  the  class  I  am  speaking  ot  t!ian  to 
almost  anj  oilier,  becau&e,  although  generally  persons  of  inferior 
birth  and  fortune,  they  suddenly  become  the  objects  of  publid 
appfousej  and  are  called  at  once  into  the  presence  of  rank  and  aliltt- 
ence,  and  into  an  intetcoune  so  close  and  immedisteas  to  impUoelo 
a  femiliarity  most  dangerous  to  their  hilbits,  naless  thej  are  serupa* 
loosly  guarded  by  that  eeneral  felf>lEnoirledge,  whioh  includes  8ls» 
the  knowledge  of  the  relations  in  which  wc  stand  to  those  who  sor- 
ronnd  us. 

In  the  compiUalion  we  make  of  what  is  most  valuable  in  life,  we 
nre  all  apt  to  he  misled  by  one  peculiar  notion  ;  men  are  all  prone  to 
considi  r  tliat  faculty  or  circumsinnce  which  most  contributes  to  their 
(Own  elevation,  not  merely  as  most  desirable  and  beneficial)  but  they 
also  (00  frequently  think  it  is  the  only  real  source  of  greatness  or 
Uist  inctiom  This  idea  prevails  in  proportion  to  the  limits  whiohodo* 
cation  and  opportunity  have  fixed  upoti  the  general  acqobitions  of 
the  individual.  Btit  it  is  always  true  according  to  this  degree^ 
because  it  is  the  efiect  of  association^  and  in  so  far  as  the  associaticm 
is  interrupted  or  continued,  the  principle  extends  its  hold  and  its 
power.  It  is  not  wondcrrul  that  the  hisrh-born,  accustomed  to  per- 
ceive the  respect  wiiich  waits  upon  title  from  their  ini;i;u  y,  should 
i)e  broil <^lit  to  bcHcve  that  butli  is  the  fountain  of  lionour.  It  is 
no  womkrj  if  the  man  of  wealth  who  observes  the  obeisance  and 
the  power  that  are  liought  by  opulence  in  the  various  gradations 
ihcougk  whioh  he  aeoeods  to  large  property)  shoo^l  bok  upon 
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moiiry  as  the  Ricans  of  purcluuing  whatever  it  is  dcbirablc  to  obtain; 
iieitlicr  ought  it  tu  surprize  us,  should  we  llnd  the  musician  enamour- 
ed of  that  art,  which  is  not  only  his  mistress  in  the  hours  ot  solitude 
and  laboari  but  which  introduces  binn  to  admiration  and  to  luxury*. 
XImw  are  no  more  than  the  coaitaati  the  natoral,  the  fore-doQOiect 
dfeds  of  habitual  attpieMiim. 

The  edeeatioa  of  a  liusician^  as  now  conducted,  but  ftoocommoQlj 
begins  in  eeme  hbour  and  privation.  In  the  advanced  state  of 
knowledge,  the  difficulties  of  attainment,  if  smoothed  by  the  plea* 
sures  iiHtitieiit  to  tlje  progress  oi  Ji&tovery,  arcyet  so  much  increa^cii 
by  tlie  MipcriDrity  science  has  r«*Bchcd,  and  by  the  comp<  fifion  of  so 
many  mure  persons  who  are  daily  struggling  for  proceJency,  tbi|t 
jwal  exrcltence  in  an/  one  branch  of  art,  is  the  result  of  a  vigor- 
ous, cootinnedy  inoosiant  application  alone.  Man  is  not  bom  for 
labour  only.  The  mind  as  wdi  as  the  bodjr  demands  -  and  will 
have  variety  and  relaxation.  Henee,  the  early  characler  of  th^ 
mHstciatt  Is  liable  to  be  tinged  by  opposiCee ;  by  an  ovenroen* 
ing  opinion  of  hie  own  aeoomplisbinenti,  and  by  vulgar  and  disM* 
loie  habits  aoqoiied  during  the  Beaeon  of  <Aienrify.  It  will  now 
hardly  be  disputed,  tliat  excellence  in  the  fine  arts  calL>  lata  exerci^a 
a  larger  portion  of  seMsibility  than  belongs  to  excellence  in  any  other 
pursuit,  considered  of  Uself,  and  that  this  sensibility  receives  nourish- 
ment and  strength  every  day  from  the  practice  of  music.  It  fallows 
thai  the  science  not  only  trains  its  professors  to  this  superior 
power  of  peroeption,  but  also  throws  them  into  the  company 
of  othera,  who  ate  the  -oljoota  of  aimilar  exeitement.  If  theee  pre* 
tniioa  be  Inie^  it  will)  end  it  does  in  point  of  fact,  nceoont  for  the 
moral  aberrations  of  those  employed  in  the  fine  arts,  which  though 
tliey  sometimes  terminate  in  gross  sensuality,  will  be  almost  always 
found  to  begin  ia  sentiments,  the  oflbpring  of  an  exi^tability  tbi^t 

may  fairly  be  leriuecl  morbid. 

llnvMin-thus  encU  avourcd  to  lay  bare  the  causes,  wc  may  proceed 
to  propose  those  remedies  mIiicU  appear  to  me  to  hi-  likely 
to  remove  the  dangers  and  prevent  the  evil.  The  reflection  that 
lies  at  the  very  deepest  root,  is,  that  as  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  we  can 
justly  expect  to  produce  no  change  in  the  opinions  of  the  actions  of 
others,  but  by  a  conespondent  action  of  our  own,  so  onght  we  to 
direct  onr  whok  atlenllon  io  the  formation  of  our  desires  and  afleq* 
tionsi  pruiciples  and  habits*  We  ate  to  war  with  our  own  pairions. 
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The  rewards  which  music  promises  are  perhaps  as  frequently  i}\e 
motive  to  adopting  it  for  a  profession,  as  any  real  or  supposed  apti- 
tude, and  of  the  hundreds  of  persons  now  annnaliy  trained  to  the 
science^  perhaps  there  is  a  pretty  equal  portion  of  those  who  IblkMP 
It  from  mere  necessitj  or  from  some  casual  factlitj  or  indtement  aad 
of  those  who  take  to  it  by  descent  as  it  were.  The  eduoation  of  all' 
these peiBons Is looseaad  Tagne.  Somefind  theirway tothe  theatres^ 
ftoie  Into  prifate  teacblngy  and  bat  too  many  into  the  wretche«iln«8s 
bf  subordinates  In  ewy  dcparfmcnf.   Few  Indeed  arc  there  who 
combine  general  knowledge  witli  excellence  in  art.    Upon  such 
knowledge,  neterlheless,  depends  all  the  estim^ition  thej  ciin  liopeto 
enjoy  In  society, beyond  the  short-lived  adiTiiraiion  which  the  exer* 
cise  of  pavticalar  talent  immediately  excites;  all  the  estimation 
tvhich  gives  solidity  and  value  to  the  brilliancy  of  genius;  all  the 
kiioral  rank)  if  i  may  so  call  it,  which  dignifies  a  man  in  society.  Nor 
Is  the  ccmition  neglect  of  general  attainment  at  all  wonderful  under 
the  ^ircnmstances.  The  labour  of  practice  can  scarcely  em  be  ie« 
licTed,  except  by  some  coarse  or  dissolute  species  of  dissipation. 
The  poor  musician  can  find  no  better  associates  than  those  of  his 
own  condition,  and  while  his  sensibilKy  Is  vharpened  by  his  art, 
\ih  taste  occasionally  awakened,  and  his  manners  improve<i  by  the 
good  coiiipany  into  which  thatart  casually  introduces  him,  it  is  most 
probablii  he  is  oidy  r!i<id<?  to  feci  the  more  acutely  those  deficiencies 
vhicfi  he  has  not  the  means  to  repair.    The  polite  and  the  informed 
Who  are  induced  to  tenter  into  conversation  with  him,  discover  at 
once  that  his  recommendations  are  confined  to  his  fiddle  or  his  roioe» 
and  they  quit  him  under  that  hopeless  conviction;  while  he  himself 
Is  doomed  to  experience  formrmore  the  mortification  of  a  neglect 
llie  more  cutting,  as  he  conceives  It  to  he  the  efiect  of  tho  Insolenee  of 
'irealth,  or  the  haid'heartednen  of  pride.  Of  his  own  delects  nnbap. 
pily  it  Is  a  part  of  his  portion  of  bitterness  to  remain  ignorant.  He 
has  no  standard  of  comparison,  but  those  who  arc  ius  equals  in 
general  circumstances,  and  his  interiors  in  the  one  pursuit  to  which 
he  owes  his  bread  and  his  ailvancement.    He  is  therefore  surrounded 
by  causes  w  iiich  lead  him  to  erroneous  coticiusious,  both  with  regard  to 
himself  aad  to  others.   Our  readers  will  clearly  understand,  we  tnist> 
that  wc  now  speak  of  the  bulk  of  musicians.   Those  happier  in* 
atances  of  men  educated  under  the  intelligeflt  caio  ef  paicnts  cr 
ftfendsi  wheeepievloussococssktbepiwrenionwr  ialiCe^hasjNiiabled 
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tjbem  to  find  the  easier  path  to  greatness,  give  a  contrast  but  not  a 
contradiction  to  our  more  uniyersal  description.  Were  they  pcr- 
bApi  to  (race  back  even  a  single  g^ueraUoo^  the/  yvonld  arrive  at 
the  origiaal  of  our  portraiture, 

.  It  should  affem  then,  from  what  I  ha?e  ad?aiioed|  that  all  who  en« 
ter  the  profession  of  mqsiOy  should  hare  an  especial  r^ard  to  two 
material  (acts*  First,  that  it  b  a  liberal  art  which  requires  Ihe  aid 
and  support  of  a  liberal  education  i  and  secondly,  that  as  the  pso* 

fession  is  sure  to  be  associated  more  or  less  intimately  with  persoits 
of  high  birth,  affluent  circumslanLCs,  and  enlarged  acquirements,  it 
i#  essential  to  its  prosperity  that  the  mind  should  be  trained  to  ele* 
gant  pursuits  and  attainments,  as  well  as  to  a  just  sense  of  what  i« 
due  to  character,  independently  of  particular  science. 
<.  In  the  pmient  state  of  things,  I  bold  such  an  understanding  of  the 
BUiician's  case^  and  the  prosecution  of  the  studies  necessary  to  com« 
plete  such  a  characler,  to  be  obsolutely  impossible  in  the  million  of 
instances.  The  acquirements  which  Are  noW|  I  may  say,  Mu^itv 
ble  to  anything  approaching  professional  eminence^  are  far  more  exv 
tended  than  those  unacqnainted  with  the  attainments  of  great  pro* 
fwsors  conceive,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  arroijancc  of  persons  of  more 
condition  and  mere  wealth  would  slirink  into  a  very  pa  mi  til  sens^ 
of  insignificance,  at  the  deficiencies  they  svouKi  he  forcetl  to  admit, 
oa^a  comparison  with  those  who  are  justly  entitled  to  pmk  wUi^ 
supeilor  musical  cle?atioo*  I  consider  that  a  really  good  player  on 
thepiaooforla  caonot  have  passed  for  maayyears,  less  than  four  hours 
daily  in  lerious  practioe.  If  to  this  be  added  the  cultivation  of  o 
T<Hce  to  anything  like  perfisction,  two  hours  more  must  be  given  up 
to  study*  No  musician  can  be  considered  to  have  reached  any  ge« 
neral  knowledge  of  art,  vfho  is  not  theoretically  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  harmony,  which  at  the  least  will  require  one  hour  more  far 
n  year  or  two,  even  to  obtain  what  is  n  qntsite  to  judicious  accompa* 
niment.  Thus  then  seven  hour*,  of  severe  mental  exertion  must  be 
daily  consumedi  and  few  minds  are  capable  of  atteut  ion  to  any  pnr-» 
pose  for  a  longer  period.  Nor  should  1  set  any  very  higii  vajufl 
ttpM  a  singer's  knowhidge,  who  was  not  versed  in  the  Italian  language 
and  in  Italiaa  music.  Yet  it  is  not  now  uocommon  to  meet  a  girl 
ooder  twenty  years  of  age*  who  has  attained  all  this,  together  with 
the  power  of  conveiatng  in  French',  and  with- a  good  deal  of  geneml 
literature.  TfacM  are  ihcU  which  ftll  Wtlhi»  the  notipp  pf  »lmo4t 
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every  person  coiiyersnnt  with  ihe  edaeafed  part  of  the  world.* 

1  put  it  then  to  llic  good  feelings  and  the  ^ood  sense  of  the  eminent 
in  tlic  profession,  whether  something  be  not  waaliitg  that  might  en- 
sure the  advantages  I  have  endeavoureil  to  prove  to  be  indispensible 
to  the  adraaceraent  of  the  profesiiional  reputation,  as  well  as  to  the 
removal  of  those  prejudices,  which  with  more  or  lessjnstioei  now 
obtain  against  the  introdaction  of  masiciana  into  the  intimacy  with 
the  worlds  to  which  peraont  of  Infinitelj  lower  itandtng  in  inteUeo* 
tnal  refinement  aie  commonly  admitted*  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
destdcratnm  is  a  sort  of  Collboiatb  EnABhumn  for  the  eda* 
Catiort  of  youth  designed  Ibr  the  profession  of  mnstc.  If  it  be  ob- 
jected that  our  universities  already  afford  such  an  opportunity,  I 
musldniy  (he  assertion.  The  universities  are  closed  by  a  raultitudeof 
opposing  impediments,  one  ofwhicli  is  all  poweirnl,  viz.  Ei^PiiNce; 
and  were  til  is  objection  not  insuperable,  I  should  contend  that  they 
do  not  afford  the  necessary  foundutions  for  a  good  musical  educa* 
tion*   Thejr  are  deficient  in  almost  every  particular* 

I  Am  not  prepared,  Sir,  to  go  into  the  delaii  of  what  woald  he  i^ 
qisired  for  such  a  foundation.  The  ol^t  of  my  present  essay  is  to 

•  In  confinnafion  of  our  forrc«po!iilent's  opinion,  we  ran  quote  from  our 
afrn  knowledge  instances  of  artisU,  who  have  (at  a  later  period  of  life)  reached 
a  far  more  elevated  advmeenietit  than  that  described  in  tiie  tot.  Hiss 
Parke,  a  laHy  who  stood  df  serredly  lughy  both  in  private  and  puhlic  esteem,. 
Imd  made  attainments  in  srience,  in  language,  and  in  literature,  which  werf 
astonishing,  when  combined  with  the  exerci«<»  of  hrr  professional  duties ;  and 
Mass.  BiAKCMi  Lacy  was  not  leas  gifted.  The  acquiremeDia  of  these  two  ac« 
Gompliahed  women  would  have  done  boBOor  to  any  coaditinii  of  life,  sad  in  point 
of  hriliiancy  and  solidity,  axe  matter  of  just  surprize  to  those  wlio  knew  how 
incessantly  their  time  was  ocrii]Mf  d  by  public  n!!s.  r>olh  of  them  spoke 
and  wrote  thHr  native  languaije  vmh  gn  at  puritv  ami  elegance,  besides  Italian 
a:id  Frencl)  with  the  spirit  and  accuracy  of  natives.  I^oth  were  well  versed  in 
tlie  -clsssical  anthers  of  their  own  eoantiy.  They  were  both  among  the  first  fiw 
imofortc  players  of  their  ttaie,  and  the  filaest  singers.  We  believe  the  fonier 
added  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  to  Iier  other  acquisitions,  and  the  rooms  of  the 
latter  wore  embellished  with  the  productions  of  ht^r  pencil.  They  were  both 
endowed  with  excellent  hearts  and  with  enlarged  inrcllects.  They  were  both 
received  into  the  very  highest  circles  fan  the  Idiigdom  with  tlte  respect  such  t»« 
lents  demanded.  The  one  still  Urea  to  adorn  a  private  station,  and  the  other, 
we  lament  to  say,  at  the  call  of  coimii^nl  afPt  rtion,  has  ju<!t  quitted  her  country, 
her  children,  and  her  friends,  together  with  an  anjple  income,  for  India,  Mr. 
Joey's  health  requiring  a  change  of  cUioate.  She  carries  witii  ber  to  the  es^t 
such  recommeadations  ss  few  have  enjoyed,  in  addition  to  those  which  must 
accompany  her  erery  where.  We  hope  a  warmer  air  will  restore  Mr.  Lacy  to 
tbo  fullest  exercise  of  those  talents  which  had  just  begun  to  he  known,  and 
i^hich  had  placed  hinx  \t  the  rery  sumiuit  of  profes&iouai  attainment  in  Ej^g* 
latad.— EniTou. 
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proTe  itt  necestitj,  and  to  assist  ia  attmcttng  the  attention  of  profes* 
aional  eminence  and  public  patfonagt  towards  so  important  a  pro* 
Tision  forthe  hap^^iness  of  tbe  talent  employed  in  promoting  a  pui^ 
suit  now  almost  nnivenal,  and  a  pleasure  lhat  is  come  (oform  to 

pririfiple  a  share  in  the  amusements  ot  all  ages  aiul  all  classes.  Yonr 
first  number  conl  unciJ  an  ample  proof  in  the  hi>lf;ry  of  the  Fund  fof 
the  relief  of  the  >\ul(i\vs  and  childron  of  deceased  musicians,  of  what 
iseal  is  able  to  effect  in  so  good  a  cause — and  surely  those  provisions 
which  should  preyent  poverty  and  depressioay  are  equally  entitled  to 
public  patronage  and  private  generosity  with  the  cliarity  that 
leUeret  them.  I  am  one  of  thoae  who  think  it  wonld  be  an  im« 
portantand  a  fortunate  change  for  society,  if  we  could  restore  tha 
costonis  (ff  tbat  time,  wben  madrigals  were  the  inbstitutes  for  caidi 
and  dice,  and  when  "  to  be  able  to  sing  his  part  at  sight"  was  con* 
sidercd  as  one  of  the  requisites  ol  "  tlie  complt  le  gentleman."*  I 
am  not,  Sir,  a  musician,  but  I  have  been  a  deeply- interested  witness 
ofllic  iiiiiocLMice  and  purity  of  mind  tiie  jtracticc  of  the  science  has 
contributed  to  preserve,  as  well  as  of  the  happiness  it  hag  enabled 
kage  Inmilies  to  participate,  with  their  parents^  relations,  and  con* 
nections.  I  have  also  observed,  that  music,  supported  by  other 
liberal  attatnmentSi  ba«  frequently  formed  the  be»t  introduction  td  ' 
tiie  best  company;  and  I  have  ai  uniformly  seen,  that  even  in  con* 
MCtion  with  great  particnlar  taknty  if  unaided  by  such  concomitants, 
it  bas  led  to  dissolote  habits,  and  the  ultimate  destruction  both  of 
body  and  soul.  Considering  your  publication  as  promising  a  unioa 
uf  literature  with  music,  which  can  but  be  favourable  to  the  propa- 
gation of  those  ideas  I  have  ventured  to  throw  out  re^jx  cting  the 
chAFocter  and  conduct  of  professors,  1  beg  to  conclude  my  essay  by 

*  Miivic  wa<»  so  j^pncrally  woW  Tindor«:tootl,  (about  1R50)  that  a  man  wliO 
had  any  voice  or  car  wa^  always  supposed  to  [)e  able  to  ^iurr  'n^  P^''^  in  % 
madrigal  or  song,  at  sight.  Peach^m  rcquii(-»  of  hh  goiiticnian,  '•^  to  l>e 
able  to  sing  his  part  gore,  and  at  the  first  sight ;  and,  withal,  to  play  the  samO 
mtthe  \io\  OT\nte,^'-CompleteGenllem(my  100.  And  Philomathes,  ioMorley*S 
excellent  Introduction  to  Practical  Music,  fnl,  f.nui.  l  ')U7,  thus  complairi«;— 
(at  tbe  biinquctof  master  Sophohnl us) — Supper  btiug  ended,  and  music-* 
hooks,  according  to  custom,  being  brought  to  table,  the  niistrc&s  of  the  house 
fweuluJ  me  irifth  a  part,  earnestly  requesting  me  to  sing.  But  when,  aflev 
maByewea,  I  protested  unfcignedly,  that  1  c  ould  not— every  one  began  to 
\»onfhT;  vpa.  '■nntr  hisporcd  to  r-tners,  demanding  how  I  nn  u-?  br'>'iL:ltt  up. 
So  that.  ii|)oii  sii.ttnr  oi  initie  ignoi mre.  I  now  U>  SC^k  9U(  ioiue  old  friu^di 
SHStef  Ciruuriuius,  to  make  myself  hi^  si  litjUr,'* 
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trisbiiif  it  may  enjoy  an  estenshre  oirenlalion  among  iliem,  and  tite 
aid  and  encourngement  of  those,  who  like  myself,  enjoy  the  lettnre, 

aud  culiivato  ih<-  desire  to  render  botli  sub&^rvient  lo  the  puiposes  uf 
pablic  Tutue  and  public  happi  ness . 

I  aiDj  Sir, 

Youifl,  fiuibfully, 

ft 
t 

WE  MUSICAL  STUDENT. 

No,  1. 

I  HaveofkalameDfed  tliat  musical  literatare  should  be  so  Uttla  cul*^ 
tlvalcd  among  us.  This  appears  more  remarkable,  when  we  con«: 
sidel  the  great  enooaragemeDt  which  is  given  to  music  in  this  coun-{ 
tij)  and  whenavery  one  is  aware  that  we  are  exceedingly  apt  to  take 
oflfence  if  our  claim  to  the  distinction  of  a  musical  people  is  disputed.* 

On  this  topic  much  might  be  said,  but  as  I  now  have  nelthec< 
Feisure  nor  inclination  for  a  formal  disquisition,  I  shall  hereafter,  from 
time  to  limr,  state  my  opinions  concerning  it.  At  present,  it  may 
suffice  to  observe,  that  the  chief  desii^  n  whidi  I  have  in  view  is,  to. 
excite,  in  my  brother  professors,  a  labfc  Tor  more  particular  onquiry 
into  the  principles  ot  ilic  art  they  practice,  and  to  induce  tbcm  to 
make  the  result  of  their  enquiries  publiC|  for  their  mutual  instruc* 
tion  and  advantage. 

It  is  a  femark  of  Dr.  Bumey,  that  music  has  been  more  ad«« 
vanced  by  the  labouis  of  unlearned  men,  than  it  has  been  by  pbilo*; 
saphert  and  mathematicians ;  and,  should  any  one  be  diunctinedto^ 
believe  thu  assertion,  he  must  still  admit,  that  the  greatest  benefit 
may  be  expected  to  arise  from  an  interchange  of  ideas  between 
those,  Tvho  with  genius  andcalhusiiuaiu  iur  their  urt,  arc  iu  ihe  daUy 
study  and  exercise  of  it. 

A  frank  cx  position  of  the  doubts,  the  difficulties,  and  even  of  the  dis- 
appointments and  failures  of  such  men,  will  be  of  incalcul  ible  .advan- 
tage to  those  who  follow  them;  and,  iu  this  work,  the  humblest 
musician  should  not  be  deterred  from  bearing  a  part,  since,  by  somo  - 
bappy  circumstance,  he  may  occasionally  contribute  as  much  to 
the  general  improvement,  as  the  most  enlightened  and  distinguished* , 

It  is  this  Gonsidexation  which  encourages  me  to  eommcnoe  a  fcriaa* 
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of  e'»5a3rs,  on  mtisical  tubjects,  thougU  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  little 
or  no  pretensions  to  schoiarebip,  and  am  quite  a  novice  in  literar/ 
cons  position*  After  thia  ileclaration,  many  perhaps  will  think  mf 
vndertakiagexcecdtiigly  lash.  Autl  wonld  entreat  thtmto  oonaidec 
irhtft  I  hmve  jost  Midi  mA  to  remeniber  that  the  Trumpeter,  tbougli 
a  very  inBignificuit  penooagei  ii  often  uutrumcntal  in  tiimnuinifig 
the  greateit  beraea  to  the  Md* 

.  Besides,  the  M  observation  may  he  here  repeatedi  that  it  is  iin«> 

possible  tor  any  one  to  aim  at  the  Liii^truction  of  others  witfaont  im- 
proving himself :  antl,  therefore,  ray  present  attempt  may  malie  a 
Writer  of  mr,  wliciimy  friends  hnst  expect  it.  Pope,  I  remember, 
somewhere  mentions  the  great  ilitlScuity  which  he  experienced,  when 
he  first  began  his. translation  of  Homer,  and  Gibbon  describes,  with 
moch  compiacencjr,  the  facility  in  composition  which  prtctice 
gave  him. 

Now  I  am  far  from  snpposing  that  I  shall  ever  be  so  poetical  as 
Pope,  or  so  philosophical  as  .Gibbon ;  nevertheless  I  tmst  that  habit 
will  improve  me  in  the  art  of  writing,  and  that  I  shall  not  hereafter 

be  reduced,  as  I  now  oi^n  am^  to  nibble  one  end  of  my  pen  for  a 
thought,  as  much  as  I  wear  (Mit  the  oilier  in  expressing  it. 

It  is  usual  for  authors,  at  tlve  commeticcnwHt  of  their  ^vorks,  to 
stafethe  plan  on  which  they  intend  to  proceed;  but  I  must  really 
confess  that  I  have  no  plan  at  all.  1  do  this  without  any  aftectation 
of  singularity,  and,  indeed,  it  does  not  appear  requisite  for  me,  at 
this  timoi  to  specify  any  pniticnlnr  nl^eci  which  I  may  have  in  view 
— Ave  that  of  general  improvement. 

Biography,  criticism,  and  scicntifie  discassinn,  may  all  occnpy  me 
in  tarn ;  and  in  the  tieatment  of  them,  my  readers,  if  I  •honkl  have 
any,an8t  be  pleased  to  take  me  in  my  own  way. 
:  I  have  just  acknowledged  my  unac^uaintance  with  literary  cora« 
position,  consequently  it  is  not  to  be  apprehended  that  I  shall  sacri- 
tice  truth  to  the  roonding  of  ray  periods.  Nay,  were  I  so  inclined, 
1  think  that  I  should  be  deterred  by  the  example  of  a  reverend  gen- 
tleman, who  having  lately  isrtrednced  the  Pope  and  the  Inquisition 
Ibr  the  above-mentioned  pnrpose,  received  for  his  pains  a  rebuke 
liromthe  highest  and  most  grave  aathority. 

In  the  prosecutbn  of  my  design,  it  will  also  be  my  earnest  wish 
and  endeavoor  to  avmd  giving  offence  or  nneasiness  to  individnals. 
I  shall,  therefofe,  treat  my  snbjeets  as  generally  as  possible,  bat  if 

Q(l2 
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lay  one  should  imBgioe  thai  my  itmtilKs  apply  pMtimlaiij  4»  him^ 
notwitbstanclini;  my  deckiation  to  thecontnuryi  he  mart  be  leadiided 
of  the  homely  Freoch  pioverb^  Qui  se  sem  gakux  se  gale. 

The  SfK^iator  says — "I  bare  observed,  that  a  reader  seldom 

peruses  a  book  I li  plcuiiurc  till  lie  knows  wiicihcr  Uic  wi  iLcrof  it  be 
a  black  or  a  lair  man,  of  a  mild  or  choleric  disposition,  marrieti  or 
a  balchelor,  with  oUicr  particulars  of  the  like  nature,  that  conduce 
much  to  the  right  uaderstanding  of  an  autiior.''  It  is  not^  boweteri 
my  iateotiou  to  say  much  coacerninsf  myself;  for^  beiog  quite  an 
eTery-<!aj  sort  of  person,  it  would  be  an  idle  waste  of  my  leader^s 
(iflie.  It  does  not  appear  that  I  have  em  been  very  icnMikable  for 
genius,  or  that  my  birth  was  accompanied  by  any  prodigies.  No 
bees  are  said  to  have  settled  on  my  cradle— though,  to  be  sure,  that 
might  Jiave  hapi)cned  from  my  being  born  ia  London,  and  in  the 
winter.  Even  for  music,  1  did  not  discover  any  early  predilection. 
Once  I  cried,  it  is  (rue,  till  ray  good  father  bought  )i!c>  a  tife,  and  I 
afterwards  cried  because  I  could  not  play  upon  it ;  but,  as  such 
things  may  have  been  done  by  other  childrea,  1  biiall  lay  no  stress 
on  them .  Music  now  constitutes  one  of  tlie  great  deltghts  of  my  Ule, 
und  its  advancement  in  my  oonntry,  and  the  eneieasing  reputation 
and  honor  of  all  those  who  worthily  pro&m  it,  aw  objects  always 
near  to  my  heart. 

It  is  on  tfaeM  aeeounfs  that  I  hate  Tentund  to  present  myself 
before  tlie  public,  in  spite  of  all  the  diaadvanta«^cs  under  which  I 
labor;  but,  circumsianccd  as  I  atn,  let  no  one  wonder  that  I  wish 
to  be  strictly  incoi^niito.  My  friends,  therefore,  should  they  recog- 
nise me,  must  have  tiie  goodness  to  let  roe  pass  on  without  nny  of 
those  significant  nods  and  winks  which  show  them  to  be  wiser  than 
their  neighbours ;  and,  should  I  ever  be  compelled  to  deny  myself, 
I  entreat  them  to  extend  to  me  that  polite  indulgenoe  which  often 
leads  thereto  allow  that  an  acquaintance  is  ^  not  at  home,*'  although 
they  have  just  seen  the  worthy  gentknuui  moTC  away  firom  the 
window. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  give  a  general  idea  of  my  design,  in 
the  execution  of  whicli  I  shall  nc  tht  r  be  profound  norwitty,  if  I  can 
help  it.  The  ladies,  thereiurc,  and  the  critics  will  have  nothing 
to  fear. 

Those  persons  who  arc  disposed  to  assist  the  musical  student  in  bis 
Uadcrtajung,  are  leqoested  to  send  their  conunuuicatious  addressed 
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to  Liin,  at  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Bttldwiu,  Cradock,  aad  Jojj 
Paterao&tcr  How,  London. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sib, 

As  in  yonr  last  nambert  page  215,  jott  mentioned  a  Yolame  of 
Bf  anesy  irbich  were  published  by  the  permission  of  the  late  Mr.  S^- 
MVBii  Wbbbe,  perhaps  a  few  remarks  on  that  ¥oInme  maj  not  be 

unaccoptable  (o  your  readers,  previous  to  which  t  shall  hazard  an 
opinion  as  to  how  ii  bappLMi^  Ihit  his  sacred  music  is  generally  con- 
sidered inferior  to  Lis  ^-ecular  conipo?iitiuns.  The  following  adver- 
tisement, prefixed  to  the  volume  itself,  shews  by  iiircreiice  .Uia 
intention  of  Mr.  Webbe  in  the  composition. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
^  The  following  compotitiona  being  well  adapted  to  the  powers  o$ 
a  small  choir,  hafe  been  eagerly  sought  afler^  both  for  public  and 
private  use. 

**0n  observing  that  Mr.  Wt  bbe  liad  no  intcnlion  of  ever  printing 
thera  himself,  we  solicited  his  p(  rmissidn  to  publish  thenii  which  he 
not  only  granted,  but  also  offered  to  assikt  in  correcting  the  plates. 

*^  With  tiie  view  then  of  rendering  them  as  ascful  as  possible,  we 
printed  them  in  the  pocket  siae;  and  also  separately  for  general  ac« 
commodatioii. 

Allhoogfa  thebassei  aieiioC  alwaya  figured,  theband  of  theihill- 
ftti  oiganist  wiU  seldom  be  at  a  loss  for  proper  hannomea  neoessary 
for  the  accompanifnents,  as  they  will  naturally  arise  from  the  pro* 

gression  of  the  melody,  whicli  (as  all  church  music  should  be,)  is  m 
simple  as  possible,  &c.^* 

In  addition  to  science  and  a  highly  cultivated  taste,  which  hisseca* 
lar  compositions  sufficiently  indicate,  Mr.  Webbe  has  shewn,  by  the 
simplicity  of  his  composition  in  the  ^vork  above  alluded  to,  that  he 
passessed  a  dear  Idea  of  musical  e&ct.  He  was  well  aware  thai 
music,  in  many  parts,  enriched  with  eztianeons  modulations,  is  mit 
tobeperfomedbatby  aingerawhosepoweia  andabllttiesaiaof  tht 
veiy  fint  iita$  thai  tnch  muio  ii  mncb  bet^  caleidated  for  Ihe 
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CllambeT  tlran  for  the  church,  ami  ihat  sucli  choirs  could  not  be  ex- 
pected out  of  London:  He  therelore  so  calculated  liU  music  as  tj 
produce,  even  in  small  choirs,  a  choral  effect.  A  sfrikini^  example 
of  this  foay  be  found  in  the  Portuguese  Hymn  ^'•Adeste  fideks,''  Tbe 
uaiveftal  joy  at  the  birth  of  a  Saviour  manifested  in  this  bjniBy 
whicb  is  lued  only  dOliAg  the  Ghriatmas  festivitj}  k  bat  fisebl/  ex* 
pfcssed  by  a  few  select  Toioeiy  onitin;  with  the  most  ezqnialte  preet-* 
■ioQt  to  give  effect  in  a  laige  baUdittf^  to  the  delicate  and  tender 
harmonies  and  graceful  passages  with  which  Iffr.  Novello  has  adorn- 
ed it.  This  delightful  species  oFhamoay  Is  indeed  well  calculated 
for  the  chamber;  but  the  nobly  ener^eticarrangement  of  Mr.  Webbe, 
admitlin*  by  its  simplicity  ol  an  iiulL-fiiiite  number  of  voices,  ii  far 
better  alapted  to  the  expression  and  diHubion  of  that  ireneral  exulta- 
tion which  actually  operates  upon  every  one  assembled  iu  the  sacred 
edi£ce  on  so  joyous  an  occasion.  I  have  selected  this  hjmn,  because 
^  generally  known  in  the  musical  world,  and  for  that  leason  best  calcu- 
lated to  elucidate  and  enforce,  bf  comparison,  my  idea  of  the  sonnd 
judgment  of  the  author^  whcse  Work  is  now  under  consideration.  If 
it  appeals  thus  conspicuously  In  the  arrangement  of  apiecenotortgi- 
fiany  bis  own,  we  may  surely  give  him  credit  Folr  a  dtte  exercise  of 
It  in  l!ic  conipostfions  in  question:  for  his  glees  prove  his  powers; 
fciiJ  I  hence  diau  the  conclusion  tliat,  in  his  Masses,  he  has  rendered 
lhos«  powers  subsetvienl  to  his  jude^ment.  The  volume  of  them 
alluded  to  in  3'our  Magaiine  has  tiie  loliowing  title  page :  "  A  Col- 
lection of  Modern  Church  Music,  consisting  of  Masses,  &e.  com- 
posed by  the  following  masters,  Webbe,  Paxton,  Ricci,  and  Dr. 
Arne.  Published  by  permission  of  Mr.  Webbe^  and  under  hb  imme- 
diate Inspection."  The  first  five  appear  to  be  bj  Mr.  Webbe ;  the 
sixth  b  supposed  to  be  bj  Dr.  Afne,  the  setenth  is  by  Ricci,  and  the 
eighth  and  nintb  by  Paztoft.  The  first  and  Ibnrth,  in  tbe  Veys  of  A 
and  D  major,  appear  to  have  been  intended  for  common  occa- 
sions. The  second,  which  is  in  the  key  of  lib  major,  opens  \vi(li 
a  tine  largo  sostmnto  movement,  the  third  strain  ot  wliicii  contains 
some  fine  though  simple  moJnlation.  The  "  Gloria'^  rommencingat 
El  in  tend  Pcuc''  begins  with  the  eighth  tone  of  Uie  Gregorian 
chants  reduced  to  time,  on  the  stile  of  which  the  whole  appears  to  be 
foandetl.  The  soli  and  tutti  are  well  contrasted.  There  are  some 
%ne  modulations  from  Qui  iollis  peeeaUt  mitndi/*  to  ^  Tu  toUtt  al* 
HtswmJem  Christri*  9iui  *^cum  sancto**  to  the  tndy  concludes  the 
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bjrmn  witli  a  majestj  well  befitting  the  words.  In  the  *^  Credo,''* 
which  commences  with  Palrem  omnipoietiiemi*  the  eighth  toae  it 
i^in  introduced^  which  veems  <q  influence  Che  st^rle  pf  tha 
whole.  It  cont^iqs  vmy  welt  unitated  ||oiDf«.  The  **  Gemtum  nojy 
foOunC*  Is  a  rail  canon  of  the  elerenth  fibqve.  The  chaia^teristica 
of  the  <^  Crmiifixui**  are  snblimity  and  expression  in  an  eminent 
degree,  and  the  piece  is  well  sastained  tb rougbout.  T iie  Sancfus,'* 
more  than  any  other  part  ui  tins  Mass,  bheus  Mr.  Webbe's  discrt* 
mtnation  in  choral  effect.  The  words  have  furnisIiMl  him  with  a 
favorable  opportunity  which  he  h:is  f\oi  neglected.  The  /I gnus 
VeV*  is  a  fagata,  and  a  itqe  movemei^t,  The  Sicut  end'*  ialha 
Domnesalvum  fac^^  contains  a  subject  which  isfegujarly  answered 
the  fiiit  timcy  and  has  some  judicioQS  imitations  of  it  and  of  other 
poiatit  The  flrrt  itniin.  of  the  ^  TaiUttm  erga"  14  niuMc  well  suited 
to  the  loleniii  oceanioDf  and  farms  a  striking  pontr^t  with  the  d2gn{» 
fifid  Alia  Br^ve  movement  which  foUoin.  |  have  dwelt  more  part{» 
culaiiy  on  tbb  Qfatti  because,  whilst  the  modulation  is  rich  thouo^h 
simple,  whilst  the  soli  and  tutti  are  well  contrasted,  whilst  it  abounds 
with  judicloi^  imilatiufis,  it  is  perhaps  more  dcvuliof^al  tb^a  anj  ot 
the  ulhers. 

The  third  Mass,  which  is  in  C  major,  seems,  as  well  as  the  fifth 
and  siztbi  to  have  been  intended  for  the  more  solemii  festivals  of 
the  jear*  The  Gloria**  if  as  magnificent  as  can  bo  well  ejcpected 
in  a  fiompoaition  of  two  iMirts*  The  Upnm  ventum  ett  cirm 
gMf  *  is  folbwed  bj  •  fine  organ  s^rmphonj,  ns  is  also  *^JttcSetai 
m9oip*  which  gives  an  impresviTe  effect  to  the  worda  when  performed 
on  an  instrument  which  hnt  thp  ndvantage  of  a  trumpet  stop.  The 
*^Cujus  regni  mm  eritfim**  is  a  moTement  consisting  uf  s^w  invitation 
of  three  points:  the  effect  of  the  rei>etition  of  the  words  non  erif 
Jifiis,^^  is  hcigbtt'i»c\l  by  the  movcmcMit  coiicl(jdin<;  wdh  an  aversion 
of  the  imperfect  cadence  from  the  l^ey  note  to  its  lifth.  The  ^*  Sane* 
<uj"  is  majestically  introduced  by  a  symplujiiy,  which  contains  an 
organ  pointi  nod  other  symphonies  interspersed,  add  jsucb  io  the 
force  of  the  words*  An  equal  {ind  digni^  «t^le  »  snstnined 
tbravghont  the  remainder  of  the  Mass. 

The.  fifth  Mas8|  which  is  in  F  majori  di^ns  in  one  particular  from 
the  preceding  fooTi  being  diTided  not  like  them  into  strains,  but 
geaerally  into  moTementa.  The  K^e  eleuon  contains  some  fine 
cembiaa&ni  of  harmony.  The  effcpt  pf  ilie    Ghm  m  c^cfhi$ 
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Dfo"^  is  greatly'  enhanced  hy  an  inlercliaiifrr  of  woril^  between  (lie 
partsj  which  is  a  {leculiar  characteristic  in  the  compositiuos  of  Mr. 
WeUbe.  Tlie  duets,  solos,  aod  dionufesy  from  Laudamus  te**  to 
^propter  milium  f^otiam  tt/am**  are  ve!!  \Torth j  attention.  Hub 
hjma  is  well  copclodcd  by  a  Fogala.  Tke  med,  amioagh  tet  in 
eomtiion  timey  has  nmck  of  the  tttett  of  a  chanty  telieTod  onlj  bjn 
dnei  and  thiee  toloe.  Tho  Benedtetnsk  a  continued  lolo^  occasion* 
all  J  accompanied  bj  a  chorus  of  ^  ffotama^^  another  instance  of 
If  r.  Webbe*s  excellence  in  the  management  of  hit  words.  This  Mass 
is  enriched  throughout  with  an  organ  bass.  The  slile  of  o.ich  of 
these  five  Masses  is  ably  Kupportetl,  and  ret  they  y:\ry  so  mncli  from 
each  otbcTy  that  one  would  not  imagine  tlie^  weie  the  same  com- 
poser. 

The  sixth  Mass,  which  is  in  F  major,  is  in  three  parts;  allo^ 
tenor  and  bani  and  is  a  florid  compositloD.  The  GlanuT  Is  open- 
ed bj  a  sjmphonj  in  the  stjle  of  the  coronation  anthem,  whidi  in* 
tfodnces  the  socoeeding  chorus  with  snrprising  effect  This 
meat  to  propter  tnagnam  gloriam  iuam^  Is  composed  of  chornssei^ 
florid  passages  and  points  finely  contmsted.  Domhte  Dem  Bex 
cekstis''  opens  with  a  bass  solo,  which  continues  to  suscipe  depreca* 
tionem  noslram^''^  which  is  well  calculated  to  shcwr  a  tine  voice,  and 
hns  a  brilliant  organ  accompaniment  interspersed  with  symphonies; 
alter  which,  a  suppUchevoIe  movement  is  introduced  to  the  words 

Qui  sedes  ad  dextram  PairUj*  and  the  hymn  is  concluded  with 
alternate  solo  and  chorus,  in  the  same  bold  style  in  which  it  begum 
The  credo  b  opened  and  continued  in  the  same  style  to  ^  Qtnpnp* 
Ur  not  kondnet^  which  Is  an  alto  solo  as  far  as  the  cruc^ixus.**  It 
IS  directed  to  be  performed  con  ammlrationey  and  hy  its  simplicity^ 
gives  ample  scope  to  the  powers  and  judgment  of  a  singer.  A  tenor 
solo  occurs  from  the  ^  Ei  in  SpirUim  Stmctumy**  which  from  the 
nature  of  tlic  passages  requires  some  powers  in  tlie  singer;  but 
tliough  florid,  they  may  be  easily  expressed  in  buiUlings  much 
larger  than  cha])ols  usually  are.  The  remainder  of  the  Creed,  and 
indeed  of  the  whole  Mass,  from  (he  boldness  of  the  passages,  from 
the  contrasts  naturally  arising  from  the  words,  and  from  the  inter- 
spetsion  of  solos,  duetts,  trios,  and  symphonies  amongst  the  cho* 
fusses,  seems  eminently  calculated  to  produce  the  effect  undoubtedly 
intended  hj  the  author,  that  of  giviog  additioiuil  Boleninitjr  to  diTtno 
letficc  on  theipater  festiTab  of  theyear« 
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The  tefenth  Man  b  by  Rigoi  ;  but  ss  Mr.  Notbllo  has  ndded 
ft  ooanter  and  tenor  parts,  and  as  I  am  not  io  possession  of  that 
score,  I  sliould  be  unable  to  do  it  justice. 

The  ei!»-1i(Ii  and  ninth  Masses  are  by  the  late  Mr.  Paxtow,  and 
although  their  style  is  somewhat  heavy,  they  are  neither  of  them 
urithont  tlieir  beauties.  The  Domme  saimm  fact'  in  the  first,  is  a 
£no^  bold,  cxpresBivey  and  de?otional  movement.  Ma.  Wesley 
leenis  to  hate  been  of  the  saoM  opinion  wilh  all  who  have  heard  the 
*^  TmUm  ergoi*  having  used  it  as  a  theme  for  variatbns,  which,  ia 
the  hands  of  a  skilful  organist,  cannot  &il  to  ddight  (he  hearer*  In 
the  second  *^  ffommna^  of  the  last  Bfass,  an  eflect  qnite  original^ 
seems  to  be  produced  by  a  responsive  arrangement  of  the  words.-** 
Upon  the  whole,  it  is  imporaiblc  to  judge  of  these  Masses  from  their 
simple  appearance  in  notes  ;  as,  with  a  few  exceptions,  a  large  build* 
ing  and  a  number  of  voices  are  as  essential  to  tlieir  proper  effect,  as 
a  small  room  and  select  voices  are  necessary  to  that  of  the  more 
delicate  compositions  of  modern  authors. 

Besides  these,  Ma.  Webbb  has  published  some  other  Masses^ 
and  a  number  of  motottSi  which,  last,  although  they  in  general  re* 
quire  finer  singing,  and  are  many  of  them  well  calculated  for  the 
chamber,  yet  they  are  so  composed  as  to  produce.  In  divine  service) 
theeiect  which  he  desired ;  in  proof  of  which  I  need  only  point  oat 
the  fbUowing :  ^  Jbaa  redmptoriSf*  in  D  major ;  soto  and  chom^ 
** O  SaluUtris  kostM^**  a  duett  in  F  major ;  "  O  Sacrum  Convhiumy* 
a  duett  in  G  major ;  "  0  Jaa  Deus  jfiagne"  a  duett  for  sopranos 
in  Bb  major.  And  in  another  publicalion  Exaudi  Domine preces 
servi  tuiy"  with  a  brilliant  organ  accompaniment.  Many  other  ex« 
amples  might  be  quoted  to  shew  that  Mk.  VVebue  hns  nut  descend** 
ed  in  ilis  sacred  musici  but  the  above  i  hope  wiU  suffice* 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yoor  most  obedient  Servant^ 

JmnHuy  Sfif*,  1819. 
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TO  THE  EDITOIL 

There  ii  noty  perhapi,  any  bnfich  of  tke  Mosicil  Sdenet 

more  necessary  to  a  eoropoeer  than  Modulation.  It  may  be  said 
to  be  tlic  key  which  opens  to  llie  atlmiring  car  all  the  Ireasiires  of 
harraonj.  A  knowled^  of  it  imparts  a  clear  iasigbt  into  the  harnao- 
nious  beauties  of  ^reat  masters,  whilst  a  deficiency  in  this  essential 
bra.ich  is  likely  to  render  abortive  the  exertions  of  the  greatest 
genius,  either  in  composition  or  extempore  performance*  AamcaOf 
trho,  if  I  mistake  nut,  waa  the  first  to  sjstematiae  hannonyy  considers 
modalatiflNi  to  be  the  manner  of  ranoTing  liom  ooe  key  lo  anothery 
and  in  tbb  senses  I  believe  it  it  generally  nndentood  in  the  mnsieat 
world.  The  above,  as  well  as  many  snceeeding  authors  of  great  cmt- 
iienoe»  having  so  largely  treated  on  this  subject,  I  propose  chk6y  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  such  points  as  I  do  not  fecoUect 
to  have  met  with  in  other  authors,  or  which  are  but  slightly  com? 
mentcd  on. 

I  shall  fifit  consider  the  order  of  relation  in  (he  minor  key.  The 
ncarc&t  rel  ilionsto  the  key  note,  according  to  Mr.  Kollmann  in  his 
Essay  on  Musical  Harmony,  chap.  10,  are  first,  its  5th  minor,  second* 
ly  its  4th  minor,  thirdly  its  3d  major,  fourthly  its  minor  7th  majofy 
fifthly  its  minor  6th  major ;  and  according  to  Ronssean^  as  quoted 
by  Kallmann,  I,  the  5th  major;  2,  the  dd  major;  5,  the4ih  rouior; 
4,  tlie  minor  M  major ;  d,  the  minor  7th  major.  But  the  transi- 
tions are  not  the  same  as  in  the  major  key,  owing  to  the  minor  keys 
requirinsr  a  major  7th  in  ascending ;  for  if  we  proceed  from  a  minor 
key  (oils  5th,  i  lie  ear  expects  a  major  third;  and  if  we  ascend  from  a 
key  note  to  it.s  ^o(lrth,  the  key  note  seems  to  require  a  major  third. 
Tfic  most  natural  transitions  liieretore  seera  to  me  lo  be,  from  a  key 
note  to  its  third  and  to  its  sixth ;  for  as  those  are  not  the  progressions 
of  a  chord  of  the  seventh,  no  deficiency  is  felt,  and  although  I  pre* 
•nme  to  diflhr  from  t!ie  above  writers  on  this  point,  it  is  simply  with 
legard  to  InmMmf  for  if  the  dominant  of  the  new  hey  is  latfodnoed^ 
It  of  course  removes  all  objections* 

Although  the  transition  from  a  minor  key  to  its  minor  sixth  majoi 
b  very  harmonions^  yet  fnunthe  sixth  to  thekc^  Is  not  equally  so, 
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wbich  may  be  ihns  accounted  for.  The  key  being  minor,  the  ear 
does  not  demand  any  particular  progression,  wliereas,  in  passing 
from  the  sixlii  to  the  ksy  note,  the  ear  seems  to  require  the  chord 
of  the  sixth  or  f    rather  than  the  common  chord. 

None  of  these  dificulties  occur  in  passing  from  a  mmor  key  to  1(9 
third  major^  or  rice  ▼ena,  for,  first,  (as  it  has  been  already  remarked) 
the  ear  expects  no  particular  progression  from  a  minor  chordy  and 
tecondty,  the  key  note  of  the  minor  Iwy  Ibrms  no  part  of  the  common 
chord  of  Its  third  major. 

Witcn  a  major  common  chord  is  used,  it  rony  be  considered  and 
Irialcd  as  a  kc^'  note,  a  iiiXU  or  a  fourtli,  it  being  particularlj*  proper 
to  those  infcrvals  on  account  of  their  commanding  the  cadences. 
This  rule,  however,  does  not  apply  in  natural  modulation,  where  an 
accidental  major  chord  is  felt  as  tiic  dominant  of  the  new  key.  A 
minor  chord  can  be  bnt  a  key  note  or  fourth,  because  the  fifth  of  the 
key^  as  such,  alwayscarries  a  major  chord.— (see  page  141  of  this 
work.)  The  minor  chord,  however,  is  often  used  as  a  leading 
chord  to  a  dominant,  and  tfie  imperfect  chord  is  seldom  used  in  any 
other  ea  pac  i  iy .  The  proper  nie  of  the  inversions  of  these  chords  is 
naturally  deduced  from  the  above  observations.  The  inversion  of 
chords  answers  three  purposes.  1st.  It  prevents  that  n]ui)otonGu&  ef- 
fect which  a  constant  succession  ot  t  uiidumeiitai  chords  would  ncces* 
sarily  produce,  2d.  It  soRens  certain  progressions,  which  would 
sound  somewhat  hard  in  their  fundamental  state,  particularly 
vheu  tho  inversion  causes  the  bass  to  move  by  gradation*  3d»  It 
leaders  a  bass  much  more  melodious. 

The  resolution  of  discords  seems  to  me  to  bavo  been  too  much  li- 
mited by  Ramean  and  other  writers,  as  the  ear  appeal*  satitfied,  il 
the  discord  is  followed  by  a  concord.  Suppose  the  discord  to  be  C 
D,  the  C  may  descend  to  B,  or  the  D  ascend  to  £.  Thb  latter  re- 
solution takes  place  in  Rameau*s  chord  of  the  sub-dominant,  which 
I  wish  to  extend  to  all  other  discords.  Uaiucaii's  sub-dominant, 
however,  is  limited  to  rising  a  fifth,  which  appears  unnecessory.  I 
will  therefore  notice  some  progressions  of  the  chord  of  the  seventh, 
which  vary  from  (hose  usually  taught:  such  as,  G7  A6— G7  A  J — 
G7  A  I*.  As  in  these  three  examples  the  bass  has  ascended  to 
resolve  the  discord,  I  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  composer, 
whether  the  boss  note  may  not  be  doubled  in  the  octave,  that  while 
one  part  rises  to  the  iooliitioii  of  the  diB00id>  the  otte  may  take  m 
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fandaraen<al  progression.  Thus  G7  F— G7  D— G  7  D  This 
second  rcsolutn)ii  will  ot  coarse  add  to  (he  nuinbrr  of  ciiords  that  in- 
tcrrupl  the  cadence.  By  inversion,  these  progre*.M'ons  areas  follows s 

&c.  &c.    On  the  same  principle       may  be  followed  by  C{)  or 
by  B7 — C9  by  By,  &c.  and  I  w  i>h  to  beundentood^  that  a  concord 
mulling  from  any  of  tliete  resolutions  may  be  treated  as  if  no  dif- 
cord  had  appeared ;  thusi  B}^  C$  D5||,  O.  Bat  tf  discord  fblloirt 
disconi)  Ike  proper  progression  must  be  attended  to.   Having  sub* 
iiiitted  Ibeae  obeerrations  on  the  treatment  of  discords  to  two  gentle* 
inen  well  trfsed  in  tbe  science  of  ronsic,  their  approbation  has  ln« 
duccd  mc  to  submit  them  also  to  the  candour  uf  the  profession  ;  nut 
that  I  wish  lo  encourage  the  immoderate  use  of  d«^cords,  but  with  a 
▼lew  of  inf  rod  IK  ing  such  a  varicfy  of  harmonious  combinations  as  io 
supersede  tlie  iit*c<  ssity  of  loo  frcqtient  a  use  of  the  chord  of  the 
diminished  ticvenih  ;  for  tboogU  Mr.  Koltmann,  in  his  rondo  on  that 
chord,  has  shewn  its  immediate  progression  to  all  the  twelve  major 
and  minor  keys;  yet  as  some  of  those  progressions  are  barsb,  ccm* 
posers  liave  selected  tbe  most  harmonious  of  them  lor  general  use^ 
'which  begin  now  to  be  distinguished,  not  only  by  the  scientific,  but 
|»y  the  musical  ear;  and  as  the  progressions  are  generally  the  samCi 
a  continuation  of  them  would  be  likely  to  descmd  from  elegance  to 
insipidity.    It  follows,  therefore,  that  as  concords  are  not  limited  in 
their  |)ro<^r<>ssion,  and  as  ihey  leave  llie  ear  in  a  pleasing  uncertainty, 
every  variety  of  effect,  fro?n  f  fic  most  sulslirne  !o  (he  most  airy,  may 
be  produced  by  the  use  of  them  sparingly  mtcrspcr&cd  with  discordb*, 
jiarticularly  by  admitting  the  two-fold  resolution  of  the  latter.  This 
kind  of  rcisolution  may  be  applied  even  to  the  chord  of  tbe  dimi- 
nished seventh,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  example  in  C  minor 
modulating  Into  B  b  minor.  B7,  C|,  Db,  Bb,  Fb},  Fj,  Bb.  I 
need  not  give  any  farther  examples,  as  they  will  naturally  fidlow 
from  what  has  been  said  above» 

This  appears  to  me  to  the  clearest  and  most  intelligible  method  of 
CTplaiuini;  the  resoUilion  of  discordt.,  it  beinij  quite  unnecessary  to 
C(*(isitl('r  them  in  a  doiii)le  point  of  view,  Avhicli  Rameaii,  by  his 
subdominant,  and  other  writers  by  various  theories,  have  done:  and 
I  beiteve,  that  in  the  most  complex  organ  points,  concords  will  be 
found  to  follow  discords,  either  against  the  bass  or  amongst  the  parts, 
fiifucb  ft  manner,  as  that  tbe  holding  baas  is  related  to  the  whole. 
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'  AHboogb  in  rcmoying  irom  one  key  to  another,  the  newkej  nMj 
be  announced  by  one  of  the  invenioM  of  its  dominant,  yet  the  three* 
Ibid  use  thai  oMjr  be  made  of  tliecoiiiiiioii  chord,  as  1  have  alreadj 
explainedy  must  be  of  prett  atilHj  in  naUiiig  the  diffeient  keys,  mti 
lendering  the  modobtkm  easj,  natiual,  and  flowing.  The 
chord  isy  indoni,  thas  treated  bj  all  good  oompoten,  but  I  do  not  re* 
collecC  having  mM  with  thiscxptanatioa  of  it.  In  further  illustration 
ofthis)  C,  with  its  common  chord  major,  mny  fx.*  consiilertd  as  a  key- 
note, or  as  a  fourth  to  G  01  fifth  to  F,  attcr  wlucli  an}'  proffrcssion  may 
ht  taken  that  btlojigs  to  those  scales.  E  with  a  chord  ot  the  sixth  may 
be  indifferently  used,  as  a  third  to  C»  sixth  to  or  a  seventh  to  F, 
As  F,  the  fourth  in  the  key  of  C,  frequently  carries  a  chord  of  the 
sixth,  it  may  in  that  case  be  oonsideved  as  bekNiging  to  the  scale  of 
C,  or  as  a  third  io  D  minor,  or  es  the  descendiiig  minor  sixtli  ol  A 
minor,  wheie  D,  the  fundamental  note,  hecomn  a  fourth*  When 
D  in  the  key  of  C  careies  a  chord  of  the  sixth,  it  may>  be  indiibrant- 
iy  used  as  a  second  of  C  or  the  fourth  of  a  minor.  In  the  first  case, 
it  is  derived  irom  an  incomplete  chord  of  the  seventii  to  and  in 
the  sccon(l,  from  the  imperfect  chord  of  B.  The  first  iuvrrsioti  o€ 
the  above  three  chords  thus  explained  will  enable  the  reader  topui* 
jBue  their  second  at  bis  leisure. 

It  has  been  a  received  role,  that  any  two  common  chords  may  foU 
Tow  each  other,  which  contain  a  note  common  to  both  ^  but  this  rale 
appears  to  be  of  leas  use  in  natoial  than  abrnpt  modnlotioii :  for  in 
pasung  from  a  major  chord  to  ill  thifd,the  ear  rather  expects  acboid 
cf  the  sixth  or  4  b  than  its  minor  chmd :  whereoe  passing  from  the 
major  chord  to  its  second'  above  with  a  minor  one,  ae^ms  won 
agreeable  011  accoimt  of  its  being  one  of  the  progressions  of  tlic  inter- 
rupted cadence.  The  common  chord  on  the  fourth  of  the  key  some- 
times succeeds  that  on  the  fifth,  which  is  rendered  agreeable  by  the 
expectation  of  the  imperfect  cadence  or  one  ot'  its  inversions.  Now 
in  these  two  progressions,  the  succeediog  chords  have  not  a  note 
in  common  to  unite  them.  Again,  if  the  second  of  two  chords 
nsoending  diatonically  sltouM  be  major,  when  a  minor  cbo»l  was 
expected  it  is  rendered  agreeable  by  being  felt  as  the  dcminant  of  a 
new  key.  But  ui  abrupt  modulation,  .as  from  C  to  F  minor,  firom 
C  to  A  b  major,  from  C  to  £  b  major,  from  €  to  A  major,  from  C 
to  E  major,  the  note  in  common  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  it 
nptouly  sanctions  the  transition,  bat  may  serve  aa  a  diiection  to  the 
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Jioiiljoii  of  the  cbordt;  fi>rwlien,  to  produce  partfenlar  efiteit,  foeb 
tniiifitioiisare  ased,  the  note  that  iiiiitet  tbe  two  chords  shoald  gene* 

tally  be  laid  tipperraost,  in  order  to  iciidcr  tlum  harmonious.  That 
from  C  to  F  minor,  indeed^  seems  exempted  from  this  rule,  since  C 
Miih  its  major  third  is  its  duaiiuant.  The  first  order  from  C  to  Ab 
appears  to  be  0  in  its  first  position)  Ab  in  its  second,  the  second  C 
iu  its  third  position)  Ab  in  its  Urst.  I  imagine  no  composer  wonld 
Use  C  in  its  ficatand  Ab  in  its  third  position.  Tbe  first  order  from 
C  to  £b  major  may  be  C  in  tti  third,  £b  inifs  aeooad  position,  ih$, 
Moood  C  in  its  fint,  fib  in  its  thiid  positkm.  With  respect  to  the 
tnmsitions  from  C  to  A  major,  or  from  C  lo  £  major,  it  seems  b^er 
lo  ftTOid  tbe  third  uppermost  in  the  sueoeeding  chord,  as  that  would 
ohafHcterise  it  as  a  domtnaRt.  This  observation,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  Ab  or  Lo^  as  the  notes  to  which  they  would  be  dominants, 
me  too  remote  from  tije  key  of  C. 

Although  them  is  a  note  in  common  to  C  mnjor  and  G  minor,  ami 
to  0  minor  and  F  major,  those  progressions  seem  somewhat  hard  ; 
tor  in  the  first  case  tbe  £  natural  has  the  efTect  of  a  major  6th  to  6, 
which  ought  to  ascend;  and  in  the  second  the  A  natural,  being  the 
major  sixth  of  C  minof)  aoems  tolurbid  the  adoption  of  F  m  a  kcj 
note* 

>  Them  Is  atsoft  aotoiiifMMinKm  to  C  mtaor  ami  A  minor,  and  to  C 
mbior  end  £  minor,  bat  the  second  of  eadi  of  those  chords  seemi 

too  remote  to  be  used  in  succession. 

A  fine  eflect  ;a;uI  ;in  ag^reeable  surprise  to  the  ear  maybepro- 
darcdj  by  Ubing  in  ihr  major  key  the  interrupted  cadence,  properly 
licion^ing  to  the  minor  previous  to  a  f>erfecl  cadence,  beiiia:  made  as 
in  the  following  example  in  the  Itey  of  C  G^d,  A  b, 

Uf,  C. 

1  shall  condnde  my  pfBnatfemarks  by  obserruig,  that  thoogh  the 
tales  of  hanaonj  oonstitato  what  is  paitiealarly  taught  ia  modala^ 
tion,  yal  if  the  modnUtor  wouhl  onlevlabi  himself  and  his  hearers,  he 
most  assidooQsly  cultivate  melody  which  ought  to  be  supported  and 
eartohed,  but  not  obscured  b;^  modulation* 

J.  Xavjloa*  « 

as,  F  otter  gate -xlreet^  l^orsiel, 
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TO  THE  EDITOa 

I  (Observe,  in  Ihe  first  number  of  your  very  excellent  work,  an 
account  of  the  merits  of  the  late  Ma.  Haiiuison  as  an  eminent 
singer,  wherein  he  is  mentioned  as  having  been  ^Mrained  from  his 
earliest  yean  among  the  choristers  at  the  Chapel  Rojal  of  £ngiand«^ 
I  piesurae  you  mean  the  Chapel  Royal  of  St.  James's,  as  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other.  Wkii  segard  to  Mf.  U.  being  educated  in 
that  choir,  1  balieTe  tbeie  ia  a  litt'e  miitakey  for  I  have  reason  to 
think  be  wae  nerer  admitted  amongst  thoce  ohorisCeis,  I  heg  to. 
say  I  was  admitted  into  th^  Cbapd  Royal  in  the  year  17799  I 
am  positiTely  certain  in  stating  that  Mr.  H.  was  not  in  tliat  ohoir^ 
either  before  me,  with  me,  or  after  me ;  indeed,  a  list  oi'  iho^c  wiio 
were  educated  in  the  same  school  for  liflcen  y^ars  previous  to  my 
admission  now  lies  before  me^  and  Mr.  H/s  name  does  not  appfisjr 
among  them. 

I  beliere  I  am  pretty  correct  in  stating  that  Mr.  H.  was  principallyi 
If  AOtenttffdy,  brought  up  by  a  Ma.  Burton,  (who  frequently  sung 
in  the  chomsies  at  the  oratorios  at  Drary-lanei  at  that  time  under 
the  joint  dbnectiona  of  Hbssrs.  Stavlst  and  LinLnr,)  conte* 
quently  omtld  not  havo  been  a  chorister  at  the  Cbapd  Royal ;  for^ 
had  he  been  one,  he  must  have  been  educated  under  the  lale  Da* 
Narbs.  In  saying  thus  much  of  Mr.  H.  I  trust  I  shall  not  be 
considered  as  depreciating  hii  superior  merits  em  a.  public  singer  j 
his  super-eminent  abilities  are  too  well  known  to  nmi  any  iixrlher 
comment. 

I  b^  to  add  the  very  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  I  have  had 
in  perusing  the  two  numbers  which  have  already  appcaiedi  and 
trust  the  fatnn  anmbefs  will  affioid  equal  plcnsoie^ 

I  remain^  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  gervaa^ 
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MEMOIR  OF  PAISI£LLO« 

The  ChctaIibb  GroT.  pAftiBLLo,  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of 
differpnt  bio^mpliical  authors,  has  occupied  himself  in  retracing  tlic 
origin  and  tlic  onler  of  his  labours  ia  the  exercise  of  his  art,  which 
he  reduces  to  three  principal  epochs.  He  has  in  couserjuence  me- 
thodically arranged  the  foilowing  account^  which  he  adilre&^  to 
M-  CiiottOK,  at  Paris. 

G.  Pa  I  siBLLOy  son  ofFRANcoisandofGRAZAziAFoGiALB,  was 
lioni  at  Tarentum  on  the  9th  of  May,  17-11.  His  father  was  a  TeterU 
liary  surgeon,  particularly  diatingubbed  in  bis  art^  and  the  reputation 
ke  bad  acquired,  not  only  in  tbc  province  of  Lucca  but  in  tbe  whole 
kingdom,  procured  bim  tbe  honour  of  being  employed  by  tbe  King 
of  Naples,  Charles  the  Third,  during  tbe  war  of  Telletri. 

liisialiicr  determined  as  soon  as  Ijc  had  attained  his  fifth  ^  ear, 
that  he  should  stuilj  till  lie  was  thirteen,  with  the  Jesuits,  m  liu  Imd 
a  college  at  Tarcntuni ;  and,  as  it  was  the  custom  of  these  fathers  to 
have  the  service  for  tJie  Virgin  sung  in  all  their  feasts,  they  remarked 
tv  hen  their  young  pupil  sung  the  hours  of  Matins,  that  he  had  a  fine 
Contralto  voice  and  an  excelhint  ear.  Upon  this  observation,  a 
Chbvalibb  D.  Gibolano  Cahducci,  of  tiie  same  city,  nod  wbo 
superintended  tbe  music  for  tbe  Holy  Week  in  the  church  of  tbe 
Capuchins,  endeavoured  to  make  bim  sing  some  pieces  from  memory.' 
ifoung  Paisibllo  acquitted  himself  in  such  a  manner  that  it  might 
bave  been  imagined  be  bad  studied  music  for  a  length  of  time.  Th  is 
iv'as  in  March,  ITjI.  The  C<ieyalier  Carducci  pcjtt  iving  llie 
promising  genius  of  Paisjello,  advised  his  father  to  send  him  to 
Naples,  in  order  that  he  mi^ht  study  music,  and  for  this  purposu 
instantly  to  place  him  with  soiuc  good  chapcl-mastcr,  but  his  parents, 
mould  not  consent  to  ity  for  being  their  only  sun^  they  could  not  re- 
solve to  part  with  him. 

The  reiterated  entreaties  of  the  Chevalier  began  at  last  to  prevail, 
and  they  premised  to  give  an  answer,  after  having  reflected  more 
maturely.  Ia  short,  aAer  sometime  bad  elapsed,  they  determined 
on  sending  bim  to  Napk's ;  bis  departure  was  fixed  for  tbe  month  of 
May  following,  and  in  tbe  mean  time  be  employed  all  bis  time  in 
learning  the  first  elements  of  music,  under  an  ecclesiastic,  a  secular 
priest,  named  Don  Carlo  llesta,  of  I'arcntum^  mi  exceiieat  tenor^ 
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wkmphfyeA  iTell  on  the  arcitlnte^  an  Mttreroent  ^tiiofa  PaU 
MiM  ai4t  tue  of  daring  the  (wo  or  three  raonths  attottcd  to  biifi 
fer  liyWiig  the  felt  tnitwiptiott»»  ^^AerwivdssdM  f«r  Nil}»l«| 
vftb  Mi  ft«lMr,  ftfld  in  Jwit»  17M»  be  wa>  itoeUiei  iato  tlic£bii^ 
▼•totio  ef  St.  Onofiiioi  wbm  he  hM  the  faep^tKM  ol  Ending  (4i« 
MhoKttt}  I^nnuite^  mwfer.  ft  im  lindar  him  tM  htf  itfldicd^  eeil 
it  the  end  of  five  years  heheetraie  first  master^  amonor  the  pupils  of 
Hie  CoDservalorio.  During  tlxc  next  four  jears  he  composed  there 
i^orac  masses,  psalras,  raot(*tf?,  oratorios,  and  a  comic  interlude^ 
vUich  was  performed  in  the  iame  Conscrvatorio.  This  interlude 
pegMtBsd  him  the  advantage  of  being  emplejreii to  com|ioie^  ia  if§0^ 
Miepera  for  the  theatre  at  Bologne. 

Beie  l>egins  Ibe  first  epoch  of  \m  wofka. 

At  the  tbMtreef  theMftiyigKi  ei  8olc^»  lAi^ty*^  /  jPhoiMyil 
MM,  U  MM$  nflb  rammaf  At  Itodeee,  JMmia  VVmsHtta/- 
at  Paima,  Xe  FifrfMoie  Hdhokt  Jl  Sogn^  €Mamf  at  Venice,  U 
Chrlone,  Le  Peteatrid;  at  Rome,  //  JUarehtte  Tulipanif;  at  Naples, 
La  Vedova  H  hel  gcnio^  VlwbrogHo  deUe  Vajasse,  Pldolo  CincsCf 
(it  was  for  tius  work,  that  the  court  af  Naples  bcir;!!!  the  custom  of 
Imvini^  comic  operas  perfoiaied  in  the  little  theatre  ol  the  court);  Lucit 
Papirio,  Jl  furbo  mal  nccortoy  VOfimpia^  Peke^  a  cantata  lor  the  mar- 
linip-  of  Ferdinand  the  Fourth  with  Maria  Caroiine,  of  Austria ;  nt 
nice,  L^Jtmocetde  fitrtunaitoi  at  Milan,  Sismam  ml  Mog9Uef  alNa* 
piety  VJfgbo  m/tie$ei  Ui  bma  kMaia,  la  Caulttm  id  iVami;  al^Roni^ 
Xa  Semkmddef  Ji  Mtrnkwrna;  at  Naplei,  £e  Da/pAme^  It  TmtA/mM 
m  m0urnof  at  Veniee,  tiM  aaaie  wocb,  iritb  changes  and  aiignieoi* 
Mens ;  at  Hilao,  VAndnomtdn.  He  eenpoeed  in  this  oitj  tweM 
%ttaHetl8,  for  two  Tiolkis,  teoor  and  harpsseliord,  for  her  Royal  Higfait 
ness  the  Archduchess  Beatrice  of  Este,  wife  ot  Fcidinaiid  of  Austria^ 
Dnkc  of  Milan  ;  at  Turin,  Anrubaie  in  /(alia,  J  Filosofi^  11  (Hoed* 
iure;  at  Naples,  La  Somigiianza  dei  Numi,  l.'^Astuzie  amorose^  a 
mass  for  the  deail,  fur  twochoira,  for  the  funeral  of  the  Prince  Royal 
D:,  Genn'^ro  di  Eorbone;  GU  Srkeni  d'amofe  e  4i  fortunn;  D* 
Chisciote  della  Mangia^  La  fhUa  Maffk^  VOsteria  di  Mere  Cklmmr 
•t  llodena,  Atessen^  nelt  Indie,*  at  Nafikh  H  Duelh  Camie&f 
AmMie  Campmwne^  11  Mwdo  deUa  Lunag  at  Venicp,  La  Ereseth 
im^XM  l^K9lMMlmdttfliDmmffmi^  At  tUi  tiNM9  be  ite 

*  TMs  IS  the  aa»e  jNtt  hi  ihe  <ea>em*wbn  it  thisfalwii^meabe 
taisifeb 
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engaged  for  ilic  theatre  in  London,  but  an  invitntion  {jroiii  the  Court 
of  RuBsia,  cause<)  him  to  break  bis  engagement ;  at  Naples,  iiocrtae 
inu^pbiarii  at  Florenee^  Jl  gran  Gd^  II Jmla  prmdpe;.  lU  Rome^  Le 
jDu^  QmUstCf  Lm  DUfint*  di  DaHof  (it  vasiii.  this.  opem  tbat  aa 
pir  10  two  moTemento  wa«  composed  for  thrfint  time ;  Jlfdnfrv  ti  &h 
tio  o  fgHa^  tmg  by  the  tenor  AvzAVt,  aad  which  bos  iince served 
hf  a  model  to  all  composers  ;  at  Naples,  Dai  Fi$rta  U  vero,  -It  wat 
at  the  time  Mrheii  tliis  opfva  appeared,  that  the  Court  of  Naples  went 
for  the  fir  t  lime  to  the  comic  theatre.  In  tMs  same  year,  that  is  to 
say  on  tlie  28th  of  .fiily,  1776,  he  cle|)ar(eLl  for  Russia,  and  ent(»re(l 
the  service  of  Catherioe  the  Second,  with  an  appointment  of  four  tliou- 
sand  roubles.  As  music  mahter  lo  the  grand  Dnchen  he  had  nine 
hundred  roubles^  ami  \\\m  country  hoiiie,  which  was  allowed  him 
during  five  or  six  mouths  in  the  yeary  procured  him  two  thousand 
fonbles.  Witli  these  and  some  other  adtantagas,  tie  had  an  annual 
Income  flf  nittc  thottiand  roubles* 

^  SECOND  EPOCH. 

M.  Paisieli.o  lived  in  Rnssi  i  miic  vears.  diirini,'  which  time  he 
Conip<>*s<'(l  Im  Serva  Pmirona^  Jl  nialm.'ioinn  i/m-^fidato^  11  Barbieredi 
Siviglia,  I  Fihsofi  irnuginari^  Im  Jintn  amauU,  (this  opera  wa??  corn- 
loosed  for  Catlierine'b  journey  to  Mohilow,  in  Poland,  where  she  had 
an  interview  with  Joseph  11.)  Jl  mondti  deila  lunoy  (in  one  act)  Xtf 
JkiUeUf  lAicmda  eddrmuionff  Akkk  id  Bido,  AckUte  in  Scin^tL  cani* 
tata  for  Prince  Potemkin,  and  nn  interlude  for  Prince  Oiloff. 

During  his  abode  in  this  oountrjv  be  composed  for  bis  pupil,  the 
Oiand  Duchem  Mabia  FaoKnowaA}  wife  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Paul  PtfraowiTC,  afterwards  Empress,  several  sonatas  and  pieces 
for  (he  piano,  inukiup^  two  volumes.  He  also  arranged  n  colU'ction 
oftulcH  for  accorapiiniment  on  the  piano  torfe.  This  small  treatise 
was  printed  ifi  Russia,  and  on  this  occanion  (lie  limpress  presented 
him  with  an  annual  pension  of  nine  hundred  roubles.  At  Wajrsaw 
he  composed  1  he  oratorio  of  Xa  Pwttume^  set  to  Mbtastasio's  words 
for  King  Pouiatowski. 

THIRD  EPOCH. 
•I  '  • 

.  At  Tiennn  he  composed  for  the  Emperor  Joseph  IL  the  opera  of 

King  Theodore,  and  twelye  concerted  symphonies.   From  thence 

Ife  icliirned  to  Napiei.  On  his  arrival  in  this  city^  Ftrdiuand  I  V* 
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took  liiin  iftio  liis  service,  in  quality  of  luasfcr  of  the  clta[>«l,  with  a 
salary , <»f  tncivc  Uuiidred  ducaU*  lie  direclly  composed  liii>  opecAi 
Afttig0no.  At  iionie  l/atnore  wgapuzzo,  at  Naples  Ln  grotty  di  Tro»^ 
fimif^  Le  Care  generoscj  VOlt/mpiade^  11  Pirro.  This  wyrl^  wa«  the; 
£f^'ef  the  aerious  kind  ia  which  ialroductioiis  and  finales  wfiie  em-  ^ 
ployed.  It  also  cootains  a  neoe  where  the  prtodpal  person  execut* 
lag"  a  raonohigtie  ii  surprised  bj  soldiers,  wlioarrive  to  tlie  sound  of  a . 
miiitary  march,  and  which  agrees  with  the  song  of  theactori  a  scene . 
which  has  since  served  as  a  model  to  many  composers. 

At  this  time  M.  Paisielix)  rcceivti^i  trora  the  King  ul  I\ussi^ 
(William,)  an  invit  ition  to  Hci  liu,  but  wliich  he  could  iiotiu  ccpt, , 
being  io  the  service  of  the  Kiu^  of  Naples^  (Ferdinand  IV.  of, 
I{ourii(iH«) 

A  short  time  aflcr  he  gave  at  Naples  /  Zingari  m fiem^  and  coni"  | 
pos^  kn  the  funeral  of  Greoeral  Hoche  a  funeral  symphonyi  whioh 
pvpciured  him  a  recompense  from  General  Bonaparte.  He  afler-, 
Wjaids  gave  La  Pke4nt  with  some  analogous  ballets^Xe  Vmie  Gda^ , 
sir,  Gitoie  m  Vtka^  ^ 

He  was  invited  to  take  a  new  engagement  in  Russia,  but  the  mo* 
tivcs  v^  Iiicti  had  induced  him  to  refuse  the  offers  of  the  Kiii^  of 
Prussia,  prevented  him  irom  iicn  j^tiiisf  tliose  of  the  court  of  Rusbia* 
The  King  of  Naples  coinniamlrd  him  to  set  to  music  iWjirt,  O  la 
passa  (Tamoret  [oi  the  little  theatre  ol  the  couuJry  of  the  Bclvidcrc. — 
This  opera  was  afterwards  pecfofmed  at  the  Florentine  tiieatre  wit^ 
the  addition  of  the  qnartett. 

Guinime  Lmim  wat  composed  for  the  churching  of  the  Qncen  of 
Naples,  (Caroline  ol  Au^ria.)  la  this  canlatay  an  ^ir  intermixed 
with  chofusse^  wi»  used  for  the  lint  tusie,  and  which  has  been  since « 
imitated  by  other  composers.  It  was  followed  by  La  Zcmbia  di , 
JPiUmira    Being  invited  to  London,  where  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to       lic  scut  to  the  theatre  of  that  city  the  opera  of  JLa  Locandiiy 
which  was  afterwards  performed  at  Naples,  uncK^r  tlio  (itie  of  II 
JumfUico  in  Beriina,  with  the  addition  of  a  quintelt.    He  then  ccun- 
posed  a  grand  7e  Deum^  for  tlie  return  of  the  King  and  Qticeu  of 
>i{|ple$,  from  Germany,  a  cantata  (  Dafm  ed  JUxOy)  for  the  Acade- 
my dfii  Caoalkrif  a  cantata  (U  Rdmtr  de  PenU^  fyt  the  Academy  , 
duiimi$,VEifrida^mndrEhiinh 

At  Venice,  /  Guioehi^  JgrigcnlOy  at  Naplc9>  La  Diim%  L*Iit*  \ 
gmmoftlke^  Vdndromaoh 

•  t  2 
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The  lefn^tlMi  ^STiAg  bnAfffi  tuA  in  1769,  the  ^Temment  assuio* 

Otl  the  republican  form.  The  court  abandoning  Ntiples  and  return-' 
ing  into  Sicily,  tUe  government  named  Patisicllo,  composrr  to  the 
nation.  But  the  Bourbon  farailj  being  rc-cstablishod,  the/  made  it 
a  crimr^  to  have  accepted  this  eraptoyment,  and  till  the  nionient  that 
he  was  freed  from  the  reproaehei  cast  on  hira,  bis  appoiatoMots  were 
•tepmdcd.  At  last,  after  two  yean  had  elaptedi  he  was  ifMored  to  hii 
sHnatloti.  He  wat  afterwards  dematided  by  the  fnC  eeneal  6# 
France^  NapoteOn  Bonaparte,  and  Ferdinaad  King  of  Naples  gtvw 
Mni  a  dispateh  with  an  order  to  go  to  Farfs,  and  place  hhnself  at  the 
dtspoMil  of  the  first  comml  Alquier,  the  minbter  of  France,  resi- 
dent at  Nap1i*8,  pres<>ied  him  on  this  occasion  to  declare  hi^  intentions 
respecting  the  ties  aiul  f lie  treatment  he  dcsire<l.  M.  Pai81£LLO 
leplied  thit  the  honor  of  serving  thfi  first  consul  sufficed  liiin. 

On  arririfT!:^ at  Paris  he  was  provi<lcd  with  a  furnished  apartment, 
aodoneoftlic  court  carriages;  he  was  assigned  asalarjr  of  twelre 
thousand  francs,  and  a  present  of  eighteen  thousand  Attnes  tot  the 
^peaces  of  h  is  stay  besides  those  of  his  joarnej. 

He  was  oflbred  at  Phris  setreral  emplo/nients,  sneh  as  thoae  of 
Pireetor  of  the  Imperial  Academyy  and  of  the  Consertalorio}  he  n* 
fused  them  all,  and  conlentrd  htmself  with  that  of  Dtreeter  of  to 
CHiapcl,  which  he  fiikd  wkh  excellent  arti^s.  He  composed  for 
this  chapel  sixteen  sacred  services,  consisting  of  masses,  motett*, 
paayers,  &c,  and  besides  these  he  coniposed  the  opera  c>t  Proterpinff 
for  (lie  Amdemy  of  Music,  and  a  grand  mass  for  two  choifS)  a  Te 
jpeum  and  prayers  for  the  coronation  of  (he  Emperor. 

Finding  that  the  climate  of  Paris  did  not  agree  with  bis  wife  he- 
quitted  this  city  aHer  residiog  in  it  two  years  and  n  halff  and  not- 
witlifianding  his  distance  ftom  thence  he  ctntiaiiad  to  icnd  eveiy 
yttir,  to  Napoleon,  a  sacred  eonposition  Ibr  the  annimsarj  of  his 
birth,  the  l^th  of  August*  A  year  after  his  departuiw  the  Bm^^Mt 
proposed  to  him  to  ret^irn  to  Paris,  b«t  the  bad  itala  of  hie  hcnIA 
prevented  him  from  accepting  the  invitation. 

The  Bourbon  family  being  obliged  to  quit  Naples,  King  Joseph 
Napoleon  confirmed  to  him  the  place  of  Master  of  the  Chapel,  of 
composer  and  director  of  the  music  of  his  chamber  and  of  his  cha* 
pel,  with  an  appointment  of  eighteen  hundred  dncnf?;.  He  hae 
ptmnfn^  for  this  «hn|«|  tweiity4biu  iqrviciii  coMietjflg  of  tau^ 
ia€!tGtls»and  prayctrs* 
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Ai  tke  9mm  ime  Napalcon  sent  bim  the  crocs  of  tilt  kgion  pf 
iionor,  which  Jowph  himaelt' prtMntod  to  hiioy  wiUi  a  pensioii  of 
tlioQSiiiid  IfMMM*  Hm  iaaf  tuice  cooipotMl  tlie  opera  Dei  PUitigorkif 
nMtli  m^ht  fern  m  a  mcMl«l  boih  to  poets  aad  to  ]iiiitieiaii%  aaii. 
^iltMli  pfoenred  bim  tho  dmiMtHm  of  tlM  order  of  tlie  two  Sicilk%. 
imm  Um  Kings  kt      alio  iHMiii<d  a  noaber  of  the  Rojral  Sooietj: 
of  NapleS)  ami  preiidoat  vf  the  nuiieal  direction  of  the  ilojal  Con- 
5crvatorio.    Joteph  hHvin^  gone  to  Spain,  Murat,  who  succci^^ 
luiQy  confirmed  M.  Paisieli.o  in  alUiis  emplojmRnts. 

At  (lif  \iintt  of  the  EiapcujTn  marriairc  with  her  Imperial  anil 
Aajal  iiighne&s  the  ArcU  luchess  of  Austria,  M.  Fauibvlo. 
thought  it  his  duty  to  present  Wis  Majesty  with  a  aacred  compositioo^ 
wad  ta  leiLfio  of  hb  thauiisi  hit  Majettj  eaiit  him  a  pnteat  of  fimr 
tbootaad  ffanoB,  which  waiaoconpanicd  with  a  latter,  addicitad  t« 
Itef  iirom  tho  GtMd  HaieM  of  tht  pabce,  ooataining  the  admow* 
UigmmB  of  his  Mi^y. 

Besides  the  offices  already  spohen  of  !iff.  PAlstti.LO  Is  chapel*, 
master  of  the  cathedml  oi  Xaph's,  for  which  lie  has  cuinpospil  several  . 
8ervic'  i»a//a  Pulislruia,  he  is  also  chapel-master  to  the  mutucipality* 
He  hits  composed  fir  different  rcligiou?  Iiouses,  now  destroyed,  a 
graat  number  of  offices,  such  aa  three  masses  for  two  choirs,  two 
masses  for  five  voicesi  three  masses  for  foar  Toioea,  two  iMxiU  foe 
ter  voictiv  thfre  molctls  Ibr  two  €hoin»  lii;  rootetta  for  fbar  Totoes, 
a  Mktfm  for  five  tohceiy  aflb  PalMrhm,  with  an  acccompantmeiiC 
Ibr  a  fioloacello  and  loaory  a  CkHalui^  bcitdai  tbrae  eaatatas  for  a 
tiagir  voico,  hr  aaateotv,  four  nottunioe  for  two  ToiceS}  tix  eon* 
oeHos  for  the  piano  forte,  compofsed  expressly  for  the  infanta  Prin* 
ettS  ol  Parma,  arterwardn  Quccfj  uf  SjjcUn,  (wife  of  Charles  I  V.} 

M.  Paisibllo  is  the  first  who  introduced  the  tenor  into  the  comi# 
theatres  of  Naples ',  nn  instrument  which  was  not  at  ail  in  use.  Tic  is 
also  the  first  who  brought  into  tiiese  tliealrca  and  the  churchei  the 
use  of  concerted  bassoons  and  clarinets. 

It  was  he  who  (ooIl  off  tho  prohibttioa  of  applaoding  in  the  thea^ 
Im  af  Saa  Cariotynaseiaaodoompotflfi;  the  King  set  the  exampk 
hy  appiaodiag  an  air  iiiag  hj  Gaelo  Raima,  in  the  opern  of 

II.  PAiauLLQ  hat  been  naaMd  a  mamber  of  many  learned  iocie<; 
tieS|  each  as  of  the  Napoleon  Academy,  of  Lncca,  the  Italuin  Aca* 
dejoyy  sittiag  at  Livoucae,  aiid  tke  society  of  the  Ciiild^ca 
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\  Apollo,  al  Paris.   On  the  30iU  of  F3ccciiiber,  ISOP,  lie  was  eieeicd 
ao  associate  of  thelnsUtutioii  of  France. 

Amon^  the  numerous  works  of  which  we  have  given  the  list,  there  . 
m  many  which  hare  had  gfeneral  sucoesti  tad  which  h«ve  been  and'* 
mte  still  fPerflirmed  in  the  principal  theatres  of  Eaiope.  The  follow- 
iiigare*aniong  the  comic  operas  t^La  BeseofoM,  Le  DmCotdrnm,' 
IlRiTMdora^IlBarhieredi  Smglkt^  II  IkrbomalMeoriOi  D.A»' 
tMsB  GumpOnoney  La  Modkftt  mi^^ifaMeey  I  Zin^ari  in  fieray  Dai^ 
ytuto  il  vero-,  Ij  'ms;nnno  fr/irfy  f^Arabo  cortese^  L'Amor  conliasUUOy 
Jf/  Tttmhutro  f/o'fin/h),  Im paz'ifi  per  amort,  h\bmorentc  forluHQla,  11 
fi}a(rtiiionti>  tuasjittlaloy  La  f^rnn  P(ulromi^  I  i'lhsofi  imaginariy  Ijt 
f^arr  *ri  ncrosfy       Grolta  di  Trojhnio.    Amaiigtlie  serious  operas— • 
JLa  diffnlladi  Dnrioy  V  Effridoj  11  Pirroy  La  SUtctiy  VAmtigoHO,: 
I-jucinda  ed  Armifforo^  J/(}lympiade,  11  Demetrio^  L/Andromaca,  Im. 
Fedntf  Caitme  in  UUcOf  J  giuoehi,  itAgrigmUf,  Among  the  works  ibc 
the  church— Xa  Pasthne.  the  mass  for  two  choiiSi  the  Te  Dtmn,  theC 
motetls  imd  fonenl  symphonies* 

Although  the  edd  and  tiresome  poem  of  Protfrpme  yery  much* 
ffijnriKl  the  sUctTM  of  the  music  in  France,  where,  in  (he  eyes  of  the 
public,  tlic  poem  decides  (he  snccessof  an  opera,  M.  Paisiello  tlniik* 
that  this  \voi  k,  (ran>1atrd  iiiio  iiaiiaU}  will  increase  those  on  wiucil 
h'm  reputation  him  been  loUDiled. 

■  To  Complete  the  account  M.  Faisiello  h»s  thus  rendered  of  himself, 
some  remarks  on  the  nature  of  his  talentsji  and  on  those  qualities 
ti  hich  characterised  hun  are  merely  neoeasary.  To  do  this  in  few 
%ords,  they  aie  fertility  of  inycn(bn>  an  eztiaordinaiy  and  liappy 
facility  of  finding  subjects  full  both  of  nature  and  originality,  a  talent- 
tinicjue  In  developing  them  by  (he  ivsonlbes  of  melody,  and  embel*> 
Tithing  (Iieni  by  interesting  de(ail«j,  an  arrangement  always  full  of 
fanr.y  and  learning,  a  laslc,  grace,  and  frcslnicss  of  melody  by  ivhicli 
In;  Ui\s  far  surpassed  all  other  composers,  and  has  been  a  model  to 
tliose  who  liave  laboured  after  him.  His  composition  always  very 
simple,  and  divested  of  all  affoctaflon  of  learning;  is  not  only  ex* 
tremely  correct,  but  exceedingly  elegant,  and  Lis  accompaniments^ 
always,  very  dear,  are  at  the  same  time.briiliant  and  full  of  elfisot*. 
With  n*gard  to  expression,  although  simplicity  seems  (o  be  its  prin* 
tipal  and  ruling  character,  it  is  not  less  true  that  he  knows  perfectly 
flow  to  introdnce  variety,  to  seize  on  the  diflereht' methods  of  pnK' 
educing  effect,  and  to  pass  from  the  comic,  from  the  simple  and  un« 
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^(Sm^^  to  the  pathetic,  to  the  majefttici  aod  even  to  the  tfirribJe, 
-^itbout  losing  that  gmoe  nod  elegMce,  from  wliicd  it  appenri  im* 
-potaable  Ibr  him  to  dc|»ft. 

.  Soeh  are  ike  qtifilitin  which  have  obtained  M.  PaitieOo  the  taf** 
firaget  ftf  alt,  both  Ihoee  of  the  public  and  of  amaletm,  ae  well  m 
thoie  of  the  learned  ami  of  maalen* 

No  composer  could  at  any  time  have  been  more  iintyersnlly  nd« 

mired,  souglit,  appl  imlcd ,  and  sung  in  all  tlie  ii:ilioiii>  i>l  JLurop©, 
uof  iiave  better  dtihervcd  Uic  dlslingiiished  receptioji  liis  works  liavo 
cvf*ry  where  met.  No  one  has  jnore  onjoyed  snrh  Jiniversiil  sncccse, 
Fiaced  at  the  same  time  among  the  most  delighttuluulhorB  and  amon|p 
the  finest  chissics,  he  has  received  the  homagie  of  hii  Ugj^  twl  bM 
wur^  to  himNlf  thai  of  iKMterity* 


PRELIMINARY  REBURKS  ON  BASS  SINGING. 

Our  two  first  numbers  contained  a  detailed  analjrsia  of  tenor  aiul 
soprano  linging,  aa  exhibited  in  the  highest  examples  this  oonntrj- 
has  known  daring  the  memory  of  those  of  the  present  limes.  We 
shall  now  proceed  towards  the  completion  of  the  series,  by  some  aor 
count  of  the  progress  of  bass  singing  during  the  same  period.  Btit 
before  "we  attempt  to  illustrate  as  heretofore,  by  character,  it  appears 
to  lu:  necessary  to  pretix  sonic  account  of  tlie  cliaii^es  which  this 
department  ot  public  suigiug  has  undergone,  as  welt  asoi  the  btale  m 
which  we  now  tind  it. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  era,  the  airs  selected  for  basses  in 
the  principal  concerts  of  the  metropolis  were  principally  frbm  tlio 
works  of  Han DBL,  After  so  much  has  been  everywhere  written 
upon  the  si  jle  of  this  master,  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  enter  upon 
any  lemaks  lelatiTO  to  what  ought  to  be  so  thoroughly  understood ; 
but  nevertheless  a  short  notice  is  indispensible* 

•  It  is  principally  to  be  observed,  that  Hakdbl  wrote  for  particular 
singers,  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  adnjit  Iiimself  to  their  capa- 
cities; we  shall  have  reason  to  perceive  tli  il  binulai  circnm^tnnccs 
operating  upon  otiicr  c<*aiposers,  have  produced  very  sing-nlnr  ;*!kI 
Tery  coj^Uory  eilcc^s*   His  bass  songs  were  wxittQu  ia  a  flowing  and 
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foWtthly  but  mecbamcal  aiKl  hearj  style.  He  endrarotired  to  iofus^ 
KfhtaMi  bjr  divisions  rather  tlw«  by  meMy,  Mid  Ibe  whole  cast  of 
tbeie  airs  are  roiled  to  the  poaderooi  anfl  mgb  ttagaMoeaee  eC 
gtttttine  ban  Toioet  ntgrmiwnfm  and  ekfanglb^  in  Hm  lower  toaea 
evpectally.  HAaaafr'i  bast  wngs  of  touehinif  aealhMat,  of  wbM 
Tmn  iudk  at  (aider  Falken  sM^*  and  Horn  MMMiig'  my  poUrmdhmf 
arc  cxampl<**»,  tboiigh  beaatNbl  ia  point  of  asrtody  to  modefii  eam, 
seem  wanting  m  llie  grace  and  tendi.'rncss  which  alotic  can  enable 
bass  voices  to  aff(»ct  the  hearer.  They  are  too  sombre.  While  on 
the  contrary,  such  son^s  ns  RrDrn^re  Timotheits  crirsjt  Honor  and 
armsyi  and  See  the  racing  Jlanies  arUcyZ.  though  composed  with  pro- 
digious energy  in  the  declamatory  parts,  are  somewhat  ctKirse  m 
dfoci  from  the  dry,  mechanical  formatioa  of  the  dtriskms  of  whieb 
they  are  lo  materially  made  np*  These  two  epecie%  howeveri  give 
Us  tbe  most  forcible  examplea  of  the  |;eneiat  manner  in  whioboov 
grcateit  genias  thought  it  best  to  compose  for  this  kind  of  voice.  Wo 
beg  to  be  understood  now  to  speak  generally,  for  there  are  paitico* 
lar  instances  which  cannot  be  classed  with  either  of  ihvsc..  Three  of 
the  airs  in  the  Mesxinh  stand  alone.  They  mix  both  the  cantabile 
and  passages  of  division  in  n  mHnncr  as  extraordififiry  as  full,  ri<jh, 
and  expressive.  Bui  wfto  may  abide  the  da^  of  his  comings  is  a  meittdy 
aboanding  witli  very  chaste  and  impassioned  etoquence.  The  recita* 
t(re  and  air,  For  behold  darkness:  ^hall  cvccr  ike  mrikf  and  The  peoplt 
Mol  walkedf  aie  written  in  a  tty ie  of  oarioai,  and  we  «My  «y  feUdt^ 
0ns  adaptation,  which  bes  never  been  eqnalledt  and  will  earlaiiltf 
never  be  surpassed.  To  crown  tbe  magniicenoe,  graiideari  and  bo* 
If  mntty  of  the  part  HAJinei*  but  as&igned  to  hii  basa in  Ibie  the  meal 
inspired  of  his  works,  comes  I'he  Tnmpei  shall  tomtd,  a  song  of  an 
expression  so  matchlessand  unearthly,  (hat  it  conveys  lix.*  Ian£»'iiage  of 
the  moiit  awful  prophecy  which  waits  upon  mortality,  In  >oun(ls  not 
less  impressive  and  heart-piercing  th  tn  the  sacred  words  thcntsc^Tes* 
Xiie  mioor  luovcment  is  U>  our  appa^lienston  so  infiailely  simply 
yet  so  imposing-  in  its  structure,  that  it  always  seems  to  us  as  if  Haw* 
Ubi*  bad  reached  the  atmost  intensity  of  thought  and  Idling  in  iii^ 
eontposiltonof  the  law  ban  whidi  it  contains.  It  is  ilot  at  iH  bdanr 
the  hater  part  of  /  imm  IhM  my  Rffkmtr  ihUhf  and  «w  know  of 
tMk  reqoiriug  more  a  sublime  uodeistanding  of  tbe  wfania  oombkHd 


*  Z>ih*rsk.     4  S«»p99n.     X  Akiander's  feast.     If  Joifc^ 
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fltloquenco  of  the  art  Uiat  is  imiispoiisible  to  the  execution  of  this  ton^. 
From  ihiHf  perhaps  the  highest  of  all  H  andrl's  coiii|M}«itions  ftir  i| 
'  "hUSf  wo  nOLf  migrate  to  the  b(>aQtif«il  an<i  iini(|iie  chronmtio  80ft|^  tQ 
the  ihUkigem  Te  DemUf  ^  VontkMfe^  O  i^wd^  $o  kekp  mikiadof 
MMotU  fli|**  ezbibiiiiig  o  lew  end  moie  inteieiliiij;  manner  of  pa4 
Iketle  writing.  Tbk  aod  ^PFken  tkou  tttokat  ypan  theeio  tkHwr mrni^ 
(intlie  same  piece)  aie  almott  the  only  inifancee  of  en  approioli  tA 
that  fttyle  of  writing  for  basses,  which  now  prevails  both  in  Itily^ 
Gcrra  iiiy,  and  England.  Of  (h<'  lii^liter  manner  ofdivisoti  wliich  we 
have  8(>oken  of  above  "  The  God  ufluiltlc  f^mls  thr  bloodi/  flefd^**ift  Vr-* 
CMifs,*  is  a  sufficient  specimen.  If  wcttirfi  to  hi^  opet  tN,  Sorge  in* 
fmsia^**  ^^Nasce  al  BoteOf"  aod  Dei  mmmcciar  del  veata^**  Bhew  ne 
Ike  genius  of  these  conipoeittons. 

Sooii  was  theacliooi  in  wbioh  the  base  ilogeie  htm  the  time  of 
Mavml  Io  the  appcnranoe  of  the  works  of  Haroit  in  this  conntrjf 
'Weiw  prineipallj  tiatned.  The/  naturall j  became  ponetAili  Mieroit, 
and  what  waa  then  called  tcientilic,  but  their  execation  wou  tl  be 
frave  father  tban  i(Miching,  mechanieally  ttrkt  and  ttately  mther 
than  airy  or  ngite,  or  refintnl.  Da.  BnawBr,  in  his  history  nf  the 
comniemoraUort  of  Handel,  at  Wtstimiist  T  Abbey,  aiiti  t'le  Pan* 
thcon,  speaks  only  of  the  flc.rihiliti/  and  compass  of  SiGNOR  T^scAi 
who  ^ung  the  bass  purts.  Tltoi»e  now  living  wlio  beard  him  (iicrei 
eeiiskler  that  liia  voice  was  rough  but  powerful,  and  his  man  net 
keftvj.  The  ray  fint  beat  ainger  of  note  we  remerolier  wai  Mb« 
Sali,  io  iong  one  of  the  genllemeD  of  (be  chapel,  who  had  a  sound 
e0ioei  bi«t  whoae  nanner  would  now  be  esteemed  neither  Sni^h4*d  not 
■Acting,  Me,  MBasDtf  H|f  of  Ltferpoolf  was  the  neit  in  our  rrcoU 

*  There  Is  in  this  oratorio  one  of  Haxdel^s  finest  bus  senga  Oh  Jove  wh^i 
'  iand  is  thisy  whifh  wc  hrH^vr  i-^  alnio^^t  utuittempted  since  Havdel's  tiii.i-.  Wo 
Beter  beard  of  but  oik-  instance  whrre  it  was  tried.  This  was  at  a  provincial 
aMeting  by  a  profiuctal  organist^  who  waii  m>  overpowed  by  the  pra(!t|{ious 
Wright  of  accorapaniineDt,  that  after  a  frdtlew  andeatoor  to  lustiiti  a  few 
bars,  he  foand  h'nnspir  completely  overawed,  lad  hesst  down  and  left  the  song 
uofinished.  *'  0  Godoffruth^^'  in  lieUhutzar^  a  sonj^  iipv.t  sung,  i«amn'ia;st 
the  most  magni^iit  Handel  ever  vrrote,  and  ia  a  aiauuer  diUjering oi^eriaUy 
from  his  common  wridug  for  basses. 

i  This  aiflgir  made  bat  one  attempt  hi  tjondoa,  (at  the  LsnteiaMaB  wa  be« 
Here,  for  ne  speak  upon  traditkNi|)  when  be  was  so  overcome  by  Us  feai  (hat 
1?tpr;iny  cried  lnst'»rul  of  sung  amidst  the  hisses  of  (hf  au  'i*Mtrf .  II  •  had 
iidiwithfttanding,  much  merit,  and  was  hijthly  esteemed  at  Livt  r{>ool  atui  other 
fiwiiieial  meetings  where  be  assiited,   H'u  figure  was  very  lar^e  and  uncouth^ 

«idhis  fealares  hard  iodfi^g|Ml» 
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lection.  The  tone  of  his  voice  was  by  lar  the  most  intere>f}ng  of  any 
bass  hiii^^cr  wc  cvrr  knew,  and  liis  power  was  very  great  ajui  imixising". 
CiiAnLRs  Hamster  was  ilii^e  about  tlie  same  period,  (he  luutit  ia 
estimatiou  at  tiu:  Uieatrt>8,  and  li is  voice  and  his  style  were  alike  po«« 
ciful  by  nature  nod  feeling,  though  rough  and  uiifNilished.  lie 
gmCAATBa*8  very  epiriled  descriptioa  of  asaa  figlity-'^Sitamjld 
jfwt  gmu  kemrti  tf  odfr/*  with  a  oormpoodiiif  «iiiaatiai|d— 9 
8HIBI.D  wrote  "  The  Wotf  Ibr  bin.  It  wm  a  freqneat  cnitaBi  with 
Ba  VI9TBB  to  iatiodttce  a  very  few  notet  of  hii  brilliaat  lakette*  iolo 
ooatrait  with  his  low  toaet.  He  did  this  in  the  cloeing  passage 
the  slow  movement  of  The  fVolf^  and  also  in  various  parts  ol  CupU 
Machcath's  songs  iji  TIll  Beggar  s  Opera. 

Tl#e  state  of  bass  singing  must  be  thus  accounted  at  a  low  ebb,- 
and  Dr.  Bijenev,  in  his  narrative  ot  the  commemoration,  uses  an 
expression,  which  amounts  to  an  admiasioo,  that  he  considered  tliis 
branch  of  vocal  science  to  ha?e  sank  from  its  form  r  Irvel.  Speaks 
ing  of  Ntuce  ol  Bosco"  he  sajs»  it  was  coanposed  for  Mobyao«a>^ 
if  01  one  of  the  most  celebrated  bast  sii^n  in  HAiioait^s  senriccy 
iHien  that  species  of  voioe  wot  monin  ftMom^  ntAptrkafis  more  mil* 
Uoatei  (htm  el  present.**'  These  recessions  or  intermissions  of  public 
opinion  with  respect  to  particular  parts  of  science,  their  enjoyment 
or  their  a|)pUcation,  makes  uji  ;i  portion  oniiat  lulerniifialjle  \  aricty 
IRrhich  it  has  pleased  Divine  i'fovnU  iice  to  implant  in  onr  own  dis- 
positions, as  well  as  in  the  nature  of  all  other  things,  to  diversity  and 
augment  the  lot  of  human  ha])pines8.  About  the  very  moment  >iheii 
the  historian  thus  gimus  to  know  that  bass  singen  had  probabljr 
fallen  off  from  former  excellence  a  perfiwmer  wasTising,  wiio  waa 
to  renew  in  a  far  greater  degree  the  public  vegard  towards  this 
department,  and  a  composer  was  about  to  gi?e  birth  to  a  totally  new 
mode  of  writing  for  the  voicei  which  has  contributed  to  place  the^ 
hitherto  dnll  and  mechanical  bass,  nearly  upon  a  lev^d  with  tho' 
powerful,  brilliant,  and  impressive  tenor.  The  first  of  these  was 
Mr.  Bartleman,  of  whom  it  is  our  desii^n  to  speak  particularly, 
and  in  detail.  The  last  is  Joseph  Haydn,  who  has  imparted  to 
bis  airs  lor  the  bass^  a  character  of  grace,  clcgtincey  suavity,  and  cap- 

♦  Banhtlr  used  to  play  Signor  AripnelU  in  the  farce  of  the  Son  in  lavcy  in 
«  falM*tte  throughout,  and  suug  '^frfi/er/MfrleJ/roiii /Atf  in  IpiiCalionoCtbs- 
poer  ewtilsted  beio^  who  were  not  then  banished  from  our  Italian  Open.-* 
KosELLi  w]m>  appeaired  m  1779  was  tile  la&t  of  tlioiii«  
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UvttUiMi  in  ilie  part  be  assigns  to  Jflapkaei  in  The  Creation^  whicU: 
iwdera  tbal  voice  the  most  prominent  and  striking,  as  vielt  as  the 
m^Bt  fraquest  ia  tlio  OratoriQ.   We  have  U  oa  iiie  authority  of  the 
late  SioNOBA  ST0RAGB5  whe  was  at  VieaDa  at  the  timc^  we  believe^- 
thatthia  appaient  fitadilectliNi  arose  out  of  the.  casual  ioeideaf  of- 
their  being  nor  teaor  of  eminence  in  that  city,  but  a  bass  of  great 
finish  and  ezoellence,  wlien  HarDie  coin{)o<MHl  hii  immortal  work.-*  ' 
Whatever  may  have  beon  the  cause*,  the  effect  is  peculiarly  fori anate 
for  this  description  of  vocalists,  since  they  will  no  Ioh^-'t  be  doomed 
to  bear  the  bnrlen  of  the  orclirstr.i,  and  to  plod  mi  m  strains'*  full  of 
jicavmpss,"  and  uiieiitwined  by  those  embcUislfnouts  of  fancy,  which 
tas'c  had  so  long  allotted  to  companions  who  were  raised  titrough  a 
preference  of  composers  now  found  to  be  unjust,  to  the  rank  of  tape* 
lion  bj  an  incalculable  elevation.   Though  Pergolbsi  and  some 
ether  of  the  composers  for  the  Italian  Church  and  Opeca  had  mixed 
more  of  elfl|;ance  with  their  works  than  is  to  be  found  in  thoseof  H  any 
ML,  in  his  Oratorios  more  especially,  the  flow  of  melody  and  fine 
air,  which.  Baton  mtroduced,  appeared  to  create  snentiiely  new 
style.  Gvo Li B iiMi*  had  indeed  lightened  the  manner  of  his  writhige 

^  Picaas  Giretiusa,  soaef  Jaques  Gcolielw,  master  of  the  chapel  of 

the  Di  KE  OK  MoDENA,  wss  boHi  at  Massa  tU  Carrara,  He  studied  musie 
under  his  father  til!  h'^  w  is  18,  when  he  \ri«;  sent  to  th<'  con>.orv;itnrv  of  J^ortf- 
lo,  at  Naples,  The  celebrated  Durante  then  directed  this  school,  from  whance 
riccisi,  Saccuimi,  Cimauosa,  Maio,  Teajetta,  Paisi£llo,  &c.  hare 
issued. 

C I  r.  F  telmi  did  notannoun<%  any  great  disposition  for  music,  bat  Duaaan 

Mibjected  him  to  the  dry  studies  of  coiiMterpoint  and  composition.  We  !c>ft  the 
conservatory  at  the  age  of  28,  and  comjKisofl,  nearly  directly,  for  the  principal 
theatres  of  Italy,  Coiaic  and  Serious  Operas,  in  both  of  wUch  he  succeeded 
tqnally  well.  He  was  sent  for  to  Vienna,  to  Madrid,  to  London,  and  vetnm«> . 
ed  to  Naples,  bein^  then  in  his  50th  year.  It  wa^  at  this  epoch  that  his  fa-  * 
cutties  ar;juir<^d  their  greatest  activity,  and  that  liis  genius  shed  it-  i^*"  atest 
lustre,  lie  found  the  theatre  at  Naples  occupied  by  the  great  talents  of 
PAisiEf.LO  and  CtwAaosA,  who  there  disputed  the  palm.  He  rerenged  Jiim* 
self  nobly  on  the  latter,  of  whom  he  had  cause  to  complain.  He  opposed  a 
work  to  each  work  of  his  aiUertary,  and  (■on^^t  intly  conquered  him. 

Poi'i:  l*ius  VI  offered  Gugmklmi,  in  1793,  the  situation  of  ni.istT  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  Peter.  This  retreat  gave  him  (then  65)  an  opportuiuiy  ot  dis- 
tiflgnishtng  himself  in  church  music. 

GuQLICLMrs  works  arc  reckoned  at  morr  than  two  hundred.  The  best  arc 
the  operas  of  I.e  Due  Gemelle^  La  PiutorcUa  Nobile^  and  amntig  his  oratorio?, 
f.n  Mortc  (tOloffr)u\  and  Deboau  Zingarelli  looked  upon  this  last  a>«  the 
chef  (Ptjeuvrc  of  GtJui.i  elmi.  Musicians  discover  in  this  composer  simple  ami 
ck^gant  melodies,  a  dear  and  supported  harmony,  aad  whole  pieces  fiott  of  £in<y 
and  orij;ina!ity. 

lie  died  on  Uu:  1 9Ui-of  November,  1 804,  in  hb  77th  ysir*  * 
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for  the  basMS  a«  well  asCiMARO^A,*  PAisitLLo,  and  other  Itafiant 
of  ihit  NeapulitansclioollKe  pupils  of  Durante.  Biitto  FlAVBiibd* 
kfif^  ihr  pit'ttliar  refitMNnenl  which  niffioed  wholly  lo  ehMfsetheniM* 
nor,  from  exidleneiti  mefHy  meohanictU  toitnmg)  iniprmsive,  aii 
delicftle  oxpfmioii.  What  thtm  and  olhor  oompoitn  haw  doM 
U  small  defnchod  parls,  hr  did  an  a  whole  Hi*  eombineil,  oonoentm* 
ted, &  produerd  an  enf ir0  charecfer,  (his  Raphael)  which  wercntow 
to  say  will  cbtabiibli  for  ever  the  practice  or  alioCting  to  bab:>  voices 

♦  Dominica  CtMARcA  was  born  at  Ni^)les  in  1754,  ami  rfied  at  FenkS 
Ofl  the  lltk  of  Jaguar),  1801,  hardly  46  year»  old.  He  reoeived  his  &nt 
lenoRs  in  iiiuaac  from  Aprili,  and  entered  the  oonaenrstery  of  Lore#to,  where 

he  studied  the  principles  of  the  school  of  Duraicte.  In  1787  he  went  hi 
Pf»tor<«burgh,  by  the  cnniinand  of  the  Frnpross  Cathprine  11.  to  rotnpnsn  some 
Ofkeras,  The  ioUowing  are  those  which  he  compc^d  in  Ital/t  aud  nhich  have 
heen  enthUitUstically  applauded  in  all  the  European  theatres* 

f/Uidimiu  in  Londtn,  1779,  ti  CmiOUoy  t  duB  Baroniy  OS  Mmki  gmemt^ 
tl pitiore  paregtnoy  l7fVl ;  Iriaserte  Ji MetOMifisio^  1785  ;  //  Fakgname^  1785, 
I dtia  sUjfmotH Conte,  1786;  yohdimiro^  La  Ballerina  amanfr^  Lc  irawe  ile!u,^c^ 
1787/  fJ'impreturio  in  angmti^y  H  creduloy  H  marHo  deupcratOy  li  jumUua 
hwrba^H  \f9»i  tt  eonvMo  S  Fkfr&y  1789;  €fiimtiiita  e  f^rtuwdmie^  La  Vi^ 
itmeU0  rwMopidkffa,  Le  t^tmie  JUiilmiy  1700  ;  //  matrimamo  aegreiOy  179S/ 
/  fraci  nnianft\  Jl  mnfrimotu'o  per  su$surio;  La  FetieUtf  L'Olimpuuky  Utth 
^JizhfC  '/ft-a  no^  17'JJ/  GU  amanie  coinki\  1797  ;  Gl>Orrni. 
\  IlUh-  last  comic  opera  of  Cimarosa  is  L'tiuuruticiitc  jorlunato,  represented 
ai  Venice  in  1800.  Artemisia  was  never  finished.  The  first  act  only  was 
composed  by  Cimaro8A{  other  con)po<;prs  hare  endeavoured  to  add  to  it  the 
two  lo^t,  but  s\  Khout  «urcr<(s.  The  public  caused  the  curtain  to  be  dropped  itt 
the  ii>ictdle  of  the  srcond  act. 

the  operas  of  Cimarosa  are  celebrated  for  their  invention^  the  originaU- 
hr  of  the  ideas,  the  richness  of  the  accompaniments,  and  the  dlspositfoo  of  the 
eSlfects  of  the  scene,  and  particularly  in  the  buffo  style.  The  principal  part  of 
hl)>  i»V-rt««  arc  di  prima  intcrzionc  (first  thoughts).  One  feels  in  hearing  each 
piece,  that  they  have  brpu  coniposod,  as  it  wrrr.  at  a  stroke.  The  enthusiasm 
With  which  //  matrimonio  segreto  was  received,  caiiuot  be  conceived.  In  one 
word,  this  worli  fixed  the  mobility  of  the  Italians* 
.  CiMARO<«A  presided  Rt  the  piano  at  Am  theatre  of  Kaples  daring  the  first 
RCTcn  rcprosontations,  a  ctrciTnistance  nevor  b<»forp  known.  At  Vi<  nnn, 
the  Emperor  being  present  at  the  first  representation,  inritcd  the  singers 
and  musicians  to  a  banquet,  and  on  the  same  evening  sent  them  back  to  the 
Ibetrtre,  where  they  performed  the  piece  a  second  time. 

*  Many  traits  of  modesty  are  related,  which  added  to  the  glory  of  this  great 
T]in>uian,  A  painter  wi«^hing  to  Hatter  him,  th;jt  hr  looked  upon  Iiim  as 
supi  rior  to  MozART.  iVIe,  Sir  I  replied  he  rather  ru(iely,  what  woiUd  you  say 
|o  a  man  wbp  told  you  that  yen  were  snperior  to  RAra%iL? 

'  Amateurs  are  dirided  between  MoSART  and  CiMAROSA,  considered  as  dMu 
matic  coniposer«i.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  one  (la>  asked  Gretrt, 
nhat  wa"-  the  illfleietice  brtwren  thrm  ?  Sire,  replietl  Ghetuv,  CimakosA 
putf;  the  statute  on  the  theatre  and  the.  pedestal  in  the  orchestra,  instead  of 
\|i  hich  Moz A&x  f  uts  the  statue  iu  th^  of chestra  ^nd  the  |>edestil  9a  the  thcKUTt 
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ptm§»f/tgjnMtm\  meiodj,  and  such  m  will  allow  of  conndenriil* 
•pmiftaaeain  oniMMt.  Aiiotliercif€um«fattoc  which  mm  toreXbUy 
fMOMwml  hu  MtpfoTMieaftft  to  our  dottntrymaft  kn  been,  Ihit  tb^ 
cn»  in  AD  BngKsli  diMl.  We  coiuider  the  Oratorio  as  almcMl 
iadtgenoiM  hera^  aad  if  il  be  Bot  absolately  so,  there  w  no  sort  of 
compasHiea  thift  hm  been  so  «fld  or  so  iitiifwrMl  a  fiiTorife  with  tho 
Bfiti?ih  public.  OpernsaiKl  Ballads  flrmrish  iintl  clcc  iv^;  even  thasa 
f'«r  a  time  the  most  [lopular^  but  the  Oratorio  hm  liiUicrto  survirCtl 
amidbt  every  vaf  iel^  ot  scteoce,  and  every  change  of  fashion  and 
Ofkinton. 

Perhaps  it  is  (o  a  cause,  similar  to  thnt  whioh  originaUjr  turned 
the  atteatioa  of  the  German  Orphe.is  to  a  new  st  vie  of  cmbellUh* 
Mutt  foft  the  biiB,  that  we  may  attrUmte  the  beaatitiit  compoa&tioQa 
of  Dr.  Galuott,  Db.  GaoreR)  and  Ma.  Biirop  for  that  vole#, 
nito  appear  to  have  loNo wed  in  the  path  that  Hatow  marked  oat. 
Hough  eadk  of  owr  conntryinen  have  pfeeerred  hit  o^^n  liao  of  ori* 
fff!Tiili<y,  fitttinci  and  separate.    Haydw  himself  scarcely  excfpted, 
we  kiiov?  of  no  author  who  lias  [iroduced  suJi  »ong9  VL&^^Angelof  life* 
and  "  Tiies€  as  they  cJuwgr'''  hy  tlie  former,  not  to  enumerate  the 
glorimts  basses  with  vthich  his  gk:€8  abound.    Tliese  wci  e  probably 
elKited  by  the  powers  of  Ma.  Bartlbmai^t,  as  well  as  by  the  da&ira 
which  composers  could  not  fail  ti>  have  of  engaging  the  popularly 
of  m  finvoarite  a  singer  in  the  perfornmaoe  of  their  works,  and  the 
o^Kgafion  hae  ia  a  neaeave  beea  redpracaled,  for  if  the  taleete  of 
Mb*  BBBtLBMaB  bertowed  a  sBpertor  Instre  apoa  soi^  of  ia 
pnrOt  deliglitfiil)  original,  and  exprviriTe  a  cast,  by  the  agency  of 
the  powerftri  apprehenaiott  with  which  he  entered  Info  the  idean  of 
the  composer,  by  the  energy  and  polish  with  whieh  he  sung.  ThM 
productions  of  English  genius,  we  very  truly  assert,  have  assisted 
mainlv  in  diversifying  a  style,  bv  which  it  had  been  always  tomid 
difficult  to  retain  the  public  attention  and  regard, and  in  tixiii;^  in  tho 
general  mind  a  firmer  acquaintance  with  a  new  and  more  captiva- 
ting grace  of  BMUiner^  than  ha  oonld  have  ever  done  by  his  manner 
of  singing  Uabdel  or  PvEOBLLy  however  ezcellent  it  iatrinsicallj 
ibay  be. 

These  amy  be  laekooed  amoog  the  triamphs  of  German  and 
English  fflflsie,  and  perhaps  so  far  as  national  style  n  conoemod, 
they  are  not  among  the  least.  We  cannot  ventare  to  compare  any 
modern  instance  of  the  advance  i»art  witjh  those  of  Da.  Callcott*^ 
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in^he  song^  v,c  iiave  above  cited,  and  in  such  glees  as,  fVhg  centet 
so  dark  *'  and  "  '^eaec  to  the  souls  of  the  kefoct-**  •  Ma.  STBTBirt  ta 

Some  of  tnjf  heroes  are  tow**  has  gone  along  nearijr  pauikie  eqtae 
tvidi  th«  Doctor)  and  Ma.  HoaiLar  -haet  since  that,  ezoeedad 
almoil  tftry  other  writer  in  (he  delicacj  of  ezpraaaioO}  and  the  iae 
Ibwtnf  melody  ofhis  glees.*  Bat  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  Is  a 
species  of  composition)  in  vhich  the  English  have  eminently  excel- 
led, and  which  has  abouL  i(,  really  more  ot  the  iriip  unborrowed  na- 
tionality, than  any  other.  In  ihrse  pi»:cP5  (he  bn^s  ap^eara  almost 
tmiformly  in  hi>!  new  chiuncirx^  and  iu  the  commanding  place  and 
authority  now  conceded  to  bim^  ' 

Bat  while  fhe  English  music  has  thus  attained  a  rank  not  before 
luiown^  and  does  indeed  owe  to  these,  its  later  presermsi  all  the 
distinction  that  fiematns  to  national  oom|xMiers  in  our  concerts, 
iKfVdties  at  present,  perhaps  the  most  fMhinab1e»  hare  made  their 
way  to  the  oichestra.  These  are  the  .songs  and  concerted  pieces  of 
the  Italian  Comic  Opem*  For  the  last  two  or  three  years  scarcely 
a'misoellaneons  bill  has  been  seen  in  the  metropolis,  that  has  not 
drawn  nearly  a  inoidy  of  its  coiitonls  from  lliis  suuic^*.  At  the 
momont  we  are  writing,  a  newspaper  lies  before  us,  announcing  the 
iflonstmus  anomaly  of  Signor  A.viiiaoGETTi  singing  the  sonjj  of 
**JVb/i  piuandrai'"  Uoni  MozAnx's  Gouiic  Opera  of  Figaro^  in  the 
course  of  an  Orahrio  at  Drun/-tane  TheiUre^  while  this  amu^cmeai 
is  sabstitutiog  for  the  regular  drtmsi  daring  the  season  of  Lenl^ 
We  cannot  select  a  case^  which  so  pointedly  marks  the  growing 
tntt^  for  nothing  can  be  more  repugnant  to  the  propriety  and  feeling, 
trhich  we  should  be  induced  to  pre-supposci  would  govern  the 
Eolcciion  upon  such  an  occasion.t  These  songs  and  duetts  are 
generally  for  a  bass  voice,  and  they  have  been  rendered  more  popular 
by  the  delijs:htfiil  ronjuiitt  execution  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Lacv. 
Wc  say  more  pdpui ar,  fur  while  we  confess  the  prejudice,  we  cannot 
but  admit  that  there  is  undoubfcdiy  a  consrntanrous  fwlingof  cn- 
jo^iBeBti  that  never  liiils  to  accompany  .our  atteuiiou  to  a  fellow 

We  may  instance  "  Hi;  Celiacs  arbour^^  a  composition,  i^hich  in  the  cx- 
ttrcTTsiTc  as  well  as  scientific  management  of  the  parts,  and  in  fhe  attributes  we 
hate  citdl,  is  eerlsinty  not  excell^  hy  any  writer,  ancient  or  modem. 

,  -f  TMs  reminds  us  that  at  a  sacred  performance  in  a  rounfrv  Cluin  h  in  Suf- 
fc^k,  sivrn  mom  than  ^0  years  ncn,  at  the  oiieningof  a  new  organ.  Kjcuard*, 
lato  of  the  B«tth  tht  Urc,  playrd  a  violin  concerto  upon  th€  well  known  air  of 
Coifiortl  CaM^y.  The  writer' was  presmi.  .  . 
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coaulr^maa,  in  preference  to  loreign'Ts.  \Vc  have  a  sort  of  vncfue 
irapression,  that  we  are  less  removed  in>ui  oative  liiibiis,  that  wo  aro 
more  at  home,  more  at  ease.  Mrs.  Lagv  has  long  been  ettaentd 
for  her  beautiful  pronuDGiatioa  ot  Italian,  and  ber  purity  of  maiiiMr* 
Mr.  Lacy  hwi  howefcr,  by  .study  in  Italy,  to  entiivly  mm^Mmi 
btttji  liie  laqgoagiB  and  tbe  style  of  singutgi  that  he  hat  appealed  f# 
aopcrior  adrantagf^  «v«d  by  the  lide  of  the  aiOitaiipRnred  IttUaat- 
irbo  hafe  vbitedoortboret.* 

Sach  ha?e  been  tbe  varietiee  vbteh  have  oontributed  to  fransmuta 
the  originally  heavy,  and  in  this  sense  monotonous  tone  of  baw 
•"*g'"ff>  the  polished,  affecting,  am!  f»raccful  luniincr,  which  at 
present enal>les  the  prrformcr  to  introduce  uhnosf  cvn^  species  of  or* 
Bamcnt  in  use,  where  sucfi  ornament  was  never  heard  belorc,  and  the 
legitimate  bass  voice  may  now  add  pallios  to  solcnmity,  lightneM 
power,  and  passages  of  el^ance  to  the  divisions,  to  which  iwcaaata 
a^  no  other  name  than  mechanical*  But  in  the  progrets  of  thei# 
metamof  phoseiy  there  has  been  no.  small  daqger  of  the  leat  and- 
genoine  bass  voioe  dUappearing  attejgetber.  For  inainraeh  at  the 
paisagei  of  eiqiressbn  and  ezecutbn,  which  corapoeecs,  eonsuUing 
a  pleasing^  more  perhaps  than  the  natural  defect,  have  now  allotted  to^ 
these  parts,  requiiwa  fiicility  which  at  first  appears  unatJainal  lt ,  5<j 
lighter  voices  have  been  substituted,  and  ahxiost  all  the  singcrK  wh#i 
have  sustained  bass  parts  of  lafc  years  v/itli  reputation,  have  been 
Barytones,  or  of  a  compass  which  i^ives  the  hio:h  notes  with  greater 
sweetness  and  case,  and  the  low  notes  wore  feebly^t  a  voice  in  short 
between  tenor  and  bass*  - 

♦  We  do  not  IMnk  ^  Opera  has  for  the  last  25  years  beep  at  all  famous  f«p 

its  basses.    Mouklli  was  about  that  thne  in  hii^h  repute,  but  he  could  not  b« 
said  to  be  a  good  orchestra  singer.    Rotedino  wa-s  po\verfiil,  f>ut  coarse 
uutinished,  and  Naldi  bad  almost  as  little  to  recommend  him  in  cpucert* 

t  In  the  werhsof  PuacsLLandCaorr,  wefiad  the hassparts descending  (o  C 
D,  and  In  some  anthems  eren  lower  notes  are,  we  believe,  to  be  found.  Now 
yre  obserTO,  that  even  whore  the  low  F  occurs,  tfip  compof-cr  generally  appends 
a  iittle  note  an  octave  higher  in  the  statl,  thus  itly  ailmitting  the  probability 
af  the  singer  net  being  able  to  sustain  the  lower  tone.  One  of  the  authems  ta 
which  we  allude  was  produced  by  a  ver  j  ciirloos  series  of  hicidenty  wMcb  Sr 
Jpliu  Hawkins  thus  relates  - 

The  KIng(Char!estIie  second)  had  ^ri^en  orders  for  building  a  y^clit,  which, 
as  soon  as  it  was  finished,  he  named  The  Fobbs  in  honour  of  (lie  Duchess  of 
Fmrtsniouth,  who,  we  may  suppose,  was  in  her  person  rather  full  aiul  plump. — 
The  sculptors  and  psintm  9pp\y  this  epithet  to  children,  and  say,  for  instance, 
of  ^  boys  of  FiAHMXMeo^  thai  they  are  fobby.  5oon  after  the  veuel  wa^ 
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The  cfianj'e  of  llie  pitch  in  Concerts  has  aUo  coutiributed  in  H 
Bieasure  lo  (liis  « nbstitiilion.  There  a  vory  few  real  hasses  that 
^oitkl  touch,  much  more  suklain,  the  u|)per  F,  witich  U  constjiiitl/ 
TCqaindy in  the  mimnd  voiot.  Pu bcsll  in  La  the  dreadful  engme$^ 
MONidttoG.  Handel  oonstaotljr  caniotikis  bam  to  H4VIMI 
wij  mid  J  tflikedy  and  Devcr  b«l  apon  a  pasMga  wbeie  forde  Ma 
Wamployad.  Saiata,  for  BAaBittBa,  oAca  mm  F  aad  G,  tiM 
ibrmcr  in  long  holding  passagesi  as  \n****j9  kmu  ikt  tkmger^ 
and  SroaAOB,  writing  ftr  SBDoaviCK>  employs  an  A  In  ona  af  hh 
tongs  in  the  Pirala*  Pa««  introdacea  a  O  alM  in  OeonM  e  buomo 
{Agnese)  a  j»ong  not  to  be  matclicJ,  except  from  PtRCBLL,  in  tha 
spirit,  pnthoSy  and  tfcin^itionH.  In  concerts,  Mr.  Wi  i  ch,  Mr. 
Bellamy,  and  e?en  Ma.  Hahtlema.m  himseU  must  be  classed 
ander  this  description.  Upon  the  stage,  Mr.  Sedoewick*  indrady 
Ibmhani  SToaAoa  prinoipall/  wrote>  had  a  most  wondeffal  voioo^ 
nbethar  ve  legard  tone,  compass,  or  powar.  Ma.  DaaaAa  also 
Uras  ramarkable  for  natural  endowmant.  Ma.  Tiifaar  who  bow 
assists  In  the  Oiatorios,  has  asoand  Irasa  Toioe,  bat  neithar  of  thesis 
latter  caa  be  said  to  have  reached  an^  very  high  degree  of  pubUo 
astimatioa*   The  onljr  legitimate  bass  siager  who  lias  appeared 

I  t  ji  irhoil  tl:c  king  made  a  party  to  ftail  In  tln>  \:\c\\{  Jomh  the  river,  and  round 
the  K(  iitish  coast :  and  to  keep  up  the  mirth  and  good  humour  of  the  company, 
Mr.  Go.«iTLiiio  (a  public  i>ingt*r  of  ^eat  repute)  wsis  requested  to  be  of  tkt 
number.  They  had  got  at  low  as  the  North  Foreland,  vbea  a  rioleiit  iteim 
arose,  iu  which  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York  were  necessitated,  lo  mder  te 
pre!>erTe  the  ressel,  to  hand  the&ails,  and  M  ork  like  comTnon  seamen :  by  good 
providence,  hoMXver,  they  escaprd  to  land:  hut  the  distress  they  woxv  in, 
made  an  impression  on  the  miikd  of  Mk.  (jostlixo,  which  was  never  efl'aced. 
Struck  with  a  jast  sense  of  the  deliTerance,  and  the  horror  of  the  soene  whleh 
he  had  hut  lately  viewed,  upon  his  return  to  London  he  selecti  d  from  the 
psalms  those  passages  which  declare  the  wonder?;  and  tcrron  of  dif  deep,  aiiJ 
givt^  (ht'm  ill  Pi'iicELL  to  compose  ax  an  anthem,  which  h*'  did,  ad.'pttn:^  it  >n 
peituluriv  to  the  compass  of  Mn.  GosTLixa^s  loicc,  which  was  a  deep  ba'^s, 
that  haraiy  any  person  bat  himself  was  dien.  or  has  since  been  able  to  sing  it, 
tut  the  King  did  not  li?e  to  bear  it :  this  antbi  though  nerer  printed,  is  well 
kiio^vn.  It  is  taken  from  the  107th  psalm  ;  the  fir^t  tv>o  verse?  of  the  antheui 
are  tho  23d  and  24th  of  the  psaim.  '-They  that  go  down  to  the  s*^a  in  phip*, 
and  occupy  business  in  great  waters.  ThcAi-  men  see  the  works  of  the  Lord, 
and  his  wondeis  in  the  deep."— (.Vrr  Joha  Havkiru^  itatory  of  Mutky  voL  4 
p.  SdO.) 

♦  Wp  once  heard  a  profc<:sional  singer  now  occupying  the  very  first  rank  In 
the  public  favor,  and  one  whose  experience  exceeds  that  of  any  other  U^iuij 
performer  in  England,  affirm  that  thisnuui's  Toice  waa  far  superior  to  any  he 
iHd  ever  beard  in  any  eoanlfy. 
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during  tbc  period,  the  events  of  which  wc  are  reciting,  and  who  hot 
*  risen  to  high  regard^  is  Ma.  Lact.  No  other  tingcr  has  the  smallo 
est  title  to  a  comparison  with  II  a.  BABtLBMAJf :  their  inerite  how« 
tftT,  rest  upon  very  distinct  groonds,  and  wtthoot  instituting  any 
iaTidioua  comparison,  we  shali  conclude  onr  article  by  an  exaniina* 
tion  of  their  several  excellencies,  after  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
before  analjzed  the  powers  of  the  greater  Tenor  and  Soprano 
gingers  of  this  oui  age. 

MR.  BARTLEMAN. 

It  will  not  be  disputed,  that  a  singer  who  could  win  his  waj  to  the 
eiyojrroent  of  so  great  a  share  of  public  applause  by  the  side  of  Ma« 
Harrisox,  Ma.  Brabam^  and  Ma.  Vaughan,  persons  so 
f  ichl  J  gifted  by  nature,  and  so  eminently  accomplished  in  science^ 
who  in  despite  of  the  weight  which  nature  lays  upon  a  bass  singer,  * 
could  venture  to  maintain,  during  a  period  of  between  SO  and  ^  y  eai% 
his  full  portion  of  reputation  in  the  same  orchestra,  with  all  the  finest 
female  singers  i  i  Europe  by  turns,  it  will  not  be  disputed  we  think, 
that  such  a  performer  must  posst'ii.  qualUitalions  of  no  ordinary  ex* 
cellence.    And  such  is  tbc  fact  of  Mr.  Ba  rtleman,  who  bejj:an  his 
caieer  among  the  choristers  in  the  King's  chapel,  who  became  at 
once  the  most  esteemed  bass  singer  ofiiis  nge,  and  who  to  this  hoot 
mains  the  same  extensive  public  favor  he  has  always  possessed 
whenever  his  impaired  health  will  sulfer  htm  to  appear.   He  is  • 
member  of  the  royal  choirs  at  St.  James*s  and  Windsor,  he  is  en« 
gaged  at  the  Ancient  Concert,  be  Is  one  of  the  proprietors  and  con- 
ductors of  the  Vocal  Concerts  at  the  Hanover-square  rooms.  No  nuA 
in  this  country  has  the  same  means  of  constantly  standing  before 
audiences  so  polifihcd,  and  of  enjoying  the  assistance  and  support  of 
instrumental  nccompanijsis  so  carefull^f  hcU-cted  and  so  severely  disci* 
plined.  Ma.  Bartleman  therefore  adds  to  those  great  endowments, 
which  aie  bisown,  advantages  which  no  otiier  bass  ^inj^er  enJovR,  and 
a  station  where  he  is  enabled  to  command  the  choice  of  whatever  is 
best  adapted  to  his  genius  and  his  powers.  Thus  he  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  placed  in  a  glowing  light,  and  in  a  sitiiatioa 
^hore  every  means  that  could  ripen  or  improve  his  nalurai  gilts,  faci* 
iitate  his  acquaintance  with  the  htgliest  resourci's  of  his  art,  and  sd 
before  him  the  most  perfect  examples,  have  been  hoax  his  Urst  en^ 

V  tt 
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trance  into  life  accessible  to  him.  Mr.  Bartleuan's  Intonation  . 
was  fr)rmcd  by  early  practice,  as  bis  later  proficiency,  not  less  than 
Ibe  school  from  whence  he  comes  gives  us  a  right  to  suppose^  upon 
legitimate  principles*  In  tmth  no  one  can  sing  more  accnrately  in 
tniiei  and  snoh  is  his  fixed  power  of  jost  intonation,  that  we  heaid 
htm  aver  be  considers  the  accompaniment  to  affbid  him  little  morfe 
ftid  than  he  attains  ftom  hearing  the  pitch  during  the  symphonies. 
It  is  a  fact  that  singers  of  great  volume  of  voice  rarely  hear  the  in- 
stuments  that  are  going  while  they  are  singing;  that  is  while  the 
▼oice  is  actually  pnssing  throuj^h  tho  mouth  ;  and  llio  reason  is  very 
obvious.  The  communication  wilii  the  organ  of  hearing  is  most 
direct  and  complete  from  \irithinsiile  the  mouth.  If  we  strike  a 
inning  fork  and  apply  it  to  a  tooth,  the  sound  ap^iears  much  louder 
than  we  hear  it,  if  the  end  of  the  fork  be  applied  to  any  other  exter- 
nhl  body.  When  any  one  listens  attentively  he  will  be  observed  to 
open  his  mouth.*  But  the  fact  will  be  found  to  be  as  we  have  stated 
i(,  and  we  adduce  it  only  to  prove  the  perfection  to  which  Mn.  Bar* 
TLEMAN  must  by  couslant  practice  have  brought  the  action  of  the 
throat.  Even  the  long  indispohiliuu  u  ith  which  he  Iins  been  visited, 
has  not  ili/niai.^lied  this  e;;raii(l  faciilly.  Hi>  ttine  w.is  lusi  wiii(t'r  as 
ringing  and  as  correct  as  in  the  uKmu'nfs  of  liis  most  vii^orou'i  bodily 
health.  \Vc  consider  no  small  portion  of  the  pleasure  his  singing 
aiTords  to  be  attributable  to  this  accomplishmeiity  for  it  bestows  a 
brilliancy  upon  his  tone,  which»  for  reasons  we  shall  hereafter  give, 
we  should  rather  be  Induced  to  think  does  not  belong  to  its  essential 

» 

quality. 

Mb.  BARTLBUAif^  conception  is  quick,  bold|  and  apprehensive; 

it  illuminates  whatever  it  glances  upon ;  it  lights  up  his  whole  manner 

with  the  enrri^v  thai  lia^  hiiuek  ^o  impressively  iij)ou  the  general 
imagination,  and  (in  conjunction  wiili  his  beautif  ul  intonaiioiO  is  the 
characteristic  to  which,  we  slionld  say,  he  owes  Iiis  vocal  supremacy. 
.  iVfa.  Bahtlbmait  commenced  his  career  in  the  church.  A  fancy 
lively  to  an  isxtreme  degree^  there  received  a  chastening  and  a  teoi* 

'  *  Seamen  during  au  action  are  accustomed  to  tie  a  liaiuikerchief  orer  the 
tnoutbto  preTentthe  sound  of  the  guns  from  aHecting  the  organs  of  heEiing 
through  that  chtnndf  and  we  know  a  geatlemao,  a  bye-stander  during  the 
pl«*f<rfsoiae  large  pieces  of  orduanee  w  Hollaiul,  w  ho  briug  noticed  by  one  of 
tlw  edimrn?  in  the  nioincnt  of  attt-ntioii  to  slaiul  with  his  lUOUth  opeucd^  was 
cautioucd  to  close  it  as  he  valued  bis  sense  of  hearing. 
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pcrancp,  ^vliich  Iiave  been  (he  more  important,  inasmuch  as  his  na- 
tural vivacity  luusi  iiave  always  expuscd  him  to  the  strong  tempta- 
tiof|8|  by  which  the  keen  sense  of  dramatic  cfFfct,  visible  in  every- 
thing be  does,  proves  liiin  to  be  assailable.  Flis  execution  of  the 
•oig  of  PolyphemCf  O  ruddier  than  the  cherryy^  which  before  his 
timo  had  alnrajrs  been  held  to  be  a  rude,  heavy,  and  unmanageable 
,  composition^  is  traly  theatrical,  yet  equally  just.  It  is  really  gi'^n- 
tle*      Thttstaifh  the  tardto  Cijrusy^  from  Haitiibl,  and  above  all ' 

Let  the  (bead/ul  etigiiiea  of  eternal  lc///,"  and  T/t^  frost  scent  in  King 
Arthur  from  PuucEr.L,  arc  as  legitimate  pLTbonificatiaas  as  orchestra 
singin*  can  adn^iit,  or  as  the  undttrstanding  can  desire  from  vocal  art. 
To  the  last  movement  of  Pbrgol8|1*s  exquisitely  pathetic  air,  set  to 
the  words    O  Lord  have  mercj/  upon  ine^^  he  also  imparts  the  exact 
measure  of  antmatioa  which  the  subject  requires^  and  will  bear.  All 
these  songs  are  in  manner  opposed  to  each  other,  yet  Ma.  Bartle* 
ifAK  has  hit  tbeserefal  shades  with  a  delicacy  and  precision,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  has  tasked  his  whole  strength  to  the  point,  whicl| 
shows  htm  to  be  of  a  temper  and  a  genius  perfectly  adapted  to  the  ex* 
ercisc  of  a  prot"esi»ion  the  more  difficult  because  surrounded  with' 
limiliiiions,  which  the  direct  and  positive  imitations  of  the  stage  are 
able  to  overleap  or  to  reject.    The  boundaries  that  circumscribe  our 
expectations  of  cliaracieristic  eflect  in  an  orchestra  are  iiid(?ed  very 
ill  defined,  and  the  tact  of  a  just  t.iste  in  this  respect  must  lie  conced- 
ed to  him  who  hits  the  general  sympathy  of  persons  so  removed  from 
each  other  in  the  various  gradations  of  science  and  sensibility,  aa 
they  who  compose  the  nixed  audiences  of  the  concert  rooms  wheicf 
Mr.  Bartlexax  has  assisted  both  in  London  and  the  provinces* 
That  he  has  succeeded  in  this  main  particular,  is,  as  we  esteem  it^* 
by  far  the  highest  attribnte  that  belongs  to  his  performance.  No 
man  was  ever  move  alive  to  his  art  than  this  gentleman.  His  deport- 
ment from  till'  luomenl  he  takes  liis  place  in  an  orchestra  displays 
too  opetily  to  be  mistaken,  the  genuine  love  he  has  for  music.  He 
eaters  with  the  liveliest  solicitude  into  all  the  parts  that  are  going 
on,  and  we  remember  the  time  when  he  could  not  forbear  to  lend  all 
Jits  might  to  the  chorusses,  though  he  had  in  pmepect  the  burden  of 
8  share  of  the  performance  fully  sufficient  to  gratify  the  most  an-' 
bounded  love  of  singing  that  ever  any  one  possessed.  These,  how 
cver^  are  traits  of  an  innate  passion  for  the  science  and  its  pleasures 
nrhich  act  e?eii  the  inexpresuble  drudgery  and  fatigue  that  attends 
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iu  cxcrcific  as  a  profession,  while  leagued  mth  indvpoiitioni  were; 
•ererc  enough  to  tubd  iie. 

Upon  our  next  hends  of  enquiry,  we  shall  be  fonod  to  diifer  ytry 
cnriiiially  from  Ma.  9AaTt«BiiAii*«  admiren,  amongtt  whom  we 
•hall  neverthcleM  claim  a  pl^ce.  His  Tohs  has  been  often  held  to 
be  one  of  his  brightest  attributes,  llere»  however,  wo  must  divo  a 
little  it)(o  particulars.  In  our  preliminary  remarks  we  hare  submit-  ■ 
tecl  to  the  rcrider  a  general  description  of  the  notions  that  prevailed 
Tesj)(  (  tiMf»  bass  singing,  before  tlie  object  of  our  present  aimUais 
Rp ji*  ;i r<  (1  ;  we  have  al  o  gone  at  lar^^n  into  tho  cliange  which  has 
bincc  happened.  We  object,  therefore,  to  Ma.  BARTLEifAN^fl  tot|S 
upon  t\ro  principles.  First—It  is  not  the  tone  of  a  legitimate  bass 
Toice  at  ail.  And  Secondlj—- It  Is  not  brought  out  in  the  trae  man* 
nerand  Iffdce^  theonl^  m&iu>er  in  which  pnre  tone  can  be  piodnced 
|ind  sustained. 

We  estimate  the  exeellenoe  of  tone  according  to  four  propertict. 
first — Its  im  nediate  sensible  eflfect  upon  the  eir.  This  operation  we 

^onsi.Ier  apart  from  its  several  associiitions  either  with  character  or 
^entimcnt,  Secoml— In  pure  conjunction  with  pronunciiition* 
^'hird — Acconiinii  trHlu*  facility  with  which  il  is  cnpnble  of  assain- 
ing  the  expression  ot  particular  passions  witiiout  undergoing*  any 
ladical  change  in  the  mode  of  its*production.    And  Fourthly — As  it 

capable  of  being  blended  and  assimilated  with  other  voices  in 
yart-singing.  These,  in  our  ideas,  constitute  the  ecsenttat  properties 
9f  tone,  and  am  the  final  causes  which  ongbt  to  be  regarded  in  any 
sjrstem  for  its  formation.  The  first  comprehends  all  the  modifica-* 
tions  of  power,  sweetness,  brilliancy,  i^  short  all  the  pleasures  de« 
rived  from  mere  sonnd ;  the  second— its  combination  with  words ; 
Biul  the  third— its  effect  iti  laaving  and  exciting  the  sympathy  of 
aiuliiofii  by  the  hifrhest  attributes  <ff  vocal  aft.  The  fourth  is  little 
jliojv  than  riicif.ly  tcc))nical, 

Mk.  BAaTLCMAN's  tlicor^  of  the  formation  of  tone  is  uniformit/ 
ond  roundncf?*;.  Ills  endeavours  have  been  addressed  to  preserve 
such  uniformity  of  voicing^  and  it  laust  be  conceded  to  him  that  he 
has  cultivated  tl>e  evenness  and  similarity  throughout  all  bis  com* 
pass  with  succesf  •   We  however  deny  the  justice  of  the  principle* 

Onr  sectHid  objection  is  tp  the  way  in  which  the  tone  is  formed* 
The  Italians  and  the  English  differ  with  all  other  nations,  princi- 
pally iu  this  bxaach  uf  the  ait  of  instruction.    That  the  Italian^ 
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have  a  clear,  distinct,  and  pre:;i$e  method  that  is  always  oertaia  In 
its  effect,  is  clear  from  the  single  (m  i  that  ail  Italiim  stn^rs  send 
forth  their  tone  alike.  That  the  £figltsh  have  no  settled  priaeiple  19 
demonstrated  by  the  converse  of  tlie  circumstance  we  have  jait 
dteii.  Ko  two  English  singers  produce  the  tone  alike^  nor  indeed 
hardly  any  two  notes  of  the  scale.  Those  of  the  Bnglish  who  come 
nearest  to  pure  lone,  hare  all  either  been  tnught  by  I(nliaus  or  by 
the  Italian  inelhud.  Tiic  best  singing-master  England  has  knowa 
durini;  the  period  we  are  speakinc^  of  was  Ral  zzim^  of  Bath.  He 
lias  now  two  iiciiulars  before  the  public,  who  exemplify  the  excel- 
lence and  congruity  of  his  moc!e  of  tuition  ;  these  are  Mr.  Brahah 
and  Ma.  Lact.  They  have  both  matured  their  study  in  Italy*  but 
we  believe  they  both  retain  the  same  sense  of  their  obligations  to 
Haosziiti)  and  both  consider  all  the  experience  they  have  sincf 
gained  only  as  confirmatory  of  his  principles.  Now  we  will  ven*. 
tnre  to  pronounce  that  the  similarity  of  tone  prodoced  by  both  these 
singers  is  complete  as  to  the  mechanical  process  assumed  by  the 
organs  employed  in  its  for  nution  and  emission — il.  u  it  is  tiic  purest 
tone  the  human  voice  can  jirpduce,  and  finally,  that  it  exhibits  exact- 
ly the  difference  and  only  the  difference  in  pitch  which  distinguishes 
a  bass  from  a  tenor  voice.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  we  are 
sow  discussing  the  formation  of  pure  tones  and  not  the  arbitrary  mo- 
difications which  the  singer  chooses  to  adopt  with  a  view  to  the  ex- 
pression of  particular  emotions  or  passions.  We  go  to  the  principle 
—to  the  foundation^  for  the  veiy  first  foundation  of  good  singing  is 
the  formation  of  pure  tone.  By  pure  tone,  we  mean  that  which 
comes  from  the  chest.  The  unmixed  voce  di  peltoy  free  from  any 
change  in  the  throat,  mouth,  or  head.  Mr.  Braham  and  Mr. 
Lacy's  solmi nation  is  of  tliis  nature;  and  \s\\vn  \\c  hear  tliem,  we  fcf  I 
by  a  sort  of  sympathy  which  directs  us  to  the  sjnit  from  whence  the 
tone  priginally  proceeds,  that  their  rule  and  their  execution  is  the 
same.  When  on  the  contrary,  we  have  heard  Mr.  Vaughan  and 
Mb.  BAETLViiAWy  the  two  finest  singers  of  the  English  school,  we 
imn  foA  no  such  guide.  We  rather  perceive  that  the  voices  are  bo| 
formed  alike  nor  emitted  alike.  If  Mb.  B  rah  am  gives  way  to  ex* 
travagances  (as  he  is  too  apt  to  do)  which  distnib  the  unihnrmity  and 
injure  the  effect,  those  abberatlons  do  not  touch  the  system  anymore 
than  the  change,  which  for  comic  efiect  Ma.  Laot  will  give  to  a 
passage.    These  are  voluntary  violations  which  do  not  impair  th<; 

cxcdkttcy  of  tiie  jgcneral  code  of  imtrucuou. 
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The  siipcfioril  y  of  lone  it  will  be  said  after  a!  I  must  be  estimated 
bj  its  cfTfcts  upon  liie  auditor.  Hy  tln^  staudanl  we  bhouid  be  con- 
tent to  try  it.  But  as  we  cannot  Imn^  it  to  sucii  a  test  in  writtnn^, 
VIC  niUdt  cudeavoiir  to  reason  a  little  upon  those  elTects.  After  thft 
imnu'diate  operation  of  tone  upoa  the  ear,  (aad  wbicli  is  genemll^ 
fouiul  ia  the  case  ofltaltan  Tojces  to  exceed  that  of  Englisb^)  we 
ebottld  consider  that  the  power  of  cqrobinif^  aniformft/  of  tooe  with 
delicate  and  polished  articulatioii  of  wocds  to  be  most  Yitalljr  inu- 
p9rtant« 

This  point  Mft,  SARttiH Air  mtist  instantly  give  up.  Instead 
ofthc  proi>er  pronunciation  of  15n«jlish  vowels,  he  has  upon  principle 
l>cnl      lanicungo  to  his  tone — and  to  ifrnlci      laiter  uniform  he  con- 
rerts  i  iuio  u/,  and  by  a  certain  mdthod  oi  upeniiiff'  the  mouth,  which 
exhibtt.s  the  reverse  of  the  Italian  bocca  ridenicy  he  introduces  a  coia* 
bination  of  vowels  into  the  pronaaciatioo  of  a  And  o,  of  which  no  cap 
pretend  to  giv(  no  description.   Mft.  BABtLBMAH  is  sensible  of 
this  demiion  from  the  orthoepy  of  his  own  language,  and  defends  it 
upon  the  ground  of  rendering  his  tone  unifom*  The  iiliistnition  is 
alill  more  unfortunate  in  bis  execution  of  Italiani  for  when  placed  in 
this  predicament)  neither  his  tone  not  his  pronnnchition  can  be  said 
to  bear  t  iie  IcHst  i  i  kencss  to  the  native  Italhins.  This  matter  is  now  so 
well  understood,  tliat  it  v  ill  nut  be  contended  fur  an  instant  by  any 
real  judges  of  lulian  ringing.    Ma.  Buaha  m,  on  Llic  coutrary,  has 
manifested  his  power  to  sustain  the  first  character  upon  the  Italian 
sla^^e,  and  indeed,  ue  consider  Ihut  his  Italian  singing  fur  transcends 
bis  English,   if  more  evidence  be  wanting,  Ma*  Lacy  has  reached 
the  utmost  propriety  both  in  sieging  and  pronunciation^-to  high 
indeed  are  bu  attainments,  in  this  respect,  that  we  have  lieard.  the 
best  Italian  scholars  express  their  surprise  at  the  perfection  he  has 
gained  in  the  pnmttnciatioa  of  that  language.  Uis  JBnglibh  is  alike 
articnlntc  and  pure. 

The  next  atlributc  of  tone  is  the  power  of  conveying  by  ilsdevia- 
tioTis  various  sliades  ot  seiuuuent  and  piih&ion,  and  here  we  again  re- 
fer to  the  Italians.  Who  has  ever  heard  such  fine  expression  as  thry 
contrive  to  impart  to  their  passagesi  whether  of  joy,  or  .^rief,  of  ragei 
or  tenderness  ?  whatllaiiao  was  ever  known  to  transmute  his  man- 
tier  of  producing  tone  in  the  course  of  ihedtrersificatioos  he  emptojrs  i 
If  this  proof  be  disputed  by  the  amowr  propre  of  our  countrymen  we 
M3y  agala  racur  to  Mb*  BbasaH.  What  ine  the  eliecta  of  iiii 
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Deeper  and  deeper  slttf?**  can  snj  thing  b«  moftt  iwtbetic  ot 
more  impusioDcd  than  this  ivcitntife,  (cTcn  in  spite  of  hit  ad* 
vilUed  extravaganoet)  or  more  soothing  than  the  Boccecding  airf 
Thus  if  our  insUinoes  he  justl/  takea,  oar  principle  eaonot  heerro* 

neous. 

To  biiiig  tlie  question  before  iis  to  a  still  more  comple  te  (Iccision, 
H'c  mny  enquire,  wiiat  are  the  consequences  of  this  ditlcrcnce  of  prin^ 
Ciple,  when  voices  so  trained  are  employed  in  concert  with  othenl 
It  has  always  appeared  tp  us,  that  Mr.  liAaiMRMAN^s  voice  refuses 
to  blend  into  conformity  of  tone  in  a  ;^1ce.  W c  hear  him  as  dis* 
tihctly  alone  as  if  he  were  singing  by  himself.  By  sonicthb  fairit 
has  been  attribated  to  bis  singing  too  loud*  But  wp  shall  not  do  so 
excellent  a  singer  the  Injastice  to  aecase  hhn  of  so  Tulgar  an  error. 
We  attribate  it  solely  to  the  qnalitj  of  the  tone  s  and  while  we  give 
Ma.  BAaTLEMAN  the  follest  credit  for  the  improvement  in  bass 
singing,  of  which  he  may  truly  be  considered  tiie  aiitljor,  winle  ha 
has  imparted  to  it  a  degree  of  ener»ry,  feeling,  lii^Iidiess,  and  ele- 
gance, uatiiu.vii  before  his  time,  we  must  nevertheless  believe  that 
he  has  built  upon  an  erroneous  basis  in  n^gard  lo  tone.  Thegene^ 
Tal  value  of  his  own  perfurtuancc  I^as  been  materially  diminished  by 
this  fatal  mistalce,  and  the  taste  of  a  whole  generation,  eren  should  tl^ 
evil  extend  no  farther,  comipted  by  his  example. 

It  will  have  been  anticipated,  from  what  we  have  said  concerning 
Ma.  Babtlbm^v's  tobe,  that  Ms  blocutiob  cannot  have  escaped 
the  pernicious  eflects  of  this  radical  error*  In  respect  lo  the  latter, 
we  have  indeed  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  an  instance  uniting  so  many  ex* 
cellencics and  no  niany  defects.  The  delicate  apprehension  and  iUa 
eucrgy  which  he  conveys  into  his  expresiiuu  of  pharaclcr,  orof  scn*» 
timent  and  p  ission,  cliasleriod  as  jl  is  by  a  general  i»eiise  of  propriety, 
can  hardly  be  too  much  admired,  while  this  vitiated  pronunciation 
of  the  vowels,  and  his  short  manner  of  utterance  in  declamatoiy  pes* 
sages,  cannot  be  too  severely  eondemned.  Had  Ma  Babti^b* 
man's  power  of  chest  been  more  confined,  had  he  had  less  command 
over  his  tone^  (such  as  it  is)  bis  mode  of  quitting  words  and  notes 
irould  frequently  have  been  intofersbly  short,  rugged,  and  mfl* 
aished,  simply  from  his  mode  of  pronuaeution.  »  O  o  I  ccbltq. 
cifi>u)c  iriiom  thuau  hwoloy  b/and,  (softening  and  melting  the  u  into 
^  new  dipUiong  with  vowel)  is  really  no  caricature  of  the  system 
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upon  wliich  he  equalizes  his  voweU*  ui  order  to  proiluce  unifonnifj 
of  (oue.  Listen  to  the  effects  of  a  somewiiat  broader  execution  of  it 
than  bii  own,  in  any  of  thoie  who  have  made  Uim their  model,  and  it ' 
becomei  intolenible*  Yet  inch  is  the  rml  nature  of  the  principle « 
which  has  reigned  so  king  nnoontrorertedi  and  to  snch  an  estmt 
does  the  power  to  propagate  erron  which  fine  talents  enjoj  sq|lie* 
times  extend,  that  the  delects  are  efcn  more  generally  adaptdT than 
the  perfections  of  a  great  artist ;  and  the  icaion  it  obvioiis.  Tlw 
most  prominent  are  the  most  striking,  they  catch  tbeear  most  readily 
a4)d  ccit  unlv ,  and  sink  most  surd 3'  into  the  memory. 

In  point  of  science  (licre  arc  few  singers  who  ^  beyond  the  oi:|iect 

*  The  follAwing  ob^^crrations  upon  this  rotttsr  were  some  time  since 
pnl)Vi.shed  in  a  It-tfrr  of  a  proTn  -  iai  jnurnal  from  a  cfcntlcman  whr -^c  nahiralfjr 
lino  taste  li.is  beon  nialureci  tiuiing  a  lon^  roiir'c  of  years  by  familiar  friend- 
ship with  perM>n$  of  the  highest  mu&ical  and  critical  attainoituts.  They 
tlnow  a  good  desl  of  light  upon  the  subject.  ^  SnEaiDAv,  hi  his  mott 
SnresUgatioii  of  the  elcmcniary  sounds  of  the  English  Isagnage,  dOs* 
coTcrrd  th:it  (h«^  h  ftrrs  r  nnd  w,  in  thf  ir  more  common  use,  were  not,  as  had 
Iw^on  supjKJsed,  sintpii-  vowcN,  hnl  real  dl|)tlini!;;s.  For  the  «^3ke  of  breTity,  I 
jihail  confine  my  obiterva lions  to  the  first  of  these,  of  which  he  says:  ^  The 
sowidliscooipoied  of  the  £Ulen  and  tienderett  of  vowels,  m  (aw)  and  e,  the 
first  made  by  the  largest,  and  the  last  by  tlie  smallest  aperture  of  the  mouth. 
No^vif  we  attrntl  ft'  (lir  pror( '■^  i?i  fnrmini;  this  sound,  we  shall  find  flint  the 
HK^Uth  H  first  open'  tl  fo  (lio  samr  dfi;r<*<^  of  apj*rtnre,  am!  is  in  the  same  posi- 
tiou  li  it  were  going  to  sound  a  (ui^),  hut  before  the  voice  can  gel  a pastuga 
through  the  li'ps,  the  oi|pkQs  are  put  in  the  same  position  as  when  e  ii  formed^ 
and  a  third  sound  is  imtdneed,  whieh  is  different  from  both.'*  Now  I  hsfe 
always  thought  that  some  one  of  our  eminent  public  '^iinrr  r^  ,  (Hirn^nn  was  the 
first  Id  whom  I  heard  it  exeroplitied)  by  an  unfortunate  nii^appl^cation  of  this 
tiicor>,  lutroductd  the  present  offcusivc  manner  of  dissolving  this  dipthoDgy 
irhich  nnlilce  alt  others,  except  the  »,  (to  which  I  sliall  not  now  adTeit)  effectiy 
by  the  union  of  its  elements,  aometbing  quite  dificrcnt  from  that  which  is  prs* 
duced  by  thetr  resolution — as  dilierent  as  xvhitc  is  from  the  seTCn  prismatic 
rMonrs.  I  admit  that  the  sound  of  as  explained  by  SiiruiDAV,  i«;  incapable 
of  being  sustained  as  a  musical  sound,  since,  if  you  dwell  upon  the  first  letter 
of  the  dipthong  you  ohtato  the  offeosiTf  sound  of  <nr,  and  if  on  the  second^  ^ 
lender  sound  of  e.  It  may  be  a^kiul,  what  then  is  to  lie  done?  I  reply, 
where  thf»  ••xpres-Jion  requires  or  will  admit  rapidity  of  utterance,  there  to  pro- 
nounce the  w  ortls  in  their  ordiuary  uiauner ;  but  where  a  sustained  sound  is 
necessary-,  there  let  the  singer,  as  the  English  singer  Is  conqielled  frci^uently  to 
do,  substitute  one  sound  for  another.  I  nill  en&avonr  to  give  an  Instance  of 
both.  In  Bingtog  ^  Ihw  vodi  is  mm  who  boasts  w  ^ht,*'  it  i.i  surely  betlBf 
to  articulate  the  word  Jtghf,ho\reiGT  unmusical  it  maybe,  than /£fsr-o^e,  as 
Harrison  used  to  do.  Or  suppose  the  words  to  be  *  Ocasg  thy  anguish, 
$ntile  once  mort^  it  is  obfious  that  those  of  the  modem  sehool,  if  consistent 
nith  themselves,  would  articulate  thus :  Cease  MtfM  anguish,  MMRs-dif  onee 
nmi^.  If  they  say  *  JVo,  we  w  ould  substitute  some  other  sound  for  the  I 
perfectly  agret*  m  the  propriety  of  t4ie  answer ;  but  then,  I  a»kj  why  not  do  tht 
iaaie  iu  all  catc^  where  a  sustained  sooad  of  t  is  neccfc&ary  V* 
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of  OUT  mettoii  eatbor  in  the  knowledge  that  move  particularlj  appcl^ 
tains  to  h  if  own  depttriment,  in  'a  thorough  acqnaintaoca  with  th« 
iNiMiMMof  anoidhettiay  or  ia  the  graeial  scope  of  his  mumml  leM* 
jog,  particidaHy  of  the  old  masters.  His  sirtging,  honerer,  bears  nd 
Mrka  of  MditioB.  He  appean  studiously  to  aToid  affectation,  and 
ne  should  consider  his  style  of  ornamenting  to  eir  on  the  iticl^  of 
plainness  rather  than  as  too  elaborate  or  rtcherchL  It  may  fa  i  1 1  y  be 
said  that  in  this  as'well  as  in  execution  a  bass  has  fur  less  room  to 
sport  in  than  other  voice.  The  space,  however,  has  been  lately  ex- 
tended, and  the  sonsr^  of  Haydn  and  other  modern  composers  afford 
ampler  scope.  We  are  not  enamoured  cither  of  Ma.  Bartlbman's 
mode  of  executing  divisions,  which  we  consider  to  be  too  staccato  and 
mechanical)  or  of  his  mode  of  gracing.  Mmmi  every  thing  that  da^ 
SCTves  the  name  is  modem,  and  is  moreover  derived  fiom  the  Italiaii 
■ehool.  Mb.  Baetlbv ah  is  mote  <tf  the  ancient  than  the  modern^ 
and  most  of  all  £i^^ish«*a  title  which  in  every  thing  but  vocal  art 
we  glory  in  being  able  to  boast,  is  the  proudest  a  man  can  bear. 
We  have  bestowed  npon  Mb.  Babtlbmait  more  minute  observation 
than  upon  any  other  performer,  for  we  are  happy  to  admit  that  he 
has  hitherto  not  only  been  the  greatest  bass  singer  of  his  time,  that 
lie  has  hitherto  stood  urn  ivailcJ  and  alone.  Notwithstanding  his 
talents  arc  splendid,  his  faults  are  great,  ami  the  consequences  q£ 
these  faults  arc,  if  of  a  magnitude,  still  more  important.  While  we 
do  ium  homage  we  wish  to  do  him  and  his  art  equal  justice.  Vfe 
have  performed  ont  obligations  with  more  than  common  care,  and 
we  intreat  that  nothing  we  have  said  may  be  interpreted  harshly,  for 
we  doubly  lament  that  where  there  is  so  much  to  praise,  toadmirei 
and  to  imitate,  there  shouhl  be  necessity  ibr  any  reservatiou  in  fava; 
of  tfa«  genenl  Inteiests  of  fdence. 


MR.  LACV. 

We  consider  Mb.  Laot  to  be  without  qoestion  the  miMt  k^ittmato 

base  iii^,  the  most  accomplished  in  varions  styles,  and  altogether. 

the  most  perfect  and  finished,  that  has  appeared  in  this  country^ 

And  if  he  has  hot  been  hcaid  so  frequently  as  to  give  his  repntation 

the  widediilusion  that  his  merits  entitle  him  to  ex  pect,  it  is  owing  to 

the  ibllowlng  causes,  which  since  they  very  materiAily  cjffect  the 

m  X 
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public  exercise  of  tbe ut^  Vkdtkt  tm  of  ooneeit  MBgeit  ingeiMnfi 

«naj  Iiave  a  place  beve* 

Tbote  wbo  do  not  ezamiiie  my  acnipaloiitly  Ibe  ceiitftiMoii<«f 
^bepDblie  concertB  in  London,  ere  epi  to  mtppom,  theft  nolbli^ k 
eooMj  es  lorteleetto  open  toiteelf  ee  efCDoe  to  tbe  ieTtr  <tf  e 

■letropolllBii  audieeeef  end  tbrough  tbeft  mediam  to  thrbbgdon  et 

large.  Far  from  it ;  there  is  nothing  more  difficult.  TiU  this  season 
llicrc  were  only  two  Cbiablibhed  conceits  oi  repute  ia  London.  The  coft* 
certot  Aniicni  Miisicis  in  the  hands  of  directors,  who  not  only  must  be 
wellsHtisficd  ot  the  claims  of  any  candidate  for  a  place  in  tiieir  orches- 
tra, but  they  akoy  with  a  commend  able  spirit  of  justice,  look  to 
the  peft  MTTices  of  tbeir  siiigen,  and  it  seldom  happens  that  indiW* 
daeli  ere  di^bicedy  nbo  continne  to  tnaiotain  e  fair  proJesMoeel  le* 
pntolkm*  Mb.  BAmTi««MAn  bes^  tbeiefbie»  witb  tbe  exception  of 
yeiiodi  of  indiqpMitMiny  consteatljr  ittoioed  tbeked  es  tbebeueingei 
ibeie.  Of  Ibe  Tocel  oonoerle  at  iIano?er«sqaave»  be  is  a  proprietor. 

cfratorios,  tbereTofe^  are  tbe  onl j  pieces  left  open  to  tbe  eon* 
petition  of  new  performers,  and  even  here  there  arc  circumstances 
vhich  might  well  forbul  a  singer's  appearance.    There  arc  also,  it  is 
true,  the  benefit  cuiiccits,  but  it  uill  natumlly  follow,  that  the  par- 
ties are  anxious  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  tiiose  of  most  repute. 
S^bos  the  rigbts  of  prescription  throw  so  many  impediments  between 
m  yonng singer  and  the  public,  tbat  tnanj  years  most  pass  away  be* 
lore  an  oppoetantty  Is  afforded  htm  of  becoming  eztenslTdy  knoim* 
Add  to  these  chrenmslances,  tbat  bass  voices  are  seldom,  we  may  ssy 
never,  calculated  to  make  fbose  instant  and  striking  impressions  tbat 
Mong  to  voices  capableof  greatforce  and  display  of  exeentiott.  They 
liave  rarely  any  thing  of  such  a  character  assigned  to  tfaera.   It  is 
no  wonder,  then,  if  a  singer  of  this  description  creeps  more  slowly 
into  rsiinial  ioiL  than  tlioseofany  ollitr  t  lass,    la  llie  instance  be- 
fore us  there  are  ako  other  dra\^  hacks.    Mu.  Baiitltman  and  Ma, 
Bellamy  >vere  iiom  their  childhood  cons!ninI\  Ij;  tore  a  London 
audience.    Mit.  Lacy  in  still  young;  he  was  educated  at  Bath,  un- 
der U  auzzimk.   He  caaieoiit  in  London  beCarcbis  singing  had  re- 
vived tbat  superior  rich ncbs  and  polish  it  has  now  obtained ;  during 
tbe  sbott  time  be  bes  been  before  tlie  public,  be  bas  been  in* 
tonnedialely  employed  at  provincial  meetings,  and  lastly  ke  bes 
|MMsed  a  considerable  perbd  in  bis  slndics  in  Italy.  We  lament  to 
add,  tbat  atibe  very  moment  when  bistakolsaie  matmed^and  viien 
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hm  ooHBirjr  Iim  b^iw  to  be  gratified  by  his  powed,  and  might  be 
gfeetlf  benefited  bj  hU  example,  the  state  of  his  health  has  deter- 
auied  hna  to  tiy  a  wanner  climates  aod^  piobablj,  before  this 
•theet  meets  the  public  eye^  he,  with  Mrs.  Lact,  by  lar  the  most 
able  of  our  natiTe  female  singers  and  instnidon}  wiil  be  on  their 
▼oj^age  to  Calcutta. 

Mr  Lact  is  endowed  by  tinture  with  organs  of  great  strength  and 
delicacy.    His  voice  is  rich  and  fuU  toned,  particulurly  in  fti<"  lower 
notes-    His  natural  compass  is  from  E  to  F,  or  about  16  notes. 
Uis  esLt  is  so  remarkably  accurate,  and  the  muscles  uf  liis  throat  so 
fiirmed  by  practice,  that  tliey  are  rarely  even  affected  by  the  indis* 
position  under  which  be  so  oontiniially  labours.   If  he  can  sing  at 
ally  he  sings  in  tone.  In  point  of  i  vtom  atiom^  he  therefore  equals^ 
if  he  does  not  exceed,  erery  other  singer  we  ever  remember  to  havo 
Jieard.  Bat  what  affords  a  more  certain  proof  of  his  quickness  in 
discriminating  sonnds,  as  wall  as  of  the  facility  with  which  he  can 
use  and  apply  the  powers  of  his  voice,  is  the  faculty  of  imitation 
which  we  happt  ji  to  know  lie  can  exercise  with  extraordiiia  v  accu- 
racy in  resiKct  to  similitude,  and  witli  ijrcat  variety  of  purpohC  both 
in  singing  and  speakinc.    Nor  is  it  a  less  remarkable  proof  ot  good 
taste  and  sonnd  judgment,  as  well  as  versatility  and  resource,  that 
his  singing  is  pure  and  original.   |n  it  there  is  not  the  faintest  trace 
of  the  manner  of  any  other  performer,  except  that  natural  resem- 
Uance^  if  we  may  so  call  it,  which  appertains  to  singers  who  havo 
been  trained  upon  the  principles  of  on^  school,  and  who  belong,  as 
it  were,  to  the  same  musical  familyl  Tbus  the  same  principles  of 
▼oicing,  and  even  of  gracing,  njay  be  peiceived  to  be  common  to 
tin,  Bbah  an  and  Mr.  JUaot,  as  derived  from  their  roaster,  Rauz« 
ziNi  ;  but  nothing  that  can  be  called  imitation,  can  be  traced  in  lus 
style.    Direct  imitatiofi,  m  our  mind,  always  indicates  the  want  of 
the  natural  and  wholfsonje  strengih  tiiat  attend  poverty  of  concep- 
tion and  a  barren  gcnins.      77ie  man  thai  follows  must  alwaifs  go 
bthind'*  is  a  homely  truism,  but  it  is  precisely  to  our  point.  Ma* 
liAcr,  on  the  contrary,  acts  upon  bis  own  eonceptlons;  and  at 
cinMimstances  have  enabhsd  ns  to  acquaint  onneWes  with  his  method 
of  procedure^  we  can  state,  of  our  own  knowledge,  that  be  first  well 
conaiders  the  in^ntions  of  the  composer->the  sc<^of  the  eapabUHkt 
of  thesong,  and  weighs  them  in  conjunction  with  his  own  particular 
Dpwen  of  expression*   When  he  has  matured  his  owa  noiiojis^  h»  is 
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Dcrer  liaclcwaid  to  coapare  tbcm  with  tlie  JodgmeBt  of  otbeift}  Intt  h 
imiious  to  correct  bis  outline  and  his  exeeutlont  bjr  tbemost  caiefol 
Considemffon  of  such  objections  as  are  offered  to  bim,  or  by  the  ob- 
servation of  any  changes  or  refinements  introduced  to  his  notice  bj 
others    We  (1o  not  esteem  his  imagination  to  be  so  fervid  as  tliatof 
Mn.  Bahtj.i  .man,  nor  his  cxi)ression,  in  particular  instances,  so 
strong — but  as  a  whole  it  is  more  pure,  chaste,  and  polished,  more 
enriched  by  the  study  and  understanding  of  the  different  accepta- 
tions of  different  national  sciiools,  and  consequently  more  diversified 
and  universal.  In  framing  these  disqnisitions  upon  the  professional 
acquirements  of  great  singers,  we  find  ouiselTes  incsistiblj  dravm 
Into  repetitions  and  samenesses,  and  even  must  thus  make  an  apologjs 
and  in  order  to  preclnde  Che  supposition  that  we  blunder  into  tauto* 
logy,  we  must  refer  to  our  article  in  our  second  nnraber  for  a  coin- 
citlin'^  remark  to  that  which  we  nowr  make.    Mr.  Lacy  has  com- 
pared ideas  of  exprc^  ion,  purely  English,  with  those  of  cnlifr'itf  ncd 
foreigners;  and  thougli  he  sin<;s  Kn^'Iish  like  an  Eni^lishman,  his  style, 
in  respect  of  conception,  is  (as  we  esteem  it)  purified  and  elevated 
t^y  his  more  intimate  studjr  and  acquaintance  with  the  modes  of  ex- 
pression in  use  among  other  nations.   He  is  not  deficient  in  what  we 
m  tempted  to  call  the  poetry  of  his  art,  but  his  fiincj  is  guarded 
ud  fenced  ronnd  by  ebastity  of  design^  not  less  than  by  the  caution 
which  a  very,  nice  and  difficult  taste,  with  respect  to  execution,  a!« 
Irays  places  upon  his  aims  at  cffi*ot*   His  singing  of  the  older  mas* 
tcrs,  uf  H  AN  DKL,  AiiNF,  Pergolest,  &c  (PancELii  we  never  heard 
him  aUniipi,^  is  tine,  inarkcd  and  vigoiuu^,  but  always  sober,  and 
Xievrr  lur^nd  or  tlicatiical.    Such  we  conceive  to  be  the  true  por- 
traiture uf  Mil.  Lacy's  singing,  so  far  as  it  evinces  his  a^prehea* 
(ion  of  tiie  intentions  of  the  poet  and  the  composer* 

In  point  of  toxe,  we  consider  that  Me.  Lacy  exceeds  every  bass 
•inger  we  ever  heard.  We  have  already  spoken  so  much  at  length 
Upon  this  bead  in  our  obaractet  of  Ma.  BAaTLBMAir,  that  little  ie« 
mains.  We  must  evei|  be  guilty  of  repetition,  even  when  we  say  thai 
If  a*  Lacr^s  tone  is  strictly  Italian,  formed  aecordin^;  to  the  method 
of  the  teachers  of  that  country,  and  that  it  never  Taries  from  the  (op 
to  the  bottom  ofhis  voice  in  quality.  Hut  this  isnotthc  only  design. 
We  have  seen,  that  in  this  resjiect,  namely,  uniform  voicing,  Mr. 
B^aTLEMAN  conijilies  with  the  conrlitiou  of  tin*  general  problem 
for  the  formiioa  oi  toue,  Ma»  LaqT|  howcTer,  conforia^  iu  aji  tlio 
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iitiM  psftieiilam  ne  kite  lo  Uirgt\y  dcteribed  abofe,  Hb  tone  k 
pure,  tweet,  rich,  end,  for  %  bass,  it  u  very  briliiant*  It  is  tuf 
oeptible  of  every  6ort  of  Ttriout  expremon,  withont  ditpaTtafe  fron 
tbe  original  principle  of  its  prodoction  ;  it  is  capable  of  allow in$^ 
the  singer  to  blmd<the  most  perfect  articulatioa  ol  words  citljer  wili* 
its  lararcst  volume  or  its  iiioiL  aUi  imatcd  reduction;  and,  fiiiallr, 
none  oi  ihesc  principles  are  dislurbrd  hy  the  most  rupid  execution. 
In  glees  it  forms  n  sotiud  aiu!  deli^litiul  I'oundatiou.  Almost  cverr 
individttal  auditor  indulges  liimseifiu  imagiiung  the  posnible  etfcct* 
of  tone^  and  this  exearsive  property  of  tlic  fancy  rather  than  tlie 
jadgnent,  it  encouraged  and  fed  by  the  lecollcction  of  tbe  eflecti 
pmdaced  by  all  toitt  of  tingen.  Thui,  witbont  retleetion,  we  af» 
apt  to  linger  for  tbe  brigbtneit  and  ductility  of  a  aopnmO|  or  fbr  tb# 
Ibioe  of  a  tenor,  even  white  we  aie  listening  to  the  graye  round  and 
full  tones  of  a  bass— and  it  it  not  without  an  cflbrtthat  these  illosiye 
and  impossible  desires  are  banished.  With  an  exception  for  this 
ideal  extravajE^anza,  which  we  believe  is  not  peculiar  to  ourscWcs, 
(for  who  dt»cs  not  build  castles  in  tlic  air  ?)  wc  may  safely  say,  tlmt 
Mb.  Lacy*s  tone  has  always  satisfied  us,  whether  in  Engli&l)  or  Ita* 
lian  music — wliether  in  Uamdei*,  Arnb,  Gcc.lielmi,  IlAVoy, 
or  Mozart — in  the  solemn  magnifioenoe  of  Shall  J  in  Mamrcs 
ferUk  fikmu"  in  tbe  more  fervent  deicriptioo  of  Norn  Hemem  m 
fliBett  glory  ^um^  Ibrongb  the  elegant  and  fanciful  pUjfulnest  of 
^  Vtide  la  urtfate,"  or  tlie  powerful  thougb  mixed  expreitioa  of 
^  Non  piu  mnirm^'*  down  to  tbe  direct  levity  of  S^mUimsi  prenier 
moglie,**  of  Rosstiri,  (a  thing  by  no  meant  easy  of  execution  by  tha 
^uy)  or  the  broader  comedy  of  Se  fiato  in  corpo  atHe^  These 
scvfrri!  compositions,  which  are  efscntially  contrasted  each  to  the 
otiier  in  syle,  afford  a  diversity  neither  less  nor  lower  than  tlic  sevd* 
ral  various  gradations  in  Mr.  Bartlbman's  select  performances; 
and  it  is  no  derogation  to  tliat  eminent  singer  to  say^  tlut  Ms, 
IfACT  it  in  none  of  tbete  teoood  to  tbat  eminent  tinger^  evoa  in  bit 
motttuecenfttl  perfbrmanoet. 

One  of  the  main  tboogb  alroott  inteparsble  ingredinitt  ia  tbe 
portion  of  satisfaction  wbicb  this  gentleman's  tinging  aibidiy  it  bit 
articulate  and  beautiful  pronunciation,  more'  particularly  of  the  Ita* 
Han  ton<rue.  Here  he  gives  le;^itimate  emplo>  ment  to  bit  dtscrimina* 
tioii  and  to  his  imitative  powers,  which  must  have  G4ialributcd  vastly 

to  fdcilUeie  lus  ac^uuiiiion  of  all  tbe  niceties  Qi  Italian  Orthoepy, 
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We  miMt  fairijr  avow,  that  nothing  bag  doM  ao  umch  towiinis 
liberalizing  our  hcni^  English  predilections,  as  hearing  the 
Jtolian  singing  of  Mr.*  and  Ifai.  Lact.  An  £nglMiiMui  hat 
.jnoeh  to  nnlearn  u  well  as  to  learn  bdbn  lie  can  be  oomplelelj 
gTaii6ed  by  Italiim  tinging.  At  the  0pm  hb  pnjadioet  are  bo( 
.tuificqnently  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  tbeattieal  teb6» 
jnence  nith  wbioh  the  features  of  every  thing  are  enlarged.   It  ii 
not,  we  must  repeat,  until  we  have  become  tolerably  familiar  witk 
the  points  in  which  the  Italian  differs  from  the  English  expression  of 
sentiment  and  pnssion,  (hat  wc  are  so  rectjncik  J  to  new  iitipressions^ 
as  to  be  able  to  allow  admission  to  a  just  sense  of  the  beauties  of 
Italian  ezecotion.    Tlie  songs  and  duets  of  Ma.  and  Mas.  LavX 
•re  certainly  freed  from  all  the  redundancies  of  the  Italian  Slags^ 
vhile  the  sweetness,  congmityy  finish  and  delicacy  of  orDamcnly 
peenliar  to  the  Italian  school,  are  preserved  in  their  pristine  eicel* 
Jcnce*  Henee»  the  parts  at  first  most  obnoxious,  (the  fteqneat  use  of 
PortMiaUo  finr  instance,  to  which  English  ears  are  least  nceostooMd 
Imd  learn  to  bear  the  latut)  are  softened  down,  aftd  we  are  gradually 
led  to  delight  in  the  smooth  lobricity,  luxuriant  elegance,  and 
Toluptuous  tenderness,  which  court  our  senses  into  intrnsc  and  deii» 
cious  satisfaction.    Nothing  can  be  more  marked  and  nior«:  distinct 
than  llie  elementary  parts  of  Ma.  Lacy  s  singing  English  and  Ita- 
lian, yet  each  is  chastened  and  refmed  by  the  other.    We  have  notr 
tad  than  observed  a  tendency  to  the  iotrodoctton  of  vowels  hetweeti 
consonants  in  bis  finglishy  nfler  the  manner  of  the  Italiaaa;  as  ^/of 
J  am  in  A  in/MT  imrtead  of  ^^/sr  /  oai  m  imubleg^  ttich  «  hsjpm 
iS|  however,  my  rare  indeed,  and  it  is  the  only  error  wc  em  ob» 
served  in  his  ennnciation.  fint  what  donstitutes  the  highest  order  of 
this  department,  his  general  cast  of  expression  is  truly  snperior,  is 
greatly  various,  and  even  when  most  forcible,  prcbcrvts  a  purity  and 
suhducd  t(  111  per,  which  shews  his  undrrstanding  of  his  art  to  be 
at  once  vig-firoiis  ?uul  srii.-ildc,  and  Ilia  I  be  blends  the  tart  of  a  gen* 
tleman  uitli  thecntiiusiasm  ot  llie  musician.    This  dislinetion  is  ob* 
servabie  through  all  his  deportment  in  an  orchestra. 

Inacienee  Ma.  Lact  is  generally  informed.  He  is  a  superiof 
^yer  upon  the  pianeferlD  and  thoionghly  HUdeiataads  Moein|Mui<- 

♦  So  considerable  were  Mr.  I/Acy*s  attainments  thought  by  tlie  Italian*, 
Ihul  howasoHl'ivd  (M)tja<TiMni  nt?  at  (lie  Operas  of  Florence  and  Milan,  biuce 
bift  return^  itc  has  alao  uccitucd  aiiengagcmeul  at  tiie  King's  Theatre* 
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menu  We  do  not  aiesn  to  confiue  ihis  phraoe  to  the  mere  ftpplica^ 
tiou  of  dhocda,  but  to  ca^tend  it  to  all  the  ezpediente  for  setting  oJT 
the  •orapotttion  to  the  beit  advantage.  He  » tlioroughly  coDTenaot 
nHb  the  bofinaia  and  detail  of  an  orchesln,  and  can,  we  believe, 
play  on  a  itiinged  inBtremeat.  He  reads  mosic  with  the  surest 
facility,  and  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  limits  which  the  laws 
of  harmony  impose  upon  the  use  of  ornament,  fie  Ls,  however, 
io  UTit()rtLiTia((  ly  near  sisrhted,  that  tlie  best  printed  music  is  aipiost 
iUegibie  to  him  by  candle  Itght.  This  impediment  at  once  embar« 
lasses  and  distresses  him,  for  it  occasions  a  never  ceasiog  dread  of 
•rror,  from  which  nothing  frees  him,  bnt  committing  ever/  thing  hn 
lings  to  memory f  a  labonr,  which  were  it  to  be  oveioamn  bjr  indna^ 
by,  is  olten  Imptacticabk  lirom  cbcnmstances. 

Much  of  what  wn  had  to  say  of  his  ekvovtioit  has  been  gathec* 
edfiom  the  preceding  noHces.  His  facility  is,  however,  estraoidi* 
naiy,  and  we  can  assnie  onr readers,  from  private  observation,  (hat 
this  facility  ministers  to  a  fancy  not  less  exubci  ant  and  fertile  than  is 
his  power  of  rapidly  running  through  pa^sag-es.  In  public,  Mr. 
Lacy  generally  confines  himself  to  bnss  singing,  and  except  in  such 
air  as  those  of  Crescentini,  we  have  seldom  wUnMsedany  exhibi- 
tion of  that  volatility  which  we  know  he  possesses*  We  have 
beard  him  in  private  sing  some  of  Mr*  BaAHAH's  songs  of  agilitj 
with  as  rapidi  neat,  and  articoUte  ezecntion  as  that  gentleman  him- 
aelfi  Bat  snch  ttcuision  is  not  even  yti  allowed  to  bass  singers  in  an 
dchcstittf  altbongh  the  former  bonndaries  upon  the  imugi  nation 
have  been  xenoved,  and  the  domain  is  enUuged  by  modern  authori« 
iy  and  practice. 

To  conclude  our  attick',  we  ran  only  repeat  what  we  said  at  Us 
commencement,  that  we  regard  Mn.  Lacv,  in  point  of  power,  tlntsh, 
and  variety,  to  be  tli©  finest  bass  sintrer  that  has  yet  appeared.  W# 
estimate  his  Italian  something  more  highly  than  his  jiinglish  singing* 
Mfki  his  numerous  cxoeUencifls  can  only  be  discovered  by  such  ft 
series  of  |)erformances,  as  we  t^joy  during  those  piOfincial  m^ftgn 
called  Musical  f  estivab* 

Tba  principles  upon  which  he  has  been  taught  and  upon  which  hii 
bas  studitd,  anj  judge  of  vocal  art  will  perceive  before  he  has  given 
balf  a  doien  notes,  as  well  as  the  imreeztentof  bis  nalurel  endowments . 
These  constiinte  the  snperiority, and  principally,  we  sliuuM  say  the 
^rst^  the  czccUcot  rudimept^  of  instr uctioa,  to  which  he  has  submit- 
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fed  htmsclt.  We  regret  exceed in^irYy  for  th»  leeiofi  his  dcpartun! 
from  EngiandyAt  a  moinent  wbeo  bad  (as1«  is  propagaling  in  all  di« 
ttctioof;  when  the  pnmiiiieiit  defect*  of  Mb.  BaAHAii'i  Tioleockw 
and  extraTaganciesyand  when  the  ndicBl  error  of  Ma.  BAaTLSMAi's 
school  have  made,  and  are  mafciag  Uunentable  hayoe  with  the  rking 
genoration  of  siogen.  The  beautiful,  elegant,  and  graoefiil  pioiiffiety  of 
Ma*  Tavohait  ^oes  far  to  abate  the  Tehenifnt  proneness  to  fmita* 
tion  of  the  former  in  every  class  above  the  vulgar,  and  we  had  formed 
liopes  that  Mb.  Lacv  would  have  assifsted  to  dcmonsfrate  the  just- 
ness of  the  principles  we  ha?eendcavonrt(l  lo  Icscrilie  and  establish. 
But  it  has  happened  otherwise,  and  liierctore  it  remains  to  us  only 
to  bid  this  gentleman  facewelly  and  to  wi&li  him,  as  we  do,  with  a  sin* 
eerily  of  heart,  not  lets  warm  than  our  admiration  of  his  public  qua* 
lificaiions  demands  at  our  hands^  erery  good  that  those  qaalilioa<* 
tioDS,  great  and  various  as  they  are,  giye  htm  the  fullest  title  to  ex* 
pect  from  the  new  world  into  which  he  it  about  to  csst  hioiself.  It 
is  iu  soirow,  that  we  say  to  him,  and  to  the  admirable  and  nlfeotiOB^ 
ate  partner  of  lus  life  and  his  toj  a^  c— Kivc  Vakque^ 


THE  PIlJLHARMOJyiC  SOCIETY^ 

If  we  were  desired  on  the  sodden  to  give  the  most  striking  aadia« 

lisfiictory  proof,  not  only  of  the  advancement  of  high  musical  science 
and  practice,  but  also  of  the  propagation  and  reception  of  the  love-  of 
f  lie  music  amoncfst  the  public  of  I'^iglanJ,  we  shmilj,  Avitiioiit  a 
iuoment*s  hesitalion,  aiUIucc  the  institution  and  performance  of  the 
Fliiiharmonic  Society ;  and  for  the  ioilowing  reasons. — The  associa- 
tion of  so  many  pre-eminent  professors  upon  a  eommon  principle  of 
the  most  perfect  equality,  who  yield  and  occupy  by  tunM  the  lugh- 
fst.  and  the  lowest  situations  in  the  orobeitni,  affinrds  a  lest,  not  to  bo 
disputed,  of  an  universal  determination  to  carry-  perfection  to  Its 
utmost  pitch ;  and  since  competition  must  excite  the  highest  possttle- 
emulation  amongst  men  of  genius  so  contrssted  and  measured  against 
each  other,  it  should  seem  as  it  all  were  impelled  to  lay  aside  erery 
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fijrfing  that  could  impede  the  progms  of  fcienoe  in  the  tKmost 
stretch  of  atlaiiiinent  So  far  m  the  profession  itooneerned,  (his 
erideace  appean  to  ns  cooclanre,  for  active  and  strong  indeed 
mnstthat  aiotivebe,  whioh  can  allay  the  inevitable  irritation  exciied 
by  the  strugglet  of  penonal  qoalUies  for  personal  precedency. 
Whentheangiftedpartof  (he^orld  affect  wonder  ami  fo  laugh  nt 
the  morbid  jealoasies  which  riot  rou;id  the  circle  ol  lalcnt,  ihcy  talk 
of  £jangs  they  never  felt"— thry  sport  with  an  evil  they  never  can 
feel.  But  to  be  thrust  in  a  manner  down  from  the  pinnacle  of  csU« 
raation  to  a  lower  place,  to  hear  the  plaudits,  which  are  the  Beateucd 
of  extrusion,  .  ling  in  the  ear  without  a  sigh,  is  a  trial  not  to  be  sua** 
taioed  by  common  phUosophy,  partioolarly  when  we  remember  that 
with  fame  are  heie  connected  place,  dignity,  and  calcem}  no  bag 
than  the  means  of  life.  When,  therefore,  we  perceive  professors  not 
only  contenting  to  anch  admeasurement,  but  presenting  themselves 
voluntarily  to  the  standard,  and  -iving  place  to  each  other  with  a 
condescension  as  grateful  as  it  is  honorable,  we  can  but  consider 
that  all  meaner  passions  Lave  been  utiiled  and  absorbed  in  the  love 
of  the  art  to  whfch  their  lives  are  devoted,  rather  than  sttmulated  by 
the  hope  of  gain  or  the  desire  of  applause.  In  the  second  instance 
(the  eagerness  with  which  these  concerts  ara  sought  and  attended^) 
we  say  wc  read  the  more  general  diffusion  of  the  love  of  science  j 
fbt  when  the  habits  of  affluence,  when  the  thint  for  light  amused 
nents,  prevalent  in  high  life,  are  iaken  into  the  computation,  a  sur<» 
passing  degree  of  musical  taste  is  certified  by  crowded  audiences  of 
auch  persons  desiring  to  listen  in  perfect  stillness  to  compositions  for 
instruments,  during  an  uninterrupted  interval  of  three  quarters  of  aa 
hour,  and  the  calling  fora  repetition.  Nothing,  we  think,  can  speak 
more  decisively  the  rcallovc  and  unilerslanding  of  music  amongst 
the  orders  we  describe.  And  when  again  the  attention  is  protracted 
through  six  entire  evenings  the  testimony  is  complete.  Such,  how« 
ever,  are  the  ph«aomena  which  attend  the  insatution  we  aie  about 
to  describe. 

Concerts  sustained  by  professors  m&y  be  fo«nd  in  the  musical  hi^ 
iory  of  this  country  for  more  than  a  centoiy  back.  Of  such  a  kind 
wa5  that  held  originally  at  Habeidasher^s  Hall,  afterwards  at  the 
Xing*s  Arms,  Cornhill,  and  which  expired  in  1771.  We  allude  to 
thismoroparticnUrly,  because  perhaps,  it  may  iiavehad  some  influ. 
•nee  in  establishing  the  PhUUaimonic,  as  we  obwrve  the  name  of  Ma^ 
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Davob  taoong  the  peHbrawn  then*  OuRDiHt  led  and  Ma.  D* 
played  the  principal  second.  Mbs.  BlLLmoTOV  also»  being  then 

only  seven  yean  old,  played  a  concerto  on  the  pianoforte,  ia  1773. 
The  Academy  of  Ancient  Music,  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
"Which  sunk  and  re-appeared  several  tiniM,  till  at  last  finished  under 
the  conduct  of  Dr.  Aritold,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
was  also  of  the  same  kind.   nACU  and  Abel's  concerts  afterwards 
Iftken  np  with  so  much  liberality  by  LoRA  ABtNOBov^  who  OS* 
pended  160(V.  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  lapport  them,  came  nearer  in 
point  of  exoeUeoce.  After  the  loss  of  this  sam  his  Lordship  de* 
dfand  to  Tolonteer  any  further  pecuniu/ guaiantoe^  and  fhopvo-' 
ftssioB  deteimined  to  trj  their  fiwtnM  ib  oanying  them  on*  Fiodi 
ITBft  to  1T9S  tlie  peribiBumees  oontianed  to  floarish,  hut  the  opposi- 
tion established  by  Salokow,  and  the  increasing  taste  for  vocal 
music,  put  ail  end  to  the  cfForl^  of  the  professors  in  that  year.  This 
musician  was  piqued  at  being  left  out  of  the  professional  concerts, 
and  hearing  that  Haydn  had  been  engaged  by  Lorii  Abimgoon, 
and  that  he  was  disappointed  by  the  termination  of  his  Lordship*s 
taanagement,  Salomov  set  off  to  bring  him  OTer.  It  is  to  this  dr* 
flamstance  that  the  world  pfobablj  owes  those  sjmphoaiea  which 
are  the  finest  monaments  at  iastramental  art  Haydit  was  eagsged 
Ml  only  to  compose  hut  to  direct  the  performance  of  his  prodne- 
tioBSi  and  tfras  he  was  roused  by  every  motive,  and  excited  by  the 
highest  in^tanc^s  of  talent,  that  could  be  engaged  in  his  service.  So 
it  happens  that  even  our  bad  passions  are  eniibUd  ou  the  side  uf 
general  utility. 

Aftet  the  dissolution  of  these  concerts,  instrumental  music  gave 
way  to  vocal)  which  rose  by  such  rapid  advances  that  its  former 
so|>erioir  was  in  immment  danger  of  losing  that  degree  of  enooamge* 
ment  which  is  indis|iensible  to  it  aoarishmenl.and  support.  Living 
talent  languished  for  want  of  patronage,  and  the  worhs  of  do- 
parted  genius  were  liicely  to  be  soon  forgotten.  The  donnant  recol* 
lections  and  appetites  were  however  lerived  by  thojpirited  exertions 
of  a  few  individoals.  Mtessas.  J.  Crambu,  Cobri,  and  DabcB|  met 
at  the  house  of  the  Ifitterj  and  agreed  to  invite,  at  a  subsequent  meet- 
ing, the  attentiuu  of  the  profession  to  so  excellent  a  purpose.  To 
this  intent  they  summoned  twelve  other  gentlemen  to  their  aid,  and 
an  immediate  attempt  to  institute  a  concert  by  tlie  gratuitous  exercise 
of  their  talents  was  not  only  resolved  npooi  but  a  subscription  of 
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three  guLoeas  cacll'"w;is  entered  info.  A  plan  was  digested  and  the 
number  increased  to  thirty,  to  wlncli  it  was  tbcn  iiraited.  An  open- 
ing, however,  was  left  ior  <ubscribers  amongst  the  profession,  to 
which  no  boundw  were  assigned,  who  were  to  be  admitted  under  ihe 
title  of  aiaociates,  but  who  were  neither  to  ei\joj  the  privilege  of  a 
wol^  or  aoj  other  interest  in  the  constitution  of  the  society.  After 
the  original  thirty  all  vseanciei  were  to  be  ftiled  up  from  the  list  of 
aaociates  by  ballot*  These  gentlemen  were  as  andefi  and  ll  will 
be  seen  that  the  list  comprises  a  great  proportioq  of  the  finest  talenCf 
of  the  country. 


Mess.  J.  CaAMsa 

Mess.  Shield 

Mess.C.  Ashley 

GORBI 

Neatb 

R.  Cooke 

GniPPiK 

YaNIEWIT* 

Clbiibvti 

Pott  Ell 

KOTELLO 

BUHOV 

SiaO.Siia^T 

SaaoBB 

Attwooo 

HoaAif 

QmAW 

ViOTTI 

HpaSLBT 

Blakb 

Hill 

jBataEtHQTOV 

Atrtov 

Ashe 

F.  Ceambr 

Bartlbman 

8.  Wbbbe. 

Subscribers  at  four  guineas  each,  and  members  of  tlieir  tauiilics 
at  two,  were  also  admitted.  Tlie  Argyle  Rooms  were  engaged. 
Wind  instruments  and  some  other  performers  were  eroploj'edj  and 
eight  concerts  (the  first  of  which  was  in  Februarjr^  ISi^  were  led 
by  SALOMOVy  F.  Caambb,  Viotti,  Spagnolbtti,  Yanibwitz, 
and  VaccabIi  in  turn.  The  prtocipal  of  the  conduct  of  th» 
moiical  d^itment  will  be  esplaiaed  by  the  taXttammg  law 

Role  teooad«— That  the  chief  object  of  the  society  is  the  per* 
ibrmance^  in  the  best  style  possible,  of  the  most  approved  isfttau^ 
mental  music ;  consisting  of  full  pieces,  concertantes  for  not  less  than 
three  i^incipai  instruments,  scstoUos,  quiatettos,  quartettos,  and  trios; 
that  no  concerto,  solo,  or  duetto,  sliall  ever  be  performed  at  any  of  the 
society's  concerts;  that  if  the  directors  should  think  it  expedient  at 
any  time  to  introduce  vocal  music  with  full  orchestra  accompani* 
ments,  it  must  be  under  the  abofe  limitations."  The  directors  for 
the  first  season  wese— M Bssms.  Atbtov,  BtsBori  Clbmbbti^ 
Cobbi^  CaAKBB,  F.  CaAMBa,  aad  Davcb,  and  sixty-isiie  profes* 
soit  joined  the  socicij,  as  associatasy  inclodlngalnMisiefeiy  name 
kn^wn  in  the  annals  nf  the  science  in  Ihe  oonnlryw  To  crown  tho 
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design,  the  Pain C£  Rbgkmt condescended tohonottbeiiiftatconi" 
mon wealth  ^vith  his  patronage. 

An  iasliiution  so  fornied  could  aoi  f«U  to  command  sucoessy  and 
ttccofdiiigly  we  find  tbe  bigheil  dq^iee  of  repuUtbn  following  its 
establishment,  and  admission  eagcrl  j  soaght.  Public  estimation  has 
increased  at  every  succeeding  season,  with  the  ezceptbn  of  a  Tery 
short  and  inei&ctaal  opposition,  which  aboat  foor  years  since  arose 
out  of  some  slight  dissciitions,  aiul  which  gave  occasion  to  a  concert 
(called  THE  Professional  Cox  cerTj)  that  was  soon  abandoned* 
Few  of  the  members  bad  wlthdraNvn  their  names,  and  therefore  the 
philharmonic  Society  sutiered  no  diminution  worth  notice. 

The  two  last  seasons  have  witnessed  a  material  deviation  from  the 
original  plan  in  the  introduction  of  single  songs.  The  argument 
lor  this  innovation,  not  to  call  it  an  absolute  departure  from  the  main 
design,  was  the  difficulty  of  drawing  together  a  sufficient  namber  ol 
equally  great  performers  to  sustain  concerted  pieces.  This  season 
(for  the  first  time,)  the  singers  are,  as  we  nndentand,  regularly  en* 
gaged  and  paid.  If  therefore  concerted  pieces  are  displaced  by 
^oiigs,  it  can  only  be  npon  some  ground  of  preference  which  perhaps 
will  hardly  bo  thought  to  consist  with  the  nature  of  tbe  establishment* 
It  miy  be  dangerous  to  dilute  the  grand  purpose  of  supporting 
Instrumental  music  in  its  excellence.  In  any  other  light  tbe  change 
appears  of  little  moment. 

The  direction  during  the  present  season  is  confided  to  Mess  as* 
AtTwooD,  AtrtoNi  IlaAHAM,  Clembittii  GaimiTy  Neate, 
PoTtsa,  RiES|  SipAONoifBTTf,  and  Weichssll.  -  The  members 
we  forty-five  in  namber,  the  associates  thirty«tliiee,  and  the  bonoiary 
subscribers  five  hundred  and  fiiur.  In  order  to  complete  oar  view 
of  this  society,  it  remains  for  us  only  to  subjoin  a  copy  of  one  or  two 
bills  of  fare,  which  we  sefecl  from  the  last  and  present  seasons,  and 
to  add  the  laws  by  which  it  now  governed,  with  a  list  of  the  pre- 
sent members  and  abbuciatcs.  it  would  be  superfluous  to  offer  any 
ircmarks  upon  a  performance  in  which  most  of  the  finest  talent  of 
the  country  is  engaged,  npon  the  prineiple  of  surrendering  all  per- 
aonal  feelings  to  the  excellence  of  the  music.  We  trust  from  what 
we  hfsr  of  the  support  afforded  to  tlie  endeavouis  of  the  united  pro* 
lessors  and  of  the  state  of  the  fundsy  that  there  so  longor  exists  ft 
)doubt  of  the  permanency  of  a  concert,  so  well  calcolated  to  adyance 
fctcQce,  to  sQstaia  its  dignity,  and  the  lepvtaliim  of  the  piofessioDi 
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am]  which  aeens  to  impart  the  firm  and  imperishable  clianicter  to  the 
genius  of  eompoiers  for  instrumenUy  Uiot  TUBCoKCBETorAiicitHT 
Mosib  has  ao  long  assiited  in  giving  to  the  great  maiten  qi  mal  art. 
lion^  maj  they  both  iiouriih ! 


fifth  Omeert,  Mani^^^  S7lk  Jpril,  1819. 

ACT  I. 

Sinfonia  in  D.      «         -  • 
Aria, "  Se  fur  sogno,"  M  a.  Lact 
Trio,  Violin,  Viola,  and  Violoncello,  Messrs. 

Weiciisell,  Mori,  and  Lindley  • 
QuartettOy  "  Benedictus,"  Mrs.  Lacy,  Mb. 

Tbbraii-,  Ma.  Elliot,  and  Mji*  Lagx 
OTeitni^  Det  Abateengei 

ACT  II. 
Sinfimia  (No.  10.)  •  « 

Sciana  cd  Aria|  <^  £cco  a  ie^^  Mist  Sm* 

FRBUS         -  -  -  • 

Quartetto,  two  Vialin?,  Tenor,  and  Violan- 
.   cello,  Messrs.  Loder,  Watts^  Cuai.* 

LONER, and  LlNDLEV 

Overture,  Im  Chmtn-.a  di  Tito 


BeethaveiU 
Poor. 

Mozart, 
ChemkinU 


Haydn. 
Moxart, 


Leader,  Ma.  Moai — at  tbe  Piaoo-forte^  Ma.  Bishof. 


ACT  I. 

Sinfonia  (No.  12)  -  -  .  *  - 
Scena,  "  Berenice  ov^  sei,"  Mrs.  Salmon 
Quartetto,  two  Violins,  Viola,  and  Violon^ 
cello,  Messrs.  Loder,  Watts,  Chal- 
LONsa,  and  Lixdlsy  •  •  « 
Ovcrtnie,  ifjumofi  • 

ACT  H. 

Sinfonia  (MS)  never  before  performed 
Aria, «  Parto,"  La  Clemenza  di  Tito  - 
Quartetto,  two  Violins,  Viola,  and  Viokni* 
cello,  IfBssat.  Mo&i,  Watts,  Movir- 
TAiM,  and  LursLBT       £      e.  - 


Maydn, 


BeethevcH* 


Mozart 
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Overture,  FidtUo  -  •  -  •  Bcci/ioven, 
Leader^  Mr.  MoRi-~iit4iieFiaiio-£Mtey  M&.  Ci^cmehti. 


The  singers  have  been,  besides  (hose  mentioned  in  the  bilb,  Ma» 
DAME  FoDOR  and  Camporese,  Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  Goodall, 
the  Demoikelles  os  LiaUj  Ma.  Bbauamj  Mb.  T»  Cooke,  and 


OF  THE  OBJECT  OF  THE  SOCIKTT. 

1.  Th?  primary  object  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  is  the  encotiragcmeat  <^ 
the  superior  branches  of  music,  by  the  establishment  of  a  concert,  and  combio- 
Ing  therein  the  highest  talents  that  can  be  procured,  for  the  purpose  ef  forming; 
a  ML  and  comptete  ordwstm. 

OF  THE  MEiMBERS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

%  This  society  shaii  consist  of  two  classes,  viz.  Members  and  Auodotet, 
8.  The  irnmber  of  members- AaU  net  eveeed  ftftjr;  failh—  is  laiteJtba 
whole  property  and  sole  govemmeot  of  the  seaie(|f  • 

4.  Tlie  nunif)er  of  associates  shall  be  unlimited  :  they  shall  enjoy,  in 
common  with  the  mombers,  the  same  priTilege,  both  for themselTes  and  their 
families,  ei  admission  t0the  ooocerts^  and  from  aoioogst  them  shall  every 
MwneiBber  be  chosen. 

OF  THE  ADMISSION  OF  MEMBERS  AXD  ASSOCIATES. 

5.  The  members  shall  be  chosen  from  out  of  the  class  of  associates. 

6.  No  person  ^hoii  be  proposed  as  a  member  wko  has  not  attained  the  age 
of  tireDty*on6  yews. 

7.  Etery  candidate  as  member  or  tssodate,  shall  ba  hm$fide  a  profesiar 

of  inrstc ;  he  sliall  Ijr  proposed  in  writing  by  neither  more  nor  less  than  three 
meaibers,  aud  his  rccuiiuiitjudatton  shall  contain  his  names  at  full  length,  with 
his  oddress  mxiX  quaiiiications,  in  tii^  loUowing  manner :— • 

day  of  18 
We^  mkm  nmUrn  0n  miersigned^  i^q^mtt  9mm  fmmtd 

knowledge^  recommend  A*  B,  of  at  apenom  artw 

moral  character  and  professional  aMWg  ftdfy  Mm  lo  teODaif  \% 
member,  or  an  associate]  of  (hit  lodefy, 

8.  No  member  or  associate  shall  be  chosen  until  his  recommendation 
shall  ha^e  been  read  at  three  meetings  immediately  prior  to  his  elertion,  the 
day  of  election  to  be  included  in  this  number;  and  no  ballot  to  taJie  place  un* 
t&  two  taontfas  after  the  day  on  which  the  candidate  shall  have  been  proposed. 

0.  Elections  for  members  and  associatei  shaO  be  ddenoined  bjr  «iHyorit|f 
•f  tmMlMs  of  the  v«)lca  of  Btabett  (fcient. 
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10*  flu  dectioo  for  members  and  associates  shall  take  plan  lietirfiCia  ^ 
anainl  feneial  BMtiiig  and  the  first  MooiUy  la  NOTwaber. 

OF  THE  DIRECTORS. 

11.  TwHve  directors  shall  be  elected  from  amongst  the  members  only  at 
Ihe  aaauai  ^aeral  meeting,  and  enter  on  their  offices  on  the  third  Mooday 
III  J11I7I  Tkrie^  it  Ifliit,  of  tlie  directors  newly  eheMn,  shdl  b«  nenben  wlio 
hste  not  served  Is  that  affice  durtag  tba  |iroeeding  season  ;  but  if  aiora  tlm 
nine  direcfnr?  are  chosen  who  hare  fiHed  that  ofTire  tlie  precedlnj^  season,  fhr 
election  shall  be  declared  in  faTonr  of  the  nine  who  have  the  greatest  number 
of  Totes,  tc^thcr  with  tiie  three  next  highest  on  the  list  who  have  not  served 
ia  the  preeeding  ymt, 

19.  The  directors  shall  hvre  the  naaagement  of  the  concerts,  the  accept* 
ance  and  engagement  of  the  performers,  mad  of  all  other  aattters  ioanediatolj 
vf  lating  to  the  concerts  of  the  society. 

13.  The  directors  shall  hare  the  power  of  making  bve-Uws,  for  the  regular 
lioa  oftMroimBMetingSya  copy  ofwUchaiiallba  ddiforad  to  tfeeieeretary 
■id  be  fMihotoiag  at  anj  general  neeliQfi 

OF  THE  TREASURER  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS. 

14.  Tlie  treasnrer  shall  be  elected  from  amongst  the  dirf^ctors  chosen  at  th» 
annual  gaaeral  meeting,  and  shall  enter  on  his  office  on  the  third  JMoadaj  ia 
July. 

Vk  Ha  than  iitne  an  the  tidtett  for  the  eoneettt  toOio  labMribcrs,  memm 
ben»  and  associates,  and  receire  the  money  for  the  samOy  which  he  shtdl* 
immediately  pay  into  the  account  at  the  faankan  of  the  sodety,  standing  joiatljp 
in  his  own  name  and  that  of  the  trustee. 

16.  He  shall  keep  a  geoend  cash-book  of  all  Us  receipts  and  payments, 
wUch  shall  be  madneed  if henever  icqniied  bj  a  gsaeral  meetfugj  or  by  ^ 
mofting  of  the  directors. 

17.  Tlis  accounts  shall  be  presented  at  the  annual  general  meeting,  harjhig 
been  previoosly  examined  by  the  auditors. 

18.  A  trustee  shall  be  elected  at  the  annaal  general  meeting^  Irom  amongst 
the  membersy  ia  whose  name,  jointly  with  that  of  the  tieasareri  all  noaiesba- 
kinging  to  tiie  society  shall  be  invested  at  the  blinkers. 

19.  Two  auditors  nhM  hr-  elected  at  the  anfiun]  general  meeting  from  amonsr?t 
the  Members,  who  shall  examine  the  treasurer'ii  accoauls  previously  to  their 
being  presented. 

90.  A  secretary  sbaU  bo  docted  at  the  annual  general  meeting  llroHi  amongst 

tiie  members. 

1\.  The  seerrtary  shall  aUeud  all  gcnenl  meetings,  the  meetinfif<»  of  the 
directors,  and  be  present  at  every  concert  and  reheanmt.  He  shall  keep  a 
£iirlv-writ(ea  aad  exact  copy  of  the  minales  of  the  proceedings  of  the  sodety ; 
ho  saall  issue  all  summonses  to  the  dBrecAors  or  members,  in  which  he  slmll  ms^ 
tinctly  notify  the  object  for  which  any  special  general  mr-etitjg  is  conTened. 
He  shall  z\so  circulate  all  letters  amongst  the  subscribers^  and  perform  OfOj 
Other  duty  that  appertains  to  Ids  office. 

tft*  A  MtavariaB  shdl  be  anandljr  deded  en  the  third  Mood^  m  Joner 
he  shall  bare  charge  d^  and  be  respoasibie  for,  all  the  music,  books,  must* 
cal  instruments,  and  other  moreable  property  belonging  to  the  sf««  i(  t y  :  he  sh.dl 
bf!  present  at  rrrry  concert  and  rehearsal,  to  distribute  and  collect  the  music, 
and  shttU  be  ruady  to  attend  any  general  or  direclom'  meeting,  if  called  upou. 
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It 'shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  the  library  in  per&ct  ot^^  aad  to  superiaUnd  ihe 
copybts  employed  by  the  societ}'. 

OK  GENERAL  MEETINGS. 
23.  The  mnual  general  meeting  of  the  society  shall  be  held  co  fb/t  third 
Monday  io       ;  Mid  the  gtmrtd  meeHngjorJUutg  the  emeeriiy  mi  tlie  ftnt 
Mdndav  in  Nofember.  « 

44.  Nine  members  coir^titute  a  mrrting  for  generril  purposes ;  but  no  elec- 
tion for  directors,  and  other  oifu  rrs  ot  the  society,  can  lake  place,  except  lif- 
teeo  membert  are  present.  And  should  the  iinuual  general  nicetiug  be  aU 
tended  by  le»  tliwi  fiftaen  mmBben,  nch  electkms  shall  be  postponed  to  tbs , 
day  on  which  such  general  meeting  shall  W  necessarily  held  by  adjoumraent^ 
and  of  which  not  le^s  than  flucf  d^iys'  notice  *haU  be  z}\v\\  to  each  nionibrr. 

^'i.  Seven  members,  or  three  tlirectors,  shall  have  tlie  power  to  call  a  [;( i*e- 
rai  meeting,  withni  ten  days,  and  not  catlior  than  three,  after  they  ^Itali  lave 
delivered  their  signed  requisition  for  that  purpose  to  the  locretaiy,  to  whom  the 
object  of  mdi  meeting  shall  be  specified* 

26.  General  nir  tina;*;  sliall  have  the  power  of  adjourning  fr<Hn  time  to  time. 

27.  All  questions  shall  be  determiued  by  ballot,  if  deiHaodod  by  two  mem- 
hers  present  \  upon  all  other  occasions  by  a  show  of  hands. 

58.  All  motuHmu  shall  be  coalirmed  or  rejected  at  the  next  general  meetiiy, 

59.  No  law  shall  be  altered  or  repealed,  except  by  tiro  general  meetngSy 
UsnTOIied  or  heli!  by  adjournment  for  that  pnrposr. 

30.  No  person  shall  pro|^o.so  any  future  law^  uor  the  amendment  of  any  ex* 
isting  law,  except  iu  writing. 

31.  Every  member,  at  a  gnteral  meetbg,  shall  speak  standing,  and  addresa 
himself  to  the  chairman  only. 

32.  In  all  cases  where  the  rotes  are  eqoal^  the  chairman  shall  have  a  second 
tote. 

DISMISSION  OF  OFFICERS. 

33.  The  sociefy  shall  have  the  power  of  dismissiog  any  of  Its  officers,  whe- 
ther director,  treasurer,  or  others,  at  two  general  meetings,  specially  called  for 
thait  purpose.  The  notice  for  th*^  hrst  of  such  meetings  to  be  delivered  at  least 
seven  dap  previous  to  it ;  and  the  following  meeting  not  to  be  earlier  than 
tfeven  dajt  after  the  first.  At  bodi  meetings,  held  for  this  purpose,  fifteea 
tsembeit  shall  be  present,  and  vote,  or  the  pn^eedlngs  shall  be  roid. 

OF  TUE  CONCERTS. 
34»  At  the  general  meeting  held  on  the  iirst  Mond^  in  Novmnhel',  fhi^ 
flights  of  the  concert  shall  be  fixed,  the  terms  of  subscription  shall  be  regulated^ 
and  the  mode  of  admittiiig  subsciibcrs  ibr  the  CoUowiog  season  shall  be  deter- 
mined. 

35.  Each  director  and  the  conductor  ^all  have  two  tickets  nightly,  and  the 
leader  one.  No  tickets  eatoept  these,  and  those  of  the  Royal  Family,  slmll  b* 
transferable.  ; 

36.  In^tniTHPntal  solos,  concertos,  clii  'ffo?.  and  conrcrtoutcs,  for  less  than 
three  principal  lustruroeats,  are  not  admi^^iblc  m  the  concerts  of  this  society.  ' 

37.  There  shall  be  bo  Muction  of  rank  in  the  orchestra,  of  thiii  society  ; 
should  any  doubts  iqKm  this  subject  arise,  the  Station  of  every  pertbrBKr.shaU 
beliiiedl^tbelead^ofthenight,  subject  to  the  oontronl  of  the  directors. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  OF  MEMBERS  AND  ASSOaATES. 

38.  Eaeh  member  and  aasoeiato  shall  pay,  previously  to  the  eofpaeneement 
of  the  irit  ooocertiuetery  setson|.snchaiMiiy  or  subscripting  as  shall  be  fixed 
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at  tbe  general  roeetiog,  held  nti  the  first  Monchy  in  November,  immefliRtMy 
preceding  such  concert,  or  tietennined  at  a  meeting  held  by  adjoMmnient  from 
that  day.  Any  member  or  associate  failing  to  comply  with  thiti  law  (except 
under  circumstances  hereafter-named)  vacates  his  situation  iu  tlic  society. 

S9.  A  discretionary  power  shall  be  vested  in  any  general  meeting  held  pre- 
Tiously  to  the  first  concert,  to  extend  the  period  for  the  payment  of  tlic  snb«> 
scriptions  of  snch  members  and  associates  as  nay  be  out  of  England  at  that 
time. 

40.  F£!ma!e  professors  shall  be  admitted  to  snbscribe  to  tiie  concerts  on 
such  terms  as  shall  be  annually  fixed,  provided  thrjr  have  been  proposed  and 
bailotted  for  in  die  manner  prescribed  far  the  admistion  of  members  and 

Associates. 

APPROPRTATIOX  OF  THE  FUiNDS  OF  TUT.  SOCIETY. 

41.  All  monies  received  sihall  be  appropriated  to  the  advancement  and  honor 
of  the  musical  art,  for  which  purpose  alone  this  sodety  is  instituted.  After 
paying  the  expenses  of  eaeh  season,  any  balance  that  may  icmain  shall  be  car- 
ried to  the  account  of  the  succeeding  year. 

HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

43.  Foreign  professors,  of  great  eminence,  may  be  elected  honorary  memhen 
of  this  bociclv,  by  a  rtiajority  (>r  ni  •nihf'rs,  at  any  general  meetlno;.  Tliey  must 
be  proposed,  in  writing;,  by  live  membm  of  the  sodety  at least^  and  due  notice 
given  of  the  day  of  elcctiuu. 

Honorary  members  shall  have  free  admittance  to  the  concerts  of  the  society 
for  one  season ;  but  they  shall  cease  to  enjoy  this  privilege  shoold  their  re- 
sidence in  England  be  prolonged  beyond  that  time.  It  shall^  however^  be  ia 
the  power  of  ihe  society  to  re-elect  honorary  members. 

43.  If  any  member  of  this  society  (who  is  not  out  of  town,  or  confined  by 
indisposition)  shall  absent  himself  fnmi  the  general  meetbg,  bold  en  tbe  third 
Monilay  in  June,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers,  and  of  passing  the  Trea- 
surer's accounts ;  or  from  that  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  the  nights  of  the  concerts,  he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  half-a- 
guiitea ;  and  it  the  aforementioned  ^e  be  not  paid,  on  or  before  the  night  of 
ike  first  concert  in  each  season,  he  shall  be  exdnded  from  tiiis  society. 

44.  The  annual  list  of  members  and  associates  diall  not  be  sent  to  prcm 
nntil  it  shall  have  been  revised  and  <«{g7ied  by  the  Treasurer  and  ^ecretaiy. 

F      B  K  R  S. 
ff»  B,  TA0M  marked  (fiut  »  are  Uirecioii  Jar  tlufruft  Year, 


Messrs.  Ashe 
Ashley 

♦  Attwood 

•  Ayrtoti 

♦  Bra  ham 
Bishop 
Bridgetover 
Calkin 

*  Clemeuti 
T.  Cooke 
F.  Cramer 

Dr.  Crotch 
Messrs.  Dam^e 
I>Ti^ 
Fcuiy 


Wessrs.*Grilfin 
Honley 
Kramer 
Lacy 
Latour 

R.  Lindley 
lioder 

P.  Meyer 

C.  Mrycr 
Moralt 
Mori 
Naldl 

•  Ncate 
Novello 

•  Totter 


Messrs.  C.  Potter 

•  Rics 
Sale 

Scheener 
Sherrington 
Shield 
Sir  G.  Smart 
Meii.H.Smart 
Sor 

•  SpagnoletH 
Viotti 
TVatts 

&  IVebbe 

•  Weichsil 
T.  Welsh 
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Messrs.  J.  Beale 
Bellamy 
Burrowes 
Cahusac 
J.Calkia 
Craggs 
Dr«  Carnabjr 

Metirs.  J.  Clarke 
Cballoner 
Drouijt 


ASSOCIATES. 

Messrs.  Dragonetti 
Gotm 

H.  Gattic 
11  ay  don 
Ilobbcas 
Ilxmter 
HiiUoiaiidet 

H«Hofne 
Jottsse 

Kottmaq,  jiuk 


Meiers  C.  Lindley 

Mullinex 
Maaaiogliu 
"Petet 
Price 
G.  W.  Reere 
O,  Sharp 
Waliuislpy 
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TREATISES  OxV  SINGING. 

Art.  1.  Solfegesd* Italic i  avec  la  Basse  chiffreCf  composes  par  LeOy 
Durante,  Scarlatti,  Hasse,  PorporayMazsomfOiffdio,  DtaidPc' 
res,  Sfc.  dtdits  a  Metidgneurs  kt  premiers  genliUhommes  de  la 
Ckambre  dm  J?oi  ttrteueiUit  par  kt  Srs.  Leokqut  tt  Biclte 
ordinmres  de  la  Musifue  de  m  Majesli.  Parb. 

9.  TheModem  lUtUan  Mdkod  of  Singing,  wUh  aimely  ofpra^ 
gressite  examplet^  and  Mrijf'Six  tolfeggi,  Bjr  Signor  D.  G* 
Aprili.  London. 

3.  The  Elements  of  Sins^ing  fatniliarli/  exemplified,  to  facilitate  the 
aiquDiimnt  of  I  he  Science  of  Vocal  Music  in  the  Italian  luid 
£n^lish  stj/les,  from  the  commencement  of  the  studj/  until  the  ut" 
most  proficiencj/  is  acquired;  adapted  for  pupils  of  ever  i/  age,  zcith 
cbsersaitons  to  enable  a  Parent  or  Superintendant  to  assist  in  the 
tuUion  of  the  Scholar  during  the  Matter^s  abtenee»  By  Gesualdo 
Lan^a*  Jnlenpened  ttHh  select  examples  and  exercises  of  the 
most  eminent  Masters,  from  the  eaHiea  period  to  the  present  tme, 
London^  1813. 

4.  Introduction  to  the  ant  of  Sol faing  and  Singing,  wJterein  the  chief 
requisites  for  a  good  Singer^  ziz.  Intonation,  Time^  and  Execu- 
tion, are  ckarlj/  tlluslrated  hi/  concise  i/islruclious  and  cas^  exam* 
pies,  calculated  to  fac  ilitale  the  performance  of  vocal  music,  ac 
cording  to  the  most  modem  stjfle*  Composed  and  respectfully 
dedicated  to  Jkirs*  fiiiiingffin,  (wUk  permission)  bjr  J,  Joosse. 
London. 

5.  A  Concise  Treatise  im  Italian  ^ngingy  ebieidated  hy  rules,  obser* 
va^msy  and  examples,  tnceefided  ky  a  new  Method  of  Instmetkm, 
comprising  scedes,  exercises,  hderwds,  and  solfeggios,  peculiarity 
arranged  and  harmonized  ;  dedicated  to  Tluinias  Bioadu^ood,  Esq, 
B)  G.  Ferrari.  Loadoa. 

Vocal  art  ha*  employed  for  a  gmt  aunibor  fif  y^em  our  imii«c« . 
f icd  attention,  Wi^  have  beaid  the  fineit  singen  Eaiope,  ire  bav«  < 
eiamined  many  of  tbe  best  and  nianj  of  the  wont  titatlict  ham 
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the  etrliest  to  tlie  latest ;  we  b«ve  convened  wHh  a  Tast  aninber  of 

masfers,  and  with  professors  of  acknowIed<;ed  ability ;  we  have 
tlcvotcd  no  small  portion  of  our  leisure  to  practice  anc)  to  teaching", 
and  it  results  from  all  oiir  enquiries,  that  tiiougli  the  science  has  been 
understood  and  exercised  hy  many  public  performers  in  as  s^reat 
perfection  as  will  probably  e?er  be  atlaiiiedy  there  is  yet  no  code  of 
iastruclion  extant,  that  contains  scarcely  any  thing  beyond  the  ele- 
ments purely  technical.  The  subject  has  been  often  treated  mechani- 
cally, but  Re?CT  philosophically.  Tiie  simple  difiercnce  between  any 
and  all  of  the  books  of  instittcCion  we  have  yet  seen,  consists  in  a 
more  or  less  full  and  complete'arrangement  of  the  degpreesof  sciencat 
which  depend  principally,  if  wc  may  not  say  entirely,  on  mechanical 
practice  and  formation — on  the  art  of  producing  certain  sounds  and 
of  excciitiiiii:  certain  passages.  lJut  we  know  of  no  book  ^vliich 
aucinpts  to  arrange  and  classify  the  eflbcts  produced  by  the  efforts  of 
mind — witich  aims  at  directing  the  intellectual  powers  employed  in 
singing  to  ilicir  just  and  necessary  objects,  except  in  so  meagre  a 
form  and  by  such  poor  and  scanty  scraps  of  common  place  mazimsy 
that  we  are  still  left  to  consider  a  good  treatise  on  the  elements  of 
Tocal  science  to  be  a  desideratum  among  the  lovers  of  music.  Mb* 
BbownV  essay  on  (lie  Poetry  and  Music  of  the  Jiafim  Opera^  pub* 
lished  ab'>ut  f(>r1y  years  ago,  and  which  was  the  subject  of  an  arUele 
in  our  fir>it  minibcr,*  shews  i»ow  ni  icli  may  be  done,  and  is  pn  cle- 
ganl  e\aiuj<liM)f  a  nice  discernment  and  discrimiualiou  applied  to 
the  object  ofonr  consideration. 

He^rond  this  little  work  wc  are  aware  of  nothing  but  detached  obser* 
Vations,  scattered  through  the  several  historians  of  the  science,  and 
through  the  pages  of  other  authors^  who  have  been  templed  to  inter- 
sperse a  few  easnal  and  brief  remarks  that  fell  in  their  way.  But  for 
Ma.  BaowN*s  assistance,  the  task  of  proving  the  utility  as  well  as 
the  necessity  of  taking  the  faculties  of  the  mind  into  account,  might 
have  been  left  to  ourselves.  Enough,  however,  has  been  done  to 
convince  any  inlelligont  person  that  the  higher  branche*  of  sini^  liisr- 
thejust  application  of  the  technical  power — depend  entirely  upon  the 
intellectual  constitution,  (particularly  if  we  may  class  fine  sensibility 
under  tliat  head,)  and  instances  are  not  wnntin<j^  to  shew  that  the  de- 
gree of  perfection  attained,  depends  even  more  upon  mind  than  na* 
taod  organ ;  for  in  the  cases  of  Mara  and  CA7Ai*AMi,of  ilABBisojr 
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and  BaAH  AMj  not  io  raeution  a  hundred  others,  tlie  most  extraordi- 
nary oi  naturt^  in  respect  to  voice,  and  (he  most  perfect  syjstcnj 
of  technical  educntion  and  practice,  have  yet  left  the  possessors  at  a 
great  dbtaric^  below  competitors,  whose  organic  powers  were  far 
juiMriDr,  and  whose  tnperioritjr  coald  only  be  derired  from  the  dig* 
.niij  of  their  concetittQns  and  the  delicacy  of  Ihcir  tastes^DCcidcnfv 
pnrelj  intelloctual.  The  wdl  known  fact  that  Ihe  Mkertre  oi 
jilkgrif  wbicby  as  performed  in  tfie  Pope*t  Cbapel,  ra lies  the  highest 
ponlble  emotion,  but  fails  ever  y  where  else,  would  serve  as  an  addi- 
tiooal  tesfimony  of  the  cnrninanding  influence  of  manner  as  dircclud 
by  mimlj  were  more  examples  necessary. 

Much  of  what  we  might  hare  hat!  to  say  upon  fliis  matter  has  been 
anticipated  in  the  letters  of  Ti.motueus,  inserted  in  our  former  and 
present  numbers,  with  whom  we  entirely  accord.  In  England 
has  observed  we  have  no  school,  and  therefore  it  is,  that  we  of  this 
country  stand  so  much  more  in  need  of  a  philosophical  understand* 
ing  of  the  sal^t«  We  fall  into  repetition  by  urging  the  difierenco 
between  forc^a  notions  of  expression  and  our  own*  But  nothing 
else  is  wanting  to  shew  theindispcnsible  necessity  of  (he  addition  to 
treatises,  we  now  urge.  Italian  modes  of  expression  can  never  ac- 
(U>rd  with  pre-conceived  English  notions  of  propriety,  and  though 
we  admit  lli:it  tlic  Italinn  methods  of  fixing  the  voice  exceed  beyond 
all  compari.suji  any  which  we  know,  (indeed  there  is  no  other  sys- 
tem), yet  when  we  come  to  the  application  of  what  we  thus  obtain 
there  is  little  that  is  in  common  between  us.  The  usngc  of  the  grace, 
called  PorUmeaiOi*  will  afford  us  at  once  a  perfect  illustration.  We 
deny  the  admi<;&ion  of  PortameMo  into  English  singing  almost 
whoiiy.  The  Italians  icarcely  sing  a  bar  without  it.  This  ornament, 
as  used  by  Italians^  to  antaught  English  ears  and  English  taste^  we 
.  w  satisfied  destroya  the  eflect  of  the  finest  composition  and  t]ie 
most  polished  execution  in  every  other  respect.  What  foreign  singer, 
Mara  excepted,  could  ever  convey  to  an  English  audience  the  sub* 
limity,  the  force,  or  the  patlios  of  IIanuel?  Wc  may  confidently 
autscrt  that  no  one  cTcrdid  or  ever  could.  Almost  all  M r.  BuAiiAVi's 
errors  arc  errors  procctdmi^'  Irom  a  want  of  discrimination  between 
the  usages  oi  the  Italiao  school  and  the  pr^udiccs  of  English  ears. 

*  We  take  portamento  kere  in  its  signitication  of  the  glide,  by  which  we 
rather  couform  to  modern  usage  than  what  we  concteve  to  be  the  proper  inter* 
^ratatlso  af  the  terA. 
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Such  examples  are  all  powerful ;  ihey  ghe  us  at  once  to  know  tb«l 
Ihere  it  a  radical  and  entire  difference  in  tbe  mode  of  employing  the 
aame  menus* 

The  books  whose  titles  are  placed  at  tbe  bead  of  tbis  article^  come 
alt  under  the  denomination  we  have  assigned  to  such  treatises ;  they 
are  teehnical  or  mechanical.  They  are  more  or  less  copious  in  (he 
examples,  llic  principles  they  inculcare  are  however  very  irmch 
alike.  The  fiist  rules  of  tlie  science,  mk  li  as  the  divisions  of  lirae,  the 
scales^  the  rudiments  of  solmization,  must  be  alike  ;  yet»  altbougb 
these  masler-^;  proceed  nearly  upon  one  common  plan  there  are  a  lew 
points  of  diilerence^and  some  of  material  importance!  which  *®  Bhall 
notice  as  we  proceed. 

.  The  works  of  Apttitr,  Joussb,  and  Lanza>  rise  from  the 
simplest  to  the  most  compHcaled  ins(anc<^  of  (be  several  technical 

requisites  of  vocal  art.    ApniLTs  book  is  the  most  simple,  afid  con- 
tains, in  a  very  cotnp.icl  and  digesled  form,  almost  all  the  marrow  of 
what  tlic  others  give  us.    IMr.  Joi  ssi:  is  more  dilated  both  ia  his 
YCrliaUnstructions  and  in  liis  musical  examples.  Ma.  Lanza  writes 
like  a  man  ^hu  is  willing  to  exhaust  the  subject.   Tbe  first  idea, 
however^  that  impresses  itself  most  is  the  impracticability  of  attaining 
the  very  first  step  without  the  aid  of  a  master  and  rkd  voce  instrnc* 
tion*  This  first  step  we  look  upon  to  be  the  formation  of  pure  tone 
of  tbe  best  possible  kind  the  organs  of  the  singer  will  admit.  Et- 
perience  a^surcs  us  that  a  deficiency  in  this  essential,  fundamental 
particular,  constitutes  ihe  ruin  of  nine  tenths  ol'lhe  singers  that  arc 
made.    We  will  venture  to  assert,  thnf  ihc  first  attempts  at  singing, 
are  all  ctfects  of  imitation,  proposed  alter  some  model,  good  or  bad; 
and  we  hold  with  as  little  fear  of  error  that  a  female  can  only  in* 
struct  a  female  in  the  best  manner^  a  man  a  man.  In  order  to  prove 
our  assertions  let  us  turn  to  the  directions  given  hy  these  aUa 
masters.  We  will  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  pupil  knows  what 
the  real  intervals  of  the  diatonic  scale  are,  and  quitting  for  an  in- 
stant the  main  consideration  of  (une,  ue  uill  press  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  Ihc  methods  described  for  producing  tone.  After 
a  due  portion  of  advice  (o  keep  the  voice  steady,  Aprili  desires  the 
student  'Mo  form  the  voice  in  as  pieaswg  a  tone"  as  is  in  his  power* 
To  vocalize  correctly,  that  is,  to  give  as  open  and  clear  a  sound  to 
Die  vowels  as  .the  nature  of  the  language  in  which  the  student  ainga- 
will  adroiti  to  exercise  tbe  voice  with  the  monosyllables  do  be  ut. 
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te.  nev«r  to  force  (he  Toice,  in  order  to  extend  its  compass  in  tlio 
voce  4i  peUo  upwardsi  bat  rather  to  cultivate  llie  voce  iU  letia  in  what 
k  called  falsetto,  in  order  to  join  it  veil  and  imperceptibly  to  the 
we  dipetiOf  for  fear  of  incurring  the  disagieable  babit  of  singing  in 
tbe  throat  or  through  the  nose.*'  We  beg  our  readers  to  remark  that 
these  terms  are  general.  It  is  all  very  true  and  very  sensible,  but 
nothing  of  it  can  be  accomplished  with  certainty  or  even  an  ap« 
proacli  to  certainty,  without  the  help  of  a  judicious  teacher;  and  if 
a  scholar  who  had sufficisnt  knowledge  of  thcdiatouic  scale  to  beablo 
losing  the  notes  correctly  in  tune^  were  to  begin  upon  ApaiLi*e 
dtiections,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  in  nine  hundred  and  nioe« 
iy*mne  instances  out  of  a  thousand|  he  would  either  sing  in  his  nose  or 
in  bis  throaty  or  he  would  adopt  some  fiincied  resemblance  to  a  model- 
in  tbe  endeavour  to  form  a  piemttg  tone.  This  model  would  be  foU 
lowed  in  the  prominent  but  not  probably  in  tbe  best  part^  of  lus 
perforiiiajice. 

But  Mr.  Jousse  leads  us  iuto  still  greater  perplexity  and  error, 
for  be  tells  us  (page  10)  to  sound  the  syllables  in  solfaiog  Hicarfjf 

thuSt — ^POW,  RAV,  MEE,  FAW,  SOL,  LAW,  SEE.     Ma.  JoUSSB  18  a 

foreigner^  and  therefore  he  will  pardon  us  ibr  sayiogi  that  tbe  sylhi* 
bles  he  prints^  do  BOt|  according  to  English  ortboepyi  come  near  tbe 
sounds  be  intends  to  convey.  Forgetting  for  a  moment  how  looia 
bb  definition  is,  be  labours  under  a  mbprisbn  altogether,  fiom 

which  it  is  most  important  to  rescue  those  who  are  in  possession  of 
his  treatise,  and  arc  likely  to  make  it  their  guide.  The  pronuncia- 
tion he  prupases  is  a  method  iufalliblc  utterly  to  destroy  pure  tone 
and  just  enunciation.  Indeed  Ma,  Lanza  especially  cautions  the 
scholar  against  tbe  very  sounds  Ma.  Jou sse  recommends.  Ma.  h* 
gives  DOB,  BAY,  MB,  FA  A ,  80  L,  LA  A,  OS  the  truc  method  of  vocalising 
—and  he  is  near  the  truth  in  e?ery  instance  but  bat,  which,  wn 
think,  should  be  bab.  Mb.  Lahxa,  however,  proposes  a  better 
method  than  either  of  these ;  at  page  SO,  he  advises,  in  the  beginning 
of  iiibliuction,  to  substitute  the  single  syllable  ah  for  all  utljcrs. 

^  This  appears  to  us  io  he  hy  fur  f!ie  most  just,  and  loi  the  luiiuwing 
reasons.   The  problem  of  tir&t  fonmng  the  voice  requires  equality 
throughout,  which  is  best  (may  we  not  say  only?)  to  be  acconu* 
plished  by  preserving  a  uniformity  of  action  in  all  the  oigaoi 
brought  into  play*  We  beg  to  be  understood  to  speak  of  the  very 

'  ii'rsi  attempts,^ which  are  to  be  continued  until  the  prmdpk  of  pro* 
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dacing  pure  and  equal  tone»  united  with  a  just  iatonatiooi  is  fixed 
kMual^^  U  is  now  agreed,  that  a  certain  eonfomation  of  the 
throat,  montbt  and  lips,  externafljr  expressed  hj  Hheboeeariienie  or 
an  elongation  of  the  moofh  approachtnjff  to  a  imile,  does  ihbin  the 

greatest  pcrleciioii.  The  syllable  ah  secures  the  conformation  de* 
Bired  the  most  effect tinllj  ;  and  if  any  doubts  remain  upon  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  we  ^cqlle^t  inm  to  turn  to  Mr.  I^anza's  plates,  in 
which  are  represented  the  several  formations  of  the  mouth.  Of  these 
Do*  is  utterly  im  pract  icable,  in  the  way  he  represents  it.  Re  and  m  i 
are  more  justlj  depictured.  Fa  presents  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  true  practice ;  Sol  is  impmeticablei  and  La  is  too  wide  except 
for  passages  of  force.  But  our  great  objection  is,  that  the  same 
pttiiciple  does  not  pervade  them  all ;  and  could  a  pupil  tie  found  who 
prnctihcd  from  Ma.  J^.'s  examples  without  viva  voce  aid,  we  arc 
satished  he  would  proiluce  as  ni.uiy  dif]  icut  species  of  tone  as  there 
are  figures  and  syllables.  Ijidced  Mr.  Lanza  inniseU  argues  this 
very  point  in  his  preface.  He  says,  "  with  respect  to  the  formation 
of  the  mouth,  it  is  certain  that  even  the  least  variation  in  the  form  of 
the  mouth  will  give  miation  in  the  tone  issuing  from  it ;  luid  the 
Imnhness  or  sweetness,  tlie  fullness  or  narrownessi  the  brllliAncy  or 
heafiness  in  the  tone,  as  well  as  the  facility  or  dilKcuUy  of  executing, 
win  be  regohited  by  the  method  in  which  the  pupit  is  taught  to  form 
his  moulh  ;  in  this,  and  the  art  of  taking  breath,  the  pupil  will  un- 
iloubtrdlv  meet  with  the  grcalcst  (iiliiculty.**  The  radical,  essen- 
tial, vital  principle  of  good  singin<^,  we  repeat,  roust  be  commuai* 
cated  at  first  or  never.  I(  consists  in  the  production  of  the  purest, 
steadiest,  and  best  tone,  and  the  most  accurate  tune;  and  with  tbis» 
no  attempt  at  various  pronunciation  should  be  connected,  till  the 
habit  is  fixed  and  secured  by  the  use  of  a  single  sound.  Ifany  may 
be  aware  of  the  necesMity,  but  few  are  willing  to  endure  the  patient 
prrscvenince  tndisijensibfe  to  be  encounfcrni  tfuring  (his  long  stage 
in  tite  jouiiuy  tuwai<l>  thr  i^oal  of  perl«  citortin  vocal  art.  Bctor» 
we  quit  this  part  of  Mji.  IuAnza's  book,  wc  ought  to  say,  that  the 
changes  ul  the  liarmonies,  with  which  he  proposes  to  accompany  the 
scale,  cannot  fail  to  add  steadiness  to  the  singer.  In  this  necessary 
and  useful  assistance  and  conflrmation  both  the  Solfegcs  d*Italie  and 
Mr.  Joosse  are  deficient. 

*^  Wc  object  to  the  example  gLven  in  the  plate.  The  motitli  of  tha  igtt%  m 
too  oiucii  opened. 
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We  shall'  Dot  dissent  from  tbe  utilUj  of  association  in  the  aKcmpt 
foconrey  a  knowledge  of  distances,  or  the  power  of  reading  notes 

with  facility  and  truth.  We  venture  to  sii^^cst,  however,  Ihut  the 
adoption  of  Wf)nls  -which  should  alwavs  be  ai)plie(l  to  the  same 
intervals — (o  tone  greater,  tone  less,  and  semitone,  juii-iit  give  more 
certainty  in  sight-singing  as  well  as  in  iiitouation.  Tosi,  and  the 
old  writers,  insist  very  strongly  npon  the  necessity  of  very  nice 
distinctions  in  the  divisions  of  the  intenrals^  though  the  moderns  are 
content  with  rderrlng  to  a  keyed  instrument  as  a  standard  of  tnnet 
Tosi  says-^ 

The  scholar  ought  to  make  him  hit  tlie  semitones  according 
to  the  true  rales.  Every  one  knows  not  that  there  is  a  semitone 
major  and  mtnor^  because  the  diflerence  cannot  be  known  by  an 

organ  or  liarpsichord,  if  the  keys  of  the  instrument  are  not  split. 
A  foFip,  that  irradnally  ]i?isses  to  anoffier,  is  divtMrd  into  nine 
almost  imi)erreptib!e  ^iilervaTs,  which  are  called  commas,  five  of 
which  consfihite  the  semitone  major,  and  four  the  minor.  StMiu-  are 
of  opinion,  liiat  there  arc  no  more  than  seven,  and  that  the  greatest 
number  of  the  one  half  constitutes  the  first,  and  the  less  the  second  ; 
but  this  does  not  .satisffr  my  weak  understanding,  for  the  ear  would 
find  no  difficulty  to  distinguish  the  seventh  part  of  a  lone  $  whereM 
it  meets  with  a  very  great  one  to  distinguish  the  ninth.  If  one  were 
rontinunHy  to  only  to  those  above-mentioned  instruments,  this 
kno\vh'il«re  nii'zht  be  unnecessary;  but  since  the  time  that  com« 
posers  introduced  tlie  custom  ot  crowding  the  operas  with  a  vast 
number  of  songs,  accompanied  with  bow-instruments,  it  becomes  so 
necessary,  that  if  a  soprmo  was  to  sing  D  sharp,  like  E  flat,  a  nice 
ear  will  tind  he  is  out  of  tune,  because  this  last  rises.  \Vho(;v(  r  is 
not  satisfied  in  thi  ,  let  him  read  those  authors  who  trent  of  it,  and 
let  him  consult  tlic  best  performers  on  the  violin.  In  t'  e  miiKHe 
parts,  however,  if  is  not  so  easy  to  diNflnguish  tlie  ditference; 
though  I  am  of  opinion,  that  every  thing  ihat  is  divi8il)fe,  is  (o  be 
distinguished."— Ga//iard*5  Tramliuhn  of  Tosi  on  the  Florid  Sortg^ 
page  19, 

The  moment  we  quit  the  mere  exercise  of  the  voice  for  intonation 
and  the  attainment  of  singing  at  sight,  to  proceed  towards  higher 
branches,  it  seems  to  us  that  a  more  philosophical  mcrthod  is 
wanting*  Solfeggi  are  selected  from  the  old  masters,  and  are 
carried  to  a  great  extent j  as  in  the  Solfeges  itliaUe, — No  specimen 
can  be  more  diveisified  or  more  excellent.  But  there  being  no 
directions  as  to  the  sentiment  which  the  passage  was  originally 
written  to  convey,  expression  is  nev*  i  cultivated.  It  should  seem  to 
us,  that  passages  of  various  expression  sU<)u!d  be  drawn  from  the 

highest  examples,  both  with  English  and  Italian  words   that  they 

3  A, 
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should  be  classed  and  arranged,  and  some  means  hit  upon  of 
marking  the  gradations  of  power,  and  the  changes  of  tone  which  best 
give  tlie  true  expression.   The  student  would  thus  be  led  from  tbe 
mechanical  formation  of  tone,  to  the  genuine  and  legitimate  applica- 
tion of  what  he  has  learned — to  the  just  end  of  singing — ^the  finest 
combination  of  sense  and  sound.  If  we  are  told  this  is  to  be  done 
just  as  well  by  songs,  we  deny  the  position.    No  entire  song  can  be 
adduced  whah  preserves  a  unifonnity  of  style  throughout;  and  in 
the  next  place  we  consider  tliat  short  cxaiTi]>lcs  would  most  hUongly 
convey  the  passion  contained  in  the  musical  phrase;  besides  one 
species  might  be  cultivated  at  a  time,  and  the  just  gradation  pie- 
serrad.  And  here  let  us  remark)  that  one  of  the  worst  erils 
attending  the  present  mode  of  instruction  is,  the  indulgence  masters 
show  to  the  solicitude  of  pupils  and  parents  to  begin  singing  songs, 
and  those  principally  the  fiuhionaUe  ballads  of  the  hour.  Masters 
should  Ji  Lve  the  conscience  and  the  courage  to  advertise  both  parents 
and  i)upils,  that  inecliocrily  in  the  art  is  at  this  time  of  day  viltrrly 
contemptible,  and  will  render  ihem  all  ridiculous..*   Tiiat  singing 
is  not  to  be  acquired  but  by  long  study  and  diligent  practice  ;  and 
that  if  the  rudiments  are  abandoned  too  soon^  if  the  foundations  be 
not  well  and  irremoveably  laid,  all  attempts  to  build  a  good  super- 
structure will  prove  abortive.  Thus  the  roaster  would  avoid  the 
charge  of  dishonesty,  and  the  pupil  the  imputation  of  folly,  idle* 
ness,  or  incapacity.    Here,  however,  we  would  combat  an  idea  Mr. 
IjANZA  tliru\vs  out  in  his  preface;  he  sa^s,  that  he  consitlcis  it  to 
be  scarcely  pos  ible  "  to  coniruonce  the  instruction  at  too  early  a 
period."    Wc  dissent  from  him  altogt  ilitr,  if  he  directs  his  observa- 
tion to  singing,  and  we  are  supported  by  Ma.  FBauARi.    We  say, 
on  the  contrary,  the  time  of  beginning  depends  entirely  on  the 
physical  constitution  and  aptitude  of  the  pupil.  If  instruction  be 
begun  before  the  mind  and  the  ear  are  capable  of  Che  clearest  appre* 
bension  of  musical  sounds,  or  before  the  chest  is  sufficiently  strong 
to  cjiduro  \hc.  labour  of  praclico,  the  time  of  the  scholar  is  not  only 
llnowii  away,  but  worse  efl'ecfs  are  lo  be  dreaded,  viz.  erroneous 
luibits  uud  lo^  ul  iieallh.   We  have  witnessed  both  of  these*  We 

♦  M«.  Ti  ixzA  has  (lone  this  partially  in  his  bonU,  for  to  learn  and  practice 
tlioroiinflilv  the  le«»sons  he  lia;^  prinf<  f1.  wo-i'fl  nrwvx  f;»r  more  time  than  is 
u^u.iUv  beslowml  upon  musical  etiucutioa.  i  liis  profusion,  howcvti'j  speaks  Ui^ 
industry  aud  the  zeal  of  the  author*  Ma.  Lamsa  is  desily  in  earnest 
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Inve  observed  early  aiaocktiom  that  were  imnediable  even  in  per- 
sons who  had  reached,  in  evcrjr  other  respect,  high  attainment; 
and  wc  have  known  children,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  fourteen, 

compelled  to  relinquish  singing,  nnd  tu  luse  the  su[)c'rior  adv  lauige 
of  practice  during  those  valuable  years,  on  account  of  itilirmily, 
brought  on  by  a  too  early  commencement  of  a  course  of  vocul 
instruction.  The  rule  in  all  cases  must  be  taken  from  tlie  intellec* 
taal  and  organic  powers  of  the  scholar,  and  with  this  proviso  Mr* 
Lanza  is  right. 

As  wc  advance  in  tlie  art  iechniea  we  find  some  material  ditcie* 
panciss.  Ma.  La  vzA^Teoommends  that  the  shake  should  foe  begnii 
from  the  lower  note  upon  the  syllable  «A  Aprili  says  it  must  gene- 
rally commence  witli  the  highest  of  the  two  notes.  Jousse  gives  no 
direction,  but  his  musical  examples  are  printed  with  the  upper  note 
fint;  and  Ferrari  leans  to  the  same  side,  against  Lanza.  The 
acquirement  of  a  perfect  shake  is  ns  we  conceive  it  amongst  the  most 
difficnlt  attainments  in  singing,  and  ^0  are  disposed  to  tliink  that 
both  anthority  and  practice  are  advetse  to  Mr.  La vsa,  although  he 
assigns  reasons,  and  apparently  good  ones,  for  his  opinion.  Here  (at 
indeird  we  have  done  before,)  we  detect  Mi^.  ^Tousse  in  plagiarism  ' 
from  Tosi,(\vho  hasdevoled  an  enlireand  eUborate  chapter  to  this 
grace,)  with  so  little  care,  that  he  has  coiileiited  himself  with  only 
giving  a  difiercnt  turn  to  the  first  sentences  of  Tosi's  chapter,  by 
omitting  some  redundant  words  and  adopting  a  new  punctuation.—- 
This  old  master  commences  on  the  upper  note,  and  gives  eight 
different  species  of  shakes.  What  he  sajs  is  curious,  ^nd  as  perhapt 
it  has  few  examplfBs  in  modern  practice  we  shall  qnote  1|im  entire. 

"  The  first  Is  the  Shake  Major,  from  the  violent  motion  of  two 
neighbouring  sounds  at  the  distance  of  a  TonCf  one  of  which  may  be 
called  principal,  because  it  keeps  with  |^eater  force  the  place  of  the* 
note  which  requires  tt;  the  other,  notwithstanding  it  possesses  in  its 
motion  the  superior  sound,  appears  no  other  than  an  au^iliary.-;^ 
From  this  Shnfcc  all  the  other*!  are  derived. 

The  second  is  tlic  Shake  Minory  consistinsj  of  a  sound,  and  its 
nei«j^hbouring  Semitone  Major,-  and  where  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  Shalics  are  proper,  the  compositions  will  easily  shew.— 
From  the  inferior  or  lower  cadences,  the  first,  or  full  Tone  Shake  it 
lor  ever  excluded .  I  f  the  dtflerenca  of  these  two  Shakes  is  not  easQy 
discovered  in  the  singer,  whenever  it  is  with  a  Semdofte,  one 
may  attribute  the  cause  to  the  want  of  force  of  the  auxilinrv  to 
make  itself  iieard  distinctly;  besides,  (his  Shake  being  more  dil13- 
colt  to  be  beat  thai^  the  other,  every  body  dots  not  iuiow  how  to 
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make  if,  as  it  rIiouUI  b*',  and  negligence  Ivconrie.s  a  liul)it.  If  thU 
Shah  is  not  distinguished  in  in«>tniiueuts,  the  fault  is  in  tlie  ear. 

The  third  is  the  Mezto^tHUo^  or  the  short  f^ht^e^  which  is  likewise 
known  Irom  its  name.  One,  who  is  master  of  the  first  and  second, 
with  the  art  of  beating  it  a  little  closer,  will  eastlj  learn  it ;  ending 
it  soon  as  ItLMnl,  and  adding  a  little  brilliant.  Fur  this  reason, 
this  Shffkc  picnics  more  in  brisk  and  Hvclj  airs  tlmn  in  the  Pa'hetick. 

**Tin'  (<)'i;th  is  ill*'  ri^ini(  SJiahr^  wliich  i:^  done  by  makiiiir  the 
voice  asct-iiu  imperceptibly,  shaking  from  comma  to  comom  vviiiiuut 
discoverin<;  the  rii«e. 

**The  fi(lb  is  the  descending  Shake^  which  is  done  by  making  the 
Toice  decline  in^(*nsibly  from  comma  to  comma,  shaking  in  such 
•  raanncr,  that  the  descent  be  not  distinguished.  These  two  Shakes, 
ever  sinrc  (rne  taste  has  prevailed,  aw  no  more  in  voirnp,  nnd  on'^-ht 
rather  to  be  iVir^^of  than  learned.  A  nice  ear  equally  abhors  the  an* 
cient  dry  slutf,  and  tlie  modern  al;uses. 

Tlie  sixth  is  the  slow  ShnLc,  whose  quality  is  also  denoted  by  its 
name.  He,  who  does  not  study  this,  in  my  opinion  ought  nol 
therefore  lo  lose  the  name  of  a  good  ^int^er ;  for  it  iieing  only  an 
affected  wavin<r,  that  at  last  unites  with  the  first  and  second  Skakef  it 
Cann»>t,  I  think,  please  more  than  once. 

*•  Tiie  s"vefilh  is  f l;e  rcdoublrd  i>f:af:r,  M-hich  is  learned  b}'  mivin? 
a  few  notes  bLlvvcen  tlif'  Alnjtir  or  Minor  >hnhe<,  which  interposilion 
suHiccb  to  make  several  bUakis  of  one.  i  iiis  is  beauliiul,  uKca 
those  few  notes,  so  intermixed,  are  sung  with  force*  If  then  it  be 
gently  formed  on  the  high  notes  of  an  excellent  voice,  perfect  in  this 
tare  qualit^r,  and  not  made  use  of  too  often,  it  cannot  displease  even 
envy  itself. 

"The  eichth  is  the  Trillo-Mordentry  or  the  f^hahe  with  a  Beat^ 
which  is  a  [)lea>ini]^ groce  in  .sini  iii?'-.  and  is  taught  rather  by  nature 
than  by  art.  This  is  produced  .villi  more  velocity  than  the  otiieis, 
and  is  no  sooner  born  but  dies.  That  suiger  has  a  great  advantage, 
who  from  time  to  time  mixes  it  in  passages  or  divisions,  (of  which  1 
Khali  fake  notice  in  the  {)r(>]j<  r  chapter.)  lie,  hi  ho  understands  his  pro* 
fession,  rarely  fails  of  using  it  after  the  Jppoggiatum;  and  lic^  who 
despises  it,  is  guilty  of  more  than  ignorance. 

"Of  all  tlioc  SA«AvT,  the  two  first  are  mt>st  necessary, and  reqtiire 
raost  ti»e  a[)plication  of  tht^  master.  I  knovi  too  well  that  it  iscu>to- 
inary  to  fcing  w  iihout  Shakes  ;  but  ihc  example  of  those  ^vho  study 
but  superficially,  ought  not  to  be  imitated. 

^Tiko  Sfhakey  to  be  beautiful,  raquires  tabe-prepared,  though,  on 
some  occasions,  time  or  taste  will  not  permit  it.  But  on  final  ca- 
dences, it  is  always  necessary,  now  on  the  torn*,  now  on  the^ejMtloMe 
above  its  note,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  composition, 

"  The  defects  of  the  Sha/<t:  are  many.  The  long  holding-out  5/;«/.c 
triampiied  formerly,  and  very  ii)ipro|)crly,  as  now  the  divisions  do ; 
but  when  the  art  grew  refined,  it  wasleft  to  the  trumpets,  or  to  those 
singers  that  waited  for  the  eruption  of  an  E  Vha!  or  Bnrco!  from 
the  populace.  That  ^Wic  which  is  too  oftci^, heard,  be  ii  ever  80 
finci  cannot  ^hsas^*  TMt  which  is  beat  with  an  uneYeo  motion  dis* 
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grub;  tbal  likelkeqiiiTeriA^of  a gioai  mlBet  ona  bvgli ;  andthtt 

ill  the  throat  is  the  worst :  That  which  is  produced  by  a  tone  and 
its  third,  is  liisai^rceabie;  (he  slow  is  tiiesome;  and  that  which  is 
out  of  tunc  is  ])i<k'(>us. 

**  The  nc'ct'ssUy  ot  liie  Shakr  ol>!i?rs  the  master  to  keep  (he  scholar 
appiicd  to  it  upon  all  the  vowels,  and  on  all  the  notes  he  possesses; 
not  oaljr  on  minims  or  long  notes,  but  likewise  on  crotchety  where 
in  process  of  time  he  may  learn  the  Cloie  Shake^  the  Beai^  and  the 
forming  them  with  qaicknen  in  the  midst  of  the  volubility  of  graces 
and  divisions. 

**  After  tl»e  free  use  of  the  Shake,  let  the  master  o1>serve  if  the  scho- 
Lir  has  the  same  facility  in  disusing  it;  for  lie  would  not  be  the  first 
that  could  not  leave  it  off  at  pleasure. 

'  ^  But  the  teaching  where  the  Shake  is  convenient,  besides  those  oh 
essences  ftnd  where  thej  are  improper  and  forbid,  is  a  lecsoa  re* 
served  for  those  who  have  practice,  taste,  and  knowledge.*' 

Tosi,  however,  like  our  more  modern  instructors,  leaves  us  very 
mnch  in  the  dark  respecting  the  expressive  power  of  the  shake.  Jt 
has  cAen  struck  us  that  the  original  notion  might  possibly  have 
been  derived  from  the  juck  of  the  nighUngale,  and  if  so^  the  shako 
was  not  introduced  with  auy  view  to  expression.  But  of  aU  oroa* 
mtnts  we  esteem  the  shake»con9idered  as  a  simple  eombfnation  of 
two  not(  Lo  have  the  most  meaning.  The  Italians  employ  it  with 
delightful  clfect  in  pathetic  or  aiiiatory  passages,  where  it  is  slow 
and  melting;  it  gives  spirit,  variety,  aiui  iorce,  wiien  rapidly  intro* 
dttced  upon  passing  notes i  and  it  not  only  is  almost  indispensible 
to  the  conclosion  of  a  song  bat  it  is  sutceptibk^  (as  we  know 
fiom  the  example  of  Maea  in  particular,)  of  every  possion*  Yet 
at  the  moment  we  are  tricing,  its  legitimate  powers  and  appli- 
cation are  falling  into  ignorance  and  disuse.  Within  the  last 
few  days,  we  have  heard  almotit  every  singer  of  reputation  in 
the  metropolis,  and  we  could  but  note  its  decay.  Among  Oi^. 
females,  it  still  preserves  a  degree  of  expression,  but,  with  thr 
exception  of  Ma.  Vaughax,  all  the  male  singers  made  the  grace 
bard,  too  close,  and  in  short,  a  mere  noiie.  There  is  in  the  true  shake, 
what  we  can  only  designate  as  a  liyif Idfty,  of  which,  oven  all  the  best 
singers  (Mn«  YAVGHAir  onlj  excepted)  now  deprive  it  Tlie  prox- 
imate causes  are,  after  the  want  of  intelligence  whici  assigns  to  the 
shake  no  value  in  expression,  too  much  velocity,  too  much  force.— 
Even  in  Mn.  Br  ah  am  it  is  positively  detestable.  Yet  he,  are 
sare,  knows  better.   We  recommend  the  modem  use  of  this  fint 
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ornament  to  the  pactical  consideraUoa  uf  the  writen  on  singuigj  wbo 
Lave  all  left  (he  subject  very  men^^^rc,  bald,  nnd  bare. 

His  fourllk  ycciion  p'dgc  un  the  Slur  or  Diagg  (the  strascUto  of 
tiie  llaliAns)  Ma.  Joussb  has  borrowed  wiUiout  ackoowledgeaieiit 
vlmost  eatire^  rule  and  exampie,  from  Tosi,  cut  and  ciirtaikd|  how* 
•ver,  as  belbi  e« 

Cooceraing.  the  definition  of  the  grace  which  bears  the  name  of 
P^ammiOj  there  appears  in  authors  a  good  deal  of  difference.  Not 

only  Da.  liuiiNnY,  but  an  intelligent  iniisical  correspondent  in 
Germany,  mUoiu  he  quotes,  uses  this  term  as  expressive  of  «reneral 
purity  oi'  tone — of  a  voice  tree  from  any  nasal  or  guttural  ii^pertec- 
tion.  Speaking  of  MAOEMOisELrE  Schmelling  (afterwards  the 
Mab  A)  he  says  :*  She  sings  from  G  to  E  in  altissimo  with  the  great* 
est  ease  and  force,  and  both  her  fortamenio  di  wee  and  Tolnbility  are^ 
in  my  opinion,  unriTalled***  This  passage  clearly  applies  to  the 
general  deporimeni  of  the  voice.  Again,  the  Doctor  himself  in  a  dc« 
Fci  iption  ofoneof  the  Bagliowi  of  Bohgnai  says  :  "  her  portamento 
i?  acltniia!)ly  free  from  the  nose,  raoufh,  and  throat."  But  he  also  uses 
thisterm  in  other  senses  not  very  distinctly  marked.^  Ma.  JoussB 
applies  it  to  the  anticipation.**  Wc  have  beard  a  living  singer  of 
very  high  anthority,  apply  it  to  designate  the  g/itfe  from  one  note  to 
another^  either  ascending  or  descending,  (something  similar  to  the 
effect  produced  by  sliding  the  finger  along  the  string  of  a  violin) 
and  which  Italians  perform  in  an  exquisite  manner.  From  these  dif* 
ferences  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  legitimate  application  of  Uie  term 
is  not  yet  suJtled  among  iiuisicians  with  precision. 

In  liis  cliaptcr  on  divisions.  Ma.  JoussE  has  a  aL'"ain  recourse  to 
to  Tosf,  whose  very  words  he  uses,  Divisions  aie  to  be  perfectly 
in  fune,  marked,  equal,  distant,  and  quick.'*  We  cannot  overleap 
this  chapter,  as  Mr.  Joussb  calls  it,  without  reprobating  in  the  most 
marked  way,  so  flagrant  an  attempt  as  it  exhibits,  to  appropriate 
the  writinp  of  an  old  master,  and  to  pass  them  off  for  his  own.  Tosi 
begins  his  chapter  on  divisions  thus :  *^  Though  divisions  have  not 
the  power  sufficient  to  touch  the8oaI,but  the  most  they  can  do,  is  to 

*  Present  state  of  Music  in  Germany,  page  109,  Vol.  % 

+  Ibid  Vol.  1  page  243. 

t  Bi  s»y  ill  his  mnsical  dictionary  defines  it,  "  aterm  applied  hj  ih& 
Julians  to  a  habit  uf  au^taining  or  roiulucting  the  roice.  A  singer  u  ho  is  easy, 
yet  tiriu  and  steady  in  the  execution  of  his  passages,  is  said  to  liare  a  good 
portaoiaitQ.** 
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mue  our  admiiaUon  of  the  stnger  for  the  happj  flexibilitj  of  hb 

voice {GaUlm^s  tnmHalwn,  pas^e  50.  The  last  paragra ph  in  Mr* 
Jousse's  short  chapter  (pai^^c  .%*)  begins,  As di visions  have  not  power 
siiflicicnt  totoiicli  llic  s(nj1,  iuul  (  ui.  only  raise  oui  admiialion  of  the 
sirigffr  lor  the  happy  Oexibilily  of  bis  voice'* — after  a  few  more 
TTords,  lie  again  recurs  to  bis  old  friend,  and  copies  with  some  sligbt 
involutiuRSy  his  concluding  sentence.  Indeed,  nearljr  all  the  verbal 
directions,  which  Mr.  J.  gim  in  bis  third  par(,([Hig;edO)  are  stolen 
withottt  acknowledgment,  from  the  same  store.  It  would  hafe  been 
more  generous,  as  well  as  wise,  to  have  enforced  his  opinions  by  the 
authority  of  Tosi,  whose  name  he  mentions  casually  only,  at  page 
57.   Nor  are  his  pbgiarisras  confined  to  those  we  have  noticed* 

Mr.  Jousse  gives  examples  of  cadtiiccs  as  well  as  of  other 
graces,  but  there  appears  in  them  a  want  of  invention  and  va- 
riety, the  qualities  which  constitute  the  principal  value  of  such 
things.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  possibility  of  dictating  a  cadeoos 
to  a  singer,  unless  the  sentiment  of  the  song  be  known.  Hence  w« 
consider,  that  until  graces  and  ornaments  are  classified,  and  the  pe« 
enliaitties  of  ione^  and  the  degrees  of  force  distinctly  characterised| 
which  fit  them  for  the  expreassion  of  diflferent  passions,  little  win 
hafebecn  done  towaidsaright  code  of  instruction  in  this  important 
particular. 

Wc  now  turn  from  Ma.  Jousse  to  Mii.  FcaRARi,  wliose  work, 
though  a  small  one,  is  practical  as  far  as  it  gr>cs.  This,  howcYory 
is  but  a  very  very  little  way  indeed.  How  terse  his  instructions  are, 
let  the  following  instanccs»  which  comprise  nearly  half  his  bookf 
determine. 

^Should  the  student's  yoice  have  a  propensity  to  be  guttural  or 

nasal,  he  must  endeavor  to  sing  with  liis  montli  forcibly  open;  and  if  ho 
ieeba  difficulty  in  uniting  ttic  chest  and  head  voice,  be  must,  by  art, 
strengthen  the  cxtrrmily  of  that  whic!*.  h^pjiens  to  be  wenkest.  The 
chest  voice  of  children,  trom  ten  to  fourteen  yean  of  Qgu,  seldom 
extends  beyond  an  octave." 

^  When  the  student  prepares  losing,  he  should  prefer  a  standing 
posture,  open  his  luouth  and  teeth  easily  and  gracefully,  draw  hie 
Dreath  slowly,  attack  the  note  readily,  beginning  pianoy  increasing 
its  loudness,  until  he  reaches  its  middle,  and  decreasing  it  as  gra« 
dually,  until  he  arrives  at  its  end,  which  is  technically  called,  in 
Italy,  fdwr  in  rore^  filar  i  suoni* 

"Tminediaicly  bef.)re  the  commencement  of  singinsf,  the  breath 
mubl  be  diaw  u  in.   iireathing  alter  a  long  note  is  cudkr  liiiia  afici  a 
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sliort  one;  but,  to  aToid  diviJins:  (he  word,  it  is  belter  to  bmdbe 
mSUt  a  phrase,  a  cadence,  or  during  a  pnusc. 

"Shoitld  the  scholar  frel  his  voice  weak  or  prone  to  flatness,  tie 
]iui>t  draw  Ills  breath  bluwly  and  (brow  it  out  suddenly,  that  he  may 
a  Hack  tiie  notes  with  strength.   But  if  his  Toke  shotild  have  a  ten- ' 
doMj  to  ■barpneMybolh  tSempirationaod  itsemyMoii  ooglit  to  bo 
gentle.*' 

Oar  readen  we  thinks  wUl  smile  at  Mb.  FxftKABrs  concise  essay 

upon  the  three  important  particalani, "  Expression^  Sit/ie,  and  Taste,** 

^vhich  he  treats  with  such  learned  brevity,  that  hc  caoaoLiuibcar  to 

Iranscribt'  the  wiiole. 

^'Tasle  and  Genius;  nre  inborn  qnalilies  ;  therefore  an  attempt  to 
give  rides  for  tlu  ir  n(;(|Uirement  wouhl  be  presumption.  lJu(  Jis  if  is* 
generally  allowed,  that  the  former  may  be  improved,  1  wilt  eaume- 
late  a  few  eviilencesof  it  in  Tocal  discrimtmtton. 

Indubitable  proofs  of  expiession,  style^  and  taste  In  singiug  are 
displayed— 

"  1,  When  more  strength  is  given  (o  nscendinor  than  to  descending 
progressiona  ; — II.  When  (he  voice  is  re(nfor<Td  on  the  Appoi^ia- 
luras,  on  (ho  Syncopes,  on  the  accented  svllttbies,  and  on  uokU  (hat 
i.]Lprcss  strong' feeling ; — 111.  When  accidental  sharps  are  bung 
willicreater  emphasis  tban  accidental  flats. 

"TThose  Bcholars  who  patiently  peruse  the  precppts,  and  diKgent* 
hr  practise  (he  exercises  in  this  little  stody^  will,  1  trusf,  become 
familiar  with  (hat  style  and  (asto,  which  may  enable  Utem  to  atlaill 
perfection,  witli  llie  a^'^i'^trmce  of  in  fibl<?  master. 

**  Aftriitive  ami  relenJive  auditors  of  distin2:iHshed  ^.inrrers  shoidd 
be  can  tul  to  imitate  their  beauties,  and  shun  their  delects.  The  ap- 
plause of  the  public  is  too  often  a  dangerous  criterion  to  judge  by, 
as  it  is  frequently  the  loadest  when  art  is  endeavoring  to' raise  nature* 
when  it  wants  no  help.  Panlulity  likewise  often  bestows  it  on 
gnackerf,  and  prejudice  withholds  it  from  desert." 

This  IS  getting  over  the  metaphysical  difficulties  whicb  have 

hitherto  been  thought  to  surround  these  subjects,  and  dispatching  (he 

buHness  with  a  vcnjc^eance.  Indeed  we  should  afmost  doubt,  whether 

"ItiOnifATissiMo  SiG.ToMMASo  Broadhood,  to  whom  the  work 
is  dedicated,  and  in  whose  country  mansion  it  took  its  rise,"  could 
possibly  have  said  less  upon  these  topics,  before  he  was  enlightened 
by    the  labours'*  of  his  ^'devoted  and  obligedjervant  and  friend> 

GlAOOMO  GOTTEPttBDO  FeRRARI  Df  RoTBRBUO*** 

The  largest  and  that  which  conieqoently  ought  to  be  the  most 
usefnl  division  of  these  wrorkst  are  the  solfeggi,  or  the  ezeiCMes  for  the 
v<oice.  •  The  plan  upon  which  a  syirfeni  of  such  exercises  should  pro- 
reed,  is  very  clear  and  simple.  The  examples  shuuLl  be  so  con- 
structed or  elected)  as  to  rise  from  the  plaiuc&i  and  easiest  rudimeiits 
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iothoMof  tb«gMlnt  complieation  and  difficulty,  at  the  same  time  at* 
mf9  keeping  in  ikw  the  practical  application  of  all  that  is  thus  learn- 

eil,  to  the  grand  pnrpose  ot  expression,  or  (o  the  subservient  power  of 
execution.    It  oii£cl>t  also  to  form  an  intcf^r.il  portion  of  the  desii;n, 
that  tlie  several  parts  of  vocal  art  sLouUi  be  classed  and  sclentificatly 
anraaged,  ui  such  a  way  that  they  may  minister  to  one  another  asthe 
pttpil  advances*  We  do  not^  howemi  find  that  these  maxims  are 
strictly  fidiBled^  patticnlarly  ill  the  point  we  have  before  allnded  to; 
viz.  in  an  Aideayoor  to  preserve  a  constant  a^ciation  between  exe- 
cution and  expresslofli.    We  search  in  vain  for  intelligible  signs 
that  may  convey  the  expression  to  which  the  passage  is  or  iiiay  be 
best  adapted.    It  aj^penrs  therefore  to  us,  that  illustrations  from 
classical  authorities,  to  show  in  "wliat  manner  certain  passages  have 
been  most  felicitonsly  applied,  are  still  wanting.    Tliese  illustrations 
shoald  be  classified  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  impassioned  speci* 
mensiand  asvfllcient  aamber  of  species  of  each  genus  given,  to  lead 
the  stndent  giadnally  to  the  finest^  most  sudden,  and  most  marked 
transitions.   Instances  of  the  same  or  very  similar  notation  l>eiiig 
used  to  express  very  different  sentiments,  might  be  adduced  with, 
the  distinct  difference  in  the  mode  ot  execution  which  produces  the 
difference  of  expression.    Tims  we  think  a  philosoplncnl  and  a 
technical  view  of  the  subject  might  be  exhibited  at  once,  aud  such 
a  work  we  have  hopes  we  shall  jet  live  to  see,  as  we  know  soch  an  one 
has  been  long  begun  and  partially  continued.  If  possible  ft  series  of 
signs  to  mark  the  vocal  exeeation  of  the  several  notes  should  be  m* 
peradded.  We  know  the  difficolty  that  attends  the  additions  we 
propose,  for  we  have  endeavoured  and  shall  still  endeavour  to  sor* 
mount  it.   Our  own  experiments  have  served  to  convince  us  that 
much  may  be  done. 

M«.  Jocssfi  appears  to  have  departed  essentially  from  his  mora 
enlarged  notions,  in  tlie  musical  exercises  he  blends  witli  }iis  own 
and  his  adopted  verbal  instructions.  The  greater  part  of  his  lessons 
ate  constructed  principally  with  an  intent  to  the  a  knowledge  of  time 
in  the  mind,  and  theoompositions  (whether  original  or  selected)  are 
by  no  means  happy.  They  are  alike  destitute  of  melody  and  e1e« 
gance,  and  appear  rathe  i  insUumeiital  than  vociil.  They  arc  ob- 
viously cunfmcd  in  Compass  (o  suit  the  mediocriiy  of  the  million.— 
This,  however,  is  on  error,  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 

iXfiXcises  must  itfi  adapted  to  the  voice*  A  bass  must  have  passagei 
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"wttlim  the  range  and  compuss  of  the  bass  voice,  a  (enor  wilhia  thai 
of  the  tenofy  the  sopraDo  that  of  the  soprano.  It  is  abo  necoiary 
to  A  fcallj  good  book,  that  examples  should  be  appended  to  point 
out  to  energy  and  emulation,  what  has  been  and  therefore  what  is  ex*, 
pected  to  be  done  by  great  BUigeis*  These  examples  cannot,  it  is. 
tmei  be  commonly  useful,  except  in  as  much  astlicy  oik'd  and  aug- 
ment the  understanding  of  the  poTiers  of  the  art,  and  serve  to  in- 
cicqm;  tliu  laudable  ambition,  and  the  industry  ivbich  arc  induspcn- 
sible  even  to  a  tolerable  progress  according  (o  the  present  attain- 
ments of  ihc  musical  world.    Mr.  Jou8gE\s  solfeggi  arc  ia  all  these 
icspccts  so  very  jejune  and  limited  that  he  can  be  said  only  to  have 
touched  not  treated  the  several  parts  of  rocal  science.   Perhaps  he 
meant  to  publish  concise  and  popnhir  instrnctbns.  If  so  we  must, 
obserire  that  such  a  work  in  the  advanced  state  of  musici  presents  no 
estimate  of  the  attainments  necessary  to  our  own  satis&ction  or  to, 
the  gratification  of  otiiers ;  it  is  only  calculated  to  lull  indolence  and 
flatter  the  disposition  to  ease  self  love  is  always  prone  to  indulge. 

Mr.  FEnnARTs  solfc^;^:!,  tliouL-^li  iu  some  instances  and  in  a 
trifling  degree  more  extended  than  those  of  Ma.  Jousse,  are  still 
scarcely  less  defective.  They  are  afler  the  fashion  of  Ma.  Lan  z \\ 
but  they  neither  rise  to  much  execution  nor  do  they  abound  in 
melody  or  grace.  The  essential  difference  is  perliaiiSy  that  they  con- 
duce to  exercise  the  upper  parts  of  the  voice  more  than  either  of 
those  we  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Lanza  has  aimed  at  far  more  than  either  Mr.  Jousse  or 
Mil.  Fer  r  AFii,  yet  we  think  he  fuiU  most  in  this  department  ut  his 
work,    ills  soliesfsri  have  ia  a  measure  t!je  same  liuills  ns  tho^e  we 
have  previously  noticed.    Those  in  the  first  book  arc  very  unlike 
any  compositions  for  voices  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  are 
therefore  of  the  less  utility.  Nos.  8  and  9  are  superior  to  the  rest 
because  moTCcmkMe*  The  want  of  exercises  that  lead  the  scholar 
to  ntsUunj  is  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  general  defects*  The  second 
book  commences  in  a  better  style;  and  Ma.  Laws  A  appears  toen- 
deavout  to  allure  and  capiivaie  attention  by  lu^  uiclodies,  which  arc 
very  pleasing,  particularly  those  in  the  minor  keys.   He  has  also  cs- 
teudcd  the  compass,  though  the  passages  seldom  reach  G.    His  as* 
cent  is,  however^  properly  gradual,  and  he  begius  to  prepare  the 
pupil  for  more  execution.   We  cannot  consider  his  examples  to. 
consist  much  either  with  ancient  or  modern  practice.  The  Folacca, 
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No.  I  Book  9f  It  among  the  best^  snd  is  yerj  good.  Mr  .  La  n  z a 
has  also  done  what  none  of  his  brethren  attempt^  namdjr,  he  in* 
Btriicts  the  student  where  to  takebrealh-Hi  most  important  and  ne- 
cessary addition.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  many  places  he  repeals  liis 
tautioii  too  ireqtiently ;  for  ulllioagh  nothing  is  so  distressing  to  a 
singer  as  a  want  of  breath,  the  breaches  unavoidable  in  drawing 
breath  arc  scarcely  a  iess  perceptible  injury  to  the  smoothness  and 
leaMellence  of  that  h^hest  finish  which  singing  receives  from  a 
beattttful  and  perlect  manner  of  taking  and  leaving  notes^  than  those 
which  arise  Aom  exhaustion.  We  aie»  howeveri  quite  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  much  must  depend  upon  the  power  as  well  as  the  habits  of 
the  individual.  Bot  defect  of  habit  will  create  defect  of  power, 
and  we  would  venture  to  siTggest,  lliat  the  pupil  should  be  clirccttd 
to  draw  in  the  air  copiousi)',  (o  husband,  and  to  give  it  out 
slowly,  in  preference  to  a  dependence  on  continually  catcliing  the 
bieoth  at  short  intervals,  liowever  practicable  it  may  be  to  do  so.*-r 
Ma.  Lamza  has  nevertheless  done  very  wisely  in  introducing  a  caa?' 
tious  regard  of  this  main  particular  in  his  exeroises. 

SienoR  AfasLi  has  attended  to  the  pmcticol  part  of  singing  more 
than  to  the  theoretical.  He  first  gives  lessons  for  the  intervals  both 
quick  and  slow,  and  the  divisions  roost  frequently  met  with.  His 
first  solfeggi  arc  in  a  cantabile  style,  and  well  adapted  to  form  the 
voice.  They  are  intermixed  with  lessons  that  are  quicker,  but  they 
still  preserve  the  ^nme  character.  They  rise  by  degrees  to  higher 
ezectttion^  and  are  throughout  elegant  and  graceful.  Tbey  are  of 
greater  compass  than  ^||r  of  the  pieoedtng,  and  contain  much  more 
exectttioo,  and  that  of  a  kind  most  likely  to  bebentficial  to  a. 
singer. 

-  The  selectors  of  the  Solfeges  d'Ttalte  have  worked  upon  a  far  more 

extended,  ( ompiete,  and  comprehensive  outline,  than  either  of  the 

authors  we  have  been  analysing.    The  design  of  these  able  men 

comports  very  much  with  the  notions  we  have  thrown  out.  Th^y 

have  taken  from  the  best  masters— from  Hasse,  Porpora,  Scar* 

ifATTf,  &C.  these  passages  which  have  been  the  admimtion  of  a 

former  agey  and  the  light  of  the  prescji^t  in  its  progress.  It  i^  true 

that  the  ezecution  they  oontjsin  does  nolacppid  with  modetn  agility. 

But  we  are  fully  pettuaded  that  such  compositions  lay  the  beet 

foundations,  and  prepare  most  aptly  both  mind  and  organ  for  th|S 

great  style  oL  singingj  by  the  couiefnplation  .of  the  productioitt  of 
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men,  from  whom  \\c  cl  (  rive  all  that  Las  alwajs  been  admitted  to  be* 
loiiglo  Ibc  soiifulci>t  and  mo.st  comet  taste.  We  are  not  quiie  certain 
ivlietUertlie  rule  in  Logic,  omne  plus conlmei  tuum  minusy*  ^'  eveiy 
greater  includes  its  Icis*'  is  luimissible  in  singing.  If  it  be,  the  difii- 
cuUica  which  Uune  lesioas  e&bibit  will  train  the  stttdctit  to  aagr 
nuidera  inyeatimi.  Bui  we  sboald  father  be  inclined  to  temodel  the 
'  whole  upon  the  principle  laid  down^  and  to  append  ench  of  the 
novelties  of  modern  date,  as  are  not  at  direct  variance  with  good 
tHbte.  Such  UH  iJea  \\c  inuy  IujUI  <nU  to  future  writers,  while  wc  can 
but  recommend  ihe  Solfeges  d  ilalie,  as  infinitely  tlie  most  ct^pioiis 
and  complete  publication  of  solfeggi  iliat  has  fa|ka  liadef  out  uii* 
scrvatioo*   The  work  we  believe  i$  now  scarce. 

One  more  remark  shall  closeibttr  notice  of  Ibig  part  of  the  traatiaei 
before  us,  L^vza,  F8aa'4i^i»  and  the  Solfcges  d*  jtaiiey  ooenpriie 
duetts.  We  should  caution  piipib  to  abstain  from  the  use  ot  these 
until  their  practice  is  fixed  and  certain,  for  nothing  so  surely  lends 
to  bud  habits  a^tlie  union  of  infirm  singers  in  practice ;  while  on  the 
contrnry,  if  ofic  be  steady  and  iinniovcablc,  nothin<j  will  so  i>.oon  cor* 
rc^t  the  erroiH  of  the  other,  iinl  jicver  let .  the  joung  singer  fulgtt 
tiie  clanger  of  cofiti^ion* 

We  do  not  haow  that  any  further  Qptoiou  upon  the  merits  of 
these  worh^  will  be  expected  of  vi>  or  can  be  given  by  us.  Yet  wo 
are  unwilling  to  lay  down  the  pen  until  we  have  at  least  endeavours 
eil  to  convey  a  inore  distinct  understanding  of  the  merits  of  the 
tcvwfiii  treuuscs  i»eparalely.*    The  Sbuljtg€s  4i  i^«//e  appear  to  us  to 

The  method  of  convening;  the  knowled^  of  notatiou,  time,  kc.  dilTcr  oiily. 
Inasnittch  as  they  sure  uioreorless  ooneisc.  But  it  seems  strange  that  some  of 
the  authors  should  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  instruct  the  pnpils  to 

count  the  (Inif  of  lcs>ons  prcfiously  to  any  end(>a?our  to  rf»nibinc  counting  time 
ami  .siiigiiig  iiitli^.  Oh.  .\ks'oij>  employed  this  metlind  many  yens  ii^o  in 
Kmie  le.sjions  he  gave  to  ihc  %vritcr  of  this  article,  and  it  sct  uied  caU  ulutt-d  to 
impress  olesr  and  sccorate  idess  of  tfme  before  the  mind  was  dittnicted  by  a 
M'Cond  and  more  ditficult  object  of  attention.  Mr.  \,khz\  has  adopted  (pago 
13,)  a  fanciful  ilhi  h.ition  of  the  comparative  iligstration  of  notes,  but  wliirh 
liheyrs  Trry  clonrly  the  r<//j/t%"  as  it  is  railed,  of  all  thr  mnsiral  flgnn  s  aiiJ 
iikeir  rcds,^'^  Tlie  idea  h  excellent,  but  the  K-rms  he  u^ei>  are  indistinct  ami  ub- 
philosophical,  Value^^  thoofh  eonimoiily  aoplied,  does  upt  express  ^"eqii^ 
dwraiftmJ*  Eqmvatntce**  may,  perhaps,  be  esteemed  nearer  what  he 
meaii^to  convoy.  «  Tlie  vnukm  [figares**  is  a  bad  phrase  to  supply  the  place 
ot  the  nofrs^''  used  in  music  or  the  musical  charart<^rs,  ;inf!  it  savours  either 
of  ha*>«e  or  aiiectation.  An  f  rror,  most  common  among  auUiors  is,  the  intuilifO 
i)elicf  that  what  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  writer  is  equally  so  to  his*  readers, 
^^aiu,  those  aie  opt  f^  'altike  muncaf/^u/  .  ^,*'  for  igum  la  their  true  nctninf 
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Ue  OB  ihn  irboU  hy  fsii  the  most  dairical.  Ma«  Law  z A't  book  ooo« 
loipi  tho  molt  «<'  ivbat  it  technicali  but  bis  matlor  U  collected  and 
•mailed  vHb  mcb  a  itodioui  and  mioote  aitentioo  to  |iarticul&n 
and  detail,  that  it  throws  over  the  woik  an  air  of  ][>edanfry  and 

.  charUtanisni)  mriiicli  however,  upoa  inspoction,  will  not  be  ionnd 
really  to  belong  to  it.  The  fault  of  the  whole  is,  that  it  is  tootechni- 
ealy  and  therefore  some ^  hat  dry  and  tedious ;  hut  there  is  in  it  a 
TOit  deal  of  valuable  matter.  Aprili  is  on  the  contrary  short,  con* 
dae>aiid  simple*  JSvery  thing  in  his  treati:»e  is  really  good  and  -use* 
ftti)  and  Um  brevity  is  its  only  fault.  Mb.  Jo  vise  aims  at  mncb 
moite  than  any  of  bis  brother  writers^  and  his  plan  Is  more  philoso- 
phical than  thein.  His  obsmatioos  are  many  of  them  yery  senti-* 
ble,  and  are  defective,  principally  because  he  has  not  dilated  his  ma- 
terials to  the  scope  of  wiiicU  they  are  capable.  He  deals  too  iniich 
in  hints,  but  in  these  hints  it  is  to  be  discerned  that  he  apprehends 

'  the  extent  of  his  subject,  and  is  not  insensible  to  the  necessity  of  phi* 
losophical  explanation.  If,  however,  he  lias  exceeded  his  competi« 
tors  in  this  portion  of  the  work— bis  rules  do  not  contain  much 
novelty,  and  if  they  are  not  all  to  be  found  in  older  writers,  the 
work  is  disfigured  by  some  important  errors,  and  is  to  all  intentf 
and  purposes  a  roade-up  book.  His  plagiarisms  from  Tosi  are 
amongst  the  most  notorions  instances  of  literary  j)I  under  u  e  ever  re« 
colicct  to  have  met  willi ;  and  these  lead  us  to  suspect  that  more  of 
the  same  sort  might  be  hunted  out  were  it  worth  the  labour,  though 
in  truth  he  has  borrowed  largely  enough  in  all  conscience  from  poof 
Tosi.  The  remarks  are  not  the  less  valuable  for  being  stolen,  aa 

'  the  receiver  is  in  such  cases  benefited  to  the  full  amonntt  witbont 
participatino;  the  guilt  of  the  offender.  Altogether  original  ami 
compiled,  there  u  a  i,icat  deal  more  remark  in  a  small  compass  thaii 
in  any  of  the  others. 

LastcomesMn-FtiijiA  tti,whosc  treatise  (I  run  slated,  like  an  opera 
book,  for  the  use  of  Joiin  Bull,)  lies  like  a  feather  upon  a  moun- 
tain, on  the  topof  the  ponderous  tomes  of  Messrs.  Levesqub  and 
Bechq,  and  a£M&,  Lav^a,  It  is  indeed  a  bi^tciie,  and  not  wo 
'  think  very  worthy  cithfsr  of  the  science  or  the  senie  of  the  pre* 

of  srithmiticsl  signs,  are  alio  used  in  notatioD  to  slgniry  the  hannsiiies  appKt 
cable  tobassnotes.  Should  Mn.  La..n'za  print  another  eilitiMi  wc  would  direct 
his  attention  to  this  and  similar  examples  of  a  want  of  dear  defiuition  and  ex« 
preyuion  that  are  tp  be  fp.Hud  ia  his  treatise 
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sent  age.  From  the  most  careful  examination  we  could  give  to  them 
all,  we  rife  with  a  confirmeci  cooviction  that  we  have  jet  ieen  no 
treatise  oa  iingtng  that  bears  a  near  approach  to  perlection.  We 
peat  that  there  ii  a  uaiTenal  want  of  a  pbiloaophical  underatandin^ 
of  the  subject.  £?ery  thing  is  technical*  How  lar  bo  limited  a 
-view  has  contributed  to  the  preaent  mixed  and  imfrare  stale  of  the 
art  in  this  country,  we  shall  not  renture  to  faasard  a  conjecture.  But 
certain  it  is  that  the  practice  corresponds  witfi  ihc  theory.  Vucal 
science  is  tlaii)  becoming;  more  and  more  a  matter  not  only  of  me- 
chanical dexterity  but  ot  mere  agility.  Execution  is  superscdiog 
expression.  Noveltjr  and  surprise  are  thrusting  out  by  the  shoulden 
all  the  finer  sentiments  connected  with  singing,  which  is  no  longer 
addreased  to  the  aodcntanding  and  to  the  sensibility. 

**  Oh  1  exclaimt  old  Tosi,  how  great  a  roaster  is  the  heart!  Con- 
fess it,  my  beloved  sins^ersj  and  gralefully  own  that  you  would  not 

Jiave  arrived  at  the  Inghest  rnnl;  ofthe  profession  if  you  had  not  been 
its  scholars;  own,  1li;it  in  a  ivw  Ir^sons  from  it,  yoti  learned  thr  niost 
Ijenutifnl  expressions,  the  most  leiined  taste,  the  most  noble  action, 
and  liic  mo^t  exquisite  graces:  own,  (though  it  be  hardly  credible) 
that  the  heart  corrects  the  depots  of  nature,  since  it  softens  a  voice 
that's  barshj  betters  an-  indiflerent  one,  and  perfects  a  good  one : 
own,  when  the  heart  sings  you  cannot  dissemble,  nor  has  truth  a 
Ijreatcr  power  of  persuading  t  and,  lastly,  do  you  convince  the  world, 
(wliat  is  not  ia  my  power  to  do)  that  from  the  heart  alone  you  have 
.Icani'd  that  Je  f/e  saii  (juot/,  that  i^leasinrr  charm,  tiiat  so  subtily 
passes  from  vein  to  win,  and  makes  itb  way  to  the  very  soul.'* 

We  agree  with  (his  sensitive  old  Italian,  and  we  lament  the 
iehanges  we  perceive,  upon  principle.  Music,  and  vocal  music 
especially)  is  cminenHy  mlculated  to  minister  to  virtue  or  to  yice.* 
)f  it  be  combined  with  high  and  noble  sentunent  and  delicate  or 
sportive  playfulness,  it  confirm^  it  enlivens^  and  refinesy  but  if  bent 
to  lower  purposes  it  relaxes  and  enervates  human  character.  We 
will  venture  to  affirm  that  we  are  most  easily  prepared  for  the 
ruost  exalted  and  the  most  exquisite  sensations,  by  the  combined 
effects  of  finely  accompanied  singing.  To  persons  at  all  susceptible 
of  the  beauty  of  sounds,  no  poetry  is  so  impassioned,  no  elo- 
quence so  impressive.  We  witjiess  therefore,  witii  sorrow,  and  we 
shall  continue  firmly  to  oppose  innovations  that  tend  to  weaken  the 
heart  and  to  degrade  the  intellect,  while  they  stop  the  Aig|ht  of 
science,  strip  her  of  her  wings,  and  fasten  her  to  the  gvoaod. 
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The  Ttmpcsty  a  recitative  and  air.    London.  Ch.ippdl  and  Co. 

May  Dat/ — a  round  for  three  voices.  Ibid. 

T/te  Harper* i  Lamentation.  Ibid. 

Womon — a  ballad.   London.  Clementi  and  Co. 

There  is  a  calm  for  ikotejiat  weep,  London,   Cbappell  and  Co. 

Yomig  Damon—a  baUdi,  London.  Clemcnti  and  Co. 

The  miOer  Nosegay,  Ibid. 

Three  Sonatas  for  the  Piano  Forte^  composed  for  the  Hon.  Miss 
Pomonb^.    London.    CliappcU  and  Cu. 

M  A.HossLBr  isoneof  the  vcrj  very  fewmodcrn  composen  of  single 
piece^y  whose  writings  haye  elevated  )nm  to  the  rank  of  an  English 

classic  in  music,  and  for  that  reason  aluiic  wc  should  tliink  it  due  to 
him,  to  pay  immediate  attention  to  any  thing  he  deems  worthy  of 
publication.  We  hiid  it  indeed  in  contemplation ,  to  cast  oar  eyes 
over  the  iivhole  of  iiis  worksi  when  the  compositions  enumerated 
aboYC  feaahed  us.  We  Iiave  arranged  them  nearly  acooiding  to 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  order  of  their  merits. 

The  last  of  tho  old  Cantatas  that  remain  to  us  among  the  selections 
ivhich  public  singers  are  wont  to  make,  are  Pi7ncBLL*s  Mad  Bess 
and  Dr.  Pepusch's  Alexis.  But  even  our  own  times  have  given 
us  an  improved  species,  and  Du.  Callcott's  Angel  of  life  y* 
Mr.  Att  wood's  "  Soldier  s  JJreum,^^  and  Mr.  Hons  ley's  '•^Gentle 
■L^rey'  are  three  specimens  of  as  classical  purity^as  original  in  design, 
as  polished  and  beautiful  in  their  execution,  though  not  preset  vi;i<T  the' 
pristine  division  of  the  cantata^  as  anj  antiquity  can  boast  We  are 
not  acqnainted  with  songs  of  more  grace  and  fine  expression,  songs 
in  which  the  merits  of  melodjr  and  accompaniment  (in  the  first  and 
last  more  especially)  are  so  intimately  blended,  yet  so  nicely 
balanced.  If  (he  L'ngli&Ii  of  later  birth  have  a  vocal  style  of" their  own 
at  all,  it  istotliese  songs  we  must  turn  for  it,  since  if  tkcy  do  not  exhi- 
bit the  intrinsic  marks  of  original  thought  and  expression,  exactly 
adapted  to  national  predilections  and  national  feelings  precisely  ac* 
cordant  with  the  notions  of  delicacyi  purity^  elegance,  and  strength 
combined|  which  we  have  the  pleasure  and  pride  to  believe  belongs 
to  the  English  character  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  English  taste  in 
the  fine  aits^  we  \poif  not  where  to  look  for  eitheir  genus  or  species. 
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In  constracttng  the  reclUlive  and  air  of  The  Tempesty  Mb. 
HoRSLET  appears  to  have  been  well  content  to  tread  in  the  same 
path,  a  path  to  nhieh  the  peculiar  qualities  of  Mb»  B  abtlbm  a  v  as 
a  singer,  webaYeebenrhereobaerred,  probably  first  opened  the  ytsta 

nil  1  smoothed  the  ascent.  Da.  Drake*8  words  tire  of  solemn 
import,  aud  the  recitative  begins  in  a  style  of  powerful  adjuialion. 
NeTertheless  we  caoaoi  feel  quite  satibficd  with  tlic  tir&t  few  musical 
phraies.  We  cannot  bring  our  ears  to  admit  that  the  close  of  tlie 
symphony  with  the  flat  7lh  highest^  and  the  commencement  of  the 
recitative  upon  Ihe  oetav«  oompensales  hy  eflM  for  its  singula- 
rity* It  appears  also  to  us,  that  the  mind  is  not  snffioientty  excited 
io  enter  at  once  into  the  deep  chilling  feeling  of  awe,  which  (he  mo* 
dulaliun  oi  the  few  sentences,  ending  "  a  gui/i^  icor.'d,*'  are  calculated 
to  convey.  The  passage  seems  original  and  intensely  felt,  and 
tliough  expressed  without  complication,  it  fails  to  arrest  thcauditM 
in  the  same  degree  that  it  has  raised  the  composer.  We  fancy  we 
can  trace  in  his  mind  the  results  of  long  and  ardent  thought  thus 
emhodied*— -But  the  train  is  not  sufficiently  laid  in  the  bosom  of  the 
auditofi  to  enable  him  to  catch  fire  at  the  instant  commnnicatbu  of 
the  spark.  The  recitative  proceeds^  however,  with  nnabating  power, 
till  it  rises  into  a  ^ery  sublime  illustration  of  elementary  contention, 
ir)  tfie  p:issage,  *^  M'fiere  heaves  ih^  f/iv/i  in  cssantTom-j*  -which,  in 
contrast  with  the  accompaniment,  e.v!iii>iu  tlie  unite  !  ]>;)\vcr  of 
the  orchestra  and  of  melody  in  description,  nearly  to  as  great 
advantage  as  any  thing  we  remember*  It  aSccts  alike  from  its  sim* 
pUcity  and  its  grandenr. 

Ma.  HoBsi*BT  we  think  has  been  unfortunate  in  the  choice  ofhts 
trordsy  for  the  similartty  of  the  subject  necessarily  involves  a  compa- 
rison with  Mb.  BiSHOP^s  "  Fast  into  the  wares^*  and  M-ith  parts  of 
both  Dr.  Callcott's  songs,  An^d  of  life  "  antl  "  These  as  Ihej/ 
thajige.^^  This  comparison  will  principally  n^sail  (he  imagination 
ill  the  grand  movement  descriptive  of  the  tempest,  and  notwithstand- 
ing we  can  trace  no  positive  imitation,  yet  there  are  passages  botii 
of  the  accompaniment  and  the  air,  which  powerfully  recall  strains  of 
these  songs.  Thus  the  motion  of  the  bass  in  the  passages  *<0*er  the 
itnjki^  heaving  wacetf*  when  they  are  repeated,  is  the  expedient 
adopted  by  Mb.Bisdop  to  ezemplify  the  approach  of  the  storm,  and 
the  descending  chromatic  notes  on  the  words  '^UWlhe  tost  surge,''* 
remind  us  of  ^*0n  the  wfUrlwind's  wing^  in  Da.  Caj^lcott*s 
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These  m  Hey  tkamgCm^^  The  entire  middle  mofement is,  libweverf 
very  forcible^  tbongh  U  tfcaicely  oomes  npon  us  with  the  irresbtible 
command  common  to  tbe  productions  of  this  writer.  The  composl* 
tiort  certftinly  aafli^n  for  wanA  of  a  sight  of  tbe  score,  and  perhaps  we 
doubt,  whether  force  is  precisely  (hnt  attribute  of  Mr.  lIonsLrT^s  - 
genius  which  gives  him  so  powerful  an  ascenelancy.  Our  liesitati(/ni 
upon  tl»is  point,  is  coiifirmw!  by  Hic  extreme  delitary  and  beauty  of 
the  cloj»ij»g  larghcllo.  'J  o  tliis  ^vc  may  give  unqualilied  praise.  We 
have  rareljr  seen  so  palbeiic,  so  swceti  so  aftccting  an  adaptation  of 
iDf  lody  to  words. 

Upon  the  whole  we  look  npoQ  this  recttatife  and  air  as  an  additkm 
of  importance  to  the  limited  stores  of  bass  singers,  and  though  we  can*- 
not  give  it  equal  rank  with  either  of  Dr.  Cai.i:*cott*s  astonishingly  • 
felicitous  8on(;s,  we  assign  it  the  next  (!c^rce,  towt»ther  with  Mr.  Bisii* 
op's     fast  into  ihc  icrtren J**    It  is  eligible  ia  .ill  its  parts,  with  some 
iustiiriccs  oftorcctul,  and  many ol' delicate  nnd  ^racffid  composition, 
and  moreover,  we  should  call  it  genuine  ii^nglish  classical  music.  < 
Then:  are  in  Mr.  lionley's  writings,  a  purity  and  stieagth,  a  seve* ' 
rity  of  taste,  that  we  may  well  call  the  moral  sense  in  music.  These  ' 
are  all  preserved  in  this  song.  Bui  take  warning  ad  veatwrmis  Bassest 
it  requires  to  be- sung* 
It  is  longslnce  any  composition  so  natural,  to  flowing,  so  blithe  as 
J/ciy  lias  caught  our  attention,  and  what  is  more  strange  it 

carries  an  air  of  frcslinefjs  and  novelty,  though  built  upon  the  cora- 
nion  and  trite  imairory  of  village  bells.  The  structure  of  the  air  is 
very  simple  and  accords  with  tbe  subject.  The  composer  has 
limited  his  modulation  to  the  narrowest  possible  honndaries  consist* 
cut  with  the  variety  indispensable  to  a  motivo  of  any  length  ;  but 
tite  whole  is  vastly  well  managed ;  and  the  air  itself,  which  som»' 
will  comi^in  of  as  wanting  varietj*,  is  set  off  by  an  aeoompanimenly  - 
very  changeful  in  its  alterations,  between  the  treble  and  bass.—' 
TIroHgh  of  an  opposite  character  to  ATTBiinonY*«  Sicect  En» 
s/fivtrj'  it  pariulves  of  tiie  clia>te  and  expressive  elegance  with  which 
that  composition  abounds — an  elegance  that  belongs  almost  cxclu* 
surly  to  an  earlier  age  of  composition,  while  it  is  not  inferior  to 
Perfida  Chm,''  in  simplicity  of  design  and  execution.  By  desig* 
Bating  it  natural,  flowing,  and  blithe,  we  assign  to  it  all  the  charac* 
t^^islicsof  die  free,  clieerful,  and  innocent  manners,  the  celebration 
itf  May  Day  combines  ia  a  fancy,  filled  with  the  delightful  images 
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of  rural  li^,  nor  can  we  add  a  truer  or  more  appropriate  dcteripftion 
ikaa  to  saj  that  Mn.  IioBai.Br*s  nrand  braathei  of  tbe  couotrjr, 
and  of  the  oovntrjr  on  Maj  daj* 

Of  tbe  Nmper*9.LmitenMM*  we  cannot  speak  so  highly ;  the 
fpordi  aie  not  in  our  ettioiation  tuch  as  eoald  elicit  atfiecttng  nmsic, 
being  Itttle  better  than  forced  representatioiiK  of  nnnatiiral  thoughts. 
The  air  is,  liowcvcr,  chaste,  smooth,  aiu!  ])olisliedj  yet  it  never  rises 
into  line  (  xpression  ;  nor  inJeeil,  al>ove  ilje  cliaracteriiUt;  mediocrity 
of  such  compofiUious  for  the  day,  but  it  maiataias  tbe  same  general 
level  style. 

Of  tbe  other  baUads  ^omoii''  is  liTely  and  agrccaBle,  and  what 
it  now  somewhat  rare  in  thiaig*  of  this  sportive  kind,  it  is  neither 
indeoenttjr  Tolnptnon^  nor  does  it  aim  nt  insidhmsljr  nndermin* 
ing  tbe  heart.  Unlike  the  generality  of  the  amatory  productions  of 

the  most  popular  baUad-writcn  of  the  present  day,  tlie  poet  (Mb. 
Hor.LowAV,)  gives  to  female  fascination  an  intellectual  place  and 
dignity.  Yotw^  DninotC^  and  *'  There  is  a  cairn  for  those  "iiho  iLTcp^^ 
arc  pretty  plaintive  trifles,  in  the  latter  tlic  solemnity  and  eflPcct  are 
we  think  disturbed  and  diminished  by  the  btU  accompaniment.  A 
single  deep  so«nd»  repeated  at  more  distant  intervals,  (hough  a 
backnied  expedient,  would  to  oar  ears  have  been  better.  Tlw  «mi« 
Utnosegny**  is  of  the  same  class  of  bagatelles.  In  the  third  line 
GowPBK  has  given  a  fahe  emphasis,  Art  Jim  in  a  measure,  &c.** 
vhicli  the  musician  perpotuatcs* 

Upon  tUe  ivhole,  we  jtiay  say,  ihc  two  first  of  these  proJuctions 
vill  add  to  Mn.  llon^i  i  v's  repufaliori,  and  from  Ihc  latter,  he 
knows  too  well  the  transient  duration  of  agreeable  triHe^,  to  hope 
nay  more  than  the  communication  of  transient  amusement* 

In  the  last  article  of  the  series,  the  sonatas,  Mr.  Uobslct,  has 
stooped  his  hand  to  a  lighter  task  than  nsoal,  and  he  has  produced  a 
very  {)olidied  example  of  Insons  adapted  to  an  early  Mage  of  Instruc* 
tton.  These  sonatas  are  neither  of  them  difficult,  but  they  are,  we 
conceive,  intended  to  lead  tlie  ])upil,  when  somewhat  advanced,  to 
graceful  exprtbsion.  In  the  nuHivo  of  the  tirst  there  is  not  much 
Hjelody,  butthetlrcme  is  well  kept  in  thctHornsl  vaiiadons,  aiiJ  the 
minor  is  very  beautiful.  The  romance  is  plaintive  and  exceedingly 
s»veet.  I'arts  of  the  minuetto  reminded  us  of  the  elegance  ot  i  t  a  y  dn. 

The  second  sonata  differs  from  tbe  first  in  being  very  spirited.^ 
Tiiough  the  Ust  mowmcat  Is  scvoely  so  good  as  the  two  fi>nncr. 
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Ihm  k  in  the  whola  the  pervading  gtaeefalneiii  nlMt  ive  ftbould 
deieribe  ai  the  most  peeulinr  cbnracteriitic  of  tklt  compoier*  The 
•nbject  of  the  thud  ii  very  pretty,  but  the  effect  of  the  fint  moTemcat 
ii  weakened  by  too  fiequent  lepetitiooe  of  the  tolot  in  the  upper 
parts  and  replications  in  the  bass.   Its  vigor  is,  however,  recovered 
entirely  towards  the  end.    The  air  of  the  andantino  is  very  pleasing 
and  sweetly  varied,  and  the  last  movement  is  iully  equal  to  tlie  rest. 
These  lessons  afford  an  elegant  and  complete  atep  in  the  series  of  in* 
strnctioD)  and  snajr  be  lecomneuded  became  they  are  well  calco* 
lated  to  mix  tome  graina  of  execntion  with  a  larger  and  more  valnn* 
Ue  portaoo  of  expresnoii«  They  are  more  particulailj  fitted  to  thia 
purpose  by  the  greater  care  than  if  costomary  with  authorii  whicb 
Ma.  H.  has  bestowed  upon  marking  the  several  progressions  from 
P.  P.  to  F  F.  as  well  upon  the  signs,  which  describe  the  griuia- 
tiong--tke  light  and  shadow  iu  the  performance  of  the  piece. 
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The  Thorough  Ba^s  Prime contdinins;  r.rpl^niafinn^  nnd  examples  of 
the  mdiim  uls  of  hnrinom/  ;  with  fifty  exeicists.  Jiy  J.  Durrawcs. 
Loadon.   Cliappell  and  Co. 

Arcana  Muslca^  or  a  vaneij/  of  curious  and  enlertainmg  musical 
problems^  with  their  soluiiottSy  in  the  mo$t  useful  and  imijortanl  parts 
of  the  science^  cakulaied  to  faciiitatethe  studjf  of  music  (o  jfoung 
pupih,  and  save  much  time  and  trouble  to  the  nuister.  By  J.  J  ousse, 

'  professor  of  raatic,  and  author  of  several  tbeoretical  works.— 
J^ouilon.    ChappcU  and  Cu. 

the  lielp  of  ^f^.  T^octfr  and  other  professors,  **<?ie  tremen- 
dous barrior^>'*  Avhich  have  hillicfto  excluded  (romeycb  propUane  the 
green  land  of  harmony  seem  at  length  to  be  in  ft  fair  way  towards 
melting  before  certain  penetrating  fervors,  and  in  a-ccnturj  or  two  it 
win  be  recorded  that  about  the  time  when  eighteen  thousand  square 
miles  of  ice  near  the  pok^s,  disap|>cared,  giving  a  fresh  and  verdant 
country  to  the  wcar^'  eyes  of  j.nny  fishermen,  for  nuj^lity  i%ha!es 
tl  ;it  frequent  ihrsc  latitudes,  a  new  light  brolxc  in  upon  a  couiitry 
nof  quite  so  f;ir  nortli,  aiul  t'.cic  suddenly  roac  up  a  generation 
])fuli(  ien(  ifi  the  occnU  science  of  harmony.  At  least  such  are 
the  postliumous  rewards  vliicli  we  anticipate,  fame  has  in  store. 
And  if  this  our  grander  prophecy  should  fail  to  its  entire  extent, 
wc  may,  with  absolute  certainty  predict^  that  simpler  methods 
of  tuition  than  titqsc  hitherto  in  use  will  facilitate  tlic  progress 
of  all  who  are  really  and  truly  inclined  to  study  the  theory  of 
music,  with  a  determination  to  accomplish  the  mastery  of  the 
subject,  while  theRC  same  facile  methods  will  engender  a  far  greater 
j)r(»portion  of  pretrntit  i^,  who  will  learn  to  talk  abou;  what  they  do 
not  undcrstaruJ,"  in  good  mA  phrase. 

The anihor  of  TH E  Thoiiougu  JiASs  Primer  conimnnicatcs  in  a 
very  concise,  intelligible,  and  easy  manner,  a  goo<I  deal  of  valuable 
information  to  thoM;  whom  he  adUrr«ses,  viz.  pupils  who  are  begin* 
Ainglo  study  harmony. — The  only  thing  we  aredispo&ed  to  quarrel 
with  exceedingly  in  the  whole  book,  is  l/ie  l«r/c|  which  has  a  tendency 
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to  give  it «  more  eblidish  and  &  far  iRfisrior  place  Hum  tb«it  wWh  it 
deaerfcs,  while  on  (lie  conlniry,  Mr.  Jovnnn  bus  appended  (o  his 

exposition  a  name,  as  niucb  iwyoiul  1!k  iiaduc  of  its  corilaits,  (ex- 
cept lie  uses  it  in  irony,)  llu»ugli  Ins  book  also  developes  in  an  attrac- 
tive and  a  compri^lieiisive  form,  many  oi  those  iliiu^;i»  wiiicii  yaefe 
considered  among  the  inusicul  inys<cric8. 

Tiie  jfint  reqiUBitea  tn  elementary  (reattee  are,  thai  it  should  be 
penpicuouf  in  style  and  examples,  that  it  sliould  rise  graduully 
through  the  scale  of  ifa  problema,  and  above  all,  that  redundant  or 
unnecessary  exphinationa  should  be  avoided.  Mk.  Burrow bs 
bi|s  never  lost  sight  of  tbeiie  requisites.  He  plnces  bis  foundation 
indeed  upon  anotlier  little  publicfilion  of  his  own — '*  T//c  plann  forte 
prhnery'  a  book  less  called  for  than  (Iiat  luuler  reviekv,  and  (o  which 
we  have  even  a  5tron«rer^>jecf  inn,  (yet  one  somewhat  in  connuoii  be- 
tween both)  that  it  is  too  dear.  W  ith  these  reservations  and  some 
few  otiters,  very  slight  ones  indeed,  which  we  shall  point  out  iiM»ie 
in  detail,  and  which  our  readers  may  perha|w  conjecture,  are  made 
because  persona  of  our  dignity  and  function,  likeXiM/e  John  in  the 
Kat  of  judgment,  are  not  to  sit  here  for  nothing,'*  this  unpre* 
tending  work  api^ars  to  us  to  be  exceedingly  plain  and  moreover  ex* 
ceedino:ly  usefid  and  excellent. 

In  the  lirst  place  wcdenuirto  Mr.  Borrowes's  definition  of  a 
knowledge  of  liannony  or  thorough  bass,  (paije  8.)  which  limits 
such  knowledge  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  sounds  implied  by  the 
figures,  placed  over  or  under  the  bass.  This  is  not  to  undentand 
liarmoDy,  but  merely  to  know  how  to  play  trora  figured  basses.  Our 
objection  to  the  term  attendmH  harmonies  of  the  key^  (p*ge  140  ■ 
•till  stronger*  Mn .  B.  m ight  have  more  safely  adheted  to  his  former 
descriptive  terms  of  fundamental  and  derived  basses** — ^wbich  ap- 
pear to  lu  be  the  most  philosophical  division  of  the  intervals  of 
the  scale. 

We  liavc  never  been  quite  satisfied  -vvtlh  the  directions  given  by 
■some  Theorists,  (CouFa  for  instance)  to  liud  the  lundamental  buss 
of  a  chord.  It  appears  to  us,  that  a  double  train  of  reasoning  it 
employed,  whose  a  single  idea  might  suffice.  Thus,  Mr.  Bursowea 
(P>g®  ^»)  ^  A.  bass  note,  marked  i  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
fiNh  of  another  note,  oonsequeutly,  the  fundamental  bass  is  a  fiftli 
below.*'  Why  not  sny  <«Of  the  cberd  of  1,  the  4th  is  the  fnndn- 
mntai  bass  V* 
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U  the  word  Koott  were  placed  against  the  third  line  of  the  ezan- 
pte,  (page  2o,)  it  wodd  imike  the  inteotion  more  ctw* 

We  flvbmit  H  to  tlie  leeoiiMdemtioo^-MR.  BoksowMi  wMlm 
lie  has  not  miMipplled  ih«  term  **  tirterrapled  i«8olatMn^  Id  pageM. 
It  Mens  to  vsy  tbat  the  resolntioii  is  oompletei  »iid  tM  in  poiat  of 
fact  the  passage  is  and  should  be  caHed  m  mtempted  emUmee* 
Again  v,c  differ  in  opinion  coticerning  the  mode  of  thinning  the 

chord  of  |,  (pnge  39  and  40.)  We  should  prefer  to  oinit  the  octave 
of  the  inTcrted  Base  and  not  tbe  octave  of  tlio  Root,  lot  in  the  ex- 
ample the  octave  of  thedote  which  should  molve  the  diseord|  is 
found  in  tbe  Bast.  Now,  it  is  l>etter»  in  the  gemni^  for  the  discoid  lo 

be  resolved  in  the  part  in  which  it  appears,  and  the  example  in 

question  becomes  by  tlic  omission  a  chord  of  the  6,  and  oot  of  the  «% 
Fage  4d — ^we  dislike  tbe  doubling  of  the  discoid,  on  account  of 
tbe  increased  harsbncM  it  pioducet* 
Page  63«  When  the  fourth  of  the  kej  carries  a  choid  of  the  f ,  if 

tbe  6  descends^  it  is  not  a  sub-dominant,  but  is  to  be  considered  as 
earr>  ing  an  inyerted  chord  of  the  7thj  the  second  of  the  key  being 
iU  root.  It  is  a  sub-dominant  only  when  the  6  is  resolved  by  as- 
cending. Pages  67,  98 — we  think  it  would  have  been  l>etter  if  the 
aullior  bad  kept  all  bis  accidental  chords  together,  under  the  head  of 
suspensions. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  bestowed  adiligeni  atteotioB  upon  the 
perosal  of  thb  little  work,  and  at  every  page  we  were  more  rivettcd 

hy  its  generally  clear  and  aecvrate  method  of  combining  the  know- 

letli^e  it  contains.  We  can  safely  recommend  it  as  the  most  easily  in- 
fell  ii^ible,  and^  as  a  whole,  the  best  essay  of  the  kind  we  have  ever 
met  uitli. 

Mr.  Jousse's  Arcana  MmkA  contains  much  theoretical  joggling 
adapted  to  the  understanding  of  younger  pupilt.  He  does  1ms  and 
more  than  Mn.  Btrnaowas.  Neither  his  order  nor  his  explana- 
tions aia  so  lucid  and  luoiinous  as  those  of  that  gentkman,  ahliough 
in  some  instances  he  has  exceeded  Mr.  B»  in  the  extent  to  which  he 
goes.  What  Mr.  B*  commnnicates,  he  communicates  radically  and 
perfectly,  leaving  nothing  bchinii  him.  Mr.  J.  on  the  contrary  has 
gone  further,  and  left  a  great  deal  (almost  every  thing)  unexplained. 
}h\t  the  solution  of  this  difference  appears  to  us  to  arise  from  the  wish 
that  tracU  of  these  writeis  partake,  as  well  as  out  of  the  giowiii^  ae- 
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cetsiiy*  to  open  tbe  eyes  of  all  who  are  not  abioluteljr  indifferent  to 
the  pragfCii  of  musical  education.  Mr.  Bur rowbs  Ims  levelled 
tUe  outwork*  amtbusly  and  lOCoevfuU/,  M«*  Joof  en  has  boldly 
attacked  aoao  of  Ike  itiongtr  poiitioiis  and  eodeayoared  Co  beat 
down  at  once  eoiBe  of  the  now  defences  and  be  doos  this  without  ro» 
garding  the  means  of  a  more  res^lar  approach, 

Mr.  JoutSE's  mode  uf  explanation  by  problems  is  new  to  ug,  and 
appears  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose  of  fixing  in  the  mmd  certaia 
parts  of  theoretical  science^  without  any  conoectinj^  link  with  the 
reftsoning  upon  which  they  depend,  and  by  which  they  an  oooN 
binod  with  each  other*  Wo  would  (seriously)  undertake  to  make  a 
maekuie  to  compose  eitber  a  mdody  to  a  bassi  or  a  boss  tp  a  melody, 
upon  the  principles  If  a.  Jovssu  lays  down. 

We  have  said  that  the  book  wants  order  and  eiqilanatton,  and  we 
sltrill  proceed  to  the  proofs,  JProblem  6,  pogc  \"2,  convoys  a  very 
erroneous  notion  of  transposition.  Tlie  deliiiition  is  imperfect, 
inasmuch  as  it  fails  to  express  any  process  beyond  the  mere 
addition  of  the  flats  and  sharps  at  the  signature.  The  problem  is 
^Iso  placed  before  instead  of  after  that  relating  to  intervnV^  whicb 
Appears  to  us  to  be  an  inversion  of  the  natural  older. 

PrMan  8  is  ray  01  tspiassed'  The  problem  is  uotf  in  point  of 
lact^  ^  to  find  in  a  piece  of  musicevery  intenraV*  but  to  ftpilHete  the 
knowledge  of  the  distance  between  any  two  notes. 
.  The  word  accidents"  is  introduced  without  any  definition  of 
its  meaning,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  unintelligible  to  those  for 
whom  it  is  designed*  In  the  same  page  Mr.  J,  says,  ''the lead* 
ing  note  is  essential** ;  what  ean  one  uninstruDted  in  iiarmony  undcp* 
stand  from  this  sentence  ?** 

PlaU  IB»  A  dcAnittou  of  ^'cnhannenically*'  is  wanted,  befbm 
the  ciiclesi  wkichi  in  tbemsslves  kovcrert  wm  n  cbver  and  simple 
contrivancei  taken  from  Kollmav. 
Page  90.  A  definition  of  Tetnichord**  if  wanting  to  the  passa^, 
Page30,  Ma,  Jousse  says,  a  succession  of  chord.s  constitute 
harmony."  If  this  be  intended  to  di  iiiic  harmony  it  is  erroneous  f 
since  a  single  chord  constitutes  harmony. 

To  these  we  could  add  many  other  examples,  wliich  prove,  either 
that  Mn.  Joussn  ha«  put  together  his  materials  in  haste^  or  tliat  be 
designs  to  piDve  no  more  tlmn  what  we  have  before  yentnied  to  con» 
jecture^  yjjs.  iktl  csftain  elMt^  irbich  iadicnte  en  upimM  uq* 
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qiiaintnnce  with  the  principles  of  harmony,  iiin\  ])e  pi o^Iiirrd,  with- 
out any  real  or  solid  knowledge  of  those  pi  incijiics.  it  thU  be  the 
suirf  of  intent,  ^ve  thit>k  he  has  accompUslied  his  purpose  in  • 
gM»d  d^iee;  but  bejoiid  tkis,  bit  w«fk  pNKimtt  Kitle  or  mlbiiigy 
Irem  tbe  •bscuritf  vliicb  neeestarily  sMeiiii  mi/  Bttrnpi  to  oam* 
muDicate  by  ihoft  noHcet  wbat  cm  only  ber  attained  bjr  itadj  of 
some  dttnition*  For  Uwrnimg  tho  tbooty  of  mmlcy  Uio  tiaie  is 
not  consumwl  by  the  abstruse  nature  of  what  i«  necessary  to  be  un- 
derstood, but  by  file  quanti<y  of  rules  wliii  li  (like  tijose  of  the  grain- 
mar  of  a  language)  mu&t  be  coinmit4€i^  to  the  niemor/.  JIc  wlio 
•ball  re<1iicc  these  rules  to  the  Hlmitest  conipnss  with  accnnicy  and 
persfHcaity)  will  be  the  ablest  instructor  in  theoiy,  and  in  (bia  sen- 
tence lies  all  the  mysterj**  Afa.  JIuttBowift  haa  done  more  iowarda 

*  The  simplest  instnirfions  for  plaifitis^  riioroui  h  V>.\^'^  fliat  ever  f«*U  under 
our  obserTation,  were  those  ilfli%ncd  by  the  late  Or.  Bti  mm  i»f  Norwich, 
a.  YPry-  atris  theoretical  and  practieal  musttian,  sad  a  fcMar  of  the-  Hajes*! 
al  Oxford.  We  do  not  say  that  thry  will  a|^ly  to  Au  cases,  but  they  are 
so  plain  and  so  generally  exceUeiif,  that  we  Cannot  forbear  submittiug  them  lo 
tiie  choice  of  students. 

Thorough  Bass  witltout  figures. 
I.  The  seven  intervals  of  ever^  Ley  are  divided  into  fondamental  and  de- 
rived Basses. 

f  f .  Futulamentd  basses  in  every  key  are  the  key  notb,  the  4Ui  of  the  iBry, 

and  5th  of  the  krv. 

lU.  Derived  Basses  are  the  3d.s  ai>ove  each  fundamenta], 
IV.  ThcSd  of  the  key  is  altto  derived  from  the  5tb  of  the  k<^. 
y.  To  every  faudainenfal  bass  a  common  diord  most  bestrodi.   N.  B,  a 
common  chord  is  the  .'id,      and  8th  reckoning  from  tbe  bass  not*-  upwards. 
V|«  Every  derived  ba&s  imitt  hnvr>  tlir  rhonl  of  it j  respective  fuud4U)entaU 

Uuh^s  for  n^un'd  notf  s. 
With  a  *9  piay  a  ad  and  6fh. 

  8  3d  and  5th. 

 •?  3d  and  Mh. 

  6   3d  and  Hfh. 

— —   b  —  .'Id  and  Htli. 

♦4   6»liandHth. 

  3  5«hand8th. 

 ♦a  IthandCth. 

•  X)iSCords  are  rrsolvcd  into  concords  by  descriidin^  o?ie  interval* 
Double  ligures      >  it!>pr  adrufions  or  ejLcept<a4i9. 
\\  illi  i-4*la\  itu  8. 


—  \  —  4  and  5. 

9 

ifynd  MiotlliiiAtiOB  or  repetition  of  th«  pieceedbg  chtjnf. 
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this  tban  any  oilier  ivriter  that  lias  fallea  under  onr  obcervalioa. 
Ma.  JovssB  has  not  done  thisy  because  he  appears  to  have  devoted 
his  attention,  not  to  ezplainiogthe  reasoning  upon  which  many  of  his 
problems  de^nd,  bat  to  show  how  thceflects  mi^  be  produced  with 
scarcely  any  reasoning  at  all.  In  £nv  words,  therefore,  the  one  will 
alvvaj's  be  radically  and  essentially  useful,  aud  the  other  l.ecjiienfly 
amnsiiii!;,  wlulc  it  may  occasiothilly  serve  to  conlirm  knuwicdire  ac- 
quired Iroin  purer  boiirces,  and  perhaps,  in  some  instances,  (sucii  as 
the  circlesi  moflutation,  and  others^)  clear  the  understanding  with 
respect  to  parts  of  science  generally  made  difficult  of  comprehennoil 
by  the  obscure  way  in  which  they  are  dhciused  and  explained. 

A  fCroke  throBgh  a  figure  metnt  gresAef)  thsA  if,  the  figure  mustbe  remcnetf 

further  from  the  VUss  note  one  semitoae. 

A  sharp,  flat,  or  natural  viiidcr  or  over  any  note  or  figure,  shews  that  the  3d 
of  such  bass  !ioh>  must  be  made  sharp,  flat,  or  ualunii,  the  bass  note  itself 
Bot  being  ailecteti. 

DDuble^iei  hi  racceaidnfeqaire no  addition. 

To  these  rules  Dr.  Bbckwith  added  pbun  InslrudhMis  tn  medidatlMij 
tmspMitlen,  and  accompaniment. 


9* 
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Six  Prognune  Sortatimu  for  the  Piano  Forte,    Cmnposei  hy  T» 

HoajelL  London*  Power. 

This  is  •  useful  production,  and  exceedingly  well  calculated  fo 
lead  on  pupils  after  they  Iiave  overcome  the  wry  first  ditlu  uliita  that 
altencl  the  Piano  Forte;  It  is  no  sli<^iil  ni  iitcr  to  render  the  early 
parts  of  the  task  ple  asant,  at  the  same  time  to  contrive  to  introduce 
sufficient  exercise  for  tiie  eye  and  hand  to  keep  alive  attention,  and 
ihe  belief  that  the  growing  powers  of  the  young  artist  are  not  wasted 
unworthily,  together  with  a  due  gratification  for  the  car.  Graoefnt 
inelodj,  vwtuiy  of  passages  demanding  Changes  of  position  and  re- 
quiring continual  effort  to  surmount,  are  therefoie  capital  requisites* 
These,  Ma.  Howar.!:.  has  uniformly  preserved.  The  sonatinas 
are  not  dtJstitute  ui  elegance,  and  nii  uncoinmon  portion  of  variety 
prevails  thronr^Hinuf.  The  bass  is  perpetually  cimnging,  and  we 
rarely,  if  ever,  leiucniber  to  have  seen  any  proilnclion  of  the  sort 
that  contained  more  passages  for  practice  so  coutiuually  and  so 
judiciously  interrupted  and  broken  by  fresh  calls  upon  the  industry 
of  the  pupil,  lleside  these  particular  eil'ectsi  which  we  deem  to  take 
the  foremost  phicc,  the  sonatinas  are  composed  in  diffisrent  stjles, 
speaking  general  ly.  Upon  the  whole>  we  prefer  the  first  and  second 
movements  of  the  third  lesson.  But  the  entire  set  deserves  lecom.* 
mcndatiou. 

RIr.Howelt.  has  appended  instructions  for  fingering,  to  some  of 
Tfhich  we  object,  as  dislurhirii^  £reneral  rnles  ^iliiout  any  adequate 
]Mirpose  being  gained.  In  tiie  half  bar,  commencing  the  &ccood 
division  of  the  ^ndsnltflo,  (Son.  1.)  we  should  have  preferred  to  have 
taken  the  first  two  itotes  with  the  thumb  and  first  finger,  instead  of  the 
first  and  third,  because  the  band  is  taken  ofi^  which  ought  to  be 
avoided  wherever  possible* 

In  the  tentb  bar  from  the  close  of  the  Allegretto,  (Son.  9.)  the 
third  finger  ^vould  have  been  better  than  the  tliumb^  as  it  keeps  the 
hand  in  a  juore  easy  position. 

The  same  fingering,  as  that  we  object  tO|  is  also  used  in  the  ikst 
novement  of  Sonata  5» 
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la  the  fint  raoTement  Son.  4»  ninth  bar  from  ilie  end|  the  solo 
piissage  of  the  baas  ii  fingeted  so  as  to  throw  the  hand  into  an  unne* 

ccssarily  awkward  position.  As  the  passage  brgins  after  a  rest,  there 
u>  no  restraint  from  what  pri'cedcs.  The  notes  are  d,  c,  a,  iij,  f, 
and  those  which  follow  the  f  require  the  fourth.  Ma.  Ho  WELL 
lingers  3f-{-jif2,   Surety  I|4->  ^)~)  would  liave  been  better. 

The  Composer  has  indicatisd,  with  great  frequency  and  care,  the 
manner  of  expression — a  cir^amstance  which  cannot  be  too  nitnutelj 
attended  to.  .  We  close  our  commendator/  notice  with  what  at 
thb  time  of  daj,  when  a  taste  for  expensive  printing  is  becoming 
universal,  ought  to  be  esteemed  highly  praiseworthy  both  in  the 
author  and  publisher.  Tlie  Sonatinas  me  excellenili/  and  cheaply 
printed — lor  we  have  21  pages  oi  musky  indepcadcuL  of  the  title,  nuid 
wUich  serves  Cot  a  wrapper^  for  Jour  ihilUnp* 


Sacred  Sungf^      Thomas  Moorcy  Esq,  and  Sir  John  Stepemom 

Mu9*  Doe.  London*  Power. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  ^ni  conjoint  publication;  of 
these  trenilemen,  appears  to  have  led  tljcui  to  new  enterprizes, 
similar  iii  principle,  though  dilTerent  in  kind.  The  Irish  Melodic^ 
may  be  supposed  to  have  opened  the  way  to  the  National  Airs,  the 
beautiful  little  book  we  have  before  noticed,  and  these  again  to  a 
Number  of  Sacred  Songs.  The  idea  of  the  present  York  is  the 
same  with  this  slight  yariat|on — the  melodies  are  partly  selected 
from  the  works  of  ctessical  authors — Mabtinj,  BsETHOYBiry 
Hatdn,  and  Aviioy,  and  partly  supplied  by  Sir  John  5?ey£tf- 
SOX  and  Mr.  Moork — the  words  entirely  by  the  latter. 

The  number  before  us  is  published  with  the  superior  excellence  visi- 
ble in  every  thing  that  issues  from  Ma.  Power's  house*  It  is  far 
more  difficult  to  describe  the  poetry.  The  subjects  are  sacred,  bat 
the  manner  of  treating  them  partakes  not  in  the  slightest  particular 
of  that  sublime  simplicity,  that  solemn  severity,  that  chastity  of 
thought  and  expression,  which  not  only  among  devout  persons,  but 
among  men  of  sound  taste,  are  always  felt  to  be  the  symbols  of  the 
deep  awe  thai  inspires  our  prayers  to  ilie  creutui  and  preserver  of  all 
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jnaukiud,  our  celebrations  of  his  glories,  and  thanksgivings  for  bis 
mercies*  Froui  the  first  to  the.  last  we  were  sensible  to  the  waai  of 
these  essentials.  The  lines  are  smooth  and  {lolished}  but  there  is  a 
luxurious^  not  to  call  it  a  Toluptaoos  tone  and  spirit,  breathanf 
throughout  both  language  and  imagery^  which  does  not  accord  with 
the  intent.  The  passage  from  the  Psalms  phused  at  the  head  of  the' 
first  paraphrase,  is  calculated  to  force  this  observation  upon  us; 
and  we  t:ike,  tis  an  iiiblaucc,  the  concluding  stanza  uf  tiii^  tou^ 
ftjid  iU  orii^inal : 

Thou  liast  made  summer  and  winter'*   P&alm  74t  17* 

When  yonthful  spring  around  us  hreatltc 
Thy  spirit  warms  her  fragrant  sigh, 
AihI  every  flower  the  summer  wreatlies 
Is  bom  beneath  that  kindling  eye." 
We  know  not  whether  the  million  of  our  rearlers  will  agree  with 
lis.   Those  who  have  been  relaxed  by  much  acquuintivnce  with  the 
enervating  stansas  of  modern  eslimationi  will  certainly  see  nothing 
to  offend  their  sense  of  propriety*   Our  complaint  is,  that  we  can 
find  none  of  that  ^'divinest  melancholy'*  through  which  the  soul 
is  brought  by  contemplation  to  worsh  ip.  Here  are  none  of  the  attri- 
butes of  that  Goddess   sa^i^c  and  holy*'  whom  the  mlghUest  master 
(ji  oiicrcd  iiOiig  i;*vokccl  in  such  mood. 

Come,  pensile  n^m,  devout  and  pure^ 

Sober,  stedfasl,  and  demure. 

All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  graioi 

Flowing  with  majestic  traan^ 

And  sable  stole  of  c)rpress]ftwn) 

Cher  fhy  decent  shoulders  drawn. 

Come,  hut  iLsep  thy  wonted  state, 

With  OTen  step,  aiid  musing  gait  $ 

And  looks  commercing  with  the  skleSj 

Tby  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes : 

There,  held  in  holy  passion  stilly 

Forget  thyself  to  marble,  fill 

M  itli  a  sad  kadf  n  dovviivwird  rn>t 

Tiiou  fix  tlieiu  t»u  ific  earth  as  ia^l, — //  Pcmcrosa*' 

I^et  not  this,  the  finest  personification  we  Iutc  of  the  temper  that 
disposes  to  the  most  intense  and  tme  devotion,  be  mistaken  for  a 
ghwmy  disposition*  Let  any  one  read  the  eAquibitc  poem,  froin 
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own  heart. 

To  bfin^  our  MniiinenCs  ud  He.  Mooni^n  sacied songs  to  a  still 
Ikirer  test,  we  shall  take  leave  to  quote  oue  of  llicii),  cliuu^iii^  ^ 

liii^ic  word 

Ai  down  iii  the  sunless  retreats  of  the  ocean, 

Swri:t  floAM'i  s  arp  «;i>rinj;uig  no  morta!  ran  see, 
SOf  deep  in  my  soul  tho  still  prayer  of  devotion, 
Unheard  by  the  world,  rises  »Uent  to  thee; 
My  LoTE !  silont  to  theft; 
Pure,  warm,  silent  to  thee.— 
So)  deep  in  mj  soul  the  still  prayer  of  dcvo6oii| 
Unheard  by  the  world,  rises  silent  to  thee ! 

^  As  still,  to  the  star  of  its  worship,  tho*  clooded. 
The  needle  points  f«ithfttlly  o'er  the  dim  sea, 
$0,  dark  as  I  roein,  in  this  wintry  world  shrouded^ 
The  hope  of  niy  spirit  turns  trembling  to  thee ; 

My  LoTE !  trembling  to  thee  y 

True,  fond,  trciublhig  to  tlice. 
f»o,  dark  u.s  1  roam,  in  tills  w  intry  world  shrouded^ 
The  hope  oi  my  spirit  turns  treuibiiitg  to  tliee  V* 

We  now  ask  whether  this  be  not  sweet  amatory  versification  ?  and 
•four  fair  leadeia  whether  they  would  not  feel  the  gIo\f  thatkindlea 
in  young  and  meeting  hearts  at  receiYing  anch  a  billet  for  a  lover  i 
|ff  as  in  one  aimUar  cxpei imeni  we  have  made,  the  answer  be  in  the 
affirmative,  oar  case  is  established ;  since  for  the  word  we  have 
iutroduced — "Love" — should  be  Tcad  the  awful  name  of  "  GOD.'* 

Mb.  Moore  (perhaps  with  iuteuL  to  redeem  Iiis  past  errors,)  has, 
we  Ihinli,  wauJered  from  his  hitherto  careless  way  'mongbt  sweets 
and  flowers;  and  uiilci»s  this  i&  his  reason,  we  cannot  see  why, 
without  supposing  a  motive  by  far  too  unworthy  to  drive  him  to 
aport  with  things  sacred.  The  airs  he  has  selected  would  have  gon« 
as  well  to  other  subjects  more  within  the  range  of  his  intellectual 
habits;  and,  amongst  the  mutakes  into  which  he  has  been  allnredy 
li  the  metre  which  some  of  the  melodies  demand,  and  which  give  a 
skipping  and  a  flippant  turn  to  the  most  serious  circumstances. 
Thus  the  melancholy  iiu;ident,  rendered  iuta  rcrie  at        3i|  ift 
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deprived  of  its  afR-ctiiig  power^Aod  theimageBi  wme  ofthemfMUP* 
iicttlarl/  beautiful— tuch  as 

And  now  like  a  sUr  beyond  ofeniog't  cold  dew^ 
Looki  fsdiaollj  down  en  tlie  tetrs  of  Hits  world 

wenr  nn  air  any  thing  but  55acred.  Tlicsc  are  our  general  im- 
pressions, after  t^oiiig  through  the  vrliole.  There  are  parts  exempt ; 
and  in  justice  to  Ma.  Moobb  we  quote  the  following  classieal 
exception 

<<T]ie  bird,  let  loose  la  Essteni  skiesy 

Wbea  hastenbg  fondly  bome^ 
>Pf  e*er  stoops  to  ctrtb  ber  wing,  aor  flics 

lybece  idle  warblers  roam. 
But  bigb  sbe  shoots  tbrou^i  air  and  light, 

AboTP  all  low  delay. 
Where  nothini:  (  arlhl)  bounds  her  flighty 

Nor  shadow  dims  her  way. 

So  grant  me,  GOD,  from  CTcry  care, 

And  stain  of  pession  free, 
Aloft,  thro^  Virtne^s  porer  ahr. 

To  hold  my  course  to  Thee ! 

No  sin  to  cloud — no  lure  to  stay 

My  Soul,  as  home  5hc  <:prtngs 
Thy  suufhiiie  on  in  ;  joyiai  ua\5 
Thy  Freedom  oii  her  wings ! 

By  tlie  terms  we  have  used,  wc  trust  we  have  conyejed  no  idea  of 
any  moral  imputation.  Our  objection  is  purely  to  the  Terbiagc^ 
M  hicb  we  think  is  rather  the  language  of  amatory  than  deT0tioiial#' 
composition.  It  wants  the  strength  and  simplieitjr  vbich  are  the 

mriin  characteriKf  ics  of  this  species  of  writing-. 

Ot  tfu'  inu.su  \\^'  may  speak  ii»  loss  qualified  terms.  The  selection 
is  nuulr  uilli  the  ^aiiic  elegant  tubti'  lli-t  has  dibUn^uishcil  the  Irish 
Mctodtes  and  tlie  iS'atiotiui  Airs.   There  is  nothiug  ^cak  or  uiiiu- 

*  Fine  sensibility  and  a  brtUiant  imagination  are  always  in  danger  o( 
failing  hkto  thisi  en  or— so  true  it  is,  that  love  and  devottou  are  really  allied, 
atid  have  tlu*ir  root  in.  the  same  class  of  perceptions.  In  Uaydii's  Crealhm 
this  idea  pervades  tlie  eutire  iierformanee,  and  itia  most  particularly  predomi- 
nant in  the  air  Of  stan  the  fairest^*  part  of  Adam  and  Eve's  morning 
liVUKi.  No  one  evtT  Ming  the  first  fentenre  **  Of  siurs  Juirfsf.  O  fuue 
ti:tci  tliy  siniic  at  d<izc,:  'i:jr  ;,iof/:^*  \v*thoui  aaiic'patirig  that  the  acidrtss  was 
lo  £re  bisteaii  of  Che  sun. 
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ifisliag  in  the  whole  book.  Thefint  air  (a(f  ributcd  to  Mrs.  Sbbri- 
9 AH  by  some^y  it  almoftt  as  simple  as  the  hundreth  psalm,  and  is 
pious  and  bfautUiil.— The  symphoniesi  particularly  the  closing  one^ 
are  exceedingly  appropriate**-The  airs  from  Hatdk  far  exceed 
the  others,  and  ire  are  inclined  to  give  Sir  John  STeyEWsoN's 
the  stcuud  place.  We  like  "  TVccp  7iot  for  Ume^  pcrliaps  tlir 
least.  We  cannot  imagine  tlic  author's  reasons  for  setting  the  poem 
we  have  qnoted  above,  "  The  bu  d  Ui  Imsc  hi  Easlern  sldeSf^  as  a  trio. 
Surely  such  a  mode  of  adaptation  is  at  variance  withtlie  sentiment  ? 

We  have  to  object  to  a  great  many  of  the  notes  appended  ai 
ornaments,  which  are  generally  very  common  place,  and  not  seldom 
vulgar.  Well-taught  singers  do  not  need  and  will  not  employ 
them;  and  those  who  are  un^langhtor  <a  more  general  evil»)  IU* 
taught,  will  make  bad  worse.  The  tmf  shtJi  he  my  fragnaa 
shrine     is  one  of  those  most  disgraced  by  these  "  graceless  graces." 

Willi  tiiis  Venvoy  then,  we  dismiss  the  book.  It  is  finely  printed. 
The  poetry,  though  not  appropriately'  pure  in  its  language,  is  easy 
and  polished  :  the  airs  are  well  selected^  and  they  will  rather  exalt 
than  injure  the  tnste.  We  cannot  compare  them  with  the  finer 
selections  of  Mn*  Notbllo  ;  nor  do  we  consider  that  the  authors 
intend  to  address  them  to  the  precise  class  of  mnsiciansi  to  whoso 
gratification  that  gendeman  has  directed  his  higher  efforts  ii| 
scientific  arrangement.  For  the  ^'Sacbbo  Sohgs^''  though  grave, 
are  still    Leviora  studia.** 


A  Dtverthnenlo  J<fr  the  Pianoforte  wHh  an  accompaniment  fnir  the  flute 
adlfbitunijfropi  Ihc  fnvorilf  air  in  Rossini's  Opera  of  J I  Btirhiere  di 
Sii  iii  ltaj  hy  T.  JUilour,  Pumistc  to  his  Koyal  Higlmess  the  Prince 
Jie^ent.  London.   Chappeli  and  Co. 

This  l^ivcrlimento  consists  of  a  short  introduction  to  Rossini's 
two  airs  and  a  conolmlinfr  polacca,  but  there  is  so  little  original 
matter  in  it,  that  it  is  not  very  creditabie  to  Mr.  LATOua's  inventive 
powers,  to  dish  up  popular  airs  in  so  meagre  awav*  Of  all  th« 
species  of  writings  variations  are  the  easiest,  and  require  the  least 
genius.  This  composition  ought  in  truth  to  be  so  calledi  for  tho 
air  and  and  variations  not  only  make  up  the  gicaM  pact  of  ihm 
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lesiOD,  bnt  the  tberoea  vae  IrequeMljr  kitradneed,  ami  ihey  aife  rf* 
pested  more  than  once  in  diftrent  parU  of  iht  arale  raec^ssivcly.*^ 
Tbutthewliole  f/twn  too  nvck  tlie  appeusnceof  what  is  called 
In  famHiarlan^ujige,  a  ealek'pe/my  pnUieatioti*  So  lon^  na  the  ap- 
petite for  iii)v<'I(y  continues,  such  practices  will  ciitinre;  but  we  sbould 
Tegxii  to  src  l\\cm  receive  conntaiance and  encouragement  from  ^vbat 
may  be  quoted  n&  the  example  of  any  name  so  high  I  j  authorized  aa 
that  of  the  "  Pianisle  to  ItU  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent.^ 
la  tbe  divertineBto  before  ns,  the  echoes  of  the  fitifc,  in  the  intro- 
dadion,  are  prett/i  aad  the  Polaeea^  at  the  end,  gifea  H  a  apiriUd 
lermiaatiooy  bat  we  are  iacliaed  to  think  it  will  not  add  mach  to 
Ore  lepntatfon  «f  Ma.  Latou*  as  a  cmnpoeer. 


A  Sixih  Attf  mkh  variations  for  the  Piano  Forte.    By  J.  T, 
Bitrrowes»  London*  Chappel  and  Co* 

We  roajy  with  advantage,  "contrast  the  subject  of  ovr  present 
aitiele  with  the  one  which  precedes  it,  for  here  we  hare  a  simple 

ajul  not  inelegant  theme  of  tjrcut  &vv( cfuess,  with  variations  very 
pleasing,  in  many  styles,  and  in  general  irood  taste,  emhracmg 
some  diiliciih ios  of  cxeciitinn,  yet  leading  the  student  agreeably 
forward  by  the  melody  and  vivacity  of  the  composition.    In  the 
£fth  variation  the  hands  are  in  many  places  brought  so  closC)  as  to 
render  the  performance  somewhat  awlLwacd.   With  the  exception 
of  one  examplein'CaAHBa*s  eaercises^  we  do  not  remember  to  hara 
«et  with  any  thing  constmcted  in  a  similar  way*  The  diiierenC 
harmonies  introdoced  into  the  seventh  give  the  ear  a  >vcll-timcJ 
relief  from  the  tecHum  of  continual  rnpid  execu(io:i,  mid  may  serve 
to  sbevr  the  shideiit  in  liarmony,  of  \ihat  vai  ioly  even  so  few  notes 
as  those  of  the  melody  arc  susceptible,  from  the  powers  of  this 
ioeabaustibic  science.    Tlie  eighth  is  a  delightful  slow  raovementy 
<Sa(cnlated  to  call  forth  the  expression  of  the  player,  and  it  has  alw 
Mie  good  modulation.  The  ninth  gives  animation  to  the  oon»> 
dimioa. 

The  Uamn  requirra  soqM  execntioRy  though  it  is  not  of  that 
iciambliag  Itiad  which  WMden  no  o^e  haoiia  whillterj  no  one  caa 
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Hen  iriij.  The  iBeae  ii  aelflom,  if  ever,  entirelj  lost ;  and  the 
variations,  irtthoot  exception,  are  ire]I*iiHicied  and  elegant*  Ano* 
titer  cflpifal  recomniendiition  is,  that  it  is  of  so  just  a  length  that  the 

hearer  >viU  feel  an  appetite  for  more  after  the  player  has  ceMed.' 


■ 

This  song  detaandi  otf  iteo^iftioii  Atlr  tMle  fi^M^ 

ncrality  of  single  pieces.  The  celebrity  of  the  author,  and  ih^  c*l 
qnisifte  taste  displayetl  in  the  title  and  vipn^^tt^^  ^n-  both  likely  to  al- 
lilK  towards  it  tliat  share  of  attention  whicli  not  only  ttit*  sauii;  itself 
dM  atti  deserre,  but  which  oaght,  if  possible,  to  be  averted  froni  lt» 
The  fSQpral  decorous  and  becoming  sesae  of  pmpviet^  ihai  dit-r. 
li^aiAes o«ri«d hwl  faaaUmd teai tte stafe,  fiMC tile liki^ df 
palhhwi  <ttd  froai  the  irh^a  ntag§  of  bur  ftMIHMaal  dmdMs-^ 
laeMU,«fai7  ezpcMsioii  and  efoiy  aliaiiaii  tliat  Ml^t  HdaiM  tiiof 
4ar  «r  the  IMRngt  of  laodesty,  net  to  Mil  41  delitacy,  when  Mii. 
Mooar,  under  an  assumed  name,  ushered  into  the  woild  a  volume 
&t  amatory  poem*?,  that  iiad  not  been  equalled  !n  licentiousness  since 
the  days  oC  llie  infamous  Rochester,  whose  work,  if  they  did  not 
eqaal  in  coarseness  of  expression,  they  faf  eaceeded  in  lasciviona 
ioliMHitiOA.  The  least  aShnsive  of  these  songs  ivere  first  set  to' 
iiMi^.  and  sang  ti  loose  tiihes  by  thoie  loose  oharaoterS  of  society, 
iihot  dfcstitate  tb^tiikdfes  of  iitaiale  cotmeetldnt,  i^rsUe  the  de> 
lesttilrtS  object  of  ^  disebarging  th^  fentale  adnd  from  the  tyranny  of 
onsCmd,**  as  M lu  ^owtn  has  it,  wUhottt  regard  to  moral  affec- 
tions, without  regard  to  (he  misery,  whicfi  tliou£^!ifs,  as  wild  and  as 
d^tnictite  as  fire  itself,  bring  upon  their  devoted  victim,  without 
i^emorse  for  the  honiblc  circumstances  of  wretchedness  to  individuals 
and  to  familiei,  which,  in  examples  out  of  number,  may  be  tf'aced  up 
tt^the  fatal  relaxation  thus  first  produced.  The  early  attempts  were 
ixttinaifted  so  artfoHy,  yet,  to  appearance,  so  aftl^ly,  that  bolder 
Mtt  l^eie  admitted  wiAoat  dilllcatty,  wltiiont  opposition,  and  al« 
lii^  iriOmii  tMbg  a  Ma^h.  hi  the  «1Mt  of  the  child,  or  tecitbig 
the  nAlttia]  appfeheasioDS  of  the  patent.   We  shall  forbear  tQ 
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awaken  the  cariosity  6f  those  vho  may  yet  liappily  remain  iflrno- 
raiii  of  the  title  o(  these  pernicious  monumcnti.  of  talent  ill  applinl 
~but  if  in  thoso  moments  viiien  Mr.  Moobs  fecis  the  beu\ea- 

k 

ward  dikpoiilion  to  admit  iliac 

Ii  OdMy  and  lUni  to  OoM  tint  tweU 
f iw  tar^  wkea  para  r^^tMceiriaves 
O'er  lioort  af  pteatara,  lovad  too  wdH— ^^ao^SWaiff. 

(we  quote  himself)  lie  looks  into  the  poeral  he  had  sufficient  hesita- 
tion to  publish  under  a  feigned  name,  he  may  there  discover  those 
against  which  not  our  objactions  aloite,  but  the  cannon  of  the  whola 
iPtrld  af  liiiibMd%  piml%  «id  hnAm,  ka?e  hmi  long  tkce 
fainfttl. 

Tbe  paUjry  Mg.bdan  at,  baidan  vary  marijfr  upon  tiki  Jart 
icriptiaR  ve  hKftmdmmmBd.  to  landeraf  tkati^airtaf  lift.  Mi>osB*a 

perfonaaaces*   It  oamet  upon  us  too  samewliat  anexpeetedly,  for 

years  and  their  infirmities  and  the  reflections  they  bring  upon  all  of 
as,  and  more  especially  which  they  early  bring  upon  men  of  pica* 
sure,  who  sometimes  are  blessed  with  reasGii  as  well  as  imagination, 
l^ad,  as  we  had  iiapcd,  wrought  a  bcaeikial  change  in  tha  aathorof 
the  saciad  aapgs,  and  the  words  to  the  national  airs.   Having  prored 
tlhat  Jie  caa  feel  <  tightly)  M«»  M^as  is  the  Ian  eatitted  to  tlia 
nergr  of  ctitiei8Di>.om        9fiHiMuicea»  agcofdifly  to  tin  lavs  af 
ike  Stf^jrito)  .we  hM  the nioral  mae  and  tliaaMiial  4eitf  to  be  pn* 
dominant.  ,  One  raadipg,  instracff  to  this  candiHioni  bat  oar  laet- 
lilggi  and  moreover  our    geaerous  loyalty  to  tlia  sex^**  unpeln  us 
convictions  as  strong  and  as  sure  as  the  coranaauds  of  the  Dtiijy  and 
the  impulses  of  nature  revealed  to  us  inwardly  and  irre&iotibly.  We 
are  no  narrow-minded  bigots,  who  would  stint  and  limit  the  gaiety, 
much  less  the  fondness  ,of  the  heart,  or  diminish  the  fullest  mea- 
sure of  Uie  blessing  attoabmeAt  bestows.    On  the  conlrary,  «a 
bold  affection  to  be  the  sitpren^  couatarbalance  to  the  evils  of  as- 
istence.  But  the  nnivefsalcomjj^tioa  against  which  we  plant  anf 
nrtiUerj^  is  the  bane  of  such  a£EecitQii»  and  woold  substUnte^a  bat 
promiscttOttschangcfnl  ifitempenuic^  as  shoit  and  Nstless  in  aiij^A' 
meat)  and  as  soon  past  fniitiont  as  it  is  base  and  baseless. .  Wa  di« 
rect  our  attack  against  that  nameless  passion,  in  short,  which  neither 
h  HOC  ever  qah  be  ^^^catic  iuYC| '  bci^uic  it  bos  never  bccix  ^a^^ 
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through  one  of  !Tio<ie    certain  straiaers"'  that  refine  it  down  till  it  be- 
comes the  charm  of  womankind.  <         •  .^i 
TAe  Sale  of  JL(nes**  presents  us  with  a  luccenion  of  the  coarsest 
alliiEMms,  scarcelj  or  not  at  all  reiling  the  groisnessand  the  obicentt/ 
b/  aDj  of  the  uUfioef  of  wit  or  veniiicBtioa ;  yet  there  are  traeiet . 
era  in  thii  palfrf  eompofition,  of  better  tlibug hte. '  Mr.  Mooav 
wems  to  appietiate  m  ha  the  value  of  a  beait.  Rid  lie  koown  it . 
earlier,  perhaps  he  would  not  have  indnl^  so  flitalljrlbr  the  gena* 
ration  that  is  as  well  those  which  arc  to  be,  the  propeniify  he  has  so 
\ou^  cherished  to  make  it  valueless,  by  tcacliing  that  there  can  be 
any  gratification  beyond  the  fe?erisb  inquietude  of  change|  allotted 
her  who  sajrs,  while  bartering  fbr 

^  A  light  little  loTe  that  will  hot  a  day-^ 
IVHSMfrew     sport  a  new  ooe.** 
^  Ma.  Mooma  ma/  ptrhape  live  to  ftel  that  ererjr  additUNi*^5>f  ihk  * 
aortwhieh  ha  laato  tothacaialegaaof hjecatayaeltbiii^oiifiliai^  ' 
exphM  by  an  aalidole^  aad  ha  aiaj  lifa  to  IttdW,  ites  t^Mt  mb 
hope  ii  vabi.  At  present'  be  elaada  Uha  ibe  gfnaiiMbf  oar  aeiMt  aa  • 
dfawB  by  the  grettett  'of  our  painters  between  tragedy  and  comedy, 
in  the  attitude  of  one  not  insensible  to  the  claims  which  virtue  has 
upon  genius,  though  his  half-averted  couutenatice  betrays  a  linger- 
ing regret  towards  the  troop  of  glittering  vices  which  have  so  long  • 
successfully  solicited  and  detained  hint  from  a  nobler  service,  and  a 
rlaber  pcvdaiabie  lairard.  Vha  author  of  the  wont  b<Mib  that  era  * 
mw  the  Ugb^  azisted  long  aaaiigh  to  dam  to 'atoae  bit  error  hj  a 
pBhlicatiooofoneofaeoBttarjteiidaii«jaadtid6--biitalaathaoBe  ' 
etiil  reaiaint  to  pi unge  millioai  iuto  peirditioRi  while  the  other  it  Only 
known  to  have  been  at  all,  amongst  the  curious  preservers  of  iiterarjf 
anecdote.       '  '  '  •      ■    '     '  f  ^*  • ' 


drejMer.  Baokt  1  aaid^.  London.  Cbappdl  and  Co*  ' 


It  hat  ofteo  oeemnad  to  us,  that  Capriedo  It  the  best  rnrnie  ever 
inrated  for  pianoforte  music  of  such  a  description  as  that  which  starfds 
ut  the  Jiead  of  our  page,  for  we  can  imagine  no  other  principle  upon 
which  such  things  are  constructed,  than  the  wanderiag  diqpotitioik 

^  n  ^  *' 
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nary  execution  indulget  in  doing  wh^tfrernomet  uppennmt^  wlien. 
llptiUdpwn  ti^tlie  inctfnp^nt  of  toconp^  It  i«  qvile  iraponiUe 

to  imagine,  Uiat  pa^ageSf  which  find  (|ieir  way  inio  the  pages  of 
jManofortc  lessuii$  of  this  kind,  have  anj  other  origin  tUaii  ch{ince» 
Ilore  we  lia?e  ^^essais  sit/'  difjcnntt  x  airact^es^'  but  w«  are  utterly 
a|a  loss  to  conjecture,  to  what  the  cssais  fefer.  To  the  uudcrstand- 
injjf  tbefijs  c^ys  cppv^y  nothing — ta  our  ear&^  an  insiipper(a|i^ 
tg4ioHsi  scrie«  aC  onipming  notcii  jfmajagtkton^  int^nnii^bV!  mon 
dttlnti^a^f  ^nd  itr^ngtuy^r  fiir  no'Cftrthij  iinr|Mw?j|lwit  lapmEples 
^lihlf^rnnd  ii^  anditor..  TVu  iamsieiitbelti^inmnyof  tl^ 
partty  a  lamenen  that  k  tinMone  b^apd  Mlf^  parti^nUi'lj  in  tlia 
opnning  of  the  first,  a^-in  the  latter  pa|pfa«f  the  Moond  book.—* 
Mb.  KALKBREVNEn^s  time  is  toq  ^oustantly  cBga^ed  to  allow  U9 
l(4Suppo:je,  that  lie  lias  ^ot  some  higher  purpose  view  when  he 
wtites  £oE  i^ttl^HcatioD,  tbao  gencraU<x  supp]i|!&  the  motives  of  ordi^ 
nary  uomposett^  Bui  what  benefttiak  taA  ta  the  almckot  there  caa 
b(^.maniidiiil.ilki«^lhe  njoild  sneh  omd»  wrinndanf  igaas  thg  lttioi|a 
iNsfiim ife  iaymnt  pwland  em  to.spm  If  ^  wj^^imm^ 

pbysjyml,  wiltMld  M^f  Hkt^  okW^  pWnnMlmnl  yowaa  to-  mmk 
abo^t  tl^  mm  miklnmt  as  «       l«i  ointwilitlPaTiW  ^wta^  hi* 

sti^ngth  upon  thesubfltufipos  wbioh  hajpp^a  to  be^ititinhia  p»A<gj>>^ 

It  begins  t^)  be  tiiut;  ior  eiHir^ent  maiter,s  to  put  ai»  end  to  these  extr-a^ 
Ta^anzas,  atid  to  return  to  somelhifig  k'K>»  (oaioveci  ir4>ui  italU  utvx- 
pt^ksioDy  to  iUffpris0  less,  to  plcoat^,  aui  sa^i»fy  more.  K  the  pkrpsciii 
n^£t>XitmaimiM»  imUmt^.'^f^^  yeanhWnger,  wo  ma^y  ^cfMm  tP 
fnq^^mXi,  tUftr the  goodl  wif$  «jf ^bn  |^ia%  wi^  "lakf  a  mfii^ 
tion  fatal  to  the  prevalence  of  musical  attainments.  The  tim  «nA 
appnce  bieitowed  npoo  aicqniremenls  90  inadequate^  will  deter  pa« 
leofs  from  tobmitting  tlimr  ohiidven  to  an  employment  to  profitlen 
and  barren  of  real  pDfcasnre.  In  die  progrms  of  the  art,  mediocrity 
is  now  cofjae  to  be  despicable — but  ther©  will  be- found  a  few  pnly 
who  ivill  be  mad  enough  to  aspir^e  to  '^that  b^d  efainence''  whicii 
can  procure  for  them  the  sliort-lived  admiration  which  vaifs  upon 
mi^l^^ctfiii^if^t,  wh^le-  the  hinir.t  c^Ulr  What  do  you  think  of 
it«^  asiked  ^^  enquUner,  of  a  G^nflemaji.  who  ba^l^  l^tciicd,ivkh  (hfr 

hf  ifaiMT  fliiffifitfar  toi  fflfmt 
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We  way  t^fjtttffim  MTopiniiNi  tbe  autliori^  of  •  miible  did 
vrllertf— Atuov»  inbU  iiciiUie  on  mniiad  expraiaM% 

Bui,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  general  torn  of  our  laodern  mitsle 

(I  speak  not  uf  the  English  onl  y),  this  due  regard,  as  well  to  a  nadirai 
sucQCbiiiuii  of  melodies,  as  to  their  barmoiiiuus  accumpiuuuieutsy 
seems  generally  neirlecled  or  forgotten.  Heiice  that  deluge  of  ur»- 
baumlcd  ejctravtganzi,  which  tbe  ujiskiliful  call  tnveiilioii,  and  whichi 
am  aeceljr  calciUntisd  to  ahew  aa  a&ecutioi^  « Uhout  diktt  jgKagnti^ 

In  Ihcie  vagitf  and  ttmneaBing  pieces,  ve  ofka  fiad  ikt  oaveaft* 
iQg  Gompasari  citlier  stragg^og  vilb  tha  difiaakieaafaa  astna^oaa 
modulatioB,  ar  tking  the  mae^coneiinMnala  patieaee  witli  a  ttdiaag 

repetition  of  some  jejime  tliougUt,  knagining  he  can  never  di» 
enough,  ikii  lie  run  through  every  key  that  can  be  crowded  intaoae 
into  one  movement ;  till,  at  length,  all  Ins  force  being  eThausted,  lie 
diaps  into  s^duU  eiose'y  where  his- languid  piece  seems  rather  to  es« 
pire  and  yiekl  Uaiapti  thaa  eoadlade  with  a  ipirittd  ipd  wet^tiaMi 
cadence^** 


MLUtndMdian  and  Pohnoke  firlh^PkmFmieyh^  H.  J.  BerlinU' 

i/indon.  Chappell  and  Co* 

This  is.  one  of  those  numerous  .cphemeni»  for  the  publicatioa  of 

which  we  can  assign  no  just  reason.  With  the  exception  of  about 
a  dozen  harij,  near  the  beginning  of  the  iJilioduLlion,  there  is  nothing 
^ither  to  captivate  the  ear  or  solicit  the  jmlgmcnt.  The  modniafion 
even  in  the  adagio,  which  begins  the  piece,  is  far  from  pleasing, 
white  the  polacca  wearies  with  sameness,  and  want  of  iavcatioii* 
The  best  attfibate  of  the  lessoa  Is,  that  it  is  short. 


fieU0  Ecmme^  ditertimento  for  the  Piano  Forte,  comffomi 
JmrnQUkiB,  Landaa.  Chi^^andCM 

Tfaa  thMia^  aa  ita  tilla  hapert^  ssfcigaoe  to  ar  latidiaaaii 
baitaliaa^  of  the  pecaliailty  which  charaetariaat  Saotah  aiaaic* 

Ajid  il  is  %  light  and  pretty  lesson*  We  shoold  be  iabla^to  cnhnsl 
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dOTselm  witii  A  nation  vihoK  qnalHin  entKI«  them  to  (Ite  faigbcdt 
mora)  and  inf'ellpettial  mpect,  (for  amongst  these  qualities  stands 
vonspicuous  the  national  amour  propre,)  werr*  we  to  assert  that  all 
Scotch  mu^tc  wnnis  what  is  nnrlmtowl  (at  Irast  among  modern 
musicians,)  by  the  uord  grace ;  and  when  we  say  that  this  term  im- 
l^iei  a  certain  smoothness,  elegance,  and  polished  &oa?itv,  which 
fltflbdsthe  heart  white  it  pteatrsfha  ear,  wethouid  givptbe  b«tt 
g^ial  driiaitioB  in  Aur  power,  at  the  nme  time  that  wa  ihottld' 
make  intelligible  to  onr  readen,  the  precise  deflcienojr  of  SeotcK 
meUNHet— for  bejond  rododitB  we  know  of  nothing  Scotch*  These 
aire  wltd«  sprightly,  animating,  and  sometimes  pathetie,  bat  the  pas*  - 
sion  for  jerks  (derifed  probably  from  tllefr  dance  tones,)  deforms  al-- 
most  every  air,  and  constitutci^  that  peculiarity  vliich  deprives  iheir 
compositions  of  grace.    Even  in  the  theme  and  variations  before 
there  is  somri-tlilrig  too  much  of  thi«,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  alifcly  and 
agreeable  specimen  of  what  may  be  done  witli  sucii  thingv*  It 
^^faecft  no  diiidihiee,  and  wiU  be  found  airy  and  amniiBg. 


JPlrdttdet  in  a  progrmkc  stj/i^^  for  the  Pkmo  Forte y  Composed  for 
the  use  of  You/i^  Ladies^  6y  7.  Lat^»  London.  Cbappell 
aiui  Co. 

Tuynfj/'six  Preludes  or  Fhort  Introductions  in  the  principal  Major  mid 
Mimr  Kejf$  for  Ute  Piano  Forte.  Composed  bj/  J*  B>  Cnmer* 
ifOndon*  Chappel  and  Co.  and  dementi  and  Co. 

We  have  ofira  cnqnired  why  a  Piano  Forte  player  should  be  in* 
dulged  or  should  indnlge  himself  with  the  liberty  of  running  orer 
the  instrument  before  bis  regular  performance  commcuces  ?  And  it 
has  been  repUtd,  that  the  prelude  breaks  the  abruptness  ot  an  imme- 
mcdiate  beginning,  preserves  a  more  attentive  audience  to  the  .prin- 
cipal piece,  and  altogether  acts  like  tlie  symphony  of  a  song.  But 
this  appears  to  us  to  be  only  a  part,  and  not  the  most  important 
part  of  the  design,  which  is  to  bring  the  liand  and  fingers  into  playi 
as  weM  nt  to  exhibit  what  ire  may  cUl  eilnneous  powers  of  ezeca* 
tioit.  Were  a  singer  to  gO'  up  and  down  the  scale»  or  to  flit  tkioagh 
a  doaen  Tolatae,  U  wobld  be  thought  mighty  riiJiciilDOSi^and  yd  ihe- 
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lame  moCiTO  mllsibecolDm•atolIp(l^  Bai^4jr»«4k*im^'briiif  the 
or/puit  into  exercise  before  (he:  ml  oiuft.  In  |MiHit  of*  fiMBt,  such 
preparation  is  most  neoeiaary  to  the  uoger,  tboogli  tbe  lud^  of 
■enie  with  tbe  sound  of  the  human  yoice  forbids  it.   Custom  ts  all 

pofverful,  and  pianists  must  prelude.  Custom  caonol,  however, 
give  fancy  and  science  to  tiiusc  wlio  happen  not  to  possess  them,  and 
it  follows  that  although  these  preludes  are  by  courtesy  supposed  to 
be  extemporaneous  flights  of  the  imagination,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens^  that  thejr  who  can  execute  caunot  compose.  To  obviate 
this  otherwise  insurmountable  difficuUjr^  authors  have  been  read/ 
lend  their  aid,  and  memorj  maj  now  aopp^  the  place  of  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  art. 

.  Mb.  hATOvn  some  time  sinoey  and  Mb.  Cbambr  ?ery  iequitl/» 
liATe  published  preludes,  in  the  keys  most  generally  vsed*  TJiojr 
differ  in  material  points^  and  \rill>  fpr  that  reason^  both  lie  fooibd 
useful. 

Ma.  Latour  has  divided  his  short  outlines  into  the  proportions  of 
time,  and  they  have  all  the  regularity  and  rythm  of  distinct  meio- 
dies.   They  generally  confine  the  player  within  very  narrow. lum« 
tationa  as  to.  compass,  and  the  whole  are  ^defined  an4  measured. 
I'hey.are,  however,  adapted  to  all  theeariy  stagea  of  stud/i  aeme  of 
Ihem  being  so  plain*  simple,,  and  easy,  that  a  child  of  a  my  few 
months  standiug  would  be  able  to  execute  them,  and  this,  property 
al^o  makes  them  easier  to  get  by  rote.    They  arc  commonly  very 
short,  not  eonsistlng  of  more  tlian  /rom  five  to  twenty  bars,  and  ia 
general  there  is  more  of  modulation  than  in  those  of  Mn,  Cramer. 
It  will  be  immediately  seen^  that  the  desire  Mb,  XiATouB  tiaseAtcro 
tained  of  rendering  his  preludes  pleasing  to  the  ear  and  easy  to  com- 
mit to  memory,  has  led  him  into  an  error  fatal  to  their  main  dct^g9|^ 
namely,  that  of  such  things  appearing  to  be  an  extemporaneous 
ercite.  In  which  the  fingers  fly  rapidly  over  the  strings,  acd  tiy  thco^ 
from  the  top  to  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  instromeot,  calling  up,  as  It  wove 
the  inspiration  and  fire  that  n  to  illuminate  the  future.    A  prelude 
is  eitlier  this,  or  it  is  iu  noliiing  separable  from  tlie  regular  perform- 
ance that  Bucceeds. 

Mr.  Cramer  has  entertained  the  poetical  notion  we  have  fallen 
iato^  and  has  at  once  dbcliarged  hb  compositions  from  the  restraints 
of  ban,  and  hb  bands  and  his  thoughts  wander  free  over  the  wholf 
extent  of  the-instrnment  He  takes  in  almost  eveiy  kind  of  pamago, 


30&  tAwm  $m  cftAHEB^s  mtvioA. 

tkfHB  of .  ffigiifaur  MPOHl  wad  duocatj  aipeggios^  tfiplet^  sml ' 
<|iuKlniplett|  aHmiBtiiig  firom  litfid  to  land  and  from  neatm  to 
nenMmfteaviii^llie  expreHfimenMly  to  the  ftdhigand  coouiiaiid 
of  tlie  plajer.  Thovgli  tborl,  (bey  atefdll  of  fire  and  fiucy,  and,  in 
ererj  sense,  as  well  adapted  to  the  pnrpose,  as  might  be  expected 
Iromamtin  of  ttiesapereminentgeniui>  and  experience  of  Mr.Cramer. 

We  have  thus  considered  them  according  to  their  own  design,  but 
as  exercises  both  these  brief  systems  have  their  proper  merits;  Mb. 
TjATour*8  for  beginners^aad  Mb.  Crambe'b  for  the  morcadvanoed. 
BcsidcB  tfacae  adTantageiy  such  things  are  calculated  to  kad  iht 
taind  to  CKiompoianeona  p]ajnig'-<il'  all  mnsica]  attainments  the 
one  that  moit  employs  the  fiwalties^  and  brings  most  delight  to  the 
possessor.  By  the  practieal  application  of  these  shott  shetches,  the 
nind  must  be  gradually  drawn  toward  an  independent  disregard 
of  technical  memory,  and  the  plajcr  can  best  karn  to  wish  and  to 
work  his  way  to  a  larger  field  of  liberty  and  excursion,  accompanied 
by  the  highly  pleasurable  notion^  that  whatever  is  thus  atchieved  is 
his  own.  The  strong  impulse  towards  the  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
hannooy,  which  has  been  lately  imparted  to  masical  imtnictioni  will 
have  such  a  tendency^  and  It  is  perhaps  Its  chiefest  good^as  h  coa^ 
c^ms  indifidaal  gntificatloni  for  while  there  are  thoosandb  who  are 
too  iadcdent,  too  timid>  or  toe  diffident  to  coromil  their  thonglHs  to 
paper,  the  same  individuals,  particularly  those  of  the  fn>est  sensibili- 
ty, will  be  enabled  to partake  unspeakable  delight  from  iht  povvci  they 
thus  enjoy — a  power  emplfn  ed  without  labour,  yet  at  every  in- 
sfant  the  fancy  receives  fresh  additions  of  tliat  gradual  ex'qifemenfy 
which  engenders  an  intellectual  temperament^  perhaps  of  all  oth^iif 
the  most  faTorable  to  human  happiaessi  in  the  exertion  of  talents  or 
atioompiishmcnt. 
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Wh  part,  fof  ever  part^  to  mghl!  rediatke  md  mtf  hif  J*  Macdor 
tidd  H arris. '-'houdon*  Power. 

The  Feast  of  Roses,  bt/  Henry  R.  Bhhop, — London.  Power. 
lltr  Hands  were  clasped^  regitulive  and  atr^       Thomas  AUzcood^ 
Loudoii.  P^wcr* 

♦ 

Mr.  MooRi*t  poem  of  Lalia  Rookh  has  furnUhed  the  words  for 
tliese  fouraongS}  which  on  that  account  we  class  together.  They 
also  bear  feaemblance  to  each  others  as  being  divided  iato  KcitatiTO 
mAd  ahr.  We  hhTo  placed  them  as  we  estimate  thensi  proceeding 
from  the  wont  to  the  best 

To  Da.  CtrAftKB^s  roeitatite  and  air  we  can  giverery  little  copii* 
m  iidaUoiu  There  is  scarcely  a  passage  after  the  opening  sympho*  • 
iiy  of  the  recitative,  that  is  not  common-place,  and  even  bordering 
on  vulcrarity.  The  divbion  of  the  word  hctr.fn into  a  dissyllable, 
which  tu  music  it  will  rarely,  if  ever,  bear,  and  the  notation  assigned 
to  (he  word  ^^harbingery*  are  of  this  description.  The  air  too  partakes 
of  a  coarse  spirit  of  levity,  and  is,  moreover,  note  for  note  like  a 
song  published  about  a  dozen  years  ago  by  an  amateur,  b^inning 
**Niiy  /dfte  If,  PaltjfV  It  b  a  littUs  redeemed  from  this  general 
chafracter  in  the  minor,  but  as  a  whole,  it  was  not  worth  printing. 

In  Mr.  Har«is*8  song,  there  is  is  more  simplicity,  nature,  and 
feeling,  and  it  mrikcs  no  other  pretensions.  We  may  point  out  that 
the  gre:itcr  portion  of  the  recitative  is  air,  rej^ularl^^  mensnred  by  the 
accompaniment,  and  why  it  takes  another  name,  wc  arc  are  at  a  loss 
to  d  ivine.  This  song  is  more  creditable  to' the  talents  of  the  authof 
than    the  Peripwrdoaed:' 

Mr;  BisBOF'i  recitative  begins  with  one  of  his  usual  beautiful  and 
attractive  symphonies,  aitd  these  are  continued  throughout*  Them 
ift  In  it  a  good  deal  of  Italian  sweetness  and  elegance.  The  air  re- 
minds H9  |>owerfulIy  of  some  of  the  Irish  melodies,  though  \vc  cannot 
bumiiioa  to  our  recollection  which.  The  feast  of  roses  is  about  equal 
to  the  middle  strain  of  Mn.  Bishop  s  compositions,  neither  rising 
to  the  best  nor  sinking  to  the  worst  of  tliem.  It  is  not  deficient  ia 

taste,  and  it  is  in  the  tashioa  of  the  day* 

3  p 
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Mb.  ATTVOOD*t  long  is  in  the  lonndett  style^  and  is  the  most 
original  of  the  four.  The  intenmpled  cadence  at  the  close  of  the 
ivcitatiw  leads  wj  pathetically  to  the  ioHowing  larghetto^  which 
is  condacted  from  D  minor  to  with  consideraMe  ^ect.  Tliis 
movement  is  sweet  and  plaintive.  The  entire  composition  h.is  more 
originality  than  belongs  to  (he  ^cner:ili< y  of  modern  songs,  although 
pcrliups  ii  catiiiot  be  said  to  be  very  ft  liciiously  conroived,  or  to  flow 
in  a  very  rich  vein.  The  whole  air  is  aided  materially  .by  the 
changeful  modulation  of  the  accompaniment^  vhich  is  masterij 
throughout* 


Grecuui  Air^  wUh  Varialwns  for  (he  Piano  ForU;  by  Samtiei 

The  theme  upon  which  this  lesson  is  founded  was  prcicnted,  nt 
appears  by  the  title,  by  Viscount cfis  Asitbrooi^,  to  the  pupils  at 
Messrs.  Loqirr*s,  Webbb,  and  KAtKBRBMirBE';;  academy,  as 
*  an  exercise  in  harmony,  and  their  bass  is  appended.  There  is  infer* 
nal  as  well  as  prhm  fade  evidence,  that  we  owe  Mr.  Wbbbb*s  eom- 
position  to  this  circumstance,  for  it  is,  we  think,  nuuiilest  that  the 
author  had  n  design  not  only  to  produce  variations,  but  variations 
or^utli  :i  ruiturc  as  slimUl  declare  his  own  ability  as  a  harmonict, 
and  provide*  an  cxcr(  isc  for  his  scholars  of  a  kind  to  task  at  one 
and  the  same  lime  their  manual  dexterity  and  tlieir  knowledge  as 
theorists. 

The  air  itself  is  exceedingly  plain— -so  plain  indeed  as  to  be  bald, 
and  it  Wants  those  features  which,  by  a  strong  impressmn  upon  Ihe 
fancy  or  ihe  ieelings,  are  generally  held  to  he  best  fitted  for  the 
subject  of  such  a  composition.  It  will  be  no  wonder  then  if  it  b  less 

prominent  than  we  are  accustomed  to  find  the  air,  for  though  Mb. 

Bnn  has  endeavoured  to  preserve  to  it  its  place  and  dtgnitj-, 
there  is  iinfortunafply  so  little  intrinsic  force,  that  it  necessarily  falls 
into  seeondary  importance.  If  we  were  to  regard  the  subject  there- 
lore,  in  any  other  light  than  it  has  probably  been  takao,  we  should 
be  compelled  to' consider  th^  choice  an  ii\indicioos  one. 

Bnt  modulation  and  harmony  seem  to  hfive  been  the  leading  oh- 
jrcts  iu  BJb.  Webbb^s  conteflDpUtioO)  by  making  those  which,  aie 
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but  too  frequently  the  adjancts  in  a  lenon,  tbe  piiiicipalv.  fie  b«s 
thrown  sn.  ori^nality  and  tttength  orer  hk  prodnction  which  is 
far  froin  common.  The  bist  part  of  the  third  page  Is  eztreroelj 
rich  in  thia  respect,  and  the  lesson  oontinnes  throughoat  in  the 

same  style.  The  chromaUc  passages  for  both  hands  are  introduced 
iuto  tiie  fourth  with  great  facility.  The  variation  upon  (lie  fifih 
page  is  fraught  witli  less  menning:  than  the  rest,  and  contains  pas- 
sages rather  hard|  even  to  modern  ears.  Xiia  su^th  contains  matter 
•  aa  rich  as  difficult.  In  (he  last  variation  we  do  not  ihink  tbe  enhar« 
moni'c  change  more  singular  than  Mr.  Webbers  modulating  from 
the  key  of  with  four  sharps,  to  that  of  ^  with  thieo  iafs  (tb^. 
original  kejr)»  whjch  ii  eiiected  in  tlie  manner  foUpwing.— He  ren« 
den  iiis  E  minor,  pusees  to  O  major,  after  wbieb  be  retakes  tbe  hsy . 
of  E,  with  three  flats,  by  a  chromatic  ascent. 

There  are  two  points  therefore  of  consideration  wilii  M&.  Webbe, 
and  for  the  approbation  of  his  audi(ois:^ — 1st.  the  power  of  har- 
monizing in  which  has  been  shewR  by  his  scholars,  and  (2od)  the 
manifestation  of  his  own  acquirements  in  science.  These  ace  iadq^eo* 
dent  of  a  desire,  perhaps,  which  he  has  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of 
acquainting  pupils  with  the  practical  nature  of  enhaimonic-chaoges 
and  the  nsa  of  tbe  extreme  ](eys«  l^  respeot  to  tbe  fiist,  tbougb 
the  air  is  barmouiied  in  a  way  to  shew  that  ||  was  not  tbe  work  of  . 
^[uactised  musicmns,  there  is  yet  enough  of  art  visible,  in  the  gra- 
tuitous introduction  of  the  accidental  D  flat,  to  prove  that  they  have 
•attained  more  than  is  merely  technical  oi  the  result  of  an  artificial 
process  of  fixing  terms  in  the  memory  alone.  With  regard  to  the 
second  point,  Mr.  Webbe  has,  as  we  hay^e  said,  made  an  original, 
'  rich,  and  difficult  series  of  variations,  (goring  which  he  has  given 
snob  proof  of  scientific  combination,  that  it  can  beloag  only  to  ad? 
▼aaced  knowledge  to  lelisb  and  eiy^j  aod  giv|»  the  ptp^  du^  ti^ 
bun  for  bis  dabqiate  compptituifu 
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MUSIC  Ix\  LONUQI^. 

•A  Ueicriptioii  of  tlie  Me  of  Mnie  iii  the  liBlRi|iolift  irbaM 
ie«m  lo  be^  at  ctrteia  iqlenrtliy  •  wmmnxy  appcndnge  to  s  votk 
of  tbii  nitafOy  bmtno  the  progrew  of  irfaice  and  of  pradiet 

'Wonld  be  indicated  by  soch  an  exposition.    All  however  that  w« 
dare  promise  our  rraders  to  attempt  from  lime  to  timt",  is  an 
occubiotial  cssa^  lowarilb  the  elucidation  of  t!i is  d^irnblc  ptirposr, 
for  a  full  and  adequate  description  is  beyond  our  grasp.    We  can  ' 
atpire  to  no  extentivc  plan ;  yet  the  acknowledged  impeHectioii  to  \ 
yt  liicb  oor  lioiila  bind  asi  ibail  not  deter  ua  from  oibruig  aucb  a  specu*  | 
l^^o  at  owr  aoqoaiotaooe  villi  tlie  atato  of  poMic  muste  in  liondbo 
etiablea  oi  to  draw  op     tlM  ttoasemeat  of  tboae  whom  distaace 
n^ay  itflMHW  from  Iho  grand  tkeatfo  of  tbe  omnlatiofi  and  conf ontiatt  * 
of  talent,  the  centre  from  whence  improvement  most  bepfajeeted. 

The  proroiueqt  feature  of  Ihe  times  appears  to  ns  to  be,  that  the 
l>crforraance  of  instrumental  music  has  luaiic  v(  ry  rnpid  strides  in  I 
the  fovor  of  the  public.    Vocal  excellence  is  decitning.  ' 

Tbe  age  wlricb  immediatdy  preceded  the  appearance  of  Ha  Ton  i 
and  MosAKT  was  the  age  of  Tocaliitt.  The  endeavours  of  tbe 
gfoal  naaten  of  ibal  day  were  principally  addrened  to  tbe  dfsplay 
of  tbeir  powers  In  Hie  oompositibn  of  operas,  nnd  to  act  off  the' 
nbililiea  of  aingera  like  FAmiirBLi.r,  SsiraatirO)  Coisoni,  Taxi^ 
Tin  A,  and  others,  who  formed  aH  the  attraction  nnd  all  the  con?er«  ' 
sationof  the  world  in  which  they  moved.  The  attention  of  composers 
was  concentrated  in  the  production  of  vocal  effects;  and  expression 
had  not  yet  given  place  to  agility  in  singing.     Sentiment  stilt 
retained  its  mastery  over  execution.   Scarcely  had  the  life  of 
Ha»»kl  tenBinnted>  wben  the. latent  powers  of  instmmcnts  became 
better  iLnoini;  and  as  enconragement  was  o^^red't  men  nrDse« 
enlaiged  (by  extiaordinaty  practice)  those  poweiiy  while,  in  some 
iiiatancef)  improrred  mechanism*  was  called  in  to  aid  the  growing 
adyaneemenf.  Bnt  the  circnmatanoe  which  has  most  materially 
contributed  to  effect  the  exaltation  of  the  band  was  tbe  series  of 

•  Witness  the  substitution  of  the  piano  forte  for  the  harpsichord,  and  the 
"rarious  arMitions  to  harps,  horns,  flutes,  trun)ptfs,  and  serpents,  by  pec?als, 
ki^ys,  and  olhrr  ingenious  contrivances.  Wr  mrntion  these  asi&staaccs,  with* 
out  inicnding  to  do  more  tbon  duciciate  tbe  (act.  * 
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tattUM  ificomytniNietii  hf  Hawaii  m4  AIos A«t.  If  tbejr  luitt 
been  fince  Mtccatfelitf  IbUoved  otiieii,  Ibejr  weit^  iief«rtha]<^ 
Iht  eutbort  of  tbe  middeB  wid  r»pi4  ywytwioii  ef  iiittnimmtal 

performers,  to  whom  they  gave  power  ted  utmost  pre«eminpnce.  So 
(rue  it  is,  that  a  single  jc:enius  is  able*  to  cliauge,  if  not  tu  Uif 
taste  ot  whole  gentTRt ions  in  tit*?  fine  arts. 

England  carlj  caught  tbe  spirit  IVom  tbc  raafter  magician  hira- 
fell ;  an(i  we  need  do  ItUle  more  than  refer  9iif  readers  to  our  nottfia 
«f  Ibe  Pbilbannonic  Qoneert,  in  tbe  present  Nnmber^  to  shew 
lb#  l^idUy  wilb  vbicb  lb#  electric  fm  qf  l»lea|  wa«  caugbi  ami 
MmmnieaAifl  tbm^ffHottt  tb9  wbob  cir^  of  imtf uiaeiital 
tbiU^*  A  9pl«Rdi4  99ttiim  of  Ibe  t^ienee  of  the  comitij  naa  alifc* 
mgjn  to  patrpftla*  Md  pvtabo  tba  spirit,  and  to  ^amlata  tbe  nequl- 
illkNie  in  knowledge  and  tbe  r^nementa  enjojed  in  other  lands, 
where  music  has  been  understood  to  be  cultivated  in  the  highest 
perfection.  The  orchestras  of  the  Aatient  Concert,  and  of  the 
Opera  were  enriched  by  the  access  of  this  "  noble  rage,"  niul  the 
end  Uas  been  to  iu&trumeatai  lousi^,  whether  employed  bjr 

ilielloriiiacGQinpaajiMBt,  toadfftee  of  polish  which  we  think 
no  Hiaj  vantiiie  to  aaiert,  it  has  never  attained  at  any  former  period 
Im  ibobiMoijr  of  tho  Miom.  We  abaU  aot  fiOl  into  tbe  error  of 
qootinf  pftiticqlaf  tmmmt  bowf  w  duo  to  indiTidoala  distinctly 
may  be,  leit  we  sbould  tiilject  onnelvoi  to  in? idioat  inpatationt^ 
but  we  refer  thoae  who  wish  Ibf  toeb  inlbmiation  to  tlie  list  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  and  of  the  0[:ier[i  band,  as  including  a  cento 
of  ability,  unequalled  ia  the  annals  of  music  in  England.  Nor  do' 
these  lists  comprise  by  any  means  the  whole.  There  is  yet  a  vast 
floating  mass  of  musicians  of  real  talent,  anoi^  those  who  pass  al* 
mett  nnnotioed,  and  uoknows.*'  Let  us  again  especially  point  out 
.to  obiervaiioii  that  il  ii  tba  iBit  wideiiddeB  cite  in  tbe  knowledge  of 
imtwimroli  ttat  ia  tbe  iwptiiing  cbai»oterittio>  A  pnjgretiiooy  and 
a  progveiNQn  propwCioMte  to  tbo  diilj  ezfebdiug  enonmageaieiiti 
and  the  daily  additions  of  frceb  energy  and  intellect  to  tbe  study  was 
te be  expected.  But  be  it  remarked,  the  start  was  suddenly  tukcfl, 
and  the  rising  body  has  attained  an  accelerated  Telocity,  aneloi^ous 
to  that  which  attends  the  phsguomena  of  substances  moving  bj  tbo 
nalml  laws  of  gravity  In  a  contrary  direction.  The  unprovemeot 
hat  been  diffused  vtmif  all  if  not  equally.  The  wind  initrttnlenbi 
bave  bowoier  tuottvcd  Ih^  wst.  It  la  not  iioif«4|MBt.  to  wttneaa 
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the  rapetitioQ  of  iwtniiMiital  pieces  lij  m  mtm*,     it  te  ben 
long  the  ciiftom  lo  cell  for  Tocala  second  time.* 
The  canies  which  ha?e  eoiidaced  to  the  ehongei  In  foetl  art  are  . 

more  obecnre ;  we  can  traoe  them  searoely  beyond  the  tingle  eiffciinH 

stance  of  (lie  example  of  one  or  two  popular  singers.  WUether  H  be 
given  tolhc  celebrity  of  uulividuals  to  raze  out  the  niemoryof  tornicr 
and  long  im  v  iUinij;^  tnstc,  and  to  prupagrrtc  such  an  ovcr-\v(  ening  ad- 
miration  of  the  wonders  they  and  they  alone  could  pcrfonn,  we  sbaU 
not  pretend  to  decide;  bat  certain  it  is  thai  since  the  appearance  of 
CATALam  and  Mr.  EaAUAM.tbe.piactioe  of  the  art  has  snfl^iod  m 
complete  revoHition.   Kxpiwtott  has  gradually  conttnoed  to  yield 
a  little  and  a  little  to  ezecntionc  The  pure  commanding  eloquence 
of  earlier  composers  has  melted  away  bofove  the  folttptoons  not  to- 
call  them  the  meretticioos  graces  of  mote  modern  writers,  and  decla-- 
rontion,  sentiment,  and  pathos  aic  sujierseded  by  passa^s  of  agilUy 
and  iiorid  ornnment.    The  music,  which  we  may  be  pt:rmitted  to 
r.dl  the  musii:  ol  ihe  mind  and  of  the  soul,  still  indf»ed  continues  to 
be  heard,  though  il  is  all  but  banished  by  the  great  body  of  the 
pnhlie,  wlm  begin  to  feel  a  tedtam  and  a  heafiness,  whenezer  itttcme. 
m  suhstHuled  fur  xnluptuous  feeHngSy  whenever  mosic  aims  to  call 
«]p  (he  bliss  which  is  intellectual^  Instead  of  desiring  to  produce  that. 
soA  dream  of  extacy  which  follows  the  excitement  of  the  tenderest 
passions.  The  compositions  that  aflfect  are>  now  almost  entirely 
amatory.    The  intervals  which  they  leave  open  are  filled. With.  the# 
light  and  sportive  gaiU'  du  c'la  ol  Italian  comedy. 

At  this  time  the  metropolis  enjoys  three  such  concerts  as  ju> 
other  country  could  or  ran  boast — in  The  CoNCEnx  of  Ancient 
3rip8ic',  The  Puiliiaumo^ic  Societt,  and  The  Vocal  Con- 
€BaTs,  III  all  tlir«e  tlic  richest  loie  of  science,  and  the  puie^t 
apecimens  of  classical  authority  are  preserved ;  in  the  former 
more.es]iecia1lyy  while  the  range  of  the, two  latter  Is  more  ex- 
tended as  to  novelty  and  the  compositions  of  modrm  writers* 
as  well  Oft  performers,  who  come  before  the  public  with  todispu* 
table  titles  to  regard  and  estimation,  and  who  aie  admitted  to 

*  Wc  may  hrre  not  una])tly  remark  the  change  which  has  taken  place  is 
the  mode  of  bestowing  applause  in  tbe  ''onrert-rooms  and  th^atrf^s  of  !,ondr>p. 
\yhcu  a  song  or  piece  is  Iiielily  approved,  the  applause  by  clapping  of  h4intlb.  i§ 
long  continued,  or  ceases,  ;uid  is  rcaLvved,  'vhich  is  now  esteemed  to  be  cqui* 
Talent  tb-lhe  former  cry  of  «hile  in  the  theatre  tbe  effsrli  ef  a  suc^ 
co^ttful  performer  jsie  emwned  by ^oog  and  eeatinai!cl*.l4isiih|«.  <  :  i  • 
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an  honomljlc  competftiofi  far  pViWic  approbafhm.   To  these  con- 
certs, howcTer,  only  a  very  high  aiul   select  class  of  auditors, 
ontl  the  very  highest  of  performers  tind  admission.    It  is  singti- 
lar  that  with  such  encoiirasfcmcnt  there  is  in  neither  any  male 
finger  of  rising  talent  to  be  found.    Mr.  Vauouan  occupies  the 
place  of  the  tenor  rvt  the  ancient  and  the  vocal  concerts  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  Ihe  classical  parity  of  these  ingtitutions»  and  s^ 
eminently  superior  (o  ererj  other  singer  of  his  day,  that  we  look  in 
Tain  for  his  successor)  should  he  be  remoied  by  any  unfoiesecit 
ottcurrence*  Mik.  BftAHAit  has  scarcely  appeared  in  public  at  all 
during  the  winter^  from  choice  it  muflt  be  presumed,  for  to  his 
powers  the  public  will  nev(;r  be  deaf.    Ma.  Vim.  Knyvett  is  the 
elegant  and  finished  counter-tenor.    The  basses  are  Mn.  Bartt.c* 
MAX  and  Ma.  Bellamy.    The  continued  indispnsiiion  of  tUa 
former  has  fur  the  last  ^even  months  precluded  the  public  trom  the 
gratification  bis  performance  always  afforded ;  the  latter,  we  under* 
stand,  in  consequence  of  bis  engagements  in  teaching,  wishes  to 
retire,  as  much  as  possible,  from  public  singing;  and  we  see  as  little 
promise  cf  any  one  to  succeed  theae  gentlemen*  In  truth,  we  know 
cf  no  other  bass  singer  of  ability  at  present.  Thb  department  is  at 
the  lowest  possible  ebb,  and  a  man  of  any  merit  would  now  proba* 
bly  find  very  hearty  acceptance.    The  giawing  passion  for  comic 
Italian  pieces  has  introduced  Signers  N a  i.di,  Anghisani,  andAx- 
BROGETTi  occasionally  to  the  orchestras  of  the  concerts,  and  even 
of  the  oratorios.   But  their  claims  are  exceedingly  limited. — 
Naldi,  to  his  known  defects  of  faulty  intonatiou,  nasality,  and  a 
constant  lagging  behind  the  time,  now  begins  to  add  the  charac* 
istics  of  coming  age.  He  is  almost  paui,  Ahobisani,  with  a  very 
fine  Toioe,  is  cowse  and  unfinished;  and  Akbuoobtti  has  not » 
single  faculty  to  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  an  orchestra.    The  few 
notes  he  has  are  very  soon  worn  out,  anj  his  singing  becomes 
intolerable,  citcept  as  nn  exhibition  of  comic  t^kill,  which  we  con- 
sider not  to  be  among  the  altribufos  of  concert  singing     As  a 
tenor,  Sigkor  Bbgbsz,  has  a  beautiful  voice,  is  an  excellent  > 
musician,  and  performs  in  concert  very  sweetly  and  in  a  chaste 
good  style. 

.The  femalesingera  aie  more  numerous,  and  upon  the  whole  (Ihoogli 
declining  into  the  substitution  of  agility  for  expression^)  far  better. 
Mas.  DicKovSy  Mes. Salmoit^  Htsk  Cdimi, 8ia»oliA  BBLtoecui,  ' 
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Mttft  9t«?«iliir8)  Mf fti  Htfflifts,  Miii  TliAtfS,  Miss  Goodall, 
MiiS  MoHT,  Miss  Sfmond^,  Miss  Fkitu,  hold  out  in  (heir  several 
^adations  the  enjoyment  of  much  present  i^'rafificnfion  both  in  the 
concert  and  in  the  th  atrc,  and  mach  future  hope.  We  sliall  not 
Anticipate  by  a  partial  and  incomplete  portraiture  of  their  scvelat 
^ftlities,  the  deseriptbn  which  is^  or  beretOer  itill  be  due  lo  them 
<(  onr  hftodt.  But  we  cannot  ceate  to  lament  (he  total  dtiap|N«r* 
mice  of  the  great  stjle  of  Mai.  Ba  tea  and  of  Mak  a,  all  traditiomd 
icmains  of  which  haye  departed  our  thorn  with  Ma*.  Lacy. 

]le<ldesthethreegranddepo»itorie#of  high  science  we  have  named, 
refinement  has  extended  so  far  east  of  Temple  B  ir  ns  (he  Citv  of 
Lifndon  Tavern, -where  a  series  of  Concerts,  under  the  able  direction 
of  Sni  Gnortr.E  Smart,  has  been  rccrnlly  established  with  success. 
These  will  carry  the  propngation  of  fine  taste  into  new  legiont. 
There  is  in  the  establishment  of  these  meetings  a  principle  we  aie 
heartily  glad  to  see  recognized — namely,  that  refinement  dnghttoac* 
company  wealth  whereirer  it  Is  found.  Withotit  such  a  pr!ndple» 
gold  H  dross,  and  Its  possessors  are  dcpf  )m(  of  the  best  enjoyments 
aflttience  can  pu rchase.  We  do  not  like  to  see  the  solid  ac^niremenfs 
of  the  city  transferred  to  be  the  mockery  of  the  conrt.  It  is  good 
that  the  liberal  should  mingle  with  and  polish  in  their  course  the  nider 
arts.    By  such  means  socicfy  will  best  find  its  equilibrium,  and  ele- 
gance will  be  confined  (o  na  one  order.    To  the  various  instiftutionn 
for  intellectual  cultivation  in  the  city,  this  seemed  wontiog^  and  we 
shall  rejoice  at  its  firm  cbtablish  ment. 

We  come  next  to  the  Oratorios,  as  more  genuinely  mnslcdt  thflik 
the  amusements  of  the  Opera  or  the  Theatn^  and  Ifae«e,  we  tament  to 
say,  are  not  ohly  declining,  but  are  departing  rapidly  from  their  cha- 
rflcfer  in  evtfry  sense.  They  are  in  trnth  now  little  more  than  MVuTar 
pe:  formances  (if  We  may  be  allowed  the  terra)  and  the  benefit  they 
tonfer  im  music  is  to  bc*found  in  the  more  unirefsal  propagation  of 
some  portion  of  good  taste,  aba>ve  that  of  the  Gardens  and  the 
Theatres,  and  in  the  ready  admission  they  afford  to  new  candidates 
for  public  favor.  This  year  the  martagcrs  hare  agreed  (so  low  had 
ike  ebb  df  patronage  fKllen)  to  open  the  theattta  of  Corent  Oaiden 
and  Druiy  Une  on  alternate  n^htc,  Mr.  Af  hiiKt  conducting  at  the 
one,  aiidSiit*  G.  Smxtt  at  theoCher.  They  have  produced  n  long 
list  df  new  name«.  Miss  Witham,  MiilStftmfi»rd,  Miss  Oeorge,  Mr. 
l£cn\^ard,  (a  tenor,)  Mf#  ThOrrte,  Mr.  Yardley,  (basses,)  at  the 
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fomwr;  at  (lie  latter,  Mtti  QM%  Mr*  Ndson,  and  Mr*  J.  Bnkhp 

The  selections  on  these  occasions  prove  hy  instaiirrs  the josficc of 
tlic  observations  we  lia?e  made  on  the  revolutions  in  ilie  public  Uafe  ; 
anil  we  cannot  suppress  the  astonisiimcnt  we  teel  at  liie  <Micores  and 
plaudits  vrhicli  never  fail  to  be  lavished  on  sudi  a  singer  as  SiG* 
jioR  AiiBRoaBTTiy  in  such  anorobcstra  as  those  of  the  oratari<M« 
and  from  inch  penont  at  opinpotB  the  roiiead  andiencm  of  Coveot 
Garden  and  Drurj  Lane.  Butao  it  is.  The  declension  fioui  Ma* 
Vaoohah  to  Ma.  Pnra  is  a  yery  heavj  one  indeed,  while  att  the 
basses  are  yonng  perferoieny  new  to  the  public.  We  cannot  think 
sufficfentlj  highly  of  their  talents  to  particularize  them  further.  The 
selections  arc  so  infinitely  various  as  to  defy  description;  I/ofr/^ 
Hoh/  hard  is  lo  I  lowed  by  Delia  Tromba — //<*  to  ihe  Ijyrd  by 
The  Soldier  tired — Handel's  most  sublime  and  sacred  chorusses  by 
St  on  ace's  lightest  airs — a  motett  of  iJoRghBT's  by  Sia  moreiU  or 
Quel  occki^  coccolettOf  from  the  Comio  Itaiiaa  Opera,  the  former 
given  in  Sicmon  AMBaooBTTi^s  most  coraioal  manner,  and  the  tat* 
let  with  all  the  grimace  of  which  such  a  duet  is  capable*  So  much 
for  Tariety .  We  do  not  dispraise  thett  things  in  ihemself  es-nm  the 
contrary,  we  think  the  introdnctton  of  the  fine  music  from  Italian 
Operas,  particularly  the  concerted  pieces,  arc  amoni^st  the  happiest 
additions  to  modern  concert  bills.  But  soiiu tiling  is  due  to  con- 
sistency, and  neiUicr  ll)c  ovteiisiI:>le  reason  for  opening  the  Theatres  for 
the  purpose  of  Oratorios  during  Lent,  nor  the  nuamtr  of  the  per* 
forroance  of  such  things,  is  to  be  defended  upon  any  otiier  ground 
than  the  arbitrary  taste  of  the  public,  whi^b  ^  will  have  It  so^**  and 
which  has  been  gradually  turned  towasds  lighter  cnteitainmenty  ia 
the  way  we  have  described. 

The  opera  will  hardly,  in  the  score  of  its  merits,  escape  this  sea* 
son  without  animadversions  still  move  severe  than  those  of  the  meet- 
ing of  subscribcib  and  others,  at  the  Thatclied-fiouse  Inst  ye:ir.  The 
want  of  novelty,  and  the  wretchedly  low  condition  into  which  every 
part  of  tlie  performnnce  ((he  band  excepted)  apjwars  to  have  sunk, 
certainly  renders  the  performance  unworthy,  totally  unworthy  the 
enormous  expence  hivished  upon  its  support.  Sionora  Bbllo* 
cut  and  Sigkobs  Placok  and  RoMBiio  are  the  only  additions  to 
the  vocal  strength.  Siomoba  Bslloobi,  (who,  since  her  arrival, 

has  had  an  additional  j  appended  to  her  name^  la  order  to  make  it 
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iomplliieiilwil/  mgmmkn  of  Iht  two  the  li«fbi«  potMiMd,)  bat  n 
•onnd  good  fljrlei  bat  her  voice  is  neither  remarkable  for  lone  or 
eompaii.  The  awa  afo  both  below  critidsfli.  //  Don  Gitnmml, 
Fignw,  n  Bm¥ert  df  SmgHa^  tlMkma  in  Algieri,  La  Modkm 

J!ueQ;iy(iirice ,  and  Camilla,  have  been  pla  j  cd  d  u  r ing  t  lie  season .  The 
first  preserves  a  portion  of  its  attraction,  on  account  of  the  fine  per- 
sonification of  the  hero  by  Ambroqetti,  and  on  account  of  the 
iplendid  accompaoiment    But  in  ever^  other  reapect  it  is  scarcely 
mboye  mediocrifjr.   Figaro  is  even  better  represented  at  CoTeat 
Oimleiiy  Tocalljr  betlerf  icenicalljr  iofioitcly  better,  aod  indeed 
better  «•  a  drama.    Mae.  DicEoas  and  Mite  Srarsaae-  are 
ioperier  to  anj  iiag;e«i  the  Opera  can  boaitt  though  we  give  aQ  doe 
aliowaodt  to  If  tea  Coani  and  8iono»A  BkliiOohi.  All  the  other 
|Nirts  aie  very  poorly  supported,  for  Am  brocS btti  is  nearly  as  cqaal 
toiOStatn  the  singing,  as  Mr.  Jones,  tlic  Count  A/maTizu,  of  Coveut 
(jrarden,  who  declines  to  sing  at  all.    WIkmi       look  back  to  this 
Opera,  as  represented  a  few  years  since,  there  is  no  enduring  the 
comparison.   The  operas  ol  Bossini  can  be  said  to  have  risen  to  no 
▼cry  elevated  degree  of  estimation,  while  Camilla  has  sunk  at  once, 
llow  iar  the  MaagiBflaent  ie  delensibloi  the  public  will  proba* 
b(y  decide.  Thof  owe  h  to  thenuelva  to  do  so.  The  ac^mst? 
anee  wo  havo  with  the  foreign  opeiat)  leads  as  to  no  veiy  loftjr 
estiaatftf  of  the  powen  of  existing  singers  or  coroposen-^iit 
of  this  we  are  quite  satisfied-^that  the  public  enjoys  no  gratifi* 
cation  at  present  from  the  King's  Tlicatrc,  equivalent  to  Lhe  enormous 
sums  levied  for  its  support.    The  khorl*iived  vigour  that  for  an  in- 
*tan(  animated  the  Opera  House,  departed  with  Mn  Ayrto.v. 
I^ince  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  translate  the  music  of  Mozakt  and 
of  Jlossiai  to  the  English  Theatre,  Covent  Garden^  we  repeatyhas 
oQlriioiiei  traaeoeadaotiy  outshone  in  general  anangementai  the 
•Italian  Theatre  la  the  Ua/aiarhet|  indeed  in  every  thing  that 
fates  to  the  atage,.esoepi  the  band.  .Tlie  perforauiaee  of  Bgmm 
exhibits  the  meet  direct  and  irreilitible  prooli* 

Upon  tbo  Engliifa  boards  there  are,  however,  no  superior  talenCi 
except  those  of  Mrs.  Dickons  mwi  Miss  Stephens,  who  appears  to 
Us  to  be  yicldiiig  gradually  to  the  bad  lastt;  and  the  depraved  style 
of  the  theatre.  With  the  finest  natural  powers  of  :iiiy  femaU;  who 
Ifas  for  mail/  years  come  before  the  public,  it  will  be  lamentable  if 

her  career  ahouki  tcrauaate  in  ha  dedenaioii  iironi  jreai  science  to 
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•Ugc  elTcd,  of  which  we  sec  some  danger.  Tlie  men  are  very  faf 
below  mediocrit/.  Mr.  Braham  b  not  engaged,  and  Ins  copyist,  ^ 
llR.SiMCtAiRy  who  borrowed  manj  of  bis  defects  and  added  iheni 
to  bU  owoi  ii  gone  to  Italy  ^  at  it  it  reported^  to  teek  the  improvement 
of  wliieh  he  ttandt  to  much  in  need.  They  have  no  tuocctton  who 
can  laj  claim  to  rank  or  precedence.  He.  Bo  aoieTt  is  the  tenor 
at  Covent  Garden,  and  Drur/  Lane  potsestei  noChbg  that  hat  any 
title  to  be  called  a  bingcr. 

The  band  of  CoFent  Garden  has  undergone  considerable  change, 
Ma.  Cotton  Reeve  having  been  placed  at  the  liead  of  the  orches- 
tra in  the  place  of  Ma.  WabRi  with  whom  inanjr  of  tlie  players 
4leparted.  Regularity  has  been  mnch  promoted,  and  the  ^ezceU 
knee  of  the  general  perfommnoe  certainly  not  diminished. 

Up  to  ihts  period  of  the  season  (April)  we  are  not  aware  of  the 
trodttction  of  any  other  new  performer  of  anperior  ability.  The  mn* 
ileal  world  has  been  supremely  grattled  by  Hft.  Jottit  C|lAiiam*t 
and  Mr.  KALKsaENNER^s  return  to  public  playiQg>  but  pcrhapi 
there  ^as  never  less  of  noVclty. 

Attention  is  strongly  turned  upon  education,  and  particularly  the* 
oretical  instruction,  towards  the  aid  of  which  more  elementary  trea- 
tises of  merit  have  appeared  during  the  last  few  months,  than  fof 
many  yeanl.  Of  these  we  haf»  noticed  two  in  our  present  review* 
Ma.  RsiiFB  hat  offered  to  the  public  a  new  and  (as  fiir  at  we 
have  been  able  to  examine  it)  meritorious  plan  lor  abridging  the 
labour  of  analyzing,  and  the  difficulty  of  reading  a  score.  To  thli 
subject  we  may  probably  return  hereafter.  There  it  another  pTatt 
by  Ma.  Woboan  ;  and  in  n  word,  the  whole  rising  generation  of 
musical  stu«lents  arc  now  to  U*  erudite  theorists  as  well  as  agile  per* 
performers.  We  possibly  owe  this  stir  and  bustle,  which  cannot  but 
be  beneficial  in  the  end  to  science,  to  the  stimulus  imparted  and  the 
competition  awakened  by  Mb.  Looibr  and  his  system. 

Of  what  are  called  the  Private  (concerts  of  the  Metropoliti  we  cai^ 
not  refrain  from  tay  ing  a  lew  wordt.  They  partake  of  the  nugaitado 
rather  than  the  grandeur  to  which  every  thing  ii  now  brought,  and 
by  thit  circumttance,  their  value  at  partiet  met  lor  mutical  gratifica* 
tion,  is  almost  annihilated.  Among  the  well-dressed  crowJi,  who 
assemble,  tliere  are  doubtless  many  who  feel  the  tedium  and  the 
Jjeartlc.vsiicss  which  pervtidc  these  bodies  of  moving  rmher  thad 

moved  auditors.   But  wherever  und  so  long  at  numbers  constitoto 
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illie  permanent  plemio  and  permanent  necessity  of  a  parij»  mMsle 
wtU  ceaie  to  be  a  matter  of  the  smallest  intereft,  and  concerts  npoii 
such  a  scale  are  to  f>e  classed  as  Intelfectnal  objects  or  as  objects  of 
taste,  wilh  card  parties,  routs,  and  other  assemblies,  which  serve  to 
excite  and  agitate  tiic  uverwruught  and  languid  systems  of  tliose,  to 
whom  so  luucli  has  been  given  that  little  is  left  to  enjoy.  In  such 
places,  inwsic  is  scarcely  heard  and  never  felt,  but  tiuil  its  delights 
are  daily  propagating  to  an  extent  lar,bCjond  former  precedent, 
there  is  abundant  proof,  and  the  danger  now  is,  that  its  very  excel- 
lence should  be  its  bane,  since  flbe  time  and  expence  reqiiiied  for  its 
cultiration  to  the  point  of  perfection,  which  the  diffusion  of  tasfe  and 
knowledge  renders  indispensible,  are  likely  to  deter  muUitodcs  of 
pareats  fimn  making  it  a  part  of  the  education  of  their  children.—^ 
Good  sense  will,  however,  measure  the  occasion,  and  wc  trust,  that 
no  oiie  wiil  sulicr  an  ambition,  painful  even  when  posses^-ed  of  the 
eminence  it  covets  and  alike  in!renson;ible  lor  and  uiuittainable  to  the 
million,  to  deprive  ihem  of  a  grati^ation  which  moderately  desired 
and  courted,  will  never  fail  to  repay  those  who  seek  its  satisfactions 
with  a  (pleasure  that  wiU  be  peimaocnt,  because  it  must  be  always 
yrogresslTe, 
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TO  TIIE  EDITOIL 

Sim, 

I  Transmit  jrott  ft  cqntinnaticHi  of  my    ElcmeaU  of  Vocal  Science.'' 

1  am, 

Your's  foiUiftaijr, 

TmoTUBirs. 


Scclton  JI, 

OF  THE  CX)NG£RT. 

The  Orchestra  diflers  from  the  Church  principally  as  it  t  nlar^rs 
the  bounds  of  n  sini^ci's  lan^.  Witbout  being  Tvliolly  released  from 
that  coostraiat  which  the  solemn  duties  of  the  former  impose  upoa 
hiokf  he  enjoys  a  greater  liberty  of  excurtion.  There  u  a  certain 
degtee  of  dignity  oommon  to  both.  But  the  orchestra  bestows  an 
elt^nt  freedom  which,  to  borrow  a  stmUitude  from  the  customs  of 
social  life}  is  in  manners  analogous  lo  the  felicitons  indulgence  of  the 
imagination — to  the  sparkling  and  the  play  of  fancy  that  call  forth 
all  the  jiowcrsand  illumine  the  more  fan)ili;ir  conversation  ol  persons 
of  the  highest  birth  and  thelofliest  condilion,  wiUioul  lowi  ring  the  tone 
of  self-consideration  they  are  accustonftd  to  obseryc.  So  In  the  man* 
ner  of  orchestra-singing  a  diversity  is  admitted  &  indeed  courted,  which 
aRows  the  almost  unbounded  exercise  of  emy  species  of  vocal  ability* 
-»This  difbion  of  the  subject  leaves  ns  not  much  therefore  to  discuu 
•efMirately ;  we  have  ibdeed  scarcely  more  to  do  than  to  point  out^ 
that  it  is  here  the  singer  is  empowered  to  manifest  his  judgement  in 
the  selection  and  execution  of  whatever  is  best  suited  to  his  powers, 
and  to  discuss  the  principles  by  which  that  judgment  uu^iit  to  be 
,  regulaJed. 

The  bciections  from  the  concert  bills  of  this  country  now  exhibit  an 
astonishing  variety.  We  say  astonishing,  because  there  is  scarcely 
any  perceptible  allowaDce  lor  the  limitations  placed  npon  talent  by 
the  insuperable  decrees  of  nature*  A  performer  of  the  first  rank  Is 
expected  to  be  aUe  to  sing  In  the  Latin,  Fieneh,  Italian,  and  English 
languages,  with  eqnal  facility  and  purify,  and  we  may  add,  with 
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equal  excellence — in  ihc  manner  of  the  chnrch  and  of  the  orchestra, 
and  of  the  t!»eatie — in  (lie  great  and  the  oniainfnte  l  stvlrs,  arid 
moreover  ill  songs  of  the  dee|>est  pathos  and  of  the  liveliest  comic 
effect — airs  sacrad  and  airs  amntory.*    In  my  essay  on  style  and 
manner,  I  have  sbewn  that  the  facultiesi  both  natural  and  acqaiiecl, 
which  are  employed  in  efforts  so  o|ipMile,  are  scarcely  likely  to  be  pos- 
•essed  or  obtained  by  the  same  indiridnal.t  It  becomes  therefore  a 
^estionvell  worthy  the  consideration  of  singers,  whether  tltey  will 
afford  the  ^^rentest  share  of  gratifical  ion  by  the  display  of  their  talents 
in  one  grand  slj  le  of  iuliinbic  superiority,  or  whether  they  give  more 
pleasure  by  a  variety  which  c.iimot  fail  to  reduce  the  real  value  of 
their  entire  performance,  arrordin^^  to  a  sound  and  rigid  yet  just  es« 
tiinaiion  of  its  worth.  To  take  the  philosophical  view  of  the  proposi- 
lion  in  which  I  think  the  matter  ought  to  be  regarded,  it  appears  to 
me  to  bear  a  strict  analogy  in  effect  to  the  division  of  kibour  in  any 
other  pursuit,  with  a  due  allowance  for  the  direction  of  natural  apti-  ^ 
tnde.   If  therefore  wc  can  admit,  as  we  may  and  must,  that  any  one  • 
lias  ill  itself  suflicient  lo  cxcrciiie  and  to  occupy  fully  all  the  ' 
ia(  nllics,  it  shoiiUi  appear  that  the  most  judicious  plan  of  proceeding  , 
is  to  cultivate  one  particular  style  exclusively,  anil  consequently  to 
adhere  to  that  style  universally.   Such  at  least  ought  to  be  the  course 
of  a  singer  who  aspires  to  be  eminently  |preat.    it  may  perhaps  be 
desiiredi  ist.  That  I  should  bring  some  proof  of  the  belief  I  thus . 
express,  in  regard  to  the  scope  which  any  single  style  affords,  and 
%d\y*  it  may  be  objected,  that  certain  entire  characters  in  oratorios 
(which  must  be  comprehended  in  the  business  of  an  orchestra  as  well  as 
in  treating  of  the  church)  include  more  than  one  style.    To  the  first  I  • 
reply  generally,  t liat  the  great  singers  of  our  times,  MARA,BHi-. 
j.iNGTON  and  Catalan!,  llArutHON',  Bjiaham  and  Vaughan,' 
Babti.eman  ami  Lacy,  have  confined  themselves  to  very  few  songs 
in  orchestra  fpcrfortuaiiccs,.  which  might  probably  be  deemed  a* 

*  "NVe  hoTC  indfcd  hoar*!  on*'  frnialo  siniTT  on  the  «r\me  nipht  and  with 
rcal!y  eqvial  excellence,  pcrlorm  Ilaiukl's  ^*  ^P'hat  Iho'  /  /race,"  ""/"rtrewctf  yc 
IJniphl  ijifiiigSf''  Bishop's  "  iUtfy  wui  December^''  aud  a  part  in  Giu^lielmi's* 
duet  of  "  Vedete  fa  vedeie^^  and  another  llanders  «  Holj/  IJolj^  Lord,''  "  /fnift . 
yeprcfhi  xcar  b  if  ns:  choir  and  doke  cancenio^**  with  Turiations.  It  is  perhaps' 
a  proof  of  the  Trrsatility  of  female  poireis,  that  such  chsBfefnl  occupstioa  is* 
rarely  allotted  to  men. 

+  Vage  117,  Vol.  I.  .     ,  . 
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finfficient  fiimfcr,  solong^ai  the  public  appetite  has  been  ngremhlf 
supplied.  But  there  are  buch  multitude^  of  airs  in  every  st ylf,  that 
no  sinffLT  can  be  at  a  lobs  for  songs  of  the  mo>t  ()j)j)iisit('  expression, 
althoo^h  of  the  same  grand  character.  Ot  these  many  are  of  such 
iitandard  excellence,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  singer  in  this  country 
not  to  know  tbem.  Tbey  are  comparatively  few»  and  arediawn  prin- 
cipally from  the  works  of  Purcell,  Hanabl,  &  Haydh,  and  froa% 
the  more  recent  compositions  of  Callcott,  HoasLRT>  Attwood^ 
BisaoF,  and  others,  who  hate  each  of  them  now  in  being  songs  which 
must  be  heard  in  concerts  from  time  to  time.  But  whenever  it  seema 
desirable  eillier  injustice  to  mudc  ifi  genius,  or  with  a  view  to  public 
gratification,  to  interweave  other  pieces  with  these  tlic  most  splendid 
and  the  most  solid  instances  of  classical  ability,  there  are  abundant 
materials,  tliungh  the  spring  of  English  production  has  not  lately- 
been  so  luxuriant  as  we  could  have  wished  to  see  it.  In  the  worksof 
the  masters  we  have  ennmerated,  there  are  examples  out  of  number  of 
compositions  of  infinite  beauty,  which  are^  we  may  say,  absolutely 
unknown.  My  assertions  will  scarcely  be  admitted  to  stand  against 
the  testimony  which  has  been  given  by  the  eminent  persons  I  have 
named,  bet  uuisc  it  will  be  liiought  lliat  tlieir  erudition  vvoulil  huvc 
reached,  and  their  taste  would  have  brought  to  light  same  of  the  spe- 
-  cimens  to  which  I  have  adverted,  could  such  have  stood  a  compa» 
rison  with  the  songs  so  highly  admired*  But  be  it  recollected,  thai 
I  grant  the  very  finest  examples  to  be  those  which  are  already  the 
public  favorites ;  and  it  will,  I  expect,  be  conceded,  that  there  is  a 
fteling  common  to  all  professors  to  aim  at  doing  the  utmost  at  once» 
out  of  which  proceeds  the  desire  always  to  execute  those  songs  which 
display  the  greatest  variety  of  power  and  the  ricliest  endowment. 
No  one  is  likely,  then  fure,  to  lay  down  a  song  of  nc  ktiowledged  supe- 
riority, so  long  as  it  continues  to  enjoy  the  unwearied  attention  and 
estimation  of  the  audience.  A  striking  proof  of  this  is  to  be  drawn 
from  Pl  rcell's  two  songs  of  Mad  Bess  and  ^^Frotn  Ra$jfB(ncfrti"  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  towards  which  the  preference  ought 
to  be  aeoorded ;  yet  the  one  has  been  sung  by  every  female  of  note, 
while  the  other  has  scarcely  been  heard  at  all.  The  iact  is,  that  up 
to  a  certain  point  of  time,  the  long-ooiirished  predilections  of  the 
public  will  give  the  law  to  taste  of  the  artist,  unless  he  be  of  a  genius 
bold  and  powerful  enough  to  turn  the  current  of  oj)inion  low  uds 
ncM  objects — and  this  klicws  us  why  the.  taste  of  Maha  hub  bccu  to 
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long  followed^  and  wbj  C4^tai«avi  has  originated  a  new  scbool  of 
ideal  vocal  excelieoce^  It  akevt  us  why  tlie  loiind  naiMical  leaniiv^ 
wid  fina  expression  of  Haejuioit,  Vauquan,  and  Baatlbhav  sUl 
preserve  a  portion  of  resptcti  wbile  another  division  of  the  puUic 
is  attracted  to  M n«  Beahaii's  declamatory  and  florid  stjle,  and  to 
his  (a  heavy  declension !)  Btwildcred  Maidf'*  his  Echo  Song,  and  his 
"/j  there  a  heart  lhal  nezer  hved,**  as  well  as  to  the  come  ijicccs  of 
SiGNORS  Naldi  and  A.mbiiogetti.  Picscri])Uon  and  iiuvcUy  are 
ill  tliese  instances  ideiititied  with  habit  and  do$ire  of  ciiange,  and 
Jiabit  and  desire  of  change  are  the  principles  between  which  human 
out u re  continually  fluctuates* 

In  discussing  the  second  objection^  we  must  clear  tho  way  a  UiJQfi 
in  respect  to  the  underatanding  of  the  great  st  jle.  It  is  not  becnose  a 
song  is  of  rapid  execntion,  because  it  requires  ornament,  or  because 
.^4t  contains  passages  of  difficulty,  that  it  is  to  be  classed  with  any 
other  than  the  great  style.  Tliis  great  st^^ie,  ut  our  ideas,  has 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  expression,*  and  if  this  be  addressed 
to  the  loftier  sentiments  of  the  mind,  no  matter  ^vhat  t!ic  kind 
of  notation  may  be,  it  cUsscs  itself  under  this  head.  Thus  I  hold 
that  ^^JlmomtM  Hedetmer  UvOht*  from  the  Mttdaki  ToOtf 
^psei"  PFfy  does  Oe  God  of  JsrmiiUepj'  from  Samsofi/ 
fweetest  hamomff*  from  Stutli  Hmtt  ike  teat  of  soft  deUght^^*  from 
Acis  and  Galatea,  and  PurceWi  Mad  Bess,  come  within  the  classiii- 
cation  oflhe  great  style,  and  ii  luiy  jjoiig  liappcns  to  fall  below  thai 
character,  it  shuuld  be  reifct*  d  altogether,  though  I  believe  very  few 
instances  arc  tu  be  quoted  from  the  works  of  iiandel.  I  bhall  endea- 
vour to  illustrate  these  notions  more  particularly  in  a  future  paper. 

From  my  previous  essayii  as  well  as  my  preionti  it  will  be  gathered^ 
that  even  a  commanding  genius  must  yield  nt  tha  outsot  to  the  aeaae 
and  taste  of  the  age  in  which  be  lives  i  but  it  is  aboft  nil  tbinga  im- 
portau^y  that  bis  first  studies  and  earliest  ideas  be  drawn  from  dassi* 
CttI  authorities.  With  this  concession  we  may,  however,  go  on  to 
connect  the  leading  rules  which  ought  to  direct  the  choice  of  a  singer, 
and  it  npprars  to  me,  that  Ihrso  are  the  principles  upon  which  the 
imparl mcnt  of  pleasure  to  our  auditors  dependsj  besides  those,  whicb 
e&IH'cially  nppcrtain  to  inJividual  faculties  and  acquiiements. 
it  has  been  thought  by  On*  BanMEV  that  a  Gompositttm  wins 
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Qunt  upoQ  the  i^ntes  which  dipdis  upon  the  mroe  mtimcaitf  0^  vhirph 
at  proper  {nfer?al«  returns  aj^ain  to  the  orl^innl  musical  (heme  :  (bat 

is  to  say,  that  Uie  icnfiment  ought  to  be.  of  ouq  kind,  and  lUal  the 
raiad  onj^ht  not  to  distrncted  at  all  from  ihr  particular  ftcHno;  it 
wi^Ucd  to  excite  If  I  am  nut  incliaed  to  y  'mWl  <;u(ird/  to  this 
hypothesis,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  trite  in  a  degree,  since,  by  fre* 
qilffqtly  witbdmitog  the  mind  to  diflfarent  objects,  ail  intomity  of  fi;^* 
kk$  inivt  he  pieveatecl.  It  is,  tberefoie^  of  the  fir«t  importAocey  where 
ihi9  desifii  if  to  iatoreet  the  hearf,  that  the  pimloo  of  the  song  be  of 
one  hind,  or  If  net  eo  atrietly  liioite^t  thet  the  rdetjonft  he  not  rerooU> 
hut  slide  imperceptibly  into  one  another.  Violent  transitions,  m\* 
tkough  very  cn?tornary,  are  alway  s  li  iblc  to  br(  ak  that  train  of  the 
ideas  whicli  is  most  favourable  to  the  jjriiaary  object  of  !hc  art.—  . 
It  is  for  tills  rca&on  that  tlie  Itaiiao  poetry  is  said  to  csccl  that  of 
diXty  other  nation  in  its  capability  for  musical  adapfatioa.  One  idea 
jiePiCioiiy  makes  up  the  entire  auhje^^end  iti  fimplicity  faeooipea  itf 
vecommeiidetioiut  It  i»»  howevert  to  ho  lemrked,  that  aloioet  all 
Italian  tonga  conai^t  of  two  diTiaionii*  The  one  genondly  slow,  pa* 
thetic»  and  tender ;  the  other  of  UvtUer  or  ftroo^r  emotion.  I  have 
often  endeavoniod  to  deoide,  not  to  much  opon  the  absolute  propriety 
as  upon  the  eflfect  pi  suclr  a  divigioii,  and  »t  appears  to  u]*.,  ihat  tl»^ 
transition  disturbs  the  uund  aiid  diruiuishes  the  inlen!>iiy  ot  feeling. — < 
The  singer  then  has  to  choose  bct\wn  contrast  and  continuity.  If  he 
would  affect  deeply  and  please  generally,  he  must  study  both. 
him  above  all  thiiiga  be  careful  ncxcr  Iq  faU*  Complete  succe^  in 
only  to  be  secaied  by  n  f  igtd  edhcrence  to  thii  maxim*  He  moat  labottc 
itto«iiantly|bat  nevev  never  let  him  attnn|>ty  no  not  even  a  lingie  nglo 
or  paaaage,  that  may  be  beyond  hb  grasp.  One  who  regnlatea  him* 
aelf  by  this  golden  rulei  may  aieend  slowly^  but  h^  will  oontiniio  to 
ascend. 

These  principles  being  deduced  from  the  manner  in  which  passions 

OK  cmotiona  aie  laiaed  in  the  mind^  are  equally  applicable^  whatem 

I  began  the  study  of  the  iuiian  language  at  i&n  adfanceil  perifKi  of 
ovaslilerabty  after  the  tennhiatlmi  al  a  dastal  edaaafiea,  during  wMcb  I  had' 
read  Ae  Gteek  peels  and  tragedians,  and  after  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  - 
with  our  own  dramatic  writers.  I  think  the  pleasure  I  enjoyed  from  th'-  exrjuisittt 
vmplicity  of  AIeta>t  \-to  wai  amongst  the  highe«t  intellecfua!  gratification?  [ 
can  remember  to  have  received.    It  infinitely  nwr©  tjjan  rep^  the  drudgery  of 
Of  crcomiug  the  rudimeuts  of  the  language. 
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be  the  clioioe  of  the  singer^  whatever  be  his  rank^  or  whatever  be  (he 
nature  of  the  afiection  he  aspires  to  move. 

It  behoves  us  next  to  consider  the  manner  which  belonj^  1o  the 
orchestra.    The  concert  occupies  a  middle  place  between  the  c  liurch 
and  the  theatre.  The  inaiiner  is  more  expressive  and  more  passionate- 
ly A^rou^lit  up  tlian  that  ot  the  chamber,  though  scarcely  so  fioely 
polished.   To  tiie  orchestra  indeed  belongs  all  the  dramatic  efiieci 
that  can  wait  apon  the  executioo  of  mnsic  and  poetry,  aided  by  the 
tnere  snpposttioii  of  a  definite  character}  without  the  helps  of  dress  aad 
•cenery,  by  the  absolute  power  of  the  sentiment.  Thas  in  Acit  and 
Gabtea  the  characters  are  determined,  and  in  single  songs  such  as 
'Mad  Ben  or  Alexis^  while  in  the  generality  of  such  pieces^  Hciy 
JJolj/  Lord—  If  ope  told  aflatltring  tale— Gentle  Lr/re— or  Fast  into  the 
zDceves  for  instance,  the  luiud  is  affected  by  the  cunibHidlioa  ot  sound 
and  sense  alone.    An  orchestra-sonj^  will  admit  of  all  the  force,  elo- 
cution, and  expression,  Avhtch  caa  be  conveyed  into  it  under  the  re- 
gulation  of  a  taste  sufficiently  tempered  to  stop  short  of  bombast  and 
extravagance.  To  this  rule  there  is  no  limit  but  (he  general  sympathy 
of  an  audience,*  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  from  the  Tarioufl 
oom  plications  of  indivklnal  tempenment  to  be  found  in  a  mixed 
cidy,  there  always  results  a  common  medium  that  serves  as  a  scale  to 
li.ilance  and  wei^b  with  the  nicest  exactness  exertions  ol  this  kind  by 
their  effects.    The  knowledge  ot  this  sympathy  is  acquired  by  expe» 
rimcnt  alone.    In  oiir  private  practice  we  arc  apt  to  be  dfceived  by 
the  warmth  «ve  gather  during  excitation.   This  warmth  becomes  a&so« 
ciated  with  the  means  of  excitement,  and  is  carried  into  public- by 
the  increased  excitability  thus  produced^t  and  the  exact  pomtof 

*  There  Is  ndthtng  si»  freqoGntly  fatal  as  oar  associafSons  in  fldsregpect^ 

Actors  of  the  loftiest  walk  have  ftillen  from  then-  high  estate,**  from  the  sdop* 
tion  of  a  single  character.  Such  ua.-,  tlie  ctFcct  of  Alas.  Abincton's  perform- 
ance of  ScfKh  in  The  itcaux  Stmlagcni^  and  the  finest  actrt^ses  now  seem  \» 
underdtand  tiiis  princi()lc,  by  the  rejevtioa  of  breeches  characters* 

+  This  has  always  strack  me  to  be  the  true  eluddatioo  of  the  long  disputed 
qaef>tio!  .  ^  ^vhetIlc^  actors  do  or  do  not  fi^l?  and  it  completely  hoItcs  the  diiHcoU 
tics  w  hich  have  hccn  cast  upoti  the  controversy,  hy  the  fact  of  actors  in  situa- 
tions of  the  utuio-it  pithos,  having  turned  aside  tJieir  attenticnt  for  one  moment,. 
aoU  iu  a  uiotucat  altcrwards  resuaied  it.  it  is  related  tiiat  Gaukick  watered, 
with  a  j^etitiesMu  h»  would  bring  him  to  tears,  'fhe  geutleaian  was  placed  at 
a  side  soenC)  and  in  the  very  defJh  of  the  scene^G  amuck  observ  ing  him  to  weep, 
topk  occasion  to.  approach  and  whisper  him, 1  t<Hd  you  so."  This  anecdote aud 
otheni  of  a  like  nature,  have  been  adduced  to  prove,  tlut  G  arrick  <  onUl  not 
have  icil  the  pathos  pictured  iu  hki  words  and  manner^  siuce  iui>  aiteutiou  was 
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excellence  is  subsequently  learnetl  from  exjierience.  TUe  dan^*r,  . 
liowerer,  of  cliuosini^  belwcea  a  too  culc!  or  a  too  fervid. expression^  . 
depends  entirely  on  the  ronsUtution  of  the  singer,  and  it  is  easy  , 
to  ascertain  wlictber  lie  belongs  to  the  diffident  or  the  sanguine  part  , 
of  mankind.  In  the  one  case  it  is  obvious,  that  it  will  be  rrquired  . 
to  stimulate,  and  in  the  other  to  repress  the  natural  habit*  There  is,  . 
however,  one  point  which  at  this  time  it  seems  particularly  necessary- , 
to  insibt  upon,  rs  olliiug  is  so  disgusting  as  coarseness  or  familiiirity.  , 
Either  of  llies('  anniliilalc  all  respect,  and  in  nothing  is  a  certain  di^-  , 
nily  of  thought,  n  certain  elevation  of  manner,  an<!  a  certain  restraint  . 
SO  indispensibly  demanded  as  in  the  lighter  pieces,  which  call  forth.  ' 
tlie  play  of  a  lively  imagination,  like  those  taken  from  the  Italian  - 
Comic  Opera,  now  so  highly  in  vogne.  A^oit  piu  andrai^"  '•^  Sia  . 
MmreUif*  or  Quel  ocMeUo^  every  intttant  involve  a  danger  of  sink* 
ing  the  performer  into  vulgarity  and  contempt,  unless  he  guards  him*  . 
self  rigidly,  and  mixes  his  levity  with  a  proportion  of  elevation  and  « 
of  elegance.  There  is  aline  to  be  drawn  even  in  llie  choice  of  ^uch  . 
things,  for  a  concert  may  be  degraded,  tliough  by  the  obscuration  . 
which  a  foreign  language  necessarily  throws  over  the  subject,  the 
otherwise  acute  seubc  of  propriety  common  to  the  £ngU«h  natioUi 
may  be  blinded.   I  think  this  line  has  of  late  been  far  overpassed. 

An  audience,  if  not  equally  affected  by  the  deportment  of  an  or* 
chcatn  finger,  as  by  the  demeanour  of  an  actor,  is  nevertheless  very 
apt  lo  be  prepossessed  or  disgusted  by  his  personal  appearance— 
and  the  reasons  arc  not  difficult  to  discover.  We  have  no  experience  of 
what  others  feel,  but  through  the  medium  of  the  iinaginati  >n.  There  ■ 
is  a  sympatliv  in  our  nature  which  inclines  us  to  figure  to  ourselvea 
wiiat  passes  iu  the  mind  of  another  by  his  exterior.  In  some  in* 
stances  this  sympathy  arises  merely  from  the  view  of  certain  emo* - 
tioBs  in  another  person*  When  these  emotioiia  am  in  coincideaoo  : 

filed  the  man  at  the  side,  and  from  thence  a  general  deductioo  has  been  • 
made,  that  actors  do  not  feel.  But  the  truth  is,  tluit  all  persons  employed  iu 
the  fino  art?,  who  are  habitually  accustomed  to  work  themsehes  up  to  an  imagi. 
nary  pitch  of  passion,  come  by  exercise  to  possess  a  far  greater  excitability  atid 
mobility  than  others,  and  they  can,  nith  a  facility  incomprehensible  to  th<Hc  not 
so  eiercised,  take  up  and  lay  aside  the  feelings  which  are  absoloCety  indispensi. 
hie  to  representation  of  passion.  There  is  no  such  meduuiical  moveaient  of 
the  organic  powers  without  the  exPTtion  of  vrill.  I.ct  anyone  assume  the  sem- 
blance of  passion,  and  he  will  unilonnly  fnul  it  prccoded  hy  imugiriing  tlift  pas- 
rioii  and  by  seu^lioui  that  arc  more  ui  j^erfect  iu  proportiou  to  the  strength  ■ 
of  the  ffucy. 
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%ith  those  6f  tbe  spectator,  th«7  appear  to  him  to  be  perfectly  jti&t, 
x lid  this  agreement  is  alwayi  a  source  of  pleasure.  But  tbe  propot^ 
tutu  which  the  emcitton  leemi  to  bear  to  the  afllection  which  is  th^ 
came  of  it^  b  the  principal  test  by  which  the  mind  decides  upon  the 
decency  of  the  consequent  action.*  It  has  been  even  aisefted,  that 
we  are  not  a0iBcted  by  any  perlbrmaaee  which  aims  at  bein^  pathetic, 
unless  the  performer  himself  appears  to  execute  his  work  with  diffi- 
culty, and  in  some  sort  with  distress.  Demeanour  is  then  imporlant  to  a 
singer,  inasmuch  as  his  hearers  are  liable  to  form  a  i^ood  or  bad  opinion 
upon  view,  which  must  continue  to  prevail  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  perforioance.  From  the  causes  above  tecited|  it  will  be  obvioo^ 
that  any  awkward  gestare,  a  loun^ng  poatviey  or  an  oTenttaincd 
•tilTQess,  or  grimace  of  any  fcmdy  will  fix  disagreeable  impmsions  in 
the  spectator*  It  is  also  desirable  to  HVoid  a  cohi  or  eonstiaiiiedy  ft 
Tidleut  or  a  flippant  condoet.  Persons  who  feel  strongly,  are  a]« 
w^js  prone  to  discover  the  transitions  of  the  passions  in  the  counte- 
nance; within  ceilain  bounds  this  will  be  beneficial,  because  it  will 
aid  the  gcMjcral  effect  upon  the  audience.  The  sinii^cr  should  al- 
ways practice  iu  situations  that  will  enable  him  to  correct  any 
ridiculous  grimace.  He  should  most  studiously  avoid  every  sott 
of  afibctatiou)  folbw  the  impulses  of  naturey  and  eveii  these^  if  too 
sthMigy  he  mast  carefully  lepreis.  He  must  be  ever  on  the  iMtdi 
when  practising,  and  if  he  thinks  he  is  guilty  of  any  absardity,  lie 
ought  to  endeavour  to  retain  the  paiiioular  action,  until  he  has 
been  able  to  look  at  himself  in  a  pjlass  ;t  during  this  interval,  Ihefeel- 
irtg  will  have  sufficiently  subsided  for  him  coolly  to  determine  ho\T  far 
^  the  position  is  ludicrous  or  disgusting.  If  tlii  se  remarks  should  seem 
to  give  an  importance  to  the  subject*  which  it  does  not  demand,  I 
would  ask  the  reader,  whether  he  f  ver  remembers  to  have  been  pre- 
sail  at  a  performance  where  tbe  demeanour  of  a  singer  was  not  the 
ittbject  of  remark  ?  Let  it  also  be  recollected,  that  this  circumstance 
makes  not  only  the  first  impression  upon  the  imaginationi  bat  the 
sense  of  vision  is  either  aiding  or  diminishing  the  eficcCs  of  oar  gtati* 
ficat ion  through  our  sense  ol  liearing,  during  the  whole  song. 
It  is  allotted  to  namaui  whatever  be  his  ruuk  in  science,  tu  di&play 

•  T>r.  Adam  Smith's  Theory  of  IVf  ora!  Sentiments. 

+  To  this  intent  To?t,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Florid  Song,  recommends 
singers  (o  practice  before  a  glits*^,  arid  also  that  they  accvstomed  to  tUsplay 
their  po  vers  to  iienioos  «f  rank  and  £uc  taste. 
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at  one  view  all  his  treasured  knowled^,  or  all  the  graces  of  study 
and  practice.  A  well  louiuled  antl  extensive  rejiutation  is  never  at- 
t^uned  by  one  trial,  but  is  the  result  ot  frequent  ellorts  and  a  long  ac« 
qiHUBtaaee  with  the  public.  It  Is  not  till  after  minute  criticisiDy  and 
m  compariion  with  911101,  tbil  the  palA  of  superiority  u  bestomKl. 
Tlip  lonirk  b  TCiy  trilOt  tlud  public  ttogen  aieoooMioulj  uaziout 
to  doall  tbcycanai  one^  aadthisMlicitacleto  pOMw  thmaelvw  of 
the  fiiYour  of  tbetr  audieiioe  by  a  coup  de main,  hot? ies  tbom  into  es^ 
travagances,  which  never  &11  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  their  per* 
formance.  Forbearance  is  as  necessary  and  is  as  great  a  virtue  ui 
singing  as  in  life.  To  abstain  from  the  exiubition  of  ill-assorted  even 
if  weU<^jcecuted  ornament,  it  in  a  great  measure,  tl^  criterion  of 
II  toaad  tatte.  I  have  been  frequently  ai  much  captivated  by  tb^ 
pttf ily  of  taile  and  tbc  malofity  of  judgment  maniMed  by  wbut « 
ai^ger  baa  not,  us  by  wbat  be  bat  d6ne.  Tbe  ooune  a  great  euiger 
punWf  is  io  eomider  well  tbe  style  of  tie  cemponer— the  lentbnenli 
of  the  poetry— the  tendency  and  scope  of  the  whoietoog— hisown  pow- 
ers—how taf  he  is  at  liberty  to  deviate  from  the  notation,  and  then  to 
determine  how  many  and  of  what  character  arc  the  graces  which  it 
will  bear.  A  reserve  too  ^lioukl  be  made  for  a  future  occasion,  or  for 
aa  immediate  repetition.  Barren  indeed  must  be  his  inventioo,  and 
small  bb  stove  of  collected  ornament^  who  cannot  ooatriye  a  second^ 
and  yet  equally  excellent  let  of  graces.  These  ave  sure  to  captmte 
an  andiencey  because  they  have  not  only  the  charm  of  novelty  and  of 
snrprizei  but  in  the  circumstance  of  imoiediate  lepetition,  these  emo* 
ttons  aie  heightened  and  oar  admimtion  is  increased  by  the  compa« 
rison  which  the  mind  is  enabled  immediately  to  institute,  and  by  an 
enlarged  idea  of  the  intellectual  ca[)nci(y  or  genius  of  tlic  performer. 
Semper  vellem  quod  amputem,"  says  Cicero. — I  would  apply  that 
principle  to  the  fancy  of  a  singer,  but  I  would  wish  him  to  take  the 
pruning  knife  into  his  own  handsy  and  to  treasure  up  theahootsand 
buds  he  extracts,  for  they  may  alweys  be  grafted  to  advantage  upon 
fcesfa  stocks* 

In  taking  leave  of  this  seetlooy  we  would  remind  our  prolbsiiiQal 
radetSf  tlrat  they  cannot  be  too  attentive  to  the  mioutis  of  their  art. 

In  singing,  the  operstton  upon  our  senses  is  direct  and  immediate. 
Nothing  is  ki\  to  the  imaginaliuii  to  supply.  The  effect  is  or  is  not 
produced.  In  the  sifter  arts,  by  the  use  of  general  terms,  such  as 
^roce,  beauty^  loveiinessy  &c.  tbe  poet  gives  to  every  one  a  power  of 
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eMpMung  the  detiuly  as  it  best  pleases  fiim.  Tlie  punter  enjoyi  tiM 
tftme  advuitefo  in  a  ikddi.  In  angtiig  mrj  tbiitf  ii  diilinct  and 
defined  -md  hm  periuips  it  niij  not  be  thought  imltfrnnt  to  point 
oat  that  tinging  poncMei  n  tort  of  middle  power  between  these  nts. 
The  impression  which  the  work  of  n  painter  makes,  is  done  at  ones. 
The  poet,  OQ  the  contrary,  caa  keep  expectation  alive  to  ihc  catas- 
trophe, which  may  increase  the  pleasure  of  the  reader,  by  an  unex- 
pected turn.  The  singer  seems  to  hold,  as  it  were,  a  middle  place; 
for  he  keeps  alive  attention  to  tiie  end  of  hi^^  pertbrmance,  audobUios 
aoontiniiod  regard,  althoogh  he  has  not,  like  the  poet,  the  means  of 
■orpdM.  ikgain  the^sioger,  like  the  actor,  is  limited  to  the  means  sf 
dSspln^ng  Jiii  povnis  wkidi  tlw  composition  aifotd.  The  poet  and 
llio  painter  h«f«  in  this  fcspeet  the  whele  range  of  genins---^  thiger 
must  derive  mnch  if  not  most  of  his  power  of  displaying  his  talsirt 
firom  the  subject.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  an  attention  to  trifles 
fiequentlj  constitutes  tlie  difference  between  a  moderate  and  a  capital 
singer.  It  is  this  attention  that  completes  the  polish.  And  it  can 
aever  be  too  often  repeated — that  mediocrity  is  scarcely  above  con- 
tempt,  while  it  is  paiftotion,  or  the  neaieit  approach  to  pcrlectiB% 
ttat  ii  ■oqghty  if  kdiioivsd»  and  is  lewaided. 
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TO  THE  EDITOIU 

SlE, 

If  a  short  replj  to  T.  S.  TT.  is  not  likely  to  wetrv  the  puilenre  of  ymr 
readers,  I  will  once  more  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  minor 
key.  I  consider  a  catkace  to  be  the  ooadMduiipchoDdaof  aaeoliioii  or 
period.  CertoiAljr  no  perloct  cadence  can  be  lande  upon  any  iwle 
b«t  the  bejr  netet  wiibout  a  elnuige  ii£  kef  $  bnt  my  ezptenaliiiii 
amoaiifadto  thii^tliat  ao  eadeaee  can  be  fiNned  on  the  kiff  note  If « 
seif,  erim  Hie  ileiiiliiaat«  witb  or  without  tbe  7tby  canry  a 
cbonl.  Admittitt^y  hoivevery  that  the  key  it  rhangeJ  by  the  iatio- 
duction  of  the  major  chord  of  the  dominant  in  the  minor  mode,  I 
should  wiiiU  to  itok,  wU«il  U  the  key  existing  ^heii  ^he  doaiiiuuit  if  * 
struck  f 

I  was  not  at  all  aware  that  in  explaining  tbe  practice  of  the 
mu&icdi  world,  /ogptc  was  by  any  means  requisite:  if  I  had>  I  ehonfd  i 
certainly  not  have  attemiited  it.  1  freely  yield  to  year  eorrc»pondeat  * 
ia  philoaophical  ac^uiienentt.  I  canaol  M  depleie  tlilt  defdeiMy  i 
%  thoof  h  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  a  third  ie  a  thtid  stilly  at  ia  th« 
major  key  a  third  ateoM&tg  is  mi^r,  tand  .daeen^mg  minor,  ray 
logical  disabilities  will  not  allow  me  to  underatand  how  the  propor* 
Hon  in  the  tame.  If  he  had  in  his  compulation  of  liic  chord  of  the 
7th  reckoned  the  intervals  either  all  ascending  or  all  descending',  I 
could  readily  have  comprehended  him;  but  (o  form  a  chord  of  the 
7th  of  the  notes  G  D  A  E,  as  be  attempts  to  do  in  bis  rem^l^  on  the 
Overture  to  Samson,  I  confem  I  am  quite  at  a  lom- 

1  matt  still  persist  in  the  assertion^  that  the  notes  QB^  and  Bb, 
cause  BO  change  of  key,  as  the  G«  la  the  baM^  which  has  F  In  the 
treble  in  the  first  strain,  leads  t^  ^  Sf  a  dominant.  In  the  same  man- 
ner»  C»  in  the  bass,  with  Bb  in  the  treble,  towards  the  end  of  the 
movement,  leads  to  D.  The  F  in  the  trcbic,  against  B  in  the  bass, 
introduces  the  chord  of  G  as  the  4th  of  G,  the  F  Mng  immediately 
relinquished.  The  F  and  J^b,  hQwever|  wcf^  i^ot  noticed  by  yout 
correspondent  originally. 

i.  S.  H.  does  not  seem  to  be  aware,  that,  at  the  time  Coielli  wrote, 
the  minor  key  was  denoted  by  oae/ot  ku  than  its  lektive  mi^. 
Thus,  tbe  keys  of  A  and  D  minor  had  neither  sharp  nor  iat,  Q 
minor  had  ooe  fiat,  C  minor  two,  and  so  on.  His  Soaala  tIiL  Opera 
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4,  is  evidenllj  in  D  minor.  The  modiilation  of  Ihe  first  motmiMt  is 
as  follows  i  It  begins  in  D  nunor,  and  tba  first  nodalation  is  to  A 
minor ;  the  second  passing  fhroogU  D  minor  is  to  F  flmjor,  the  tebv 
tire  major  of  the  original  kej  t  it  then  tetaros  to  D  minor ;  and  after 
sUghiij  toQcdiiag  on  G  minor,  it  ooHclwiai  IriUi  tfco  Vhffpm, 
cadence  on  the  dominant  A  with  a  major  third,  and  the9onata  con' 
eludes  in  D  minor.  I  presome  it  is  uoi  accessary  to  go  tlitough  the 
Itfst  of  the  modtjlntion. 

I  feel  much  indebted  to  your  correspondent  for  his  qnotation  ffom 
Malcoim,  wbieli  moiieapliciteljr  confirms  what  I  asseited^  page  111, 
of  joorseoood  nmnber.  The  siuni  qoolatimi  Aem  Gtasainmm  ii^ 
witii  me»  hj  no  meaai  onndostVe* 

As  wint  I  bate  hem  laoarM  is  of  ooorse  peifrctlj  oleor  io  (be 
mosieal  woild»  aod  aal  have leaant  firom  my  profcsiSooal  ftieads tbal 
any  further  dissertation  would  be  likely  to  be  uninteresting,  I  beg 
this  inny  be  cunbidered  ai>  a  conelusioii  to  all  I  have  to  say  on  tiie 
subject.  But  if,  nevertheless,  I.  S.  H.  can  furnisli  the  musical 
world  with  a  minor  scale  mcaiding^  harmonized  so  that  a  perfect 
cadence  may  be  formed  withont  the  major  6th  and  7th,  and  witboal 
dapaiting  fions  the  minor  key,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  received  by  tbem  at 
0  foiooble  addition  to  the  loieiiee. 

J  am,  Sir, 

Your  nmst  obedleot  Sarrant, 

J.  Tatloo, 

ih*  58,  Potiergafe  Sfrrrf^  N&rmchf 
%MA  Moif^  1810. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

The  observations*  made  at  the  close  of  the  Skelcli  of  ihe  Slate  of' 
Music  in  the  Metropolis,  g^iveri  in  ^ourlast  number,  have  turned  inf 
thoughts  towards  ilie  subject  of  Mustical  £ducatioii,  its  principles, 
Hud  itoC0mc|ueiice8.  Musical  Education  is  now  not  only  interesting 
an  acoaaat  af  (Ik  giadoal  pmgnestioa  tiw  ati  itocif  it  makiag,  ballbr 
nulla  AMtlie  iiMvtnaltiwtck  of  Mgh  atlaianeil  attakhnt  span  the 


I  am  afraid  it  mail  ba  adaiittad,  ikt/t  ne  do  mC  arri¥a  at  tha- 

knowledge  of  the  most  momentous  trutb  connected  with  our  eirist- 
cnce,  yiz. — ^that  the  precise  end  of  our  search  after  the  mems  of  hap- 
piness should  be  considcrpd  l>efore  we  study  those  means,  until 
yean,  disappointments,  and  a  just  estimate  of  our  own  faiiibk  judg* 
mesti  have  deprivad  us  of  most  of  the  poweit  of  wnng  our  dearl/ 
aeqaiMd  taleUigaacai  About  the  tinw  yoa  wiva-  probably  wrilia|^' 
your  fUtchi  I  wm  piaiaatat  a  prifuta  aanaaity  al  a  aobleaiaB^e  in 
LoadaBf  wbaia  a  jroaag  bdy  flayed  and  anng  wall  aaoof  b  to  niata 
tbe  envy  of  tboie  ivbo  yten  ber  tdcoeama  at  the  pbao  fortei  yet  eaf* 
ficiently  ill  to  excite  the  profound  contempt  of  certain  professors 
present,  who,  neverllieless,  did  not  fail  to  whine  out  Cfia-armingf 
Bra-avo,  whenever  Miss  wandered  particularly  from  the  pitch,  or 
patched  in  a  common  place  ornament.  At  the  conclusion,  an  old 
Ck>lonel  (whose  daughter  was  next  in  turn,)  exclaims  to  Mama, 
«<bow  deUghtfid^  70W  daagbter  amgr  and  iumu^  to  a  piMIe 
smgar  who  tlaod  neai^  uunadiataty  wbi^oad,  that  girl^a  ab^ffaiig 
hatcoitad-~ddealnKnetha&itwiUambewortb.**  Tbaiemi 
asnacb  tratb  in  the  kit  at  Ibeia  was  iasbioerity  in  the  first  teawrlE* 
Yet,  Sir,  this  same  man  bad  lavished  as  much  expence  to  quite  as  little 
purpose  upon  Iiis  own  child;  but  both  these  young  ladies  had  been 
trained  for  display.  I  have  introduced  tliis  anecdote,  which  I  assure 
you  is  literally  true  in  all  its  parts,  in  order  to  shew  tbe  most  irequent 
termination  of  iU*applied  years  of  iadustiyi  and  of  a  ram  that 
would  have  lifted  a  worthy  fomily  to  aonparative  opulnee-^lbr 
s(  Example  itrikaii  wheu  piucapl  oAen  ibilif'* 
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Of  the  thousands  who  engage  in  the  aoqiireineiil  of  music,  fwj 
f«w  udeed  are  the  iadividiiab  who  km  anj  jvsft  appiiebeanoo  of 
whai  it  ii  intended  for  them  to  eflM.  Thej  lecelvo  iMMmsy  aad 
Ihey  praolioe  without  any  deliaile  parpeea^^-SoM  motteie  with 
dMir  davghlaiB  fo  pA^z  eooM  go  f either,  and  wisil  their  daughten^  to 
exceU;  imd  eooM  compete  the  eoit  of  ezoellence  and  tlie  dliiealtjr  of 
attaining  it.  Of  these  dauglitcrs  multitudes  do  play,  verj'  few  indeed 
do  excell,  and  pcrliaps  one  in  a  million  prudenlljr  abandons  a  hope- 
less endeavour.  Whatever  of  error  or  disappointment  is  thus  pru- 
dnced,  is  however,  in  mj  mind^  solely  attributable  to  a  want  of  con- 
aideiatioB  at  the  outset^to  the  total  absence  of  aU  leflectiop  of  ail 
cmnpviaon  between  the  Meant  and  the  ewL 

To  those  to  whom  the  vaiiout  cam  and  aooidenti  of  life  inhihal 
thought,  I  would  point  ont  a  few  of  the  attendant  feda.  Thny  lie 
indeed  npon  the  aiirfece»  or  leavoeljMow  it,  but  yet  I  th|plL  thejr 
may  be  useful. 

The  acquireraent  of  music  (I  speak  in  regard  onlj  to  private 
persons,)  appears  to  me  to  have  in  contempialioo  thiee  seTcrai  ob* 
jects.    I  proceed  from  the  least  to  the  greatest : — 

iat.  The  clttrm  which  attends  the  exhibition  of  talent  ton  laigo  cir- 
doi  and  (as  cxmnected  with  it)  the  effect  sndi  diapiay  maj  have  npon 
■the  ftttnie  fottunes  of  the  mutieian. 
.  Shi.  The  gratification  of  more  inraedwte  eonnectioni. 

(id.  The  resource  and  delight  which  it  afibrds  in  itself,  compre- 
hending diversity  uf  purbuit^  culargcment  of  mind,  and  pleasureable 

« 

sciiKadun. 

.Tile  cultivation  of  music  may  now  be  said  to  be  universal,  and  the 
aeoess  of  all  classes  to  public  places,  where  the  finest  performers  in  all 
departments  of  the  science  are  to  be  heard,  is  not  less  extended*  It 
foUowSi  that  knowledge  is  propngnted  mnch  more  wulcljr  tlian  fer* 
vaaXyi  and  e?en  whom  wnX  science  is  wanting  to  Ifce  mass,  indi* 
vidttflJs  dirsct  the  mass..  Hence  no  amatenr  singer  or  player  can 
escape  a  comparison  with  tim  highest  professional  eminence,  fer  if 
csiimatcd  at  all,  they  are  measured  against  the  professional  standard. 
Oul  ui  this  it  happens,  thai  they  \vho  purpose  to  make  any  Ihaig 
approaching  to  a  public  exhiliiUDii  of  talent,  (and  private  concerts 
even  in  the  provinces,  dilfer  verjr  slight^  in  the  numbers  of  the 
audience  from  public  performances,)  must  nsc  nearly  the  same  dfiK* 
gcnce  and  ^nsume  nearly  the  same  time  ns  professors,  indeed  we  an 
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bocae  oui  in  tbe  bfllief  I  enteftaioi  tbai  locb  amatem  muit  employ 
iir  mom  of  botb|  lincft  pfofisHon  enjoy  ad?anliigei  in  tbe  anocia^ 
tiim  wiA  profiaebnal  abilityy  by  wbieb  they  are  bour  by  boiir 
wbeited,  enoouraged^  and  inipioTe<l»  and  wbicb  facUHato  acqnisltkm 
incalculably.  They  practice  with  tbe  most  skilful  roimdans ;  they 
hear  the  finest  luusic  ui  every  species ;  tliey  join  in  the  conversationf, 
and  iiux  largely  iii  the  remarks  of  scientific  men ;  and  above  ail^ 
they  are  stimulated  by  every  motive  that  the  love  of  fame  or  the 
necessity  as  well  as  the  desire  of -gain  cau  inspire.  In  tbe 
white  tbe  ambitiout  amateur  drud|^  patiently  on  in  private 
lanc^  with  tbe  occaitonal  brief  lesioii  of  tbe  matter,  or  tbe  etill  !«•§ 
frequent  benefit  tint  is  derived  from  the  carnal  cbanoeof  bearing  a 
good  public  concert^  a  chance  rare  indeed  beyond  tbe  circle  of  the 
metiopotu.  Sir,  I  will  digicm  lo  far  from  my  main  design  as  to 
say,  that  wherever  amateurs  do  attain  any  tolerable  degree  of  excel- 
lence,  the  praise  ofthecompari*>oji  ought  to  be  on  their  side,  and  very 
strongly  too— they  who  know  any  thing  of  the  mode  in  which  such 
acquisitions  are  mftde,  cau  but  be  seo&ibiey  that  a  professional  pupil  m 
urged  on  by  more  excitemeat,  and  ei^oysmore  opportunity  of  variooe 
UMtroction  in  one  week,  than  amatenia  aie  ordinarily  aUe  to  obtain 
ui  a  yBar« 

Tbow  patentii  who  look  forward  to  this  bigheit  hope,  must,  it  is 
obviouti  be  content  to  devote  tbe  bonre  of  their  children  to  application 
nothing  short  of  the  intensity  of  professional  $t[nly,  and  even  if  they 
can  and  do  purpose  such  a  concentration  ol  attention  and  such  an  em- 
ploy ment  of  time,  they  must  compute  upon  an  expence  of  some  hundreds 
of  pounds.  No  practice  short  of  four  hours  daily,  ooatioued  donng 
seven  years,  will  give,  a,  pianoforte  player  any  raperior  title  to  be 
beard,  as  the  art  is.  now  cultivated  and  undenfood.  We  leave  it  to 
tbe  arithmetic  and  experience  of  paiente  to  compote  tbe  cost,  if  tbey 
wish  to  arrive  at  a  niper  lesidt  iban  the  one  we  have  given  above, 
llomewbat  lem  of  time  is  necsessary  to  tbe  attainment  of  singing,  but 
rarer  natural  qualities  must  be  presupposed.  Not  one  child  in  ten 
thousand  can  after  a  long  process  be  made  into  a  singer  worth 
hearing. 

And  then,  Sir,  what  is  obtained  ? — a  consciousness  of  superiority 
which  but  too  frequenlly  ii^ares  tbe  heart,  spoib  tbe  temper,  and 
n^ta  the  possesMMT  for  tbe  miUer,  more  qniet,  aad  more  important 
dt^tii^  of  life,  and  wbicb,  by  tbo  exbibittoa  of  the  stmgeit 
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Applicd  ti>  buBAn  nutnvei  the  sppfauBB  of  As  imny  wmI  tlw  ntiiHitii* 
dmmis  fldterjr  of  iodivUliniliy  mod  by  skongesl  oanoriyw  ft» 
Msoal  bonlv  of  tnwy  wad  malice,  tlie  thafU  that  dinppoialad  livaliy 

or  conscious  inferiority  ne?cr  faH  to  launch  against  all  who  am 

▼atcd  by  ability,  confitmally  ycx  those  who  aspire  to  snch  eminence. 
Not  that  1  under-rate  or  would  teach  others  to  un{Jer-prize  tlie  noblf^t 
incentives  to  labour,  and  the  noblest  rewards  of  acquirement.  But 
I  would  signally  mark  the  dignity  and  the  purity  of  mind  that  ought 
always  to  be  tbniwn  in  to  ballast  the  vessel  in  wbich  genintemlmrfci* 
Moal  unbappj  Indeed  will  tbe  giAed  find  tbdr  lot,  who  lack  fte 
■Nntat  prepaiation,  whicb  a  jnit  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  bomage 
fenfos  extorts  from  the  world,  alone  confers.  If  the  pride  of  talent 
be  not  tempered  \vit!i  a  pliilo&opliical  understanding,  its  moments  of 
Tapture  may  be  extatic,  but  its  honrs  of  mortification  must  and  will 
be  intiuitely  more  uumerous  and  not  less  poignant — for,  genius  is 
excess. 

If  the  attainments  of  the  second  of  the  objects  I  have  deacribed  be 
4he  limitation  placed  upon  the  dcsirei, much  will  depend  npontbepoiHt 
of  judgment  and  acquauitance  with  music  wbich  tbe  partim  hmre 
leaebed.  The  mote  complete  the  aequiied  tafte,  the  lesi  CDumd  w9l 
be  needed ;  for  those  who  have  aurmounted  the  diflteultiety  wUl  best 
appn^te  the  value  of  acquisition'  and  the  cost.  It  is  to  the  untn- 
Jorni*iil  only  that  advice  can  be  usefully  directed,  because  the  facility 
which  is  one  ot  tlie  tests  of  fine  pcrformaiicc,  \b  always  liable  to  load  to 
the  supposition,  that  what  is  executed  with  so  much  ease,  cannot  be 
hard  to  learn.  The  reverse  is  the  true  inference  and  tbe  fact.  It  is,  bow- 
every  most  important  here  to  bring  under  view  the  pieaeat  advanced 
aCate  of  musical  knowledge^  and  the  danger  of  contempt  to  which 
Mdiocritj  is  aiwaya  exposed.  If  leal  snperloiity  be  rare^  there  ii 
an  altuoat  nnivenal  glitter  that  passes  for  teHdity,  which  b  Bofi* 
eieatly  isnposing  to  daunt  timidity  and  sufficiently  advanced  to  ren- 
der a  large  portion  both  ot  time  and  txpeuce,  necessary  to  arrive 
even  at  such  a  stage.  W  lierc,  therefore,  the  desi^i  is  not  to  carry 
the  art  to  a  bip^h  degree  of  polish,  I  can  otdy  recommend  a  careful 
choice  of  one  particular  species  of  musical  study  ;  an  instrument  of  • 
•  eaay  attainment — tbe  Spanish  guitar  or  the  harp*lufe  for  initance;  or 
a.acdnlout  devotion  to  one  bmncb.  It  is  very  difficult  to  aeparale 
tbe  aevml  hindi  of  cso^enoe  leqmred  from  a  performer  upon  such 
m Initrnnmt aa the  pkno forte j  but  i  amatill  of  opintpn,  that  by 
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adhering  to  ow  of  thoie,  a  degree  of  weMneu  and  preeisiOD  aufficieoi 
to  wtiify  em  not  hypefcrilicai,  m»y  with  no  inimoderale  sacrifice 
be  gained. 

I  come  at  ImC  to  that  iteiling  good  to  he  derived  ftom  rantical  eda* 

cation,  which,  as  it  is  above  all  price,  is  the  concomitant  of  a  genuine 
love  llie  art  aiuiie.  This  cliiefest  attribute  brltnijr*  not  to  music 
only^  but  ought  to  be  the  first  coiisideruliun  in  evor^  part  oi  a  well- 
ri^ulated  plua  tor  the  formation  of  youthful  habits  The  inust 
valuable  end  ol  edncatum  is  that  dependence  upon  ourselves,  and 
that  independence  of  others^  which  a  consciousness  of  our  power  to 
occupy  time  worthily,  bestows*  Occupation  of  this  sort  is  more,  Ihir 
more  necessary  to  females  than  to  men.  Business,  either  public  or . 
private,  engages  the  hours  of  the  latter.  But  in  proportion  as  tho' 
time  of  the  farmer  is  disengaged,  are  they  likely  to  fall  victims  to- 
frivolity  or  ennui,  or  to  a  slili  worse  Lite,  It  is  not  that  the  female 
mind  is  more  prone  to  idieneHs  or  %veakness  than  that  of  (heir  lordlier 
companion-^but  it  necessarily  happens,  that  whenever  a  female  hag 
DO  capital— no  pre?atltDg  object,  or  rather  objects  of  steady  purshitft 
the  hours  cannot  pass  othefWin  than  heavily.  A  my  short  time  will 
sttlilce  to  fulfil  the  estential  duties  of  the  task  commonly  allotted  to 
young  females,  in  a  sphere  of  life  any  tiling  above  thai  conditioii 
where  the  employment  of  their  time  gains  their  livelihood.  They 
cannot  get  on  without  variety  of  intellectual  objects;  reading  and 
work  will  both  fatigue  and  wear  out.  Mannen  are  changed.  For- 
merly, woman  was  ratiicr  the  s>lave  or  the  mistress,  than  the  compa* 
nion  of  man*  Tent  stitch  and  tapestry  were  preventive  contrivances 
to  kill  fancy  and  murder  time.  But  now  pleasures  are  chiefly 
domestic,  they  are  enjoyed  only  by  partioipotion^  and  the  framing 
such  a  round  of  amusement  as  shall  keep  as  well  as  win  the  hqa* 
band,  and  Aootd  him  to  that  home  which  is  not  only  to  preserve 
affection  and  to  attract  a  circle,  but  which  ts  also  to  cnulle  and 
nurture  their  offspring,  and  to  model  a  society  fitted  to  form  them 
lor  virtuous  and  amiable  citizens,  good  sons  and  clausxiiters,  irood 
husbands  and  wives,  and,  in  their  turn,  good  fathers  and  mothers.* 

^  Since  my  essar  wss  written  I  have  met  with  tlie  foll<»w{iig  nertons  pssssges 

ni  a  sermon,  preached  more  than  tliirty  years  sgo^  before  die  Thistees  of  2ie 

Charity  Sr hnoU  in  Xorwidi,  by  the  Rcv.  Dr.  Parr  : — 

'•^  The  suj^LTior  strength  botli  of  body  and  mind  which  theCreafor  has  bestowed 
vpou  man,  is  a  manifest  iudication  of  the  superior  part  be  i^  to  siutaia,  upon  ihe 
ment  theatre  ef  the  world* 
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To  the  formation  of  tucb  a  home  as  societj  is  eonstitaled^  morV 
Tariotis  knowledge  and  Tanoiis  accomplisliment  is  necessary  In  the  - 

Henccnot  only  the  higher  improremcnfs  in  scr^ncp,  anf!  the  momentous  on- 
ff»rus  of  cjoT'*rnmPut  are  pjpncrally  entrusted  to  men,  but  the  more  anluous  etn- 
ployiiients  even  of  private  life  are  properly  asstgcied  to  them,  because  they  are 
SBoit  able  to  bew  their  presMTB.  Tint  God  hstnade  nothing  |n  tslii,  it,  bov- 
ever,  a  maxim  not  less  applicable  surely  to  feoialM.   TJiey  hare  wants  to  be 
supplied,  til h:iTr  passions  fo  hr  rt  -truincd,  thev  arf-  npible  of  peculiar  rir- 
tuc?,  which  ou2;ht  to  br  cherished,  and  they  arc  subject  to  peculiar  diflRcultie*. 
which  ought  to  be  alioiated.    Their  scanty  acquaintance  with  the  business  oi'  > 
the  world  leaves  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  sedudiom  of  the  betrayer,  and  their 
vnreslsting  feebleness  lays  them  open  In  the  scourge  of  the  oppressor.   Yet  by 
a  lamentable  imperfection,  which  prcradc*.  almost  all  public  iii'ttitntTOns,  less 
proTision  has  been  made  for  their  liappines';,  th.in  benevolence,  if  it  be  con- 
siiteDt,  would  wish,  and  less,  ev«n  tiian  policy,  if  it  be  sound,  can  warrant. 
Thn  uek  is  noMons,  whatever  may  have  been  the  esnse;  whether  it  be,  that 
pfUQeetorSf  with  n  saUishness  and  jealousy  sowetiaes  hnpnted  *»  law-giveis,  ore 
more  anxious  to  proride  for  thems^^lves  than  for  others;  or,  that  the  human 
laind  is  more  pounTtillv  influenced  by  stn/ihilitief  which  familiar  scenes  cou- 
tiniiaUy  set  in  motion,  tJan  by  relledion,  which  goes  in  quest  of  objects  howe- 
v^  distant,  and  which  surreys  with  equal  atteatioo,  all  the  relatlona  of  aU  the 
parts  in  a  wide  and  complicated  whole. 

•  In  countries  totally  barbarous.,  women,  for  tfie  most  part,  appear  in  a  de- 
plorablc  and  degraded  cotidition.    'fliey  either  arp  f>ermi(ted  to  !an^ui*h  in 
sullen  and  inglorious  inactiviiy,  or  they  are  doomed  to  toii  in  the  most  paitiful 
rmploymcnti,  h  ilhout  distinction,  and  without  reward.    It  falls  not  within  the 
limits  of  this  dlieoQrse  to  hivestigate  the  general  causes  of  tMs  treatment,  or  t» 
enumerate  the  particul.ir  exc  eptions  to  it.    Of  the  louses  it  ii  sufficient  to  say, 
that  the  most  frequent  ami  nio^t  i  ri'icdcions  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  **  dan- 
gers to  whi(  I»  mm  were  cNposrd  at  ptrinhing  from  hunger,"  in  the  efforts  thpy 
were  compelled  to  make  for  "  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life,"  in  tiieir  obscure^ 
notions  of  duty,  in  tho  unsettled  state  of  their  property,  in  their  lovn  of  enres- 
sive  indolence,  prothu-cd  by  (  \(  esstve  labour,  in  tiicir  extravagant  admiration  of^ 
inHifjiry  tnlour,  and  fh*  ii  IVrocioos  contempt  of  domesfic  dnn^^frv.    As  to  tht» 
exception'-,  r  v(  jy  curious  and  benevolent  enquirer  is  happy  to  mewl  with  them 
in  those  eicvated  sentintcnts,  and  tliat,  tlie  rude  si^erstition,  vv  hu  h  are  recorded . 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Germany :  in  the  fantastic,  but  geucrous  spirit  of 
gtjlantry,  tbat  bnrst  through  the  gloom  which  envelopes  the  ages  of  dnvalry, 
ar.vl  in  the  coarse  policy,  which  is  said  even  now  to  prevail  amonfj  «t)nie  tribes 
of  Nortli  Anierira.    If  may  »»nt,  however,  be  improp  r  or  unimportant  for  ns  to 
remark,  that  these  exceptions  relate,  for  the  most  p.irt,  not  to  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  sex,  but  to  those  who  were  distinguished  by  personal  bemty  or 
splendid  birth ;  and  that  they  operated  more  in  the  business  of  goveraawntt 
■which  was  confined  to  a  few,  than  in  those  duties  of  prir      life,  which  rxfT- 
cjse  the  powers,  fiolicitthe  care,  and  supply  the  wants  of  all  the  different  orders 
belonging  to  the  community.  Now  to  perpetuate  what  was  temporary,  to  cxteod 
what  was  confined,  and  to  regulate,  upon  prlndplea  of  an  enlarged  and  profound 
fMlcy,  what,  in  times  less  auspldons,  was  the  result  of  accident,  of  whim,  of 
nationsl  prejudice,  or  traditional  opinion  ;  of  blind  passion  in  the  5aTa|:r  cbie f- 
tiin,  or  of  tumultuous  affection  in  thf  heroic  barbarian,  h  the  nohlc  privlh  ce  of 
those,  whom  Provith*nce  has  jilaceii  in  a  better  state  of  manners ;  and  iet  mt» 
add  too  that  it  is  the  iudispcn:>iblc  duty  of  ourselves  and  others^  wlion  tho 
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jVinale.  '  It  is  llie  imagination  that  keeps  the  beart  warm,"  saitl 
one  who  Mrdl  kjiew  raankiad.    Now,  Sir,  I  wiU  not  saj  that 

Deity  has  enlightened  tlie  doctrines  of  a  more  sublime  religion.  We  in- 
dulge our  inqnbMhenen  in  stonreying  the  customs  of  past  ages :  we  ewrcise  our 
eagftcKjr  In  eiplming  the  boukps  from  which  they  sprang:  and  we  gratify  our 

philanthropy  hi  obserying  the  alieTiations,  which  the  great  governor  ol"  the.  uni- 
verse has  scattered  over  the  most  imperfect  and  most  wretched  state  of  mankind. 
Xi  well  becomes  us  titen,  to  employ  the  same  care  in  con:>idcriiig,  by  what 
tneiuis  the  adraut^ges  of  &  more  improred  concfitMm  may  be  tecuied,  eitended, 
and  muitiplied. 

Now,  when  nations  have  arrived  at  a  higlier  pitch  of  refinement ;  when  the 
harshness  of  man,  in  his  savage  state,  k  quite  corrccte<! ;  and  when  oxperieniTe 
has  shewn  the  necessity  of  employing  every  »pecics  and  every  degree  of  labour 
in  the  improvement  of  arts,  women  begin  to  assnioe  a  more  jost  and  more  «x« 
alted  rank  among  soeial  creatines,  who  can  value  flie  importance  of  soci'^ty  it* 
.aelf«  They  are  no  longer  considered  as  being,  what  tiie  great  God  of  heaven 
and  earth  never  intended  they  should  be,  an  useless  incumbrance,  or  a  g;littT- 
ing  but  empti'  ornament.  They  are  found  to  be  capable,  both  of  contributing 
to  our  conveniences,  and  ol  re hning  our  pleasures.  Their  weakness  is,  there* 
fere  yreCected,  their  fine  MBsibilities  become  the  object  of  a  regard  that  St 
founded  on  principle  as  well  as  on  affiKtion,  and  their  talents  are  culled  forth 
into  p-.ibVic  notice.  Hence  the  excelienrr'  whir?!  -ome  of  thrni  have  display(:d, 
iu  the  cle^  iiit  accompli Mimput'*  of  rim n in and  nnisir,  atid  poetry:  in  the 
nice  discriminations  of  bio;  i  i  [j  liy  :  in  tiie  broader  researcheti  of  liistory :  in  moral 
oompoiitions,  where  the  suijcct  Is  not  obscured  by  the  arts  of  ai^uauit  and  fpof 
rioiu philosophy,  but  illuminated  by  the  graces  or  an  unaflect'^l  aad natural  clo« 
qccncc  ;  where,  through  the  labyrinths  iu  which  arc  to  be  found  the  most  hidden 
and  complex  principles  of  thought  and  action,  we  are  conducted  by  the  delicate 
a:-.d  faithful  clue  of  manners ;  and  where,  instead  of  being  harrassed  by  subtle^ 
ties  which  begmle  and  weary  tie  understending,  \7eare  led,  by  a  sort  of  magical 
attraction,  threnigh  a  leng  aad  varied  train  ef  lentinenti,  which  charm  andim- 
prove  the  heart.  Hence  the  employment  assigned  to  ^tilers  in  many  different 
branche*;  of  manual  labour ;  and  hence  too  the  provisions,  which  in  these  later 
times  have  been  made,  for  tljc  repose  of  their  declining  age,  for  thoir  comfort 
in  the  pangs  of  child-birlh,  and  for  their  rccal  to  those  paths  ol  virtue,  from 
which,  ill  the  giddy  moments  of  yontb,  and  aoiidst  the  treqcherms  naret  of  se-i 
duction,  they  had  unhappily  wandered. 

I  am  not  assuming  the  language  of  affected  singularity  or  parody \Inl  fhmry, 
VI  hen  1  say,  that  in  the  present  condition  of  society,  female?,  from  aci  ideut  ra- 
ther tlian  system,  have,  tqton  the  zchok,  th^e  advantage:  over  us,  hi  poiiit  of  edu- 
cation. We  read  critically  the  ancient  writers  -we  diligently  investigate  na- 
tural causes  -wc  wind  through  the  maies  of  logic,  and  endeavour  to  fathom  the 
depths  of  metaphysics.  Yet  I  have  reason  to  fear,  that  tfie  instructions  given  to 
young  men  have  not  always  so  dif  frf  ■\m\  fu!l\i  tendency,  as  niight  be  wished, 
to  q*»alify  them  for  active  life,  or  to  pron»ott»  those  ends,  to  which  all  tlie  exer- 
cise we  assign  to  the  understanding  in  the  sciences,  and  all  the  polish  we  can 
fftt  it  from  literature,  should  be  ultimately  subservient.  But  women,*'  says 
an  acute  and  penetrating  writer,  whn-c  opinion  I  have  eagerly  applied  to  our 
cause  whcrcsover  it  was  possible,  '••are  taught  wliat  their  parents  and  ^^uardians 
judge  it  necessary,  or  useful  for  them  to  have,  and  they  lire  taught  no  more. — 
fivery  part  of  their  educaliba  tends  to  lone  useful  purpose,  to  form  their  minds 
to  leserve,  to  modesty,  to  chastity,  to  cBconomy,  to  render  them  both  likely  to 
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music  U  so  important  ai  to  be  indispennble  to  bqcIi  a  plan*  But 
I  \t\]\  rro  80  lar  as  to  avow,  that  I  think  iniisic,  justly  pursued, 

h  likely  to  assist  most  materially  in  fixing  the  attention,  refining 
the  taste,  varying  the  powers,  and  warming  the  sensibiiity  of  femalf*. 
If,  as  lias  been  aHiriiicd  with  an  approach  to  truth,  none  can  sing  with 
reaJly  fine  expression  till  thoy  have  felt  the  passion  of  love^  it  niaj  be 
inferred,  that  there  is  a  subtilizing,  a  refining  power  inherent  in  mosicy 
whicli  cannot  fail  to  be  ullimatelj  connected  with  the  afiectionf  con- 
cerned in  the  support  of  domestic  happiness.  I  firmlj  believe  that 
it  it  sa  I  firmly  belieye  that  music  purifies  and  «le?ates  and  Ssn* 
dears  whererer  it  is  cultivated,  not  for  the  superiority  which  is  the 
prize  of  public  exhibition,  but  as  the  alternative  amusement  and  solace 
of  private  life,  and  as  you  have  observed,  **  it  v.iil  never  fail  to  re- 
pay those  \vlu>  seek  its  satisfictions,  with  a  pleasure  th.it  ^vill  l)c  per- 
manent, because  it  must  be  always  progressive."  And  aitow  me  here 
to  remark,  that  1  think  the  merit  of  your  publication  quite  as  much 
derived  from  the  philosophical  observation  as  from  the  particular 
science  it  contains* 

If  then  I  differ,  Sir,  from  any  or  from  all  of  the  systems  of  musical 
instruclion  now  in  use,  it  is  rather  because  they  point  to  no  end  than 
that  they  want  the  means-  Musical  education  partakes  too  much  of 
liic  nature  of  a  panacea — a  «iinvcr>al  medicine  for  the  cure  of  all  dib- 
enscs.  J  have  eadeavourcil  tasliow  to  what  tie^rcc^.  amateurs  aspire, 
and  to  mark  the  bounds  of  each  1  have  dilated  the  subject,  to  set 
(if  I  can)  parents  tliinkini^for  the  substance  of  ail  I  have  written 
may  be  condensed  into  a  very  narrow  compass,  although  the  oonse> 
qaenccs  have  a  Yery  momentous  influence  upon  after  life.  The  pith 
and  marrow  of  it  all  is,  that  those  who  direct  education,  should  wdl 
consider  the  object  they  have  in  Tiew— should  ask  themselves  what 
they  would  have,  were  it  granted  them  al>soUitely  to  determine  the 
acquisitions  of  th£  pupil — should  follow  as  well  as  lead  natural  apti- 
t'.ide,  and  should  preclude  disappointment,  by  a  '}mt  understanding  of 
probability  and  possibility,  and  last  not  least,  of  utility* 

I  am>  Sir,  once  move,  yoiir*s  fetthfttUy^        Vet  ds* 

beeeme  mlstreffies  of  a  family,  and  to  behave  property  when  they  beoooie  sad* 
In  every  psrt  of  her  life  a  woman  feels  some  advantage  or  coavenieiicy  from. 

every  part  Qf  her  education.  To  tlus  aitfmated  and  animating  description  few 
exception!!  are  to  be  found  ;  unless,  in  the  loTTPr  ranks  of  life,  whfrp  useful 
knowledge  is  rarely  taught,  and  in  the  very  highest,  where  trilling  accouiplish- 
neot^,  says  an  ingenious  essayist,  "are  too  often  permitted  to  usurp  the  whole 
attention  of  their  earUer  y(^s.'* 
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TO  THE  EDITOR- 

Sib, 

±  HEobservmUons  of  Tsrci,  in  jour  Inst  Namber,*  coRcerning  tfie 
iatcicoiine  between  profasional  masiciiuitf  and  amateuiit  bonie 
OttC  hy  my  own  experience,  whlcli,  for  the  la«t  tliirtj  years,  has  been 
unceasin?.  I  think  I  mny  add  to  his  remarks,  that  tliCfe  is  a  reign- 
ing jealousy  between  (hc-m,  svhich  is  too  comtriuiily  fdiiil  alike  to 
thi'ir  o-ood  understanding  and  to  (he  cause  ol  music,  wlieiesoever  tlie 
talents  ot  amateurs  and  professors  are  conjointly  employed.  And  let 
ne  acknowledge,  that  while  this  feeling  is  in  tome  drgree  tnntnal^I 
am  afraid  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  there  is  mutual  cauie^tbottgli 
the  proiession  suffer  the  moit  tererelji  because  their  interests  simI 

.  their  feelings  are  all  concentered  in  mtisic.  AmateiirSy  on  the  con* 
tmry,  are  vety  rarely  susceptible  of  any  stronger  excitementy  or 
exposed  to  atty  greater  injury  ihnn  the  disappointment  tbey  som«^ 
times  experience  in  the  tlisnllowancc  ol  (he  pretensions  they  advance 
as  occasional  performers.  Hence  the  profession  are  most  commonly 
more  irritai)le  and  more  irritated,  and  arc  liable  to  carry  their  proro- 
cation,  their  complaiatsi  and  their  rengeance,  to  greater  lengths  than 
araatearsy  wbo^  howefer^  are  seldom  slow  to  use  t!re  power  trhich 
iniloenoe  gives  them  over  the  fortunes  of  the  offending  pmiesscr* 
Perhaps  both  may  be  benefited  by  an  exposition  of  the  gmwids  of 
their  disagreementi  and  by  an  attempt  to  define  the  line  of  doty  thnt 
divides  them.  It  Is  in  this  hope  that  I  enter  upon  the  discossiott. 

Amateurs  universally  believe,  (nnd  perhaps  with  truth)  that  what- 
soever encourages  and  propagates  a  love  of  music  is  beneficial  to  the 
professor,  and  under  this  view  of  the  subject,  they  consider  them- 
selves fully  entitled  to  the  best  services  the  professor  can  render  to' 
their  plans  for  the  performance  of  private  concerts.  Wherever  snch 
meetings  are  established  by  amalenrsy  and  they  are  now  very 
general)  the  professor  is  nominnlly  m  king,  while  the  amateur  lenlty 
It  viceroy  over  him*^  The  profcssor^a  notions  of  place,  precedency* 
taste,  and  science,  are  all  made  to  stoop  to  a  subserviency  to  thft 
display  which  the  amateur  is  anxious  to  make  of  his  own  power?,. 

-  U  the  latter  be  even  conscious  of  micriority,  there  is  in  hii  mind  aji 

*  Pa|e  284,  Vol.  K 
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vnivenal  salfo  to  his  reputetum  a||;umt  all  fiulaiM  in  »  nogle 
sfliiiteiioe— minacis  not  the  sote  buincMy  but  the  cMoal  amnniBeiit 
of  my  life;'*  and  armed  in  this  panopljr,  he  Cakes  his  station  in  the 
very  ftont  mnk  of  the  Iwttle.   He  moremrer  neither  suspects  nor 

intends  any  infringement  upun  the  ri<rlils  or  ihe  feeliugs  of  the  pro- 
fessor;  he  considers  that  music  miibt  be  ever  deli^hffiil;  and  not 
having  ?erj  nicely  examined,  or  thought  it  at  all  ik  cessary  to  lay 
down  wry  exactly  the  reason  and  the  rule  of  bis  coiiducty  be  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  principle  without  discovering  it,  that  the  concert  is 
established  for  his  own  gratiflcatton,  and  the  professor  bomid  t» 
ndsiinistei  to  it  with  all  the  energj  he  le  master  of.  The  amatenr 
never  reflects  for  a  moment  tliat  the  playing  or  the  singing  whicli 
enchants  him,  and  to  which  be  comet  fresh  in  the  hopes  of  praise  and 
enjoyment,  have  been  the  toiUoint;  (iccupaiion  of  ihe  tniisician  during 
all  the  loni,'  hours  and  days  of  the  week;  th.it  the  ears  arul  ihc 
judgment  of  tlie  professor  are  both  polished  and  indurated  by  tlie 
same  process ;  and  that  generally  speaking,  he  is  wearied  and  dis- 
gusted at  the  want  of  change  or  at  the  deficiencies  of  his  amateur 
companions.   Bainin^iorte*  it  b  all  vastly  charming.  These  may 
appear  to  some^  Sir,  very  extran^aot  pretensions  or  veiy  thought* 
lest  negligences,  if  fairly  described,  as  indeed  I  think  they  are;  bet 
in  justice  to  the  amateurs,  to  whose  class  I  myself  belong,  I  mu»t 
urge,  in  our  defence,  that  our  errors  proceed,  not  from  a  want  of 
respect  to  the  feeling* or  to  the  judgment  ot  ike  profession,  but  from 
not  seeing  the  fact  or  even  understanding  the  necessity  of  such  dis* 
tinctions.  We  ate  content,  because  we  knoir  we  aie  the  frienils  of 
^e  professor ;  we  have  a  oooscioosnciB  of  intending  to  advaooe  his 
interests ;  we  believe  that  we  do  so;  and  we  believe  also  (taking  it 
upon  his  general  assurance)  that  he  is  as  much  amused- wUh  the  per* 
formnnce  of  music,  in  which  he  has  his  part,  as  ^e  are ;  at  least  wo 
entertain  not  the  iuo:,t  remote  notion  that  music  can  be  tiresome  or 
painftil.    Moreover  we  are  too  apt  to  regard  our  sla(e  ns  a  republir, 
i»bicb,  according  to  the  constitution  of  nature  herself,  degenerates 
into  a  monarchy  or  an  oligarchy,  as  the  inflaence  of  mind  and 
fortune  predominaieS|  from  which  thepfolessor  is  generally  excluded. 
We  err  it  jnust  be  coufessed;  but  uur- error  has  this  exteanatioii— it 
is  not  of  intention. 

Such  are  the  sins  of  omission  and  of  commission  by  amateurs 
again&t  the  profc&^r,  who  ih  not,  bawcvci,  without  his  &bare  of  iu»j>« 
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dnneanoiir.   He  enfen  Info  the  mnsics!  co-parfnersMp  mHh  a  pro- 
found  contempt   for  llie  acqnircmonts  of  his  coadjtitors,  (nnlf'S'; 
they  happen  to  be  his  own  scholars).  :in(!  with  a  delcrminfition  to 
employ  lh«m  to  his  own  purposes.    If  he  administers  to  vanity,  he 
especU  to  mould  the  amateur  into  a  staunch  adherent  to  all  his 
intereHts,  and  into  a  powerliil  agent  in  all  Ins  cabals :  he  previously 
deterniines  to  Use  the  acquaintance  or  the  friendship  to  which  he 
attains,  to  press  pene  and  person  into  the  senrioe  of  fau  concerts, 
and  in  recommendation  to  pupils;  hi  short,  completely  to  turn  the 
amatenr  to  account,  and  bitterly  indeed  does  he  ftel  and  resent  tlie- 
slightest  supposed  deviation  from  any  particular  in  which  his  inte- 
rest or  his  personal  importance  is  involved.    It  is  with  these  views 
that  he  submits  to  the  drudgery  of  assisting  in  concerts  which  be 
most  commonly  despises,  which,  in  his  heart,  he  regards  as  so  many 
deductions  from  the  profit  he  might  make  by  pabUe  performances, 
aad  as  drawbacks  upon  his  own  lepatation  as  an  artist  or  a  coa« 
diietor.  la  few  words,  he  loathes  the  amateur  as  far  as  ronsie  it 
cencemed,  and  he  loathes  him  the  more,  faecnase  of  the  necessity  he 
labonrs  nnder  to  contribnle  to  an  importance  of  which  he  generany 
imagi;R's  himself  lo  he  the  true  and  ordy  support.    These,  Sir,  ;i[e  no 
very  agreeable  portraits ;  but  the  general  likene>s  will  be  recijgnized, 
and  if  they  are  not  relished,  it  will  be  because  they  do  not  flutter. 
Perhaps  the  originals  will  not  be  fonnd  so  oHen  in  the  metropolis  as 
in  tlw  profincOT.  In  the  latter,  they  are  to  be  seen  in  every  concert- 
room;  and  if  in  London,  the  featinvs  ave  softened  l^y  that  grand 
polisher,  the  world,  they  nevertheless  are  yisible  even  there,  where 
the  envy  of  professor*  is  howeter  more  tnmed  against  each  otfier, 
and  where  connection  is  considered  by  them  as  the  barrier  agaiuiit 
competition,  and  indeed  as  the  very  pabulum  vilcB. 

1  have  made  lhcse>deep  incisions  becanse  I  have  thoufifht  it  import- 
ant to  lay  bare  to  the  naked  eye  the  morbid  parts  and  the  ulcerous 
places.  Oor  next  and  more  grateful  task  will  be  to  endeavour  (o 
pluck  ottt  the  caoceroas  and  spreading  flbres,  to  search  for  a  method 
«f  healing  the  wewids,  and  of  pieveiiting  the  danger  of  fatiire  dh^ 
ease*'  First  then— iC  is  obvioos  that  the  amateor  looks  to  the  profes- 
sor for  his  science  and  hh  amusement,  while  the  latter  has  a  more 
momentous  obligation  to  the  amateur  in  the  means  of  maintenance, 
whic  h  can  be  only  afforded  through  the  diffusion  of  a  love  of  his  art. 
The  amateur  might  get  on  wuhuut  the  professor  i  he  might,  as  some 
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do  even  ia  this  auuica]  age,  contrive  to  be  bappj  witboat  tbe  ooa* 
ooid  of  sweet  ioandi»*'  bat  tbe  proleiaor  t»  abwlatelj  and  eatMj 
dependant  oa  the  amatenr  for  tbe  bivad  be  cats,  i  pat  tbe  qQertioB 
in  tbittbape^  becanse  any  generouamnd  will  tbot  perceive  tbat  a 
dettcacj,  far  more  tban  it  required  between  those  who  meet  upon 
equal  terms,  is  due  to  tbe  acuti:iy  sensitive  fcclir)2:s  of  the  professor, 
and  that  e?ery  little  aggression  is  liable  to  a  misinterpretation  the 
most  forciga  Irom  tbe  sentiments  \vliicb  belong  to  those  who  culti-  . 
vate  tbe  liae  arts  and  partake  that  liberal  spirit  they  are  supposed  ta . 
eng^der  and  to  aourbb*  Tbe  deduction  is  easily  made.  Wben* 
ever  amafean  invite  a  junction  witb  tbe  professory  a  veal  asoendaoc^ 
ought  to  be  accorded  to  tbe  matoier  judgnieat  of  tbe  bitter,  and  tbe 
precedency  due  to  technical  superiority  granted  bim,  provided  be 
be  satisfied  with  minrr  tlie  privilege  fairly  and  judgematically.— 
The  difficulty  imposed  by  this  rule,  iiowevcr,  will  be  much  aug- 
mented by  0.W  ifitc'liectual  difference  wlj'ich  Vetus  has  so  ably 
marked.  Amateurs  are  frequently  deep  rcasoners,  not  only  upon  tbe 
science  but  upon  its  effects,  while  professors  are  almost  neocssarilj 
coafined  to  practical  exercise  and  practical  attainnieals«  Tbe  ama* 
teur  is  convinced  of  tbe  justice  of  bis  opinions  by  a  wider  range  of 
genecal  aiguments  (bea  tbe  professor  can  entertain,  or  perhaps  ondcr*- 
stand ;  and  tbese  very  arguments  appear  to  hini  wire-drawn  and 
useless,  because  they  arc  unsupported  by  the  excellencies  which  he 
properly  enougn  values.  The  amateur  ^ocs  on  ia^agining  and  Tf- 
fining  without  being  able  prob.il»ly  to  express  or  embody  )us  ideal 
perfection ;  and  it  may  happen  that  his  attempt  to  convey  what  may 
be  not  injudiciously  fnnciedi  may  yet  be  so  poor  and  faint  as  to  be 
positively  ridiculous  when  compared  with  the  finisbed  execution  oi 
those  bighest  examples  to  whicb  ib»  professor  never  fails  imme* 
diately  to  lefisr  as  tbe  standard  of  excellence,  ^tb  are  obstinate, 
for  neitber  are  or  can  be  convinced,  and  hence  arises  a  mutual  disf 
trusty  not  to  call  it  contempt)  of  each  other*s  judgments.  The  dls- 
tiiicliual  take  is  exactly  that  wliich  isiiist  arise  between  the  views  of 
persons,  'ivbo  on  the  one  side  are  enlarged  by  a  general,  excursive 
and  analogical  mode  of  reasoaing  upon  the  art,  and  those  whoon  (be 
otber,  come  into  the  controversy  with  minds  bent  and  contracted 
to  mere  tecbaicaltties.  But  tbe  trutb  is,  that  each  is  eminently  cal* 
calated  to  aid  tbe  otber,  and  if  botl|  would  carry  this  recollect ioa 
into  tbeir  di8C^S8ioas  it  would  obviate  alt  fear  of  disagree  meat*  Tbe 
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pioieuor  should  learn  to  generalize  of  the  jimMcur ;  he  sbuulJ  be  pro- 
prepared  and  happy  to  profit  by  the  more  CA^tended  and  grander  olj- 
jects  of  his  irieod*!! ampler Tuion^  and  the  amtfitear  should  ^  ictd  to  lUts 
technical  knowledge  and  perfection  of  the  piofeisor ;  for  it  Is  as  un« 
Skely  that  he,  confined  as  he  Is  to  the  practice  of  Jiis  instrument  or 
the  theory  of  the  science  from  hour  to  hour,  ami  laboriously  employ  - 
ed in  earning  the  means  of  life — it  is  as  unlikely,  I  say,  tliat  he  slio;:!,l 
hare  tlie  power  to  cultivate  these  faculties  wlitch  arc  conversant  witli 
the  iateliectual  developemcnt  of  tiic  resources  of  art,  as  it  is  for  t|^e 
anrateury  whose  mind  is  constantly  on  the  stretch  afler  various  know* 
ledge^  to  reach  the  perfection  of  hand  attendant  upon  the  daily  exer<* 
else  of  the  professor.  They  will  find  in  these  particulars  .that 
nratnalooncessioa  is  not  less  just  than  necessary,  not  less  graceful  than 
grateful,  and  the  remembrance  of  these  essentials  of  tlieir  separate 
condition  will  smuollx  tUeir  intercourse  and  advance  the  science  they 
both  love. 

This  generous  consideration  is  almost  all  that  an  amateur  has  to 
yield.  1  have  already  said  that  to  otfend  or  to  wound  or  to  de- 
grade the  profession  cannot  be  in  the  confempiation  of  a  liberal  mini|. 
Thesnrrender  of  imaginary  interests  and  of  those  bad  passions  which 
goad  the  proldKor  to  a  continoal  desire  to  derogate  from  the  acqairo- 
ments  of  amatean,  <*to  damn  with  faint  praise/*  to  inrolfo  them  In 
cabals  against  his  rivals,  and  to  claim  their  unlimited  support  in  all 
his  ^jidertakings,  is  a  victory,  which  as  it  costs  more,  oH'^rs  a  nobler 
reward  for  so  much  sclf-f  overnmcnt.  One  half,  and  as  it  api>ears  to 
xnc  the  greater,  may  be  at  once  attained  by  a  just  estimate  of  what  is 

.  required  in  the  struggle.  The  basis  npon  which  all  moral  control  ia 
Of  ought  to  be  fbondedy  is  an  understanding  of  the  maxim  experlenoo 
warrantS|  that  oor  happiness  Is  Injured  by  our  own  evil  passions^  not 
by  those  of  others^  which  are  hnrtless  the  moment  they  cease  to  act 
tipoo  the  weak  or  morbid  aiiectbas  of  our  own  nature.  This  though 
a  principle  purely  selfish,  u  yet  one  of  the  true,  and  most  sure  in  its 
operation  upon  the  general  condnct  of  human  life  If  the  professor 
examines  into  the  grounds  of  his  intercourse  with  araaieur!5,  he  ^Yill 
f  nd  that  the  little  he  has  to  bestow  is  seldom  unrewarded  in  the  per- 
sonal kindnesses  and  pecuniary  recompense  he  receives.  If  ho 
weighs  their  general  accomplishments  against  hie  own,  ho  will  not 

« to  seldom  perceiTe  that  he  is  lower  In  the  scale  of  attalnmeat,  and 
therefore  (putting  weaUh  and  condition  out  of  tiie  balaace)  leara/i 
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IttMHi  of  hunilUj.  Abowe  all,  he  will  idlect  u|>on  the  insufficiency 
of  mny  claim  he  can  hare  to  involve  the  personal  estimation  or  feel* 
ings  of  hie  patrons  in  his  contentions  for  pupils  or  precedency  ^  ith 
others  ot  his  own  class,  and  if  he  revolves  (licse  several  causes  of 
bickering  in  Iui>  mind,  his  heart  must  be  wrong  if  lie  does  not  over- 
come the  desire  w  ith  which  accidental  hopes  or  rcseutmeots  majr 
occasionally  assail  hini. 

Upon  one  point  amatenrs  and  the  profenion  differ  materialljr, 
namely,  whether  amateur  concerfs,  upon  a  scale  to  embrace  a  tele* 

'  table  perfection  in  the  performance  and  a  considemble  number  ot 
iattdttiii%  be  or  be  not  inju  rious  to  the  latter.  The  amateur  saja,  that 
by  such  meetings,  the  love  of  mnsic  is  propagated  far' more  exten- 
•ivcly  than  it  would  others  isc  be,  and  this,  the  grand  object  of  the 
professor,  by  which  instruction  is  more  demanded,  directly  adv  inr^^d. 
The  professor  replies,  that  professional  concerts  would  contribute 
more  completely  to  this  end,  by  ensuring  a  better  performance,  at  the 

'aametime  that  he  would  be  advantaged  by  the  profits  derived  from 
them.  This  is  the  sum  of  hu  objections.  I  think  the  view  of  the 
professor  who  argues  thus^  is  narrow  and  erroneous.  For,  Sir,  in 
the  first  place  we  must  remember,  that  we  must  take  the  disposi* 

'ttons  of  men  as  they  are;  that  we  cannot  divest  human  nature  of  that 
lore  of  active  engagement  without  which  all  objects  become  se- 
condary in  ihc  interests  they  inspire.  We  see  examples  of  this  ruling 
impulse  ia  every  thing;  indeed,  the  superior  ardour  with  which  a 
man  enters  into  pursuits  that  are  his  own,  is  now  too  completely  un* 
derstood  to  need  illustration :  nor  will  it  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  this 
appetite  in  the  many,  to  admit  the  amateur  to  a  ripieno  stand,  6t 
even  to  the  side  of  the  leader.  Something  more,  something  of  direc* 
tion  b  commonly  required  by  minds  of  any  force,  and  it  is  liesidet  a 
most  important  recollection,  that  amateur  singers  rarely  indeed 
chance  to  take  part  in  concerts  where  money  is  received,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  criticism  they  are  necess;iril  y  liable  to  be  submitted  to; 
lor  although  they  do  not  actually  share  the  emoluments,  they  arecer* 
tainly  amenable  to  the  approbation  or  the  censure,  the  hisses  or  the 
plaudits  of  the  audience,  and  even  to  the  ttrictureB  of  the  pre^  be- 
cause they  Tolontarily  stand  forward  to  amuse  persons  who  pay  for 
entertainment.  If  it  should  be  objected  that  an  instmmentalwt  sub^^ 
mits  to  the  same  chance,  it  is  gmnted,  but  with  an  exception  wbfcti 
efiectally  provides  fui  ius  ^cutity,  iua&much  U5  hi^  IuuIIa  ui  ejLui- 
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letices  are  lost  in  the  number  and  complicated  effects  of  the  band. 
Tbus  then  we  perceive^  that  a  large  pioportbn  of  amatcun  must  be 
ever  excluded  from  any  personal  share  in  public  concerts ;  and  with 
tfaeaei  all  their  connections  are  sundered  from  that  lively  interest 
which  pefBons  related  by  family,  friendsbip^or  even  acqnaintance^  are 
actuated  and  impelled.  These  cireumstanocs  have  all  an  inOoence  In 
rendering  amalciir  concerts  objects  of  far  more  solicitude  to  a  large 
circle,  than  professional  performances  ever  can  be  conttnuousli/ 
made;  and  wiien  the  necessity  of  practice,  the  constant  mcetin'j:s  for 
rehearsal)  the  purchase  of  music,  the  attendance  at.  public  concerts, 
and  the  lessons  taken  for  improTcment,  the  time  consumed  in  the  ar« 
laogemenC,  and  (he  propagation  of  a  deeper  interest  in  the  science, 
through  the  eroulatbn  circulated  amougt  those  invited  to  lie  presenl 
be  taken  into  account,  no  efforts  the  profession  can  possibly  use,  are 
equivalent  to  the  establishment  of  a  single  amateur  meeting.  Profes- 
sional  performances  would  awaken  no  emulation,  were  iiul  the  ami-  . 
tcur  to  display  his  accomplish tiiculs,  and  the  performances  of  ama- 
teurs certainly  excite  amateurs  in  a  far  stronger  manner.   Bui  there 
is  another  particular  still  more  necessary  for  professors  not  to  forget* 
Their  object  is  only  to  be  promoled  by  the  diffusion  of  a  love  of  the 
^rt  among  the  many.  Now  the  many  cannot  afford  theexpcnces  in* 
cident  to  sacb  a  series  of  concerts  as  Is  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  not  the  mere  cost  of  tickets  that  is  superadded.  It  is  the  dress,  car- 
riages, &c.  that  arc  implied  xnlarg^  -public  performances.    A  private 
room  seldom  subjects  a  family  to  so  much  of  either.   And  indeed, 
if  the  parents  and  only  three  children  of  one  house  are  to  be  conslantli/ 
present  (and  the  interest  is  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  continuity 
and  the  frequency  of  attendance)  the  expence  of  tickets  becomes 
momentous  consideration  to  all  but  the  most  afflnent,  who  are. not 
now  a  days  (particularly  in  the  provinces)  the  many  to  whom  jthe. 
teacher  of  music  b  to  look  for  his  support. 

Against  the  professor's  reasoning  f  should  moreover  contend,  that 
upon  the  wliolc,  public  concerts  do  not  answer  his  ])urp()sc.  In 
lliC  metropolis  it  has  been  found  dilllc  nit,  nqt  to  say  impracticable,  to 
maintain  even  two  or  three.  The  l*rofcssional  failed,  and  the  Vocal 
were  for  one  season  I  believe  discontin^edf  Iothecotti)t)ry,i|rberepro* 
lessors  are  few,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  support  a  professional 
concert  And  when  the  time  consumed  in  selectiony  pieparation,  and 
performance,  the  nnwty  Attending  the  failuifs  always  incident  ton 
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baod  patclicd  up  of  spch  materials  as  even  the  most  pojmloat  places 
in  the  ponnlry  afford^  are  taken  into  aeconnt,  yrkaa  oecastbnni  Tots,  m 
wt  ngninsf  occasional  gain,  I  fed  persuaded,  that  as  a  grncral  maxim 
it  may  fairly  Ijc  advanced,  that  concerts  by  subscripUon  or  otlier- 
v  i<;p,*  arc  no  source  of  gain  to  the  professor.  In  the  moner  part  of 
lliG  traiisnctioT?,  I  should  also  esteem  it  an  item  of  some  consequence^ 
lliot  assistance  at  amateur  pcrformnnces  generall/ entitles  ihe  pra&s* 
ior  to  a  well-attpodcd  benefit,  wbtcli  he  b  not  to  ezpcciaAer  a  serica- 
of  concerts* 

^ot)  $ir,  I  would  point  my  nfmost  reprobatioa  against  anj  ama- 
teur concert  where  money  in  any  shape  is  taken  for  the  admission  oT 

ail  audience — whether  it  be  done  under  the  semblance  of  a  s'lbscrip- 
lion  for  boUdingSy  purchase  of  instruments  or  music,  dcfrajinj;  of  ex- 
pences,  or  any  other  cover.  Such  a  proceeding  is  neither  more  nor 
Jess  tbon  tucarn  money  by  mti:»ic.  It  converts  tiic  amateur  at  once 
into  the  professor,  and  gives  him  a  pro5t  upon  the  exercise  of  his  ta- 
lents, to  the  injur/  of  the  professor^  whose  sole  dcpendance  for  bread' 
is  placed  apon  music.  No  professor  ought  to  submit  to  assist  nt 
sucli  a  place  of  amusement  without  full  pnjr.  No  audience  admitted 
by  subscription  or  otherwise  hy  money,  ouj^ht  to  withold  (heir  pttb-^ 
lie  expression  of  pleasure  or  displeasure.  The  sole  difference  l>etween 
a  public  and  a  piivatc  concert  is,  llie  receipt  of  money,  and  if  a  mer- 
cenary principle  be  concealed  by  any  covert  contrivance,  it  only  re» 
ficcls  the  ijreafer  discredit  upon  those  who  are  mean  enough  to  era- 
pl6y  it.  And  here  let  me  not  be  understood  as  wishing  to  exclude 
those  whose  circumstances  do  not  pennit  them  to  ineor  expeooes  for 
the  practice  of  music*  By  no  means.  I  should  rather  be'  disposed  to 
encourage  the  energy  and  good  feeling  oan  prompt  persons,  so 
circumstanced,  to  give  their  time  to  the  exercise  of  a  liberal  art.  It 
is  a  moral  good.  The  ins1anc<*s  are  fe'v,  unil  they  are  not  reached 
by  my  remarks.  Mu^ic  cai.  be  piactiacd  and  cnjoyet!  williout  large 
audicucct,  for  whose  accommodation  cxpences  are  principally  in- 
curred. An  amateur  concert  upon  a  large  scale  implies  liberal  no* 
tious  and  liberal  means  in  the  conductors ;  and  it  is  to  spare  ama- 
teurs from  the  imputntibn  of  doing  injury  to  a  meritorious  set  of  men 
dependent  oo  their  own  exertions  for  the  maintenance  of  theniselvci 

*  I  beg  taV  under? tood  to  exrlud*.-  muHcal  feitlral:,  as  the^  arc  calicd,  from 
n.'v  geucrdl  u^iumptlon,  ab  well  ui  bcuefit  concert.'. 
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and  oTtbeirchildM,  that  I  Ihus  sCrongljr  plead  against  the  despica* 
ble  meanness  of  idvtAlng  the  moncj)  wbicli  if  spent  upon  music, 

1  !  Krht  to into  the  pockrfs  of  professors,  from  Us  just  nnd  regular 
anplication.  Tlie  stron^ist  npuiu^xy  an*;:tcurs  can  have  foriisurping 
tfic  duties  of  professors  is  tlic  hope  of  beings  able  to  orig^Mintc  a 
greater  portion  of  love  for  runsic,  and  to  Icr.vt*  n  sura  disposable  lo  the  > 
purpose  of  acquirement,  wiii^li  woul«l  otiicrwisc  be  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  caiual  ciilcrtaifimcnt*  '£hej  hare  either  this  sbiftld 
or  none. 

'  I  hafe  thus,  Sir,  uriglted  the  clatms  and  pretensions,  the  passions, 
and  the  errors  and  the  interests  of  both  parties,  and  I  trust  I  have 
hHd  the  balance  with  a  steady  hand.   At  present  amateurs  and  pro- 

lt*ssorR  selJora  uork  well  toj^dlier,  so  sektotti  indeed,  (liat  it  U  nImoBt  a 
inaviin  among  the  experienced,  that  professor^i  ou^hl  nni  \o  iinve  any 
share  in  the  niaua<»eiueiil  or  jjcTforniii' nt  ainaloiir  nuetings.  f 
vould  fain  remove  thrr  impression  by  an  c.vposition  of  thejuHl  meang 
wiiich  at  present  exist  for  itR  formation*  VV'o  cannot  ^uard  against 
the  idle  jealousies,  the  mistaken  conceit.?,  the  false  impressions — 
against  the  wickedness  or  the  foUy  of  the  world ;  but.  Sir,  if  we  see 
and  know  the  foundations  of  error  and  Are  determined  to  correct 
every  tendency  to  bad  ieelin|i^  in  ourselves,  we  may  set  at  iionght 
the  macliinaf  ions  of  others.  Thp^^n  fouiKlatioiis  I  iiuvc  c<u]c;ivoincil 
to  expose,  iHul  I  have  iiltempled  lo  propose  the  nicaus  of  coirfctiun. 
My  task  is  done.  i  am,  Sir, 

Yours, 

An  AMATctra* 
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TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

XhE  French  bate  been  hitherto  held  ia  bo  gnat  ooondantiiMi  as 
miiticianS)  though  tliey  hare  pioduced  theoriits,  wha  have  done 

more  for  the  science  than  ia  always  allowed  4heni*  But  their  Misli- 
lutions,  timl  (he  (Uu-ction  the  public  ruind  in  Paris  has  received 
towards  music,  will  ^ooii  dtiternuJic  (he  national  aptitude  and  genius 
for  the  study.— TUe^  iia?e  now  established  a  school  which  produces 
so  maaj  performers,  that  it  has  beea  apprehended  professors  ^wiil 
shortly  scarce  find  bread.  The  name  of  GacTiT  is  of  some  cele- 
brity in  France,  and  has  reached  this  oonatry.~Besidei  his  maskai 
compositions,  he  has  added,  to  the  tieasoiy  of  his  ait,  a  sketch  of 
his  life,  interspersed  with  a  great  deal  of  criticism.  His  propinquity 
to  our  own  tiuiesij  and  liis  rank  as  a  modern  composer  amongst  our 
neighbours,  have  induced  me  to  send  joii  an  epilome  of  the  Biogra- 
phy 1  allude  to.  1  have  added  some  particulars  from  other  sources,  '  , 
thai  may,  I  hope,  render  the  whole  acceptable  to  your  readen* 

I  am,  &c.  JL  Jf*  £• 

June  4, 1819. 

Andrb  EaNBST  MoDcsTB  Gbbtet,  member  of  the  Legion  of 

Honor  and  uf  the  Institute,  was  born  at  Liege,  on  the  lltb  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1745.    His  father  gave  early  indications  of  musical  gcnifis, 
for  at  the  oi^e  of  (welvc  he  obfnincd  tlie  silvialion  of  fust  violin  at  St. 
Martin,  at  Liege.   Young  Gestay  appears  to  have  been  sensibhs 
of  rousicai  rytbm  at  a  very  early  period.   His  first  musical  imprcs- 
Mon  was  of  a  very  singular  nature^  and  had  nearly  cost  him  his  life. 
He  was  alone,  and  the  ebullition  of  water  in  an  iron  pot  lizing  his 
attention,  he  began  to  dance  to  the  sound ;  he  then  wished  to  see  bow 
tiiis  periodical  rolling  operated  in  the  vessel,  and  in  pnrsuing  his 
fecarcb,  overturned  it  into  a  bla/ing  fire;  the  explosion  was  so  great 
that  he  remained  in  a  staCc  of  suffocation,  and  )iis  body  v,i\s  dreadfully 
1)urncd.    This  accident  always  occasioned  hini  a  weak  sight. 
When  he  was  six-3'ears  old,  his  father,who  was  then  first  violin  player 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Denis,  wished  to  pbice  him  as  a  chorister  there. 
His  voice  was  good  and  of  great  extont,  but  the  master  of  the  hoy% 
eseiciscd  inch  cruelties  upon  them,  and  G  act  at  was  so  orcrpo^reri'd 
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hy  Imd  vrage  and  liis  iwtnnil  timidtty,  that  lie  acqiiitfe<1  himtelf  in 
the  choir  so  ill,  astooblifehis  master  to  request  hisfither  to  take  bim 
avray.  Such  was  his  sensibility,  that  having  once  (owing  to  (he  slop* 
pinfi:  of  the  clock)  arrived  too  late  for  niatiiis,  which  were  snn?  be- 
tween five  and  six  in  the  morning;  ho  was  piinisbw!  for  the  lirst 
time.  It  affected  him  deeply,  and  the  disgrace  destroyed  his 
rest.  He  therefore  rose  frequently  as  early  as  three  in  the  moniingt 
and  withoat  consnlting  the  hoar  or  the  tveatber,  set  off  across  snow 
and  frosf|  and  seated  himself  at  the  door  of  the  ehureh,  holding  his 
little  lantern  on  his  knees,  at  which  he  warmed  his  fingers.  He  there 
slept  tranquilly,  for  he  knew  that  the  door  conld  not  be  opened  with* 

•oat  dLsturbing  him. 

lie  left  ofl'  going  to  the  music-school  and  to  the  service  of  the 
church,  but  was  permitted  to  retain  his  situation.  His  father  put 
bimiuider  a  master,  named  LBCLBnc,  who  was  kind  &  skillful,  and 
GnBTKT  profited  by  his  lessons*  About  this  time  a  company  of 
Italians  arrived  at  Liege;  they  performed  the  operas  of  PfaootEsiy 
BuKAHBLLOi  ftc.  The  elder  Grbtbt  requested  the  Manager, 
named  RssTAj'togive  his  von  an  admiwion  to  theorchestra,|whteh  he 
granted.  He  attended  during  a  year  at  all  the  performances,  and 
often  at  the  rehearsals,  and  it  was  there  he  acquired  his  love  for  music. 
)  1  is  fulhcr,  who  watched  his  pro2:ress,  perceived  it  was  time  for  him  to 
re-appeaiat  St.  Denis.  He  requested  the  niusic-mastcr  to  permit  him 
lo  sing  a  motett  on  the  following  Sunday.  Tbc  master  represented 
to  him  thatit  wonid  be  dangerous  to  expose  the  child  a  second  time, 
and  mnch  more  so  as  the  canons  would  certainly  send  bim  sway  en* 
tirely  if  he  did  not  succeed  better*  I  consent  to  it,  said  the  father,  if 
he  does  not  sing  better  than  all  the  musicians  in  your  college.  This 
tone  of  assurance  caused  the  proposal  to  be  accepted,  without  in- 
spiring the  master,  however,  with  much  confidence.  The  dnv  of 
trial  at  lerif^th  Jirrivcd. — Gretey  conducted  his  son  (o  church.  He 
said  to  him  on  the  road — ^you  see,  my  son,  this  snuiT-box;  it  is  the 
best  I  have,  and  I  willgire  it  you  if  you  sing  well. 

He  arrived— «fefy  one  looked  at  him  with  pity  or  contempt* 
The  musk  master  said  to  htm — ^here  you  are,  then !  but  you  are  not 
changed.  Nothing  more  was  want i ng  to  bri ng  back  all  his  timid iiy ; 
he  had,  however,  an  assistancej  known  only  to  himself.  For  a  year 
past  he  had  felt  a  devotion  for  the  Virgin,  almost  amounting  to 
idolatry*   He  had  just  been  imploring  her  aid,  aud  the  protccliou  of 
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lirarcn  seemed  more  sure  than  the  prediction  of  the  masic*iiiaaicr. 
This  persuasion  saved  him. — The  inotett  which  he  sun^  was  an- 
Kalian  air,  transhUcd  into  Latin^  on  these  wonb  to  the  Vtigitt-* 
Non  semper  super  praUi  casta  Jloresck  rm***  He  had  haidljr  teng 
four  bm,  when  the  orfihcstta  [^jed  almoat  pumiasiiiMi^  for  leer  of 
not  beariog  him.  He  al  this  numieitt  cast  bit  eyes  on  his  father,  who 
answered  him  by  a  smile.  The  children  of  the  choir  drew  back 
iVom  respect;  almost  all  the  canons  came  from  their  scats;  and 
they  did  not  hear  the  tittle  bell  wliich  annoiuiced  the  asceasiaa  of 
the  host. 

As  soon  as  the  motett  was  finbhed,  ereiy  one  congratulated  his 
father.  They  spoke  so  loud,  that  the  office  would  have  beea  inter- 
nipled  had  not  the  mnsk  master  Imposed  silence*  He  at  this 
moment  peioeiTed  his  mother  in  the  chnrebs  she  was  drying  her 
CeaiSy  and  he  could  not  retain  bis  own.  This  little  trimnph  made  a 
notse-^the  canons  mentioned  it  at  the  performance  of  the  evening. 
I'he  foilovving  Sunday  he  sunc^  af^ai"?  by  order  of  the  chapter.  He 
had  a  large  audience;  and  ^vliat  most  flattered  him  was,  to  sec  tlicre 
the  whole  company  of  Italians,  each  of  whom  looked  on  him  as  their 
pupil.  He  sung,  by  request,  the  same  piece.  He  had  the  skill  to 
add  to  it  some  ornaments  more  in  the  Kalian  style ;  his  sncoem  was 
oompWte.  SiGNoa  Rssta  gave  all  the  choristers  admissions  to  his 
theatre;  and  every  day  this  little  troop  learned  to  praise  Qod  al 
tlie  opera.; 

Gretiiy  now  made  so  raucli  use  of  ]iis  voice,  which  soon  began  to 
f]<  cliiic,  and  his  exertions  were  so  great  to  conceal  it^  Hiilurc,  (hat  it 
cccasiuncd  a  spitting  of  biootl,  which  remained  during  life.  Ifhehad 
given  up  all  kinds  of  composition,  he  might  probably  have  obtained 
a  complete  cure,  but  nothing  could  stop  huti ;  .not  even  the  £iar  of 
paying  with  his  life  the  pleasure  of  indulging  his  taste  for  stud/.— 
He  soon  abandoned  tinging  for  composition,  and  he  b^n  to  do  thfs 
without  either  principles  or  rules.  He  then  took  lessons  on  the 
iiarpsichord  of  M.  Renbkin,  a  celebrated  organist,  and  for  two 
jcars  studied  harmony  under  the  same  master.  Mis  father  after* 
wards  placed  him  under  a  master  named  Moreau,  who,  instead  of 
aHowiiig  him  to  indulge  his  taste  fur  composition,  d^red  him  to 
iiarmonizc  a  bass  which  he  gave  him  ;  this  a  little  disconcerted  the 
young  musician,  whose  head  was  so  filled  with  ideas  that  he 
couUl  not  refroAU  from  writing;  he  composed  six  .symphooliy. 
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Wliich  were  performed  in  the  town  utth  siicceai.  These  specimcnfi 
of  hit  genius  indaced  his  friencls  to  uife  hit  removal  (9  liom^  that 
be  might  there  ttiidjr  under  the  fint  maiten.  Hit  parenCt  oppoted 
it  on  ac^unt  of  hit  ddicate  health ;  but  young  GnBTar  wat  de- 
termined, and  hedeciaied  he  would  rather  beg  hit  wajr  on  foot  than 
be  prevented.  He  composed  a  matt,  in  Che  hope  of  itt  procuring 
lot  iiiiii  the  means  of  his  journej,  and  the  chapter  graiUcd  him  a 
reward.  It  wna  agreed  that  he  should  travel  on  toot  wilii  a  man 
named  Rbmacle,  who  joumejcd  from  Liege  to  Home,  and  acted  us 
a  guide  to  young  people,  and  this  served  as  a  pretext  for  coriccaliiig 
hit  dealiogtin  contraband  atticlet*  Gbbtry  endured  his  fatigues 
with  great  fortitude,  and  after  tome  lew  adventures  arrived  tafeiy  in 
Italj.  The  firtt  musical  touodt  be  beard  in  thit  country  were  froia 
a  female  peatnnt,  singing  at  her  work^  nnd  which  gave  him  great 
delighC  On  hit  arrival  at  Rome  he  wat  admitted  into  the  college, 
nud  he  constantly  attended  the  musical  offices  in  the  churches.  The 
chapel  masters  most  in  fashion  were  Casai.i,  Lustrini,  and 
JoANiNT,  for  the  violoncello.  His  manner  ot  life  in  Italy  was  very 
imprudent  for  a  man  coming  from  the  North  in  delicate  health,  lie 
was  seized  with  a  tertian  fever,  which  lasted  him  two  mootht* 
Tliis  greatly  afflicted  him|  as  thit  timoi  lost  out  of  the  five  jean 
allowed  by  the  college  for  bis  stay |  seemed  irreparable. 

He  became  acquainted  with  nn  oiganis^  whom,  witbont  suiBcient 
reflection,  be  took  as  a  matter.  He  learned  many  iMd  Imbits  of  this 
man,  and  was  obliged  to  make  great  exertions  to  forget  them.  He 
acquired  a  bad  method  of  fingering,  and  never  entirely  lost  it.  lie 
quitted  this  master,  and  placed  himst  !t  under  Casali.  'i'he  title  of 
pupil  of  SiGKOR  *  *  *  did  not  rui&e  Gretry  much  in  his  eyes,  and 
he  made  him  begin,  for  the  third  time,  the  elements  of  composition. 
Tke  coaise  of  study  he  puisued  under  Casali  (the  only  master  ho 
avows)  was  a  source  of  great  delight  to  him,  and  his  ideas  now 
b^gan  to  develope  themselves*  Gkbtbt  bad  a  great  desire  to  see 
Piboiiti,  and  one  of  bis  friends  oflbred  to  take  him  to  bis  bouse* 
He  was  introduced  to  PlcCim  as  a  young  man  of  some  promise. 
PlcciNi  pjild  him  little  attention,  though  Gretry  contemplated 
his  features  with  a  sentiment  of  respect  thut  mi^ht  have  llattcred 
him,  if  he  could  have  perceived  wliat  was  passing  in  the  mind  of 
this  young  visitor.  Pjccuij  recommenced  hit  work|  which  he  had 
quitted  fee  an  instant  to  xeoeiTe  bis  guesti.  Gjsstst  pretumed  to. 
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ask  bim  what  he  was  composing-^hc  replied,  an  fMraiorio.  Ttiey 
vemined  with  him  an  hour.   Gretey*8  friend  then  made  a  sign  to' 
liini}  unfi  tbejr  departed  wHhont  being  perceived.   Upon  hb  return 
]nme»  Gbbtbt  wkbed  to  do  all  he  had  seen  at  Piccmi'f.  *th» 
little  table  at  the  aide  of  the  instrnment,  a  qnire  of  ruled  paper,  a 
printed  oratorio,  to  read  (be  words,  to  place  the  hands  on  the  instrn- 
jnent,  to  draw  long  bars  of  partition,  then  to  ^VT\^o  quickly  wiiluuit 
erasure,  to  pass  rapidly  from  one  part  to  another,  alUhis  (o  CiRETRT  ' 
appeared  deligbtfui^  and  bis  delirium  lasted  for  two  or  three  liours : 
he  never  felt  more  happr,  for  he  imagined  himself  Picci  m.  "When 
his  air  was  finished,  he  placed  it  on  tlie  instmment  and  plajred  it ; 
Imti  O  niseiy!  it  vas  detestable ;  ha  burst  into  tears,  and  the  nmi 
^7  sighhig  resnmed  bis  fugues.  Be  continued  with  Casali  tfar 
Ufo  years,  and  at  last  prrceived  his  master  did  not  find  much  to 
Ootrect   Oasali  recommended  htm  to  compose  some  motetts,  in  six 
or  eight  parts,  which         the  ne  plus  ultra  of  rouipo^ition.  fie* 
composed  a  mcj^nificat  in  riirlit,  nnd  after  tins  rssav  Casai.i  told 
him -lessons  were  no  longer  necessary,  and  eutreated  liiui  to  studj 
by  himself;  Grbtuy  therefore  quitted  him,  retaining  great  friend- 
•Mp  for  his  master,  and  assisted  trim  b/  sometimei  playing  at' 
the  €lnitdies.-^This  occasioned  a  report  that  GaEtBT  intended  to 
become  a  chapel  master  at  Rome,  but  he  never  had  such  an  idca^ 
it  was  Rtossary,  in  order  to.  attain  these  situations,  to  submit  to  an 
examination  of  the  chapel  mnsters,  or  to  be  received  as  composer  tO 
the  acadeniy  uftlie  Philharmonics,  at  Bold^rin.    Some  of  his  com-' 
panions  having  liinUd  lliat  it  woidd  be  rashness  in  bini  to  ])rc(end  to 
such  a  distinction,  he  was  indignant  at  being  thonght  incapnlde  of 
filling  a  situation  which  his  master  had  considered  him  worthy  of, 
and  bo  determined  some  years  afWr  to  present  himself  to  the  acaitemjr 
df  the  Philharnmnics,  who  admitted  him  among  the  number  of  their 
nemben,  at  an  age  when  it  is  rare  even  to  dare  aspire  t«i  it.— ^as^* 
TRY  was  now  left  to  his  own  controol;  and  to  clear  hb  head  of  the 
chaos  with  which  it  was  filled,  he  was  to  attend  no  longer  to  lugnes 
and  imitations,  ;iiul  to  forget  counterpoint,  except  as  far  as  related  to 
iLi  fi>rms  and  principles.    lie  wns  particularly  attached  to  the 
music  of  Peugolesi,  and  like  him  took  declamation  as  the  type  of 
musical  expression.   He  worked  so  incCbsnnUj,  and  so  unsatiyfac'' 
lorilj  to  himsdf,  from  having  so  many  ideas,  that  lie  in  Tain  sought 
to  express  them  with  airapHciiy  and  truth'i  and  he  was  again- wiie^ 
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,\vkli  lever  and  spiHiug  of  blood.  During  his  illness  he  thought 
ot  music  as  oi  an  uogralcful  mUtress,  whpni  no  efforts  could  iuduce 
la  relent.  As  sooa  as  lie  vas  abk  (o  walk|  he  went  to  live  with  a 
hermit  in  the  environs  of  Jiomt. 

From  tbe  efSect  of  some  Italian  scenes  and  symphonies  of  his  com* 
.poskuMi  which  were  performed  in  Rome,  he  however  saw  that  he 
^wns  considered  a  promising  mosician*  At  the  following  carnival  he 
¥fas  enaa^d  by  the  mana^rs  of  the  th  ii  rc  ut  Alberti,  to  set  to  inusio 
two  inierludcs  called  I'c/iduuceuses.  The  youni?  musicians  of 
.the  country  exclaimed  agaiust  a  chorister  of  the  college  of  liicge 
.being  preferred  to  tliemsclvcs.  A  thotisand  reports  were  spread,  but 
they  were  favourable ;  for  at  Rome,  as  elaewherei  the/  encourage 
<e(rangeray  in  order  to  hnmble  tiie  natives. 

He  began  (o  emptoj  himself  in  working  upon  his  interludes^  when 
llie  managers  came  to  him,  to  say  that  the  piece  they  had  been  rehears^ 
iiig  for  the  hist  fortnight  did  not  answer  their  expectation ;  that  the 
composer  had  retired  to  correct  his  music,  and  that  G retry  miist 
take  his  place.    There  were  but  eight  days  allowctl  him,  and  he 
laboured  night  and  day  ;  they  rehearsed  in  tlie  morning  ivhatlie  had 
composed  the  evening  before,  and  had  two  general  rcheanals.  GEfti> 
vnr  ooiiducled  at  the  harpsichord  the  three  first  representations. 
When  he  was  just  ready  to  commence  the  overture,  be  heard  a  hantF 
bois  out  of  tune*  He  called  the  player^  who  approached  him  to 
tttae,  and  whbpered  to  him^  I  have  seen  in  your  place  BiruAVBLu 
and  JoMBLLi,  but  I  assure  yon  that  at  the  moment  of  a  first  perfon»» 
ance,  they  have  not  perceived  if  an  instrument  was  not  perfectly  cor- 
rect.   Cio  oil,  81GNOR  Maestro,  our  opera  v/di  succeed;  and  his 
prediction  was  verified.   What  most  particularly  flattered  him  among 
tlic  numerous  and  brilliant  testimonies  he  received,  was  to  under- 
stand titai  PicciNi  had  publicly  approved  J^isYfork,  saying,  <<AboVB 
^U,  because  he  has  not  followed  tlie  common  rqute/'   Gbbtrt  com- 
posed jnore  interludes  and  symphonicei  and  continued  bis  studies^ 
wlien,  happily  for  France,  M.  Alnwov,  atteclied  to  the  embassj  from 
that  court  to  Rome,  shewed  him  a  part  of  Ro$€  and  Cdtatf  which 
gave  him  a  great  desire  to  be  known  at  Paris.   He  therefore  kit 
Rome,  but  on  his  way  to  P  iri^  he  stopped  at  Geneva,  in  order  to 
earn  luoii^y  enough  to  enable  lum  to  accomplish  liis  Avislu  s. 

Tlie  Following  anecdotes  will  suffice  to  prove  tbatGaETRv  wae 
a  man  of  humour.    He  met  at  Turin  with  a  Gcrmaii-  Baroui 
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proposed  thejr  shoiuld  tntvel  together*    As  soon  as 
weie  out  of  the  town  Gritut  addmsed  him,  with  ^^Ah,  Sir, 
how  enchanted  I  am  with— ^  Sir/'  riidelj  interrupted  the  Biran, 

I  never  speak  in  a  carriage.**  Feij  welV*  taid  OaaraT.  At 
night,  having  alighted  at  the  Inn^  ordeted  a  great  (ire,  put  im  hii 
robe  de  ehambret  and  eoming  to  him  with  open  arms,  said  Ah  ray 
dear  friend,  how  glad  I  am  thai" — Gretrt  interrupted  him  in  his 
turn,  aiui  said  drily,  "Sir,  I  never  speak  in  an  fnn."  The  Baroo 
laughed  hcnrtity,  and  (hey  then  entered  into  conversation.  Tlie  fol* 
lowing  day  (hey  pasted  Mount  Cenis.  In  ascending  the  moimtiin, 
some  men  atsiitcd  t  hem  *  G  a  et  ar  aaked  them  the  meaning  ef  a  red 
cross  he  perceived  upon  a  precipice.  ^  Ptoce/*  replied  they ;  ^do  not 
apeak.**  *^  How  now,**  aaid  GnsTar  to  himself ;  am  I  evetj  when 
to  meet  witl>  German  Barons.**  His  condnctort  afterwanls  told  ImBi 
thjitth^  sound,  or  only  the  echo  of  the  sound  of  a  voice  might  occa- 
sion tlic  fall  of  th(!  snows  congealed  and  suspended  over  tlifir  heads. 

At  Geneva  he  was  i fit rodncetl  to  the  host  families,  and  as  las  rcpu- 
tafton  had  preceded  him,  tie  soon  obtained  pupils.  UerCf  for  the 
first  time,  he  witnessed  ttie  performance  of  French  operas,  which 
gave  him  great  pleasure  when  he  iiecama  accustomed  to  hearing  the 
F rench  language  snng>  which  at  first  appeared  disagreeahle.  Re  hsd 
a  great  desire  to  try  his  talents  on  the  French  language ;  this  was  a 
necessary  attempt  before  he  entered  the  capital.  He  sought  ereiy 
where  for  a  poem,  but  withont  succcfis.  He  therefore  determined  to 
Trritc  to  Voltaire,  by  whom  \\c  was  received  civilly,  and  who  pro- 
mised him  a  poem  at  some  future  time.  In  the  moan  time  he  rc-sct 
.  the  opera  of  hahcUcnnd  GcrlnKlc,  which  hud  just  hvcn  performed  at 
Paris;  the  poem  had  pleased,  but  the  music  had  appeared  feeble. 
This  first  attempt  on  the  French  opera  was  attended  with  very  en* 
cotiragingsnccess.  On  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  one  of  the  musicians 
lit  the  orchestra,  who  was  also  a  dancing  master,  called  on  him,  to 
say  that  the  young  folks  of  the  town  would,  according  to  the  custom 
at  Paris,  call  for  GaExn  rafter  the  piece.  "I  have  never,'*  he  replied, 
"seen  this  in  Knly.*'  "You  will  sec  it,** said  he,  "Ayouwillbcthcfint 
a'.rthor  who  has  ever  received  this  honour  in  our  republic."  Gretrt 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  defend  himself;  tlic  dancing  master  would  in- 
sist upon  instructing  him  in  the  art  of  making  a  grarefu!  bow.— 
As  soon  as  the  opera  was  concluded,  he  really  was  tailed  for,  and 
was  obliged  to  appear  to  thank  the  public.  The  dancing  maitcTi  ia 
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the  orchestra,  exclaimed  ^<Ce  n^est  pas  cela — point  dti  (dut^tnaisal* 
les  too.'*  H  w  compwiloDS  asked  him  what  ailed  bim  2  Je  tub  fa« 
fiewt;  j^ai  M  ozpres  diet  Ini  vc  matin  poor  lai  apprendre  a  se  pri* 
aenter  itobleincnt,  voyez  ti  Ton  peat  €tie  plot  gaucbo  et  pins  bMc.'* 
Tbe  spirit  of  tbif  is  not  to  be  timnslafed.  He  now  feU  it  was  tin^  to 
go  to  Paris.  For  two  jre:irs  after  his  arriral  he  liad  to  com- 
bat thos<\jcalousie9  nhichevcrjjr  where  opposed  hiscfibrts.  His  first 
attempt  at  Paris  was  fo  procure  a  poom,  and  after  many  promises 
broken  and  hopes  destroyed,  a  young  poet  engaged  to  write  one. 
Jjis  MarriagM  Samnites  was  its  title;  but  tbe  poet  wrote  slowly,  and 
Garrar  was  oompeiled  to  take  it  scene  by  scene.  He  pnt  np  miik 
tbe  dlScaUj)  so  great  was  bis  desire  of  composing  and  making  him* 
self  known*  He  met  witb  sonse  friends,  who,  npon  bearing  what  bo 
bad  done  of  this  opera,  gave  bim  great  eneoaragement,  and  intto* 
duced  him  at  the  house  of  the  Swedish  envoy.  Jt  was  determined 
that  the  piece  should  be  performed  ai  ihc  opera,  and  it  was  altered  in 
order  to  atiapt  it  for  that  staj^c.  The  Prince  dc  Conde  having 
haaid  it  highly  spoken  of,  gave  orders  fur  its  performance  at  his 
house.  Grbtrt  copied  it  nearly  all  himself,  as  he  could  not  afford 
to  employ  others.  When  tbe  day  arrived  which  was  to  decide  hia 
late^  be  attended  a  rehearsal  of  tlie  chomssm.  He  peroeiYed  a 
freezing  coldnm  reigning  among  tbe  mnsicians,  from  which  notbtag 
could  roQsa  them ;  and  hia  ineffbctoal  efforts  to  animate  them  wero 
only  answered  by  peals  of  laughter  This  qoite  disconcerted  him : 
and  his  mortification  was  still  more  increased,  when  in  the  evening 
hp  perceived  tlie  whole  court  of  Fi;inco  :issf'n;!)lcd  to  tlecidc  npon  his 
merits.  From  the  beginning  of  the  overture  to  the  end  of  the  opera 
nothing  produced  the  slightest  eO'cct ;  the  ennui  was  universal, 
There  was  but  oneainger  who,  in  the  midst  of  this  soporific  perform* 
ance,  displayed  any  animation*  If  his  part  had  been  more  consideiw 
able^  or  rather,  if  he  bad  sang  tbe  whole  opera,  it  wonid  baTO  suc- 
ceeded, since  he  atone  performed  with  the  energy  of  talent*  This 
distiniSTQisbed  artist,  who  was  not  snfficiently  base  to  opfKise  the  snc- 
rfss  of  risins:  genius,  was  Gehdte.  Of  coupm'  after  this  failure  the 
jnece  was  not  tried  at  the  opera.  The  men  of  letters  who  interested 
themselves  for  him,  seeing  liim  on  the  point  of  leaving  Pans,  en- 
gaged Marmontel  to  write  him  a  poem.  The  title  was  ie  Huron^ 
tbunded  on  a  story  of  VoLTAiRa*s.  This  work  was  finished,  words 
and  miisici  In  six  weeki^  it  was  perfonned  by  the  Italian  come* 
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dians,  and  met  with  complete  success.    Wiiiie  ibe  piece  if  as  |)cr- 

•  forming  in  all  its  novelty,  he  receiTcd  Voi»TAiRB*s  promiied  opoM, 
'  called  Le  Baron  ^OtraMe.  It  wag  lent  to  Gutkt  with  an  in- 

*  jnncticm  to  preient  it  to  the  ItftliM  oomediaosai  the  work  of  a  yowg 
prorincial  poel*  The  subject  was  moral,  comic,  and  agreeable,  but 
they  would  not  enga«^  to  recetre  it,  unleM  the  author  made  some  idte- 
mtioiis.    Thi*y  were  probably  alarmed  by  one  oi  tlie  principal  parts 

.  being  written  iu  Italian,  and  the  otiier  in  French,  This  mixture  of 
the  two  languages!  though  by  no  means  rare  in  tlie  comedies  called 
.Italian,  was  a  novelty  in  (he  comic  opeia^  and  ttiey  woakl  not  hanid 
particuUrlj  astbej  bad  oo  Italian  singer*  Thejr  oeTerthelesa  paf> 
^iyed  a  degfee  of  talest  in  it  which  might  be  useful  to  them,  and  thcj 
t^esired  GaBTRT  to  nmke the  anonjmotts  author  eome  to  Pudt*  He 
■promised  to  use  his  utmost  endeaTOun.  This  proposal  amused  Vol- 
.TAlRE,  and  hp  easily  consoled  himself  for  the  refusal  ot  the  coiue- 
ili:ms.  CiftET  !i  V  now  continued  to  compose  with  success,  and  JLucile, 
;;the'opcra  which  followed  Le  Huron,  met  with  a  still  moKC  animaifd 
:receptioir» 

.  .The  followiimf  is  a  curious  example  of  the  caprice  of  that  singular 
fthaTacter,  Roossbav.  At  a  performance  af  bis  opera  of  LaFaum 
J^Hftgie,  GuEt  ay  was  introduced  to  J.  J.  RovssBAt,  at  the  request  of 
the  latter.    Rovssbau  made  many  enquiries  after  his  wife,  and  paid 

iiim  many  compliments, ami  promised  him  his  fiicndhhip.  They  re* 
mained  in  company  the  whole  evening,  and  left  the  theatre  together, 
la  passing  the  Rue  Fran^aise,  GaBTav  oli'ered  to  assist  him  over 
lome  stones  whicli  had  been  left  loose  in  the  street)  and  took  his  amir} 
but  RoirssBAiT  withdrew  it  ronghljri  sayiag»  leave  me  to  use  mj 
own  strength,'*  GaaTaT  was  annihilated  hy  these  wofdS|  some 
carriages  separated  them,  and  they  never  spoke  after. 

The  tuilov.  iiig  is  a  complete  list  of  the  operas  of  M.  GaLrav:— ^ 
ZjC  Vendkmmurirr.  ai  Jtouie,  iti  \Hyb  \  Isabellcel  Gertrude,  at  Geneva, 
in  17 67 1  nil  tiic  others  have  bi^'u  performed  nt  Paris,  at  tlie 
Coracdic  Italienne,  or  at  the  Opera.  At  the  Gomedie  Itidienne,  Le> 
Uuromy  in  two  acts— 3farwa«/^/ V  words,  in  J  769;  Jbudk^  io  ooo 
uct'-words  by  tlio  mme,  1769 ;  Xe  Tfobkau  Pmrkmt^  in  one  acl--< 
words  by  Jbueaume^  1769  $  SfUvm»j  in  one  act^words  by  Miwumtsi, 
1770;  Les  denx  Awes,  in  two  acts^words  by  JFUMre,  1770^ 
J.'amilic  d  f  Eprcntc^  in  throe  acts — words  by  I'atarl,  1771  ;  Xcmire 
mad  4zQr^  in  (qui  ^cisr*^^/a^nonicls  worUs,  1771  j  Jjjmi  dc  Ick 
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maisonj  in  thrrc  nets — worda  by  the  samt*,  1773  j  Le  Mfujjii/ifjuey  in* 
three  acts — wordi  by  Sedainey  1773;  Im  Jloskie  de  Saienny^  at  first' 
i«  foormctey  and  afterwards  in  three,  words  by  Pezftt/,  in  J774 j  La- 
Hsmne  M^Cf  in  two  B€!t^^Mmmiont€r$  word8»  1775;  Let  Mar*' 
rSages  SanmHetf  in  three  acts— words  by  Dvfusay^  1776;  Mctrocoy 
in  four  acts— words  by  LaujeoPy  1778;  Lejugement  de  JMidaty  ' in' 
tkrec  acts— words  by  Ifelcy  1778;  VAmant  jaiauXy  in  tfiree  aots*^' 
-words  by  the  panic,  1778;  Les  Evcncmem  tmpvfrusy  iti  fhrec  acts— • 
words  by  the  same^  1779;  Jucassm  el  NicoktiVy  in  tlirce  acts— 
words  by  Sedainey  in  1780  ;  VEprcme  VUla^eoisey  in  two  acts-*' 
WOfdtjby  J)e9farge$^  in  1784  ;  Richard  Cccurde  Lian^  in  three  acts-*- 
words  by  Sedame^  1785;  Xet  Meprists  par  rasirmbhrnee^  Iti  three' 
neU-^oidt  by  Pofni,  1786 ;  Le  Pnsamner  AngUds^  in  six  acts^ 
words  by  Desfonlahesy  in  1786 Le  Comte  ttAiberty  tLnd  Its  eontinun*^ 
tion,  in  tlirce  acts — words  by  Sedftine^  1787;  //C  Itiml  Confident ,  in 
two  acts — >vordj>  by  lorgeoty  1788;  Raonl  JJarhe  IMeuey  in  three 
acts— words  by  Sedainc,  1769;  Pierre  le  Grandy  in  three  acts— 
words  by  BouiUj/y  in  1790  ;  Cmiitatme  Tell,  in  three  acts — words  Ijy' 
SedamCf  1791 ;  CaUias^  in  one  act^words  by  Hoffman^  17d4;  Xif* 
helky  in  three  actf— words  by  Ftamm^  il&l ;  ^/ista^  in  three  acU^  . 
words  by  Faeieresy  1709. 

At  the  Academy  of  Music ;  CephaXe  el  Prorrisy  In  three  nots^ 
words  by  Marmonlel,  1775  ;  Jtuli  twiaquey  in  three  acts — -wo/ds  by 
PttrOj  1780  ;  CoHmlic  a  la  couvy  m  five  acts,  J789  ;  L' Embarrm  des 
fiichesses,  in  three  acts,  1782;  La  Carazaney  in  three  acts — wordf 
attributed  to  Morel  in  1783 ;  PanurgCy  in  three  acts— words  at«* 
Iribuied  to  tliesame,  1785;  Amphytrionf  in  three  ac(s-<'Won)s  by 
MMie»  1786  s  Atpasie^  in  three  acts->woids  attributed  to  Motels  in 
1787 ;  DeRtff  le  tiyran  maUre  d^eeole  a  ConitM— **words  by  Sykaitl 
Mntchaly  1794 ;  Amereonj  In  three  acts-^words  by  Gvy,  1797. 

All  these  works  have  placed  M.  Gretry  in  the  tirst  rank  of 
oomposers  in  the  style  of  comic  opcias.  When  critics  haye  re- 
proached him  with  fatdts  in  harmony,  he  has  replied  to  them-^I 
know  that  1  sometimes  make  them,  but  I  wisii  to  make  them*  In 
fact,  M.  GaBTBT  has  always  sacrificed  to  truth  of  expression^  and 
k  is  the  truth  that  be  has  always  sought.  In  1790  he  pnblished  at 
Park  a  Tolnme  In  870.  entitled  Mtmoires^  or  Essms  ntr  h  Mmltfue^ 
€>f  which  government  pabIishe<Ta  new  edition,  in  three  volumes,  8v  o. 
m  i793. — The  iir^t  volume  cuiicaiu»  tlic  mu!»ical  life  oC  the  author 
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and  obtcTfatkms  on  his  opemsy  which  ate  nrj  aseAil  fo  ^cfong  ctmh 
posers:  the  two  others  tarn  upon  morals,  and  metaphjstca,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  discoveries  are  those  of  a  inau  of  gciuiis, 
united  to  those  of  a  pUilosopher.  M.  Gretry  has  devoted  some- 
thing  to  policy  in  his  work  entitled  De  La  Veriie :  it  treats  of  what 
we  were,  what  we  are,  and  whol  we  sliall  be ;  three  volumes  octayoi 
ISOL  In  1802  he  published  a  method  for  teaming  to  pielade,  in  a 
ihqrt  timet  with  all  the  icsoiurcei  of  haimonj.  Bj  this  raethodt  in 
kss  than  three  moiithi|  one  ef  the  nieces  of  a  F^riskia  Biographer, 
fifteen  jrean  old,  knowing  but  little  bow  to  read  mnsic,  having  but 
liUle  knowledge  of  fingering,  has  conceived  and  pracLiaed  the  s^btem 
of  harmony  in  a  way  toai^tonisii  even  composers. 
,  M.  DE  LiTRT  executed,  in  white  marble,  at  his  own  expence,  the 
statue  of  Grbtey,  which  is  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  theatre  of 
Ihe  comic  opera.  *^  It  is  not  without  extreme  pleasure,*'  said  M.  Cmm* 
Tar  in  his  eisaysy  ^  that  during  mj  staj  at  Rome  I  leamed»  from 
many  old  moslcisnst  that  my  height  and  my  physiognomy  jeminded 
them  of  Peroolbii.** 


TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

I  pretnme  to  addremyoR  on  a  subject  which  hss  often  engaged  my 
thoughts,  and,  should  you  think  what  I  have  to  ofler  worthy  a  place 

in  ^thc  Quarterly  Musical  lieview,  it  may  possibly  have  the  ef- 
fect of  drawing  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  an  incongruity, 
which  haa  hitherto  been  ver^  liule  if  at  all  regarded ;  and  I  may  have 
the  satisfaction  to  learn,  whether  it  be  really  of  so  objectionable  a  na- 
ture as  it  appears  to  be.  1  allude  to  the  custom,  which  has  obtained 
with  all  our  English  musicians,  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  pieeent 
day,  of  Yery  frequently  employing  in  their  duets,  glees,  and  ehoml 
music,  the  impassioned  strains  of  indivklnal  emotion,  such  as  abso- 
lutely cease  tu  iiavc  culier  propriety  or  i,cn>L"  wl»en  uttered  by  a  plura- 
lity of  voices.  Were  I  to  bring  forwanl  ail  the  instances  that  may 
be  found  of  this  impropriety,  (for  such  1  must  esteeia  it,)  1  should 
claim  a  much  larger  portion  of  your  valuable  work  than  yon  would 
be  wiUing  to  aUoW|  oi  than  the  research  could  justify.  A  few  examr 
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pies  It  may  be  mefiil  to  prodnee  t  I  miist,  fcowever,  conftss  that 

•wben  I  sec  before  me  the  miglity  host  of  aiitlioritirs  1  oppost;,  1  caa 
scarcely  imagine  my  objections  to  be  so  solid  as  they  seem.  I  will 
produce  my  first  example  from  Fobd,  a  very  favorite  com[>oser  isk 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  The  words  Since  first  I  saw 
thy  ftce,  whicli  cootaui  a  kiver's  pathetic  expostolatifm  witk 
bin  fickle  mistmi^  ave  aet  for  fimr  voices.  In  an  older  and  very 
highly  esteemed  glee  of  Wilbtb,  five  persons,  indndtng  two  iO« 
pranos,  set  off  with  the  assertion  that  Flora  gave  me  fairest  Flowers.** 
And,  in  a  fa?orite  one  of  Ireland,  two  women  and  two  men  are 
made  to  say,  or  rather  to  sing — "  Return,  re(urn,  ray  lovely  Maid** 
In  Webbe*s  glee  of  Yon  gave  me  your  heart  t'other  day/*  the 
effect  if  leally  ludicrous,  when  each  party  in  snccesiioB  aawrts— 
^^Fve  not  lost  it."^  But,  as  I  have  said,  none,  eyen  of  our  greater 
mastersji  seem  to  have  given  this  subject  any  altentbn.  In  the 
works  of  PirKCBt.1:.  ineonristencics  of  this  sort  abound*  The  following 
vers^js  are  set  as  a  duet : — 

Were  I  to  choose  tlie  grc.itrst  bliM 
That  e'er  in  love  was  known, 
T  would  be  the  highest  of  my  wish 
^  TVnjoj  your  heait  alone." 
In  tbc  tingle  long  loo  of   See  how  the  lading  gUnriet  of  the  year,** 
aHer  the  lover  has  dcscrilMd  all  nature  as  yielding  to  the  superior 
eharms  of  his  Mistress,  a  chorus  follows  with  these  woids 

But  my  pains  ragre 
The  more  near  Paradise  i 
Penthca  is  to  me 
A  burning  glass  of  ice.** 
Indeed  in  nearly  half  the  duets  in  the  Orpheus  Britannlcus,  there 
will  be  found  instancest>f  similar  inattention.  Tr  a  v  e  as  too  offends 
in  the  same  way  in  his  two  popular  duets  of  **  H.iste  my  iXannette,*' 
atul    I  like  a  Bee."    And  Jackson,  though  he  has  justly  observed 
that  music  and  poetry  must  uniteto  raise  passion  and  express  senti- 
ment," is  not  more  free  than  others  from  the  inconsistency  of  which  £ 
presume  to  complain.  Of  the  twenty*four  duets,  contained  in  his 

*  It  reminds  me  of  the  «  Problems  lad  htmiiutnf*  which  the  anther  of 

^  "  Miseries''  has  imagined,  On  the  supposition  of  its  reqairing  nine  Taylors 
to  make  a  Man,  One  of  them  i»  "ot  foreign  to  Oar  subject :  Only  single 
tvng$  could  be  bmx^jof  isuntt^more  than  seventeen  fiiageis  to  nake  a  duet,"* 
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<WO  tetl  of  canzonets,  there  arc  only  two  ("  DeJudltig  joj/s  of  gcad:/ 
«r^"an(I  "  The  breeze  of  love  sli/i  szlcUs  thr  mil^ )  and  I  duuljt  wlic- 
thi  i  tliese  can  be  in  strictness  excepted^  in  wliich  the  words  are  not 
properly  a  monologue.   The  same  may  be  said  of  the  poetry  of  his 
degtOy  though  the  music  is  invariably  composed  for  Mree  voices* 
HAiTDBLas  a  composer  of  oratorios  and  operas,  which  lequireof 
necessity  regular  DramaiU  PersonaSf  could  have  no  temptation  fo 
this  practice.   He,  however,  in  !iis  chamber  duets  as  they  are  called,  * 
those  welUknown  compositions  ^vith  IlaUau  words,  has  bceaastarc- 
IcKs  as  the  rest.    But,  perhaps,  these  arc  properly  nothing  more  than  * 
a  set  of  Solfeggi,  intended  for  the  exercise  of  the  voice,  in  which  (lo 
use  the  words  of  Jackson)    the  wonis  are  to  be  considered  as  a  more 
Tftriotts  fOf  lof    Idf  imposing!  by  their  sense,  (or  rather  want  of  ii)  no ' 
icstratnt  upon  the  fancy  and  choice  of  the  composer*"  It  will  be  re- 
ceived perhaps  as  a  confirmation  <if  this  opinion,  that  one  elftborale 
movement  is  wholly  employed  on  ihc  \sords  *'  Oime  t.icetf.,** 

The  late  M  R.  TwiNI?fO,  ofColchesler  w  i^a  man  ot  very  profound 
learning,  and  of  great  severity  of  judgment,  as  is  abundantly  proved 
in  his  translation  of  Ari&toll(>'s  Poetic  and  the  notes  thereto  sob- 
joined.  Yet  I  will  not  conceal  that  1  have  now  beiore  me  two  MS. 
Glees  of  his  composition,  set  for  four  voices,  the  words  of  which  are 
as  follow:^ 

« 

I. 

Say,  gentle  nymphs  U»t  tread  these  mountains. 
While  sweetly  you  sit  playing, 

Saw  you  my  Daphne  straying  » 
Along  these  crytal  fountains. 
If  so  you  chanc«i  to  meet  her. 
Kiss  her^  ami  kindly  greet  her ; 
Then  these  sweet  gariands  take  her, 
And  say,  from  me,  I  never  will  forsake  her. 

II. 

Hard  is  the  fate  of  him  who  loves. 
Yet  dares  not  tell  hb  trembling  pain, 
Bnt  fo  the  syropathelic  groves. 
But  to  the  lonely  listening  plain. 

Oh  !  when  she  blesses  next  your  shade. 
Oh  I  when  her  footsteps  next  are  seen. 
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Ififfesher|iiue«Q*ectheffr«eQ,  .  - 

Ye  gentle  spirits  of  the  vale, 
^       .  To  wliiiin  Uie  tears  of  love  are  df^arj 

From  dying  lilies  waft  a  gale, 
And  sig-h  my  aoiww  m  her  ear. 
Nor  do  I  recollect,  anioog  our  mQw  roodern  poroposers  of  ghae^ 
^^y  mnp  put  Da*  Cuofeifi  (^nd  Im  compositions  in  tliis  way  aie  ^ 
few,  that  he  can  hardly  he  instanced  as  an  ejLceptioQi)  who  b^t 
seemed  at  all  aware  of  (be  necessity  of  arty  such  restriction  as  that 
lor    !iich  I  content!.    1  liave,  liowevci,  the  more  confideucc  in  tiie 
jubtacs>  ol  iuy  ui»iuion,  Irom  a  convetsal  ion  1  once  held,  now  many 
years  since,  with  the  celebrated  Baumg artev.     The  subject  of 
our  (Jiscourse  was  Gai^cott^s  popular  glee  of     Blow,  h'ankrf 
biow^  Sec.**  And  as  1  can  no  way  lo  well  exfilaia  myself  as  by  a  sort 
ofanalykis«  1  will  make  this  glee  the  sid»ject  of  a  detailed  criticbm, 
to  which  I  am  the  more  'disposed,  from  the  full  recollection  I  still 
have  of  Ma.  BAUMGAtTair's  observations  on  the  siibject 

Ii  will  hardly  be  disfnifcd  tiiat  a  musician,  before  lie  sets  words  to 
music,  should  well  consider  their  meaaiug,  and  particularly  \\hcther 
they  are  of  that  dramatic  character  which  sup|)oses  several  inter- 
locutors. I  will  write  out  the  words  of  the  glee  in  question,  and 
assign,  to  the  persons  I  assume,  sucli  portiomi  of  tM  wMe  as  I  think 
belong  to  each  of  them  lespectively .  I  am  aware,  that  verses  of  this 
sort  will  not  always  endttre  a  very  strict  investigation  into  their 
meaning-,  and  I  fear  that  something  of  (he  kind  w  ill  be  f^iund  in  those 
that  loilow.  But  before  I  begin  my  copy,  i  wiU  say  something  of 
liie  persons  of  the  drama.    They  seem  to  be— 

1.  The  chorus,  to  which  I  attach  the  same  sort  of  privileges 

and  office  as  bdong  to  that  of  |he  ancient  drama, 
9.  The  Warder  of  the  Castle, 

3.  The  Lord  of  the  Castlo,  and 

4.  The  Red-cross  Knight. 

With  respect  to  the  chorus,  a  little  further  explanation  mav  le 
necessary.  The  persons  composing  it  may  be  supposed  occasionally 
to  divide,  and  each  party  forming  a  semt-chorus,  or  even  indivi- 
duah  of  It,  (though  with  somewhat  less  propriety,)  hold  discourse 
together,  and  in  this  way  be  of  mooH  ike  lamo  use  as  the  first  and 
second  gentleman  in  the  x)lays  of  SHAxsiPnAa.  Bat,  it  may  be 
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objected^  that  in  pennittins  a  number  of  petiom  to  vpetlkf  or  mlber 
to  ting  together,  I  m  allowing  the  Terjr  thing  against  which  it  ia 
tuy  object  to  contend.  That  every  speech  if  origtnailj  the  oonoe^ 

tion  of  an  individual  cannot  be  disputed  ;  but  when  the  aentimeot, 
command,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  contains  nothing  to  confine  it 
necessarily/  to  the  person  of  any  par iiculitr  speaker,  the  delivery  of  it 
BkAjff  and  indeed  must,  if  vocal  music  in  parts  ia  to  exi&ty  be 
allownd  to  a  plonditj  of  individuals,  called  the  chorna.  I  will  now 
endeavour  to  aiatgn  the  peiaooa  of  the  glee* 

lit*  Smt-cftorHf  • 

Blow,  Warder,  blow  thy  sounding  hon. 
And  Ihy  banner  wave  on  high. 

For  the  Cliristiuns  have  fought  in  the  Holy  haad^ 
And  have  won  the  victor/* 

Sd.  Semi'chorus. 

Loud  the  Warder  blew  his  horn. 
And  the  banner  waved  on  high. 

Ist.  SeTni'»chorus9 
,  Let  (he  mass  be  sung. 
And  the  bells  be  mng. 
And  the  feast  eat  merrilj. 

2d.  Scmi'chorus* 
The  Warder  looked  from  hia  tower  on  higb^ 

As  far  as  he  could  sec : 

Warier. 

* 

I  see  a  bold  Knight,  ami  hy  his  rcd-ciuss^ 
He  oomcs  from  the  £asi  country. 

Then  loud  the  Warder  blew  his  horUt 
And  called  till  be  was  hoarse  s 

Warder, 

I  see  a  bold  Knight, 
And  on  his  shield  bright 
He  benrrth  a  flamlDg  cross* 
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2d  Semi'chorus. 

Then  down  the  Lord  of  the  Castle  catDe, 
The  red«cro68  Knight  to  meet ; 
And  when  the  red-cron  Knight  he  espied, 
Right  loving  be  did  him  greet. 

Lardofikt  CatUe* 

Thoa*rt  welcome  here,  dear  red-cross  Kni^lili 
For  thy  fame's  well  known  tome; 

And  the  mass  shall  be  sung", 

And  the  bells  shall  be  mug. 
And  we'U  Asast  right  merrUjr*  • 

Qh  I  am  cone  iiroai  the  Holj  Land, 
tniere  Saints  did  life  and  dies 
Behold  the  device  I  bear  on  mj  shield. 

The  red -cross  Kniglit  am  I ; 

And  we  have  lougiit  in  the  Holy  Land, 

And  have  won  the  victory. 

Lord  (uid  Chorus, 

Then  welcome  here,  dear  red-cnMs  Knight  s 
Come  lay  thy  armour  by ; 
And  for  the  good  tidings  thou  dost  bring 
We*ll  feast  ns  merrily. 

And  all  in  the  castle  shall  rejoice 
That  we've  won  the  victory. 
And  the  mass  shall  be  sung. 
And  the  bells  shall  be  rung, 
And  the  least  eat  menrily. 

1  must  allow,  that  to  make  the  glee  finish  properly  in  chorus,  I 
b&ve  been  obliged  to  alter  a  few  words  in  the  last  eight  lines. 

If  we  now  compare  the  words,  as  set  by  Gallcott,  with  theabovo 
distribution  ot  the  parts,  it  will  be  leen  in  how  very  few  instaaeea 
tbey  correspond.  In  the  glee  an  individual  begins,  **  Blow,  War- 
der,  blow  tby  sounding  bom  for  which  a  second  person  assigns  a 
very  inadequate  reason:  «  for  the  Christians  have  fought;''  till  at 
length,  joined  by  a  third,  tbcy  all  declare  in  chorus  the  place  and  the 
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result:  *^in  the  H0I7  land,  anci  hftfe  won  the  Tictotj."  It  is 
evident  that  the  compoier  could  have  nothing  hew  in  view  but  Id 
make  what  he  thoaght  the  beet  disposition  of  his  munoif  passages, 
without  any  regard  whatever  to  the  meaning  of  the  wotds.  There 
secins  indeed  almbst  a  studied  inattention  to  any  thing  of  the  sort. 
The  mere  nairative  parfs,  which  are  surely  the  more  proper  for  the 
chorus,  such  as  the  harder  blew  his  horn,''  that  "  he  looked  from  the 
lower  on  hi^'  that  $hc  Lor4  ih€  (Mk  ittcen^td  to  meeHie 
Kmghk^  are  given  as  soloij,  while  wtjr  jpweft  of  tl|e  Warder  aid 
the  Lord  of  the  Castle  (the  Knight  it  veiy  properly  permitted  to  tdl 
lile  own  story)  is  sung  in  choras. 

If  then  it  be  found,  that  there  is  no  composer  of  eminence,  who 
has  confined  himself  within  the  limits  contended  for,  will  it  not  be 
justly  concluded  that  either  from  tlie  paucity  of  poetical  productioo, 
or  from  some  otiier  cause,  the  object  at  which  I  aim  is  impossible  to 
be  attained,  and  that  to  attempt  it  is  to  puim  a  shadiyw,  at  the 
hazard  of  losing  the  anj»(ance?  With  eneli  a  maso  of  authority 
against  me»  I  should  be  presumptuous  indeed  wem  I  lo  dogmatise  on 
the  subject.   I  ninst,  however,  be  permiftod  to  say  fw  mfpelf,  tliat  1 
jicver  listen  to  music  in  which  there  is  this  departure  from  dramatic 
propriety,  without  feeling  my  satisfaction  greally  diminished.    It  is 
for  this  reason  (hat  I  have  never  been  able  to  reconcile  myself  to 
hannoniztd  akt*   The  pleasure  which  a  beautiful  combinatton  of  air 
and  harmony  is  caiculnted  to  aftbrd  is  lost  on  me,  when  1  pacetve 
that  sense  is  whoHy  sacrificed  to  sound.  Of  this  I  lately  experienced 
a  striking  proof  from  the  harmonized   Ron  of  ike  TMtey.**  From 
the  effect  prodoc«d  by  a  union  of  melody  and  harmony,  so  tlcganUy 
conceived  and  so  exquibilely  performed,  it  was  impossible  to  withhold 
adjniratioa ;  and  while  I  knew  nothing  of  the  words,  niy  satisfac- 
tion was  complete.    But  when  1  found  that  Miss  TaAVis,  and 
Mbssrs.  Knvvett,  VAVGUArc,  and  fiaLiiAair)  jointly  agreed  in 
the  same  determination  and  io  the  same  amerJUon :  ^  ^  (A#  Mo^e  of 
the  Valiej/  I  pictttre  mj  komiy*  J  could  not  he  iMastble  to  the  fh-. 
surdity.   My  concern^  however,  in  this  instance  was  not  extremely 
pun;;ent,  siuee  the  words  themseWes  are  too  urarly  allied  to  tJie 
true  uo  aieaniiig,"  to  excite  any  very  lively  iulercst  in  their  be-* 
half— their  best  possible  leconuncndaUoa  as  tlie  a|di»Je6(  of  a  Asr^i 

I  am  well  aware  that  ufwn  the  principle  for  which  I  OMtpad^  1/^ 
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irould  have  beea  impossible  to  empfoy  in  glees,  whose  Terj  essence 
seems  to  consist  in  tlie'ir  being  tkmd^  m  very  largt  proportion  of  th^ 
poetrj  which  has  been  selected  fiir  that  purpose.  From  the  success, 

however,  which  has  attended  the  observance  of  the  rule,  in  lliose 
instances  where  it  has  been  conipIitHi  with,  I  cnnnut  but  t'link  ihat 
were  the  subj<'ct  once  generally  at ti  ruled  to,  such  poclry  mi^hl  be 
iound  or  provided  as  would  allow  full  scope  to  the  genius  of  the 
composer,  without  compelling  him,  in  opposition  to  eVcrjr  dictate  of 
common  sensC)  to  declare  in  chorus  the  private  and  personal  emo- 
tions of  individual  Baling.  It  is  not  fen  inconsistency  of  the  same 
litnd,  when  that  which  from  its  general  nature  might  be  given  to  the 
cliorus  collectively,  is  coallncil  to  one  of  the  number,  though  perhaps 
It  it  were  only  for  the  take  of  disiiiiclLoni  this  siiould  Ijie  fur  the  mo^t 
part  avoided. 

I  cannoty  Sir,  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  giving  yon  a  short  ac- 
count  of  a  most  beautiful  and  impressive  glee  from  the  poetry  of 
Walter  Scott,  in  which  this  preservation  of  character  has  been 
attended  to.   It  Is  the  production  of  a  lady  whose  power  in  music  is 

well  known  ;  a  power  m  liicli,  \^  lic(licr  exemplificcl  by  her  perform- 
aiice  or  in  composition,  is  clearly  and  largely  derived  from  that 
principium  ct  Jons*  which,  according  to  HottACB|  b  the  true  and 
legitimate  source  of  aUcacoelleBOa* 

The  words  of  Scott  are  as  folloWf  which  I  shall  give  to  the  persons 
of  the  poem,  acoonK^g  to  the  ana^ment  observed  in  the  gloc 

CAorvf. 

O  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay, 
No  haughty  feat  of  arms  •  we  tell  5 
Soaia  the  note  and  sad  the  lay, 
That  aoom  the  lofely  fioaMI^. 

One  of  the  Chmtt* 

Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew, 
And  gentle  lady  deign  to  stay, 
Rest  thee  in  Castle  Ravensheucb, 

Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  today. 

'   ^  The  liberty  has  b<icu  tak&E  of  chaogiag  /  itttQi.9e. 
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RotaUBe, 

'Tis  not  because  Lord  Linde«aj^shcir> 
To  night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball  i 
But  that  my  lady  mother  thorc^ 
SUi  loneljr  in  hercaaUe  hall* 

One  of  ike  Ckmu. 

Lftit  ni^ht  the  gifted  seer  did  new, 
A  wet  ahrood  8ii«<hed  rmmd  lady 

Then  stay  ihee  Fair  in  Ravensheucli, 

^Vhy  crow  the  gloomy  firth  to  day? 

Posabelle. 

*Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride. 
And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  wdl^ 
But  that  my  aire  the  wioe  will  chide^ 
If  *tii  not  filled  by  Roeabelle. 

OV  Rodin  aTl  the  dreary  night, 

A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  irlcnm, 

*Twas  broader  than  tlie  watcli-fire  liglify 

And  redder  than  the  bright  moon-bcain  ; 

Blazed  battlement  and  turret  high. 

Blazed  every  roie>carTedImltrem  fair^ 

So  btill  they  blaze  when  fate  is  nigh 

The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Ckir. 

There  are  twenty  of  Rottin's  bardnt  bold, 

Lie  buried  wilhiri  that  proud  chapellc. 

Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold. 

But  the  sea  holds  lovely  RosabcUe. 

And  each  St.  Clair  was  buried  there, 

With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell. 

But  life  sea  caves  rang,  and  the  wild  winds  gfmg 

The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosabelle. 

Is  it  possible  to  attend  to  the  above  judicirms  selection  of  verses 
from  Scott's  l>eautiful  poem,  and  to  the  assigimu  nt  of  the  parts, 
without  anticifialiiig  the  horror  one  should  leel  at  finding  it  sot  in 
the  common  wny,  without  any  Mtention  to  penons  ot  dmmd^h^ 
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Callcott  has,  I  believe,  set  the  snme,  or  nearly  the  Mme  lelection, 
but  with  what  success  I  am  igtjoratil,  ns  I  am  not  acquainted  witli 
the  glee.  It  may  be  fairly  presumed,  that  in  melody  and  harmony 
he  must  be  at  least  eqtml ;  but  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  if  he  has 
been  rcgardkn  of  the  distinction  of  character,  hi^  c^tmpositio^i  as  a 
vhoIe^wiH,  by  eTery  unpiejudiced  person,  bo  thought  inferior,  and 
if  indeed  the  legiiinate  end  of  the  combined  arts  of  poetry  and  mnsis 
be  the  same  as  of  poetry  itself,— to  give  dellgbt^will  be  really  so.  • 

Having  already  made  lar/fe  demands  on  your  patience  and  paper, 
I  shall  not  enter  into  so  full  an  account  as  I  had  purposed  of 
tiioie  compositions  Tvhich  derive  so  great  beauty  from  not  violating 
the  propriety  for  which  I  have  been  contending.  They  will  be  found 
chiefly  amongst  those  where  the  poetry  employed  is  purely  d^rip* 
Uvo^  or^  if  of  a  moral  or  aentimental  cast,  is  general  in  its  application. 
An  instance  of  the  former  b  found  in  WsnsB't  c»q|Qtsile  gleei  of 
<^  Szcifllt/  from  the  momOdn^s  hfoWy^  and  <^  When  wUidt  bnaike  toft:* 
SrEVENs,  ia  "  Ye  spotted  snakes^*'  has  preserved  this  congruity  ;  and 
many  examples,  where  ttic  effects  of  sound  aie  considerably  aided 
by  the  poetry,  might  be  adduced. 

i  cannot  conclude  without  mentioning  one  glee  of  singnlnr  excel- 
lence, and  which  certainly  derives  much  of  its  power  to  charm  from 
its  strict  observance  df  dramatic  propriety.  I  allude  to  Db.C noTou's . 
beantifnl  molett of  Methnih  I  hearihe  fitUcdeaOtd dtoir.'*  When* 
ever  I  have  heard  this  exquisite  performance,  I  have  imagined  in 
Bartleman  the  rapt  Pt\')5frosa  ot  MiLTox,  listening  with  delight 
to  the  holy  sounds  which  arrest  his  ear,  and  in  this  illusion  I  have 
found  my  own  pleasure  greatly  eniianccd. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  convenience  which  some  times  attends  the  ose 
of  a  tignatttre,  I  should  gladly  spare  myself  the  troublo  of  seeking 
one.  A  neutral  name,'*  so  otfonsive  to  Ma-.  Sbandt,  ia  my  ambi- 
tion; but  I  am  unable  to  satisfy  it— unless,  happily,  that  whicb 
follows  sbottlil  be  thought  to  deserve  that  character. 

PHILOPEEPON. 
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oommenced  oor  records  of  the  permanent  sources  ofamnseinenty 
from  wheiiee  iow  the  tfontinnal  knowledge  of  ell  thet  is  etteblished 
as  nell  it  whet  is  lionrlj  uifreftiiig  fn  the  theory  or  practice  of  dq- 
fticel  ideneei  by  the  history  of  the  AsrtiBKt  Cokob»t»  which|  firm 
all  the  dieuniileBees  that  entitle  such  an  institotion  to  preeedfocy 
and  respect^from  the  Royal  Patronnge  it  enjoys — ffom  the  rank  of 
the  Directors,  the  splendor  of  the  namcii  on  the  subscription  list,  and 
from  its  emuieoee  as  a  performance,  must  so  long  as  it  remains,  secure 
the  first  place  and  the  highest  regard,  whene?eff  it  comes  to  be  men* 
tioned  at  alL  We  stepped  a  little  out  of  the  order  of  time  in  ear 
notice  ef  the  Pbii»baeiiovic»  and  we  did  so»  bccaase  we  wtsh^  la 
exhibit  at  as  eaily  a  stage  of  onr  pnblication  as  we  could,  the  Tarlety 
and  scope  of  professional  eminence  in  En^lnnd,  the  derotion  of  pro- 
fessors to  the  objects  of  their  art,  and  the  dcterniinalion  (Ik  •>  manifest 
to  stimulate  genius,  and  carry  effort  in  every  department  to  the  nearest 
possible  approximation  to  perfection.  We  now  come  to  The  Vocal 
CoirCBETS,  which  we  introdnce  by  tlib  slight  piefaee,  that  we  may 
ahew  our  course  has  not  been  adopted  with  any  view  to  imply  a  pre- 
fbtetice  or  any  imaginary  superiority.  It  would  be  an  inridipus  fasi: 
indeed  to  ende&Tonr  to  graduate,  to  divide^  and  ellot  the  qvanlMtm  * 
tnerrtit  of  establishments,  "^hich  in  their  several  attributes  lay  jnst 
claim  to  all  the  praise,  supixirt,  and  rcmtinrration  that  it  is  io  the 
power  of  the  highest  ranks  of  Enirlish  society  lo  bestow. 

The  destruction  of  the  the  Opera  Hotrse  by  fire,  was  the  origin 
of  the  VocAlf  CovcBRTs.  That  calamity  happened  in  the  year  1791^ 
and  the  PAirraaoK,  in  Oxford^treeti  was  opened  ibr  the  reception 
and  perfonnance  of  the  company  from  the  King*s  theatre.  The  late 
lia.  HAEaisoir  (whose  memory  as  a  singer  will  last  so  long  as  the 
remembrance  of  the  most  chaste,  polished,  and  beautiful  execution 
shall  continue  to  be  honoured  among  musiciuns,)  and  Mn.  Knttett, 
now  organibt  of  the  King's  chapt'l,  issued  proposals  for  a  series  of  sub- 
scription coDcertSy  and  tiie  list  filled  in  a  very  few  days.*  The  con* 

•  The  success  of  tlwss  concerts  is  to  be  estimated  in  conjunction  wifli  the^ 
iDstitations  which  wera  en  foot  at  the  tune  of  thoir  first  Gommeacement,  and 
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ceits  were  held  at  Willis's  Rooms,  King  street,  St.  James,  and  wer^ 
commenced  in  Ft  l)ruary,  So  justly  were*  their  merits  appreciated,  ai»<l 
lafihionabie  did  (bey  beconiey  tliata  feoond  lerjesi  not  less  fully  attend* 
edytook  placd  during  the  sane  acuon.  Tbcie  performanoet,  bowser, 
exhibit  but  the  imperfect  itate  of  their  after^xlitence.  Th^  were 
then  almmt  in  strict  accordance  with  their  title,  namely,  entirely  vo- 
cal, for  neither  overture  nor  concerto  was  played,  and  the  whole  in« 
struracntnl  band       limited  to  two  violins,  a  tenor,  and  ^  violoncella, 
witli  a  pianoforte  for  the  iiccompauiment  of  songs  and  glees.  Ma^ 
and  Mhs,  Harrison,  and  >^r.  Baiitlcuan  weretbe  solo  singers* 
and  the  rpst  of  the  entertainmenti  .CQnyisted  <^ gleea  ai^d  occasipnallj^ 
a  fym  patches  tnng  by  the  most  jpeldiraM  English  Tocaliati  of  tbft 
day.  In  the  list  Ixsi^e  thefo  n^qre  mentioned,  we  find  jlhe  names  of 
of  Mr*  KirrTBTT&  Soifs,  Mfissat.  Salb,  Hi^rDLe,  Goas,  Raif- 
NOLOSON,  R  CpoKE,  Danby,  Webbe,  r^nd  others   Ma.  Knyvett 
presided  at  the  piano  forte.    Tlie  subscription  was  three  j^nineaa  for 
eight  concerts.    This  species  of  entertainment  contini^ed  in  fashipn 
for  tvo  succeeding  years,  with  little  alteratipii  firom  the  originAjl 
plan.    Several  additipns  had  indeed  lieen  {Bfdjs  to  the  band,  aa^ 
apme  pther  lolo  sipgen  engage4  during  the  two  last  leasoni.-^  [ 
But  the  snbscHption  fell  oif^  and  the  concert  ttrmtnaled.  It 
probably  wanted  that  stren^b  and  stability  that  are  only  to  be  im- 
parted by  a  vigorous  application  of  such  novelties  as  the  change 
of  the  appetite  of  the  public  requires,  ami  such  as  are  only  discovera- 
ble bv  the  long- practiced  eye  of  expericncei  and  the  ardour  of  in* 
vcn^ion.   Thty  m^Iio  have  conc*ern  in  the  management  of  pnblic 
ampsements  should  never  lose  tight  of  the  fact,  that  it  ia  their  part  to 
augment;  to  stirauiale,  aiidtii  n^plj  thecontiiiiial  succession  of  hui^^ 

m  ith  thone  wkich  hare  since  ?tflrtf-<l  into  \\k  and  gone  to  almost  immediate  4e> 
cay.  Such  a  comparison  will  prove  the  value  uiid  solitlity  of  the  materials 
whkhconiposeTiiE  VOCAL  coNcr,KTs.  In  179^  the  papressioNAL  coNCEars 
benBO.  'lliare  was  ia  the  same  year  an  caieiMllBMiit  of  'miMic  and  dandog  ad- 
vertised  at  the  Haneter  Square  leons,  whMSeMWoii  also  fitahHthfd  his 


i?erti,  at  which  Haydn  anti  Mara  wet*  engapd  to  compose  and  dog.  Iii 
1801  Salomon  opened  a  subscription  for  three  and  for  two  concerts,  in  1808 
six  pedornuuices  on  a  grand  scale  were  given  at  Wilus's  rooms,  under  the  title 
of  Messas.  BaAiiAM,  Nalbi,  and  Mas.  Pi^^linoton'!  coaoerts.   These  con- 


WiLMs*^  rooms,  in  coDjmiOion  with  Mr.  VAvaaAji,  in  1803  they  Kwefer 

re-uiutcd.  3  •  8  "       •  : 
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gf^r  and  thir&t  ajid  saiiet^^  which  are  so  observable  ia  tbe  public  cob« 
stitution,  and  generally  speaking,  it  is  their  if  iofiieaae  of  appe* 
lite  doth  not  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on. 

A  long  interval  of  silenoe  ensoed*  Till  tlpe  year  1801  the  vocal 
concerts  were  never  revived.  Dufing  this  period  we  perceive  by  a 
refetence  to  the  history  of  the  Antient  CoNCLax,  that  the  fondness 
for  this  species  of  musical  excellence  had  been  widely  difiuscd.  The 
numbers  of  the  sub^c  i  si)  to  that  cstablisliment  were  exicncted  lo 
nearly  double  (tic  auiouiit  of  1795,  and  indeed  the  progress  of  muMcal 
science  had  been  much  accelerated  in  the  intervening  jears. 

Tu  B  VocA  L  Concerts  will  derive  honour  and  reflect  bonooTt ftoia 
facing  considered  as  ascion  from  the  CoHCBaT  ofAhtibht  BIgsiCi 
whtcfay  in  trnthi  as  they  are  now  established,  we  regard  them  to  be 
The  AWTIENT  Concert  had  cnjoyeil  the  largest  and  the  lo(\icst 
popularity,  il  audi  a  term  bt»  applicable  to  pauoiiage  so  distinii^iii  Iial, 
but  its  plan  may  be  though!  somewhat  exclusive.  The  sub&criplioit 
cuuld  be  scarcely  dcciued  open  to  the  whole  public,  or  even  to  Utc 
whole  world  of  affluence.  The  rule  also  whicli  circumscribed  the 
nature  of  the  music  lo  be  performed)  could  not  fail  to  give  birth  tea 
desire  for  some  concert  of  similar  excellence,  which  might  be  acces-. 
sihle  to  living  and  rising  composers,  and  which  mij^htnflTord  dneand 
nrressar  V  tMiroiirac[enient  to  contemporary  genitjs.  Tiiese  viijws  ofthe 
subject  were  probably  among  the  suggestions  which  Ictl  lliose  wli  o  j^Un- 
ncd  the  renewal  of  the  vocal  concerts  to  believe,  that  tiiey  \^ouU\  meet 
a  large  and  generous  support  from  the  public^  be  at  once  a  profitable 
speculation  to  Ihemsclves^  a  beneficial  sonrce  of  enter  prize  and  en- 
gagement to  the  profession  generalljf,  and  Iprm  a  most  useful^  agree- 
able, and  elc^nt  resort  for  the  amateurs  of  music,  tthe  reason  ofthe 
case  and  the  demonstration  we  derive  from  the  after  arrangements  ef 
TheVoca  L  Co  vcKaxs  combine  to  induce  us  to  attribute  such  geiic* 
roiis  and  enlarged  views  of  the  subject  to  thoi,e  who  originated  these 
fashionable  amusements,  while  the  liberal  patronage  the  child  of  their 
creation  has  met,  and  the  commendation  it  univcsiiaUy  inheiits  from, 
persons  of  oondition,  affluoice,  and  tasfe,  am  attthority  the  mo»t 
grateful  both  for  themselves  and  for  their  historian. 

In  the  year  1801  the  concerts  wore  veoommonoed,  undtffiha  diflBO^ 
tionot  iMn.  Harrison,  Mr.  W.  Knyvett,  Mr.  Bartlbwav, and 
Mr.  Greatorkx,  with  a  cou!»iderabIc  baud,  led  by  Mr.  I  ,  Cra-. 
M£R.  and  with,  a  uuiucious  chorus.   The  principal  singers  were. 
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Pakke;  Mb.  HAR9|toic,  Mk*  W.  Knytbtt,  Mr.G.  KirrTHVP, 

and  M|i.  BAaTLEMAjf.  The  following  _year  {lbQ2)  Mrs.  IIaak)- 
SON  quitted  public  life,  ^fler  having  been  the  first  siniarcr  at  ilyetif 
fpncerU  froo^  their  earliest  iostitutioiii  as  well  as  first  English  singf^ 
aith^  (Concert  of  i^oUf^n^  mmc  for  several  years.  Her  voice  was  full 
Kpd  |i|pia4i»^  cprifpt.       b^r  style  of  $ii^mg«biiiilt  «rf 

iiD{lifi|lTyi.  SHf  |«|iied  ii^t^  prifAfe  Ul^  with  Im  ppwm  «fdi«Mr 
niched,  and  ^er  ^h^noler  wispotte4*  Ia  ilm  fiill^wiiig  jr«wr  Mftib 
BiLr.iNOToN  became  tbe  principal  femate  Binger,  tbe  attraetum  9i 
her  name  was  such,  that  the  subscription ,  although  raised  to  four 
guineas  4n(]  a  Jialf  for  QUie  cv^ni|igs,  closed  some  days  before 
coaccrts  comn^c^ipedy  aad  the  ^Uabii^luni^t  ep^tinued  to  HmutIsIi 

liiidto  yicimp  ^  fVSW^i^y  ^'Of  msoni.  A  Ibv  ytnm  afl«v 
Hb.  Wmcmi.  a^oopticl  tlio  |M»t  Mer,  on  tha  nmgmtimn 
of  Me*  F.  G^fiiBK,  and  ^ntlnnad  tf  occupy  ti^t  ilitioii  aoftil^ 
the  close  of  ^  last  ti»|«Qn,  when  Ma.  CaAifia  vepimad  likfitaalioii: 

in  the  orchestra.    In  1814  the  concert  was  removed  to  tbe  inagni-> 
ficent  roQta^  in  Hanover-square,  considered  to  be  tbe  finest  for  sound 
in  London.    In  the  year  ISIO  Mm,  Billington  retired  from  the • 
es^ccise  of  her  profbisioa,  aad  was;  succeeded  bj  Madame  Cata«i 
Lanii  wlip  cqatlaoi^  ber  serviceatf^.UMie  c^suferia  till  sbf^  Wft.  Um- 
kingdoim  nhm  il^e  «abiai|ilian      Miain  iai««d  to  liva  gaiofna*  • 
— Ilia  daatb  of  Mju  HaaaupVi  ia.  181S^  Uia  ooomts  aama.- 
under  the  management  of  Uassaf .  BAa,TLaiiA]r,  €•  and  W.  Kitt^" 
YBTT,  and  Urbatorbs,  who  strengthened  (heir  orchesitra  by  en^  « 
gaging  Mft.  Braham,  Mr.  and  Miis.  Vaugija*',  Mr.  Bellamy^ 
and  other  able  professors.   The  year  foUowing,  Sionor  Trambz^  , 
ZANi  was  ^ifkd  to  their  vqcal  strength.  BaAHAM  retiredw  « 

^lH  Pj«E^ia  and  Haa«  Biakchi  Laqj.  wavp  fiivovrita  perfamefa  . 
fK  aevml  jetis*  Ma^.  Amue,  Bf  nt.  MofrnTAiiri  and  Mm  Mati- 
TiiiM  wcMt  ainn  ncoasioaally  engaged.  la  the  tail  year  Madaxb  - 
FoDOE  and  Siohoea  Cobei  assisted. 

These  engaj^menfs  ^ill  afford  adequate  proof  of  the  liberal  desiga 
and  spirited  conduct  of  the  proprietors  who  have  bwn  always  anxious 
to  combine  sound  learning  with  modern  improvement,  and  to  give*  • 
tbe  fairest  scope  to  what  just  taste  rather  ooaiideia  to  be  the  fasbian*  ' 
able  than  the  lasting  additions  to  aclenoe  and  ezecntion,  thus  shew* 
iii^  a  dtte  defeffenoe  to  public  opinion^  and  alipuvfiur  moiR. toevcry*-  . 
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.  MVt  oftaleat  Tlie  fitiiieipal  vocsl  perfemMm  Imve  been  Bff Ai.  Sal* 
jtow,  Mm  Tbatm,  and  Mitt  StEFiiBiti ;  If m tt .  TAfroRAF,  W. 

Knyvett,  Hawbs,  And  Bell  am  v,  with  the  occ;»bioual  a&sistance  of 
Madamf.  }>elt^ochi,  Signohs  Btgrez  and  Ambrogetti,  of  the 
Kiug'ii  Theatre.  It  h  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Baetleman 
kas  been  iinavotdabljr  absent  the  whole  season,  owing  to  severe  inclif* 
yofiiioB.  Great  liopet  ate  entertained  thai  lie  will  be  able  to  resume 
liie  sHnation  in  tbe  orclieitra  next  year*  Tbia  iniUtiftioo  liaa  a 
wider  ranfe'  for  exertion  titan  any  other.  Heie  the  anldirae  cho-* 
nuaet  frit  Haudbl,  HArnif,  Dr.  CnoTCB,  and  other  ^reat  maAten, 
mny  be  heard  in  the  highest  j}erfcctior>,  togetfier  with  the  modern 
«yniphoMjeg  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  &c.  &c.  and  a  se- 
lection oi  giceii  by  the  be&i  composers  of  the  £ogIisb  school,  given 
Willi  the  utmost  parity,  accnracy,  andappropriate  expression.  The 
anmbrr  of  snbscrihers  (tboo^  not  equal  to  some  finrmer  seasons)  ap- 
penn  from  the  printed  list  Ibr  the  present  year  to  be  inclodiqg 
fife  members  of  the  royal  ftmily*  and  many  personages  of  high  tank 
and  fashion. 

In  order  to  convey  tlie  most  complete  notion  we  can  of  the  nature 
of  the  institution,  and  of  its  range,  power,  and  excellence  as  a  band, 
(of  the  precision,  delicacy,  force,  and  beauty  of  the  performance,  no 
idea  can  be  obtained  bat  by  bearing  it)  we  shall  subjoin  a  list  of  iho 
prineipal  performers,  vocal  and  Instmmental ;  lemarking  simply 
tlmt  the  orchestra  contains  in  the  whole  nearly  one  hundred  persons. 
We  shall  add  also  two  of  the  selections— the  first  and  last  of  the  sea* 
son.  And  here  we  must  observe,  that  wc  think  these  concerts  area 
little  1<M»  inucli  the  echo  of  the  antien  t  music  Wc  know  the  ex- 
treme (iilhculty  of  making  various,  yet  equally  ^ood  selections — wc 
are  fnlly  apprized  of  the  necessity  not  to  call  it  the  preference  of 
singers  for  repetition*  But  n  comparison  of  tbe  books  of  the  two 
concerts  impel  us  to  conceite,  that  the  general  Intercsti  of  the  science* 
would  be  advanced  by  a  wider  doTuUion.*  More  excellent  the 

*  The  reluctance  in  public  siugers  to  diversify  the  songs,  duets,  and  glc^s, 
b  or  oagbt  to  be  a  sonroe  of  eoonplaiiit  throughout  all  the  oonoert  roomt  of  the 
metropolis.   It  is  really  astonishing  to  observe  how  tniall  a  latitude  great  per- 

forrnrr*5  ^"rrii  to  covrt.    Sir.vCR  AMHROcr:TT?         ^'wcu  "  Non  piu  Andrai'^ 
'■^ CtapeUtni  Capellijni^*^    Set  morelU,  :jnH  hi*;  iHi  rrtions  to  the  orchestra,  r.r.o  or 
other  at  every  concert  and  every  oratorio  in  wUich  he  has  assisted.  ^^CVow^^ 
perefte,"    La  d  damn,''  and     Quel  occhieito^**  with  Maaaiib  Bbxlocji:,  , 
some^odier  female,  are  alfliost  the  ivm  olhh  duets.  We  Inetance  these  sl;.gt;8,  be- 
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lekcAiooi  oumoC  bfl^  more  miou  tbey  migbt,  ami  wt  submit  to  tlie 
pvoprkkon  tlmt  thoe  m  both  onentui4  qualities.  We  pemive, 
that  in  the  lait  eight  oonoerts,  about  ooe  bancled  and  fifi j  diflerent 
pwees  hare  been  ^ifen-— the  works  of  about  fifty  di'icrent  com|>oser.s. 
We  adduce  this  account  to  prove  that  extmordinary  efforts  are  used. 
But  nevertheless  it  is  a  question  which  we  think  the  proprictora 
irould  do  well  to  examioe,  viz.  whether  their  list  of  subscribe  would 
not  be  •welled  bja  more  cooitaut  depart uip  from  tbeaetectioiMiif  the 
AVTiKHT  ooiroBaT.  To  nagm  and  pbi/ei%eo  petli^ctly  oonfenaat 
in  their  aft»  variety  implies  little  addttiooal  hibmir.  Orooadnctom  so 
skilful  and  so  emditei  research  must  be  the  dall/  habit.  But  to 
the  public  and  to  science  the  advantage  would  be  incalculable*,  since 
the  more  complete  the  participation  of  knowled^,  the  more  just  will 
be  the  conclusions  of  taste,  and  at  present  it  is  admitted,  the  Kn^iib 
are  duposed  to  national.  The  proprietors  and  the  public  buwoim 
will  both  pevoeive  thfit  we  iadiae  raUmr  to  pamper  apfatHe^'in  oar  * 
ardent  sieai.to  serve  and  pmmoto  the  caoieof  ioieiioM^  nimtaiftpf 
to  anjr  Mlif  of  want  or  pcivatioa. 


TOCAL  PERFORMERS. 

Madame  GEOKGI  BErJ^OCttl, 
And  Mm.  SAIiMON, 
Mitt  TRAVIS, 

(By  peimisiioii  of  the  Rojal  and  NoUe  Dliactors  of  the  An« 

tient  Music.) 
Miss  WILLIAMS, 
And  Miss  STEPHENS  J 
Mrs.  SiiEFLiT,  Mitt  S.  Tratis,  Miss  C.  TaATis,  Mra.  Wtmb, 
MimHEWTHOSiia,  Mrs.  Btbrs,  Mis8ELLioTTydbG;terte» 

Mr.  VAUGHAN, 

•      •  • 

esme  thej  m%ht  haro  been  eipeetod  ts  IMsh  sosMthing  new.  Oar  English 
Tocsliib  OS  eafrooi  year  to  jrear  with  the  taine  round.   Uomnoitlbis  meihed 

of  proceeding,  accoont  for  the  heaviness  and  the  sameness  of  wlllch  evea  ema* 
teurs,  after  snm^^  years,  are  always  heard  to  romplnin  ?  It  happened  to  our- 
selm  to  hear  this  season,  three  eminent  bass  singers  give  "  Non  pit/  nn^rtrf" 
at  three  successire  concerts^  on  three  succe^sire  eteoingi;  and  at  two  we 
heard  QfidceMUo  in  the  same  weeV.  They  were  inenoored.  «  Quel 
•cMMfe**  became  any  thhig  but  ^cMble.  Eiperience,  therelbre,  ptonpts 
us  to  icply  to  this  question  so  hoportsnt  to  nnnsfni-->PruAsiHii  eif , 
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Umn.  C.  «nd  W.  •NYVKTr, 

Mr.  BELLAMT, 
Mr.  HAWKS'. 

Messrs.  Hammond,  Horncastle,  Harris,  Walker,  Odweli., 
■  Watts,  Watsoi*,  Grii^piths,  Taylor,  Tett,  MirHoajiB^ 
Fuhkk,  TcTt,  jtro.  Micha«lm6M)  T.  Elliott,  Wil* 
-  SON)  Claukk^  Dibble,  KshobIck,  NoyellO^ 

FAAiOir^ 
And  Mr*  BARTLEUAMf. 

mSTRUMEKTAL  PERPORBIBRS* 

Leader  of  tJie  Band,  Mr.  F.  Cnv^'m^R, 
Priwipal  Secoud,  Mr*  W.  Ga  i  Ef  BAOA* 
TIOLIN8.  TEifORii.       Mr.  Bojoe  horx?. 

Ifr.  Wagitef     Mr.  R.  Ashhy    Mr.  Addison      Mcsr.  PHridtt 
Mr.  Moil        Mr.Mitiit       liir.Pk«eh«r  lAiidoiii* 
Mr.  Ifeland      Mr.  Goodban        nmdfw  M#.Holiii€i 
Mr*  Mnhon        TiOLOMCRi:.i.ot*    Mr.  Ashe  Mr.  Tolly 

Mr.  Rawlings     Mr.  Lindley       Mr.  Birch  trumpets. 
Mr.  Taylor        Mr.  C.  Ashley  oboes.        Mr.  Hyde 

Mr.  T.  Leffler     Mr.  C.  Lindley    Mr.  Griesbacli   Mr.  Hyde,  jun* 
Mr.  Collard       Mr.R.Liiidk^,  Mr.  bkvp  trombone. 
Mr.  Nicks  jan.  OLAfttiTBTf.      Mr.  MtriotU 

tfnSiiiMNi^      MtfiivBBUiis.    Mr.WllkiiMi  ^Mtsaviit: 
Mr.  Jotlj         Mr.  DregoBsUi  Bifr.  Mahon       Mr.  Jenkinioii 

Grand  Piano  Forte  *•   Mf,  C.  Kktvett. 

Organ  and  Conductor  Mr.  Ga£Axuaex. 

«  •  — ,^  ^  -^-^ 

FUiDA  Y,  ikA  5ih  of  MARCH ^ 

ACT  1. 

Tub  Sixth  Gbabo  Cobcbbto,  and  Musbtte  •  HaiM* 

Seabbtioii  fram  *^  TIm  Rbootbis.''  *•  • « •  •  ^r.-Mnmi^ 

Kong,  Madame  Bellocui,  "  Di  piaccr  mi  balza  ilcor"  • .  HcssirM 

Scstcit  and  Cfrorus,  «  This  is  (he  day."  Dr^Cnfi^ 

Song^,  Mr«.  Sat.mot^,  "  My  lodging,''  &c.  >vi(h  Variations. 
Andante  &  Variations  Ibr  the  Piano  FortCi  Mr.  Crambbi^ 

wicli  OccMM  Aceoai|^iaieit<^  • «  ..*•••««•  Cfimr. 
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Diietto,MadaiDcBELLocHi&5^iV.  Ceg  r  f.z,  ^^Fieroinoontro.*'  Pos$mL 
Selectioii  from  the  Oratorio  of    Ths  Creation,'*  «•••,,  Hajfdm* 

ACT  2* 

Overture,  Afarcb,  and  Chorus  • « •  (idammeo*)  •  •  •  •  Motmi. 

Cautata,Mr.  Vaughan,"  Alexis;" Violoncello obYigfito  Dr.  Pejyust h. 
Glee,  (MS.)  "  If  o'er  the  cruel  tyrant  Love.'*  .  .  Ante  and  GraUoax* 
Scena,  Signer  Begrez,  "  Oliiint^  comincin  ahi  lasso.*'  .... 
Quartetto  and  Chorus,    The  hist  words  of  the  Redeemer/*  Haydn. 

Son^,  Mrs.  SALMoir»«*  Uoa  voce  pocofa.**  •  •  Ramm* 

Grand  Chorus,    Halldiijah/'  (Mtnlah.)  HmM. 


FBIDA  Y,  the  Mk  of  APRIL,  ISIS. 

ACT  I* 

Overture  and  Chorus,  "  O  come  l»H  us  sing."  .  -  fAnthtm)  ,  .  HandeU 
Terzetto,  Mrs.  Salmon,  Mr.  VAUGUAK,iuid  Mi.Bellamy, 

Che  Yi  par."  *  SartL 

SoDg,  Miss  Tbatis,  <^  O  Sleep  1"  accompanied  on  the  organ 

by  Mr.  Grbatobbx  ^   •  HmM. 

Canzonetta^  Mbs  STepHENS,  Vino  vecchio,*'  and  Chorus  Naimim* 
Aria,  Si^nor  Axbrog&tti,  ^*  Capellini,  Capelloni.**  •  •  FhrofotmH* 

Concerto,  Harp,  Miss  E.  Fontaine   N.C.  Bochsa, 

Echo  Glee,  "  Daiij^hlcr  swcrt  of  Voice  and  Air."  H  Me. 

Song,  Mrs.  Salmon,     Gratias  animus ;"  Clarinet  obligato, 

Mr.  ViiLiM AN  «  •  Guf^dmL 

Grand  Chorus,   Great  is  Jehovah.  MmteUo  attd  GretOorex* 

ACT  2. 

Gband  Otbetqbb  (Zaubtr/loiie.)  «««••••«•  JMintmi, 

Song,  Mr.  VAtlOHAif ,     In  life's  gay  scenes.'*  Dr.  Calkott. 

Glee,  for  Four  Voices,  **  My  ladilie  is  gone  far  awnj-."  H\  KnyxcU. 
Song,  Mrs.  Salmo;*,  "  Giiardami  nn  poto."  •••••«••••  Marlitti* 
iiecit.  acc.  Mr.  W.  Knvvett,   Jeliorah,  ^ 

crown'd."  >  •  •  (Etthtr.)  •  •  HtmdeL 

Chorum,    Wo  comes,  he  comes.'*  J 
Caatftta,-  Miss  Stbfrems,  ^  From  rosy  boweia.**  Ptureli* 
Duetto,  Mrs.  Salmom  ami  Signor  Ambrogetti, 

Cnidel,  perch^.**  •  •  MoMortm 

Sung,  Mr.  Bklla my,  *'  Ifcjoice, O  Judah."  >  (Judas  Maccaba:us,} 
Grand  Chorus,  HuUclujah !  Amen."      S  ••••  HandeU 
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MR.  GREATOUEX. 
Hating  made  ao  Impartiiil  record  of  tbe  Concerts  of  Antirkt 

MtrilO  and  The  Vocal  Coitcerts,  over  the  performance  of  which 
tbe  gentleman  wlio^c  name  stands  at  llic  top  of  this  page  has  long 
presided,  a  memoir  ot  Iiis  imisic  al  life  should  seem  to  arise  out  of 
their  history.  But  far  above  tliis  inducement  stands  the  private 
worth  and  general  celebrity  of  Mr.  Greatorex.  We  are  alwajfi 
most  happy  to  acknowledge  these  coi^joiai  claims  in  public  characters, 
lo  no  one  are  they  more  completely  united.  We  profess  OQ\jr  1e 
give  a  musical  Biog^raphy,  and  in  so  doing,  we  fulfil  our  original  oon« 
tract,  by  making  miisicifins  known  to  each  other,  their  course  of  stud/y 
standing  and  <u({iiireuicnfs. 

Mr.  Thomas  (itihAioiiEx  is  a  native  of  Deibjsbue,  anil,  mp 
believe  uas  born  iu  the  same  parish  as  the  late  Mr.  Harrison, 
with  whom  he  was  in  habits  of  tiic  strictest  friend.Nliip  and  regard 
from  very  early  life,  till  the  hoar  of  Ma.  U.*s  early  death.  He 
came  to  London  in  the  year  1772,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Bi* 
Cooke,*  organist  and  master  of  the  boys  of  Westminster  Abbeji 
uiuler  uliose  excellent  tuition  the  following  emii»ent  professors  (m 
well  as  niaii^  others)  Were  educated  ;  vi',.  Sir  William  Parbonj, 
Mh.  Ckosdill,  Mil.  Kny  VETT,  Mr.  Bartlemax,  Mr.  M.  Hock, 
Mr.  Spoffobth,  &c.  &c.    In  the  years  1774,  1775,  and  1776^ 
Mr*  Grcatorbx  attended  the  oratorios,  which  the  late  Lett) 
Sandwicb  gave  during  Christmas,  at  Hinchingbrook,  and  there  be 
derived  the  greatest  advantage,  not  only  from  hearing  Handbi<*s 
music  executed  with  a  precision  and  effect  till  then  unknown,  bat 
also  from  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  Mr.  Bates,  wbo 
conducted  those  ^n'rforiiiances. — Tlic  science  of  Mr.  Batt.?  is  wcH 
known,  and  his  exertions  to  bring  forward  the  commciuotattun  of 
Handel,  at  Westminster  Abbey,  vvil!  form  a  lasting  monument  of 
his  devotion  to  tbe  works  of  that  pride  of  English  musicians* 

*  We  have  we  find  been  led  bto  an  error  with  respect  to  Mr*  Baana* 
man's  master  and  placr  of  education. — Pag^  2125,  V<^  1«  Mr.  B.  was,  ^ 
■re  since  informed,  a  pupil  of  Da.  Coo&s*s. 
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Perhaps  no  nan  can  be  aaid  to  have  promoted  the  cause  of  moaic 
to  essentiall/  as  this  gentleman,  certainly  no  amateur.  His  skill  as 
a  conductor,  nurtured  and  con6rmed  by  the  longest  and  most 

universal  experience,  was  consummated  in  the  perfbrmnnces  at  the 
Abbey.    The  opiJoiUinity  Mr.  Cj'hcatorex  thus  cujojcd  of  an 
iuliiuafc  understanding  ot  Mii.  Batks":*  liieory  and  practicte,  could 
not  fail  to  be  beneticial  to  the  highest  possible  degree  in  turning  the 
taste  and  directing  tlie  enquiries  and  intelligence  of  the  young 
musician.   Ma.  G.  has  given  tlie  strongest  proofs  that  the  friend- 
ship  of  Mr,  Bates  was  not  extended  to  him  in  vain.  At  the  estat 
blishmentof  the  A iiticnt  Concert  in  1776,  Mb.  Gsbatoeex  assisted 
in  the  chorusses,  and  continued  a  performer  there  till  he  was  advised 
to  try  a  iioitlicm  uir  for  the  re-c^tab!ishment  of  his  iicalth,  and  he 
accepted  IIm'  si(ualion  of  orii^'aii i^L  of  the  cath^i'dral  of  Carllhle,  in 
1780.    Here,  tiiougU  the  emulumcnts  were  small,  the  writer  of  this 
sketch  lias  heard  him  say,  he  passed  some  of  the  happiest  days  of 
his  life.   He  spent  two  eveoii^s  of  eadi  week  in  a  select  society,  in 
which  were  included  Da.  Pnaor,  late  Bishop  of  Droiiiorey  (then 
Dean  of  Carlble),  Da.  Charles  Law,  late  Bishop  of  £lphin,  and 
Mr.   yVRCHDEAcoN  Palev.    Tfie  continual  admission  of  Me. 
GuEATORKX  to  biMf  a  part  in  the  conversations  of  sucii  uitta,  is  a 
powerful  (eMimony  of  his  rank  in  intellect. 

In  1781  Mr.  Grkatorex  resigned  his  situation  at  Carlisle,  and 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  studied  vocal  music,  and  recctvied  lottractiiNtt 
in  singing  from  Siairoa  Santarblu,  (the  most  celebrated  sthgingi 
master  of  his  time,)  at  Uome,  for  the  space  of  tw«  yenrs,*  He  4IS9 

*  This  fact  of  Mr.  (treatorex's  luviug  iitudied  la  luiy  gives  powerful  cor« 
roboratioQ  to  the  belief  we  have  long  entcrttined,  that  ao  English  school  of 

^ging  may  lie  established,  in  which  may  be  united  all  the  excellence  and  sn» 
periority  in  the  fonnation  of  tone  which  the  Italians  undoubtedly  posses,  with 
the  eon*;ritnriits  of  genuine  English  e\pres«5ion.  In  inany  of  our  essays  we  hare 
remarked  upun  the  national  ditfercnces  in  this  grand  essential)  and  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  shew  their  effects.  It  is  morally  impossible  that  these  dilTercnces 
should  ever  be  melted  away,  or  that  the  expression  of  EnglislMiien  and  Italius 
should  be  so  modified  as  to  amalgamate  the  mutual  national  predI!ec(ioni>  into 
one  stvlc  The  sup|)osition  that  <uch  a  riii\turi  is  practicable  has  ruined  most 
of  our  nntive  singers.  Wc  have  h'-nrd  *onu  pui)lic  ufid  '^ome  privaTp  j^upHs  of 
Mr.  Gulatoucx'm,  and  it  appears  lu  us  tiiat  he  has  adopted  liic  principle  for 
which  we  coDtead  with  as  oear  an  approach  to  success  as  any  other  English 
master*  Still  we  thiak  more  might  be  done  with  re^tpect  to  the  ameUonMion  • 
of  tone  ;  as  we  have  remarked  in  our  memoir  of  Miss  Travik,  the  scholar  of  • 
Mr.  G.  now  before  the  public  We  however  can  buladout  that  the  uniformity  . 
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ilR.  GREATOREX. 


inn<1e  a  considemble  stay  at  Naples^  Flofence*  and  Venice ;  and 
visitedy  on  his  rftnrn,  Boloi^na,  Pisa,  Leghorn,  Padua,  Verona, 
Viceii»fa,  Mantua,  Parmn,  Milan,  and  (icnoa  ;  ciiterinja:  Switzerland 

by  Mount  St.  Gotlmrd,  ami  ()r>s^ir)f]:  Jowii  flic  Khone  to  Cologne; 
from  whence  he  returned  to  Eaglanil  through  the  JNetberlands  and 
Holla  11(1,  at  Ibe  end  of  the  year  1788.  He  now  established  himself 
in  London,  and  very  soon  liad  bis  lime  fully  occupied  as  a  teachci 
ofsingin|^. 

In  the  year  1793,  on  the  resignation  of  Ma.  Bates  as  conductor 
of  the  Antient  Concert,  the  noble  directors  did  Ma.  Grbatobkx 

the  honour^  without  any  application  oji  his  p;ir(,  to  ap[)oint  bim  to 
that  distin^ruislied  situ  lUon,  u!iu  Ii  he  has  now  held  for  27  years,  la 
ISO]  \Ih.  KEATort ex.,  in  conjunction  wi{h  Ma.  HAnaisoN,  Mr. 
W.  K.vYVETT,  and  Ma,  Rartlrman,  revived  the  Vocal  Concerfy 
ivhich  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  and  he  has  very  lately  sue* 
oeeded  to  the  situation  of  bis  respected  master,  Da.  Cookb,  as 
organist  and  master  of  the  boys  at  Westminster  Abbey,  which  is 
perhaps  amongst  the  mott  gratefnl  compliments  he  cotdd  receive. 
Mr.  Great  or  ex's  pursuits  are  not  alfot^ethcr  coTifuKMl  to  music: 
he  is  no  mean  mathemaHcian,  much  attached  to  ustronuiny,  and  pos- 
sesses, seyeral  valuable  and  superior  telescopes:  be  is  also  a  fellow  of 
the  Rojal  and  Linnean  Societies. 

Ma.GaxATOBBX*s  compositions  have  yet  been  madeknowa  only 
to  the  inbscribers  of  tbb  Abtibbt  aad  Vocal  Coxcbrts^  where 
illone  ihey  have  beon  heaid.  tfoae  of  his  woiltt  bave^  to  our  koaw* 
ledge,  been  printed  t  they  consist  of  harmonised  airs  and  of  addl« 
lional  instrumental  par(s  to  select  portions  of  Handf:t.,  Cjjoft, 
Marce i.To,  iSiC.  &r.  They  are  of  a  nature  to  do  credit  to  his 
Icarniiig  and  taste,  and  to  shew  his  iiilimalc  acquaintance  with  the 
powers  and  effects  of  a  band. 

The  praise  of  a  conductor's  services  mast  lie  in  the  fulfilment  of  a 
variety  of  duties;  of  these,  the  roost  irksome  and  iosarmonatabieaia 
so  often  hidden  from  the  pablio  view,  that  perhaps  the  highest  com* 
mcndation  is  to  be  founds  not  less  in  the  rank  and  permanency  id  tbo 

and  congruity  observable  in  all  Mr.  G.^a  pupils,  domonstrate  that  he  inculcates 
principles  according  to  certain  and  fixed  rules ;  and  we  should  be  extreniely 
desirous  to  sscertsin  the  effects  of  his  system  of  iattnictioii  upon  a  female  of  ei* 
citaMlity  and  vivid  conception,  with  large  co|Dpu8  sad  agili^  of  voice*  Sach 
ai^eniuplowoald  briD^  tae  Blatter  to  proof, 
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establislimpnt  over  ^diicli  he  presides,  tlinn  in  Ific  ajipTrcnt  quiet  and 
trunquillilj  with  which  his  ollice  proceeds;  tor  while  the  former  are 
the  most  satisfactory  testimonies  of  bis  judgment,  s^enius,  learnings 
'taste,  and  abilitf,  the  latter  are  not  leas  certain  indications  ot  onlefy 
'pnidenoe^ieqmuiiniitjr,  and  lirmness.  Of  all  tasks  it  is  tiie  baidest  ta 
content  those  gifted  persons  whose  talents  are  brought  into  eompeti* 
tion  for  applanse.  ToHfe in  ^neral uninferopted  friendship,  atid  to 
exercise  the  due  Rm\  necessary  conlroul  which  apjiei  tnifis  to  tlie  office 
of  a  conductor,  has  i)een  found  difficult  indeed  by  the  raanan^ers  of 
most  public  amusements.  Yet  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Greatok^x  has 
has  been  generally  such  as  to  seenre  to  liim  the  lasting;  esteem  of  thoso 
who  have  served  ander  his  standard,  as  well  as  the  highest  estlma* 
tioii  of  those  diftlngaished  personages,  nnder  whose  able  direction  he 
has  acted,  and  whose  delegated  authority  he  may  be  said  to  leprv^- 
sent.  To  such  testimonies  growing  and  continued  during  the  tuu|^ 
period  of  twenty -seven  yearsj  nothing  cau  be  added. 
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MISS  TRAVIS. 

It  formed  a  part  of  our  earliest  design,  .md  it  is  amongst  the  psiif 
of  our  plan,  one  iVoai  ^hicli  we  hope  to  ilcrive  the  greatest  share  of 
•elf'Satisfactiun,  ''to  encourage  tlic  hesitating  and  slow  advances  of 
nnodest  inerit.**  In  the  whole  catulogaeof  piofctsional  singers,  we 
know  of  iio  one  whose  talenU,  demeaQoury  and  general  charadery 
ought  so  soon  to  iiiTite  our  rQcoUection  of  this  principle^  as  the  yomig 
lady  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  Thef  indeed 
conform  most  aeenrately  to  our  preconceiTed  notion.  Nor  let  it  b< 
iniiigined,  that  merit  is  wantiiiir,  where  the  progress  to  fame  and  uni- 
Tcrsal  acqtiaintance  with  the  public  is  slow.  Where  the  field  is  so 
limited  (tor  vast  thuugh  itbe^  it  is  still  limited)  and  the  compeiitioa 
so  extended^  the  advance  most  necessarily  be  slow,  and  the  circum* 
stances  attending  this  young  lady's  musical  educatioiii  while  they 
have  conferred  great  advantage  in  one  seose^  have  in  another  been 
perhaps  the  the  means  of  confining  her  range. 

Mms  Tn  AT  IS  is  a  native  of  Skaw^,  a  vitiage  near  Oldham,  in  Lan- 
cashire, which  gave  birth  to  the  celebrated  Miss  IIarroi',  afterwards 
Mrs.  li.vTFs.  She  is  an  artici'd  apprentice  to  the  Directors  of  the 
Antieiit  Concert,  who  provide  her  with  an  Italian  and  a  Singing  mas- 
ter, pay  ait  her  expenees,  make  her  a  handsome  present  at  the  close 
of  the  season,  and  permit  her  to  form  engagements  entirely  for  hm 
own  emolumenL  Her  only  musical  instructor  has  been  Mb,  Gbka- 
Toaax. 

The  peculiar  and  proper  distinction  of  Miss  Travis*s  prHbrm* 

ance,  is,  (l»at  it  is  gfmii;ie  English  singing,  of  the  best,  it  indeed  we 
may  not  say,  the  otily  r\i>(irig  English  si  hool.  She  is  in  point  of 
stj^le  amoMix  <he  iLuuiit's,  what  Mft.  Vauguan  is  among  the  men 
singers  of  the  day  Her  singing  is  pure  and  unadulterated — without 
the  slightest  mixture  of  constraint,  force,  or  aflfectation*  it  is  swaetf 
sensible,  natural,  and  in  sound  English  taste. 

Miss  Travis's  Intonation  issoperfect,that  it  very  rarely  fails^ 
nor  do  we  discover  that  she  has  any  faus$e  note.  Her  ear,  naturally 
correct,  iius  beefi  polisherl  by  perpetually  assisting  in  the  finest  accom- 
pnnyin<jj  orchestras  of  London — tliose  of  the  Anti  r  and  Vocal 
Concerts — Orchestras,  which  have  attained  from  uniformity  of 
principle  and  continuity  of  practice^  a  precision,  they  who  have 
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n^rer  heaid  thenit  wdtiltl  'scanrely  believe  io  MX  within  tlie  feaeli  oC 
art.  Tijis  hand  i<?  \\\  forr»»,  traiihilion,  ;in<!  cwiihirmf ion,  like  one  in- 
stninieru  t(Hiclie(l  hy  tlii?  same  raasfer,  iitici  sim  lyin  accuracy, deli* 
cacj,  in  the  iinited  ctlccts  of  vocnl  and  instrumental  beauty,  it  isune- 
qaatlcfi.  In  this  brief  notice  of  this  perfection  we  can  hardly  be  said  ' 
1o  dignn  ftom  (he  subjeel  of  our  roomoir,  for  Mist  Travis's  per» 
fymuMOO  is  almoll  identified  with  these  coDcerts,  she  has  so  rare! j 
sung  in  any  other  oreheatra  in  tlie  metropolhk 

Mtss  Travis  indicates  rather  the  deoent  and  beromin,!^  rigoor  of 
fcaiiniae  modesty  in  the  picturing*  of  her  imag-ination  as  evinced  ia 
the  intcll<*clual  dominion  over  ti»e  ait,  tliai*  any  deGfree  of  heated,  en- 
thusiastic, or  theatrical  lonception.    It  is  very  customary  to  Jipcak  * 
of  singers  as  chaste.   What  in  called  chastity  in  singing  depends  en* 
tireljr  upon  the  enrcise  of  this  faculty,  for  it  has  empire  alike  over 
olooutian  and  ornament,  in  short  o?er  every  thing  that  lielps  to  con« 
stitttte  expression.  Her  singing  is  in  these  res|iec(8  plain«  sensible^ 
and  that  of  a  gentlewoman ;  she  neither  fakes  by  storm  nor  by  sor* 
prise,  but  she  ^r.idnally  wins  upoii  the  underslandlnsr,  wlnlc  the  ear, 
thougli  it  iievci  lilU  ihe  other  seases  with  exfncy,  ilnukt.  iit  full  satis- 
faction. There  is  never  a>»y  thing  to  condemn,  however  distant  from 
brilliancy  and  pow«r|  and  there  is  always  to  be  commended  a  purity 
and  sobriety,  a  graceful  and  dignified  reserve,  which  is  at  alt  times 
grateftil  to  the  national  estimate  of  character  and  manners.  The  ex-* 
cesses  into  which  extraordinary  genius  Is  always  betrayed  will  often 
astonish,  often  enrapfate,  and  almost  as  often  endanger  Its  supre- 
macy by  violence  or  disgust,  but  there  is  a  softness  and  »wcctne«»s, 
a  charm  truly  persuasive,  an  J  one  that  always  pleases.  Ol  Uiis  lalis- 
man,  Miss  Travis  is  the  mistress. 

Thb  Tone  of  Miss  Travis's  voice  is  naturally  full*  rich,  and 
iweet,  with  a  slight  exception  perhaps  against  two  or  three  of  the 
notes  jost  above  the  common  point  of  joneti^in  t>etween  the  chest  and  . 
ihe  head-voice,  which  are  a  little  more  thin  and  feeble  than  the  rest* 
of  her  scale.  Her  method  of  forming  the  voice  has  little  or  none  of 
Italian  art;  the  mouth  isscarcely  elongated,  and  upon  some  passages 
is  even  rounded;  yet  we  do  not  hear  that  the  tone  ls  afTccled  in  u% 
passage  either  by  Ibc  throat,  mouth,  or  ao&e.  It  is  however  genuine 
English  tone,  and  we  confess  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  the  Italian 
method  would  have  conferred  a  superior  briUiaiicy  as  well  as 
bestowed  a  more  penetrating  aad  parvadmg  property.  Ia  all  that 
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niates  to  iiae  formation  of  the  wgm  to  the  prodnciKm  of  tht  bat 
tone,  we  must  yield  to  the  IlaliniM.  The  dilierence  in  the  diieclii^ 
8fen(9— in  the  mere  modification  slight  as  it  seems,  is  we  feel  atsufed, 

of  t  he  utmost  moment,  and  we  think  this  youn^  lady  aflbrds  an  ample 
proof.  The  di8ti?iction  from  all  the  attention  we  have  Ijeen  able  to 
concentrate  towards  the  point,  lies  in  producing  the  finished  tone 
uniformly  from  one  spot,  more  from  the  head  as  it  seems  to  us,  or 
perhaps  we  may  say,  it  receives  its  last  modification  and  identity  their. 
We  never  heard  an  Ilaluui  singer  to  oar  lecoMection  in  the  sli|^tcst 
degree  gnthinly  we  have  very  rarely  indeed  beard  an  English  singtr* 
whose  voice  could  in  alt  its  parts  be  snid  to  be  absolntely  free  from 
the  throat.  There  is  a  thickness  even  in  Miss  Travis's  tone  {tluiug^h 
wc  do  Tio(  accuse  her  of  sini^in^  in  the  throat)  which  we  are  prr- 
snadcd  arisen  from  the  tone  not  coining  irom  quite  so  high  a  site  in 
the  passegCi  as  the  Italians  would  have  taoght  her  to  bring  it.  We 
know  these  are  niceties  sach  as  very  few  observe^  and  sttU  lewer 
nganl.  Bat  it  is  upoa  extieme  attention  and  extreme  pnnctUions* 
wss»  that  the  polish  and  lustre  of  superior  perieetloa  in  ar^  entirely 
depends. 

MiiS  Travis  has  attained  a  pure,  just,  and  polished  articulation 
and  proiHuiciaUoii  of  the  lan^iiiiiice  in  which  slie  principally  ^ings— 
her  own  lonirue.  8he  is  exciY'diugly  clear  and  distinct,  her  wordi 
are  audibly  and  intelligibly  divided.  Speech^  though  a  coaunoa  fa- 
culty^ exists  in  purity  more  rarely  than  is  imagined,*  and  aa  we  are 
borne  out  by  the  facty  in  saying  that  the  combination  of  good  tone  with- 
elear  speaking  forms  tjie  basis  of  all  the  pleasure  the  milium  doite 
Irom  vocal  music,  a  polished  enunciation  is  of  the  highest  tmportanct* 
Miss  Travis  enjoys  this  distinction.  There  is,  however,  the  Ijii;lier 
use  of  imaijiniUioii,  conveving  info  the  elocution  ol  the  singer  all  the 
fire,  feelif»g,  and  pathos,  which  lead  to  the  grandest  cltccts  of  theart.< 
In  these  respects,  Miss  Travis  is  limited  by  that  chastity  of  design, 
tliat  calmness  and  delicacy  of  tcmpeiament,  which  we  have  touched 

♦  PsclL'smif  or  defects  of  pronunciation,  arising  from  mal-formation  of 
ibe  organs  of  speech  and  from  very  rarious  causes,  produce  very  vaiiosa 
effects.  Some  cumot  pronounce  an  S,  others  labonr  under  tie  same  difllcaltjr 
with  regard  to  R,  L,  M,  K,  &c.  some  lisp,  some  hesitate,  in  some  the  tongu*' 
is  too  larg*^,  and  in  short  the  nr>p'^f?Jinrnts  nr>^  <o  rTHi1fif;irio!!«,  fh^f  there  are  few' 
<^»parativel^  with  the  numbers  ot  mankind,  who  cnt\  !*j)cak  plainly,  still  fewer 
who  can  articahUe  finely.  Physiologists  hare  euuiuerated  we  know  not  how 
m*ny  speciM — toost  of  which  are  however  to  be  OTercome  by  as»iduovi  C4re 
and  praetical  taboor* 
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upon,  wlien  discussin*^  the  power  of  lior  coNcri'TioN,  nnil  whii  li  for- 
bids those  dramatic  bursts  that  rarely  apperlaiu  to  any  but  tire  singers 
of  the  Theatre.  In  these  respects  Mtss  Travis's  is  the  sioginir  of 
the  chamberi  a  little  and  a  very  little  heightened.  Shemajr,  we  thUikf 
without  hazarding'  the  chance  of  impeachment,  risk  somewhat,  and 
as  oonfidence  comes  on  with  age,  it  may  be  naturally  expected, 
that  she  wtH  be  encouraged  to  venture  farther  and  to  dnrc  more.  This 
young  lady's  taste  has  been  too  severely  ioimcd  lo  a  How  her  now  to 
incur  any  danger  by  indnli^iriic  fier  seubibility,  and  giving  more  play 
to  a  more  powerful  species  oi  declamation  and  expression.  She  has 
nothing  to  appieliead  from  too  much  force.  Into  coarseness,  vul* 
l^arity,  extiavaganoe,  or  afifectatioo,  after  her  established  discipline, 
both  Tocal  and  intellcctoal,  she  can  ne?er  fall. 

The  character  of  the  master  is  a  warrant  for  the  sciswcB  of  the 
scholar.  Miss  Tr  A  VIS  seems  so  at  home  in  the  business  of  an  orchestra, 
as  neither  to  be  embarrassed  nor  disturbed  by  the  quantity  or  the  na- 
ture of  the  accompaniment.  At  her  age,  her  musical  reading  cannot 
probably  have  been  very  extensirei  and  It  has  most  likely  lain 
princtpally  among  the  sonnd  masters  of  the  Old  School.  We  are 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  her  exbcvtion,  which  is  indicative  of 
that  period  of  musical  learning.  Her  articulation  of  |):iss  i^es  and 
divisions  is  sufficiently  neat,  but  it  has  less  of  modern  volubility  and 
variety,  ^vhile  it  has  more  of  the  aritient  strength  and  expression,  in 
divisions  more  especially.  The  character  of  her  cadences  and  oroa« 
ments,  is  delicate  and  sensible,  rather  than  excursive  or  astonishing.— 
Her  shake  is  particularly  excellent. 

We  may  complete  our  portrait  by  saying,  that  as  a  whole,  Misa 
TftAVis  is  a  correct,  sweet,  and  poluhed  English  siiigcr.  Simple 
in  her  manner,  pure  in  her  tone,  accurate  in  intonation,  chaste  in  her 
declamation,  and  with  so  mucli  of  science,  that  her  auilitor  is  never 
distressed  by  any  apprehension  ol  her  failure  or  extrava<^ance.  As  ^ 
ainger  of  glees,  she  is  perhaps  the  very  best  of  her  time,  for  her  tone, 
from  its  richness  and  volume,  blends  and  assimilates  with  male  voices 
better  than  that  of  any  finnale  now  before  the  public;  and  she  is 
moreover  practiced  in  the  finest  school  for  this  department  of  vocal 
art.  Her  siniriiig,  whenever  we  have  heard  it,  leaves  us  impressed 
>vilh  this  setitimcnt,  that  although  possibly  niiglit  have  at  some 
moments  imagined  and  wished  for  more,  there  was  uothiug  we  could 
have  wished  executed  otherwise* 
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A  neWi  eiUertmingf  and  uiOrucUxe  Game  of  Mutkal  CharaOmi  by 
ivAtcft  a  readj/  and  correct  knowledge  of  time^  the  namet  of  the  noUt  im 
the  Boss  and  Treble  clefs,  the  intervals  and  formation  of  the  signatures 

in  (he  Major  and  Minor  J^rij's,  icilh  the  use  and  meaning  of  the  other 
marks  and  characters,  commonij/  used  in  the  Science  of  Music,  maj/  be 
obtained,  Bjr  T*  Goodbau.  Loodon.  Gould  ing  0*Alaiatiie,  Pottec 
and  Co. 

teost  persons  who  hsYO  given  any  attention  to  the  important  pro* 

grcss  of  education,  are  aware,  that  very  many  contrivances,  iiicl  some 
of  them  very  ini^enions,  have  been  put  forth  with  a  view  to  tornard 
the  task  of  tuition  by  converting  the  period  and  the  common  means 
of  Bmusement  among  cbildreni  into  intervals  and  instruments  of  in« 
atrttction*  TeAcaiiiG  iir  sport^  if  it  had  not  its  absolute  rise  in  the 
fertile  intellect  and  benevolent  heart  of  the  excellent  Lady  Fsiryi 
the  relict  of  Sia  Jonw  Fbvn,  of  Nohfolk,  vrho  devoted  a  very 
principal  porUon  of  her  lo?i<j  life  to  tlio  prottcliiig  care  of  the  rising 
generation,  was  at  luast  mainly  indebted  to  her  efforts  and  her  inge- 
nuity for  the  diffusion  of  uuniberle&s  devices  which  spread  the  know 
ledge  and  the  desirf*  of  making  tliis  (as  it  ivas  for  some  time  cs« 
teemed)  capital  addition  to  the  art  of  teaching,  extensively  BsefaL 
Ladt  FeNxr  first  employe<l  and  applied  the  attraction  of  engravings, 
as  an  assistance  in  the  acquisition  of  the  first  rudiments  of  letters, 
and  she  afterwards  carried  her  principle  intofnller  effect  through  the 
ngency  of  various  plnysand  games,  uliich  inculcated  knowledge  by 
rendering  the  remembrance  of  the  elements  of  science  the  means  of 
entering  into  the  amusement.    Tlie  example  has  not  been  lost.  A 
multitude  of  similar  inventions  have  been  promulgated,  and  we  have 
now  before  us  an  application  of  the  principle  to  music* 
'  But  however  ably  and  benevolently  calculated  these  designs  welf, 
they  Iiave  scarcely  done  as.  ranch  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Tiie  plans  themselve  s  :nc  either  forgotten,  fallen  into  disuse,  or  sup* 
pliink'd  by  a  fresh  grosvth,  which,  having  bad  t)u  ir  day,  are  ril>o 
lost.    This  fact  makes  somewhat  against  any  scheme  of  the  sort,  be- 
cause it  is  not  only  fair  to  conjecture,  but  it  is  the  fact,  that  expe- 
rience rarely  rejects  what  is  essentially  good.  This  rule  may,  how* 
ever,  be  leceivcd  cum  granof  with  some  aUowance^  In  the  instance 
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odcaching  in  sport  we  apprehend  toomnch  was  expected,  and  what 
was  original  I V  intended  an  auxiliary,  was  substituted  as  a  prlncU 
jial.  This  was  fiot  an  error  in  the  plan,  but  in  its  application.  We 
M»  perfectly  satisfied,  that  however  much  the  world  owes  to  ini- 
provcment  in  the  methods  of  conveying  knowledge,  the  generality  of 
the  modern  modes  of  making  abridgements  have  gone  very  little  waj 
indeed  towards  promoting  sound  learning  in  any  branch  ofUtera^ 
tnre  or  science*  We  shall  not  even  yield  to  the  nniversal  demonstra* 
tion  of  better  principles  of  instruction,  which  the  prodigious  and 
universal  advxincement  of  knowledge  oxliibits,  an  advancement  we 
are  so  far  from  denying,  that  it  is  to  us  just  matler  of  admiration  and 
astonishment.  But  we  think  that  all  the  acquirements  we  daily  wit-' 
neas  are  the  results  of  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the  value  of  inteU. 
kctual  pursuits  and  pleasures,  and  consequently  of  a  more  vehement 
and  steady  desire  to  enjoy  them ;  this  grand  impression  leads  to 
rooreeonstant  study  and  to  a  far  higher  iniensitj/  of  attentionj  which 
we  must  coniiiiler  to  be  the  prime  promoter  of  acquisition.  Where* 
ever  any  reully  shorter  road  to  ^ciefice  has  been  discovered,  we 
are  persuaded  liie  discovery  ls  owing  to  a  better  and  more  complete , 
understanding  of  the  use  and  application  of  the  faculties  and  toxpeB  of 
the  intdlecC^-of  a  knowledge  hew  to  fit  the  tools  to  the  materials  upon 
which  they  are  to  be  employed,  The  philosophy  of  the  mind  is  far 
better  understood  than  it  was  even  thirty  years  ago,  and  whatever 
facts liave  been  noted,  have  been  carefully  transferred  and  jud icons* 
ly  applied  to  the  art  of  instruction.  Much  of  a  routine,  much  of  a 
jargon  that  was  useless  has  been  cut  off.  Rut  labour  is  still  all  in  all. 
Little  will  be  gained  without  it,  and  even  tl^at  little  will  not  be  long 
retained.  The  axiom  is  as  old  as  Horace,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
entire  experience  of  all  the  centuries  which  have  since  run  throi^ 
the  hour  glass  of  time* 

Nil  siiie  magno. 
Vita  labore  dedit  mortalibus, 
is  a  maxim  as  true  as  it  is  trite,  and  iudeed  a  maxim  is  rarely  trite  that 
is  not  true. 

The  mind  is  however  so  variously  endowed  and  constructed^  that  . 
it  is  only  from  a  number  of  examples  that  we  can  be  enabled  to  arrivo  • 
at  any  tolerably  just  and  general  conclusioa.  It  appears  to  ns  that  ' 
the  progress  of  intellect  can  rarely  be  forced,  and  never  with  impunl* 
tjr  or  lasting  sacoeis.  Even  natural  prematurity  seems  to  be  compcn« 
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fAted  hy  early  ioct^y,  Ja  spite  of  the  autiunity  of  Ibe  great  moral 
do«^matbt,  U  is  now,  we  believe,  ttniveisally  granted,  tint  U»e  diffet- 
ence  we  daily  witness  in  men,  is  more  organio  than  artificial* 
that  is  to  say,  that  minds  are  of  greatly  lUfierent  capacity,  aii4 

that  tlie  power  ol  iMhiiUilioii  is  exceedingly  limited  iiM-lL  cL  Men 
are  what  nature  nud  educadoi^  not  what  education  alonf  n^akcs 
them,  liut  we  are  at  the  same  Ume  lirmly  oi  opinion,  that  tUc  faciiily 
of  fixing  and  prolonging  the  attention  to  a  subject,  (which  it  has  been 
seen,  we  consider  to  be  the  capital  instrument  of  acquiring  instmo- 
tion)  is  to  be  most  materially  strengthened  by  judicious  tieatment  of 
children  in  their  earliest  attempts  to  acquire.  And  It  is  under  this 
view  that  we  acknowledge  tlie  utility  of  teaching  in  sport.  It  will 
acciisloni  the  mind  lo  the  contemplation  of  the  same  object  for  a 
longer  duration  of  time  without  v^eanness,  it  will  renew  excitement, 
and  will  help  to  impress  and  fix  the  foci  Iiderided  to  beconTejetl.  As 
an  auxiliary  then  we  should  gladly  receive  the  aid  it  proffers,  but  we 
must  especially  except  against  the  idea  that  it  can  supersede  a  rcgu* 
lar  course  of  study.  It  may  indeed  make  that  course  the  shorter, 
but  whoever  sliall  attempt  to  snbstilute  any  other  process  for  reg-u- 
larity  in  (t  icliirj*^,  will  in  the  end,  find  himself  grievously  mistaken, 
and  his  pupil  still  more  grievously  injured.  It  iios,  however,  its 
uses  ami  its  moral  nses. 

The  game  before  us  has  its  origin  clearly  in  Tas  Rotal  Gamc 
of  Goose,**  which  has  beguiled  lorae  of  our  youthful  hours,  and  waa 
amongst  the  earliest  causes  of  our  hopes,  anxieties,  and  disapiioint* 
ment^.  Ma.  GoooBAif  has  adopted  the  principle  and  a  good  many 
of  tlic  ex])cdierits  of  this  noble  invenlion  wiil»  success,  fur  the  uicuU 
cation  of  the  tirst  dry  elemeiit>  of  uuisical  instruction.  He  regards 
the  use  of  this  game  pretty  much  in  the  light  that  we  lepiesent  iL— 
We  shall  therefore  give  his  introduction  in  his  own  words. 

*^  It  must  be  admitted  by  efery  person  who  has  had  the  least  experi* 

rnccin  the  practical  part  ofmusic,that  constant  attention  and  observa- 
tion are  indispensably  necessary  to  obtain  a  ready  and  correct  idea 
of  the  characters  and  signs  commonly  used  in  the  science  ;  and  that 
to  the  neglect  of  such  necessary  attention  is  to  be  attributed  the  princi* 
pal  cause  why  learners  are  so  retarded  In  their  progress  and  improve- 
ment. For  as  execution  upon  an  instrument  can  only  be  acquired  by 
regular  and  well  directed  practice,  its  attainment,  from  natural  causes 
ai&  the  interference  of  our  studies  and  pursuits,  is  gjNienlly  sbw, 
and  m\\<{  always  be  progressive— and  as,  from  the  impatienre  of 
katners  aud  the  great  de^^ire  of  paieut^,  iu  gcnexal^  to  heax  theii 
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chiklran  pl^y  or  iilig  tv^i^n  they  lyegio  to  learn,  the  practical  part  ii 

frequently  more  the  object  of  tlie  teacher  and  iiis  ptipiPs  atfentio» 
than  itonsrht  to  b(",  nccordini:  (o  llie  pros:ress  which  the  latter  makcf 
in  his  knowledge  ot  the  theory  or  principles  of  the  science,  so  it 
consequently  often  happens,  aolwilhsiauding  a  tolerably  correct  idea 
of  the  time  and  names  of  the  notei»  Sec.  maj  have  been  acquired  at 
the  commencement  of  their  instruction,  that  a  very  imperiect  know* 
Mce  of  them  is  afterwards  retained,  if  tlic  repetition,  for  any  length 
of  ume,  is  discontinued — and  thus  a  d^^ectiTe  and  incorrect  habit  of 
leading  music  is  contr^irted,  which  c?ery  posiiible  attention  on  the 
]inrt  of  the  teacher  cannot  alw;r  js  prevent,  and  the  dithculties  and 
obstructions  wliich  so  continually  present  themselves  in  the  way  of 
their  progress,  may  in  a  great  measure,  be  considered  to  originate  and 
depend. 

With  a  view  theiefere  of  enabling  all  those  who  are  desirous  of 
improving  themselves,  to  remove,  with  facility,  the  obstructions  so 
much  complained  of,  and  which  have  to  long  been  a  source  of  regnet 
and  Tcxetion  to  all  true  lovers  of  the  sciefu  e,  the  present  plan  was 
conceived  and  invented.  And  as  the  ditiicultii  s  of  adapting  a  spe* 
cies  ot  criti  rt  iinnment  for  such  a  purpose,  suitetl  to  the  capacities  and 
dispositions  of  all  classes,  have  been  anticipated,  no  pains  or  exer- 
tions have  consequently  been  spared  in  the  arrangement  and  forma* 
tion  of  the  game^  to  combine  amnsement  with  instmction,  in  the  nso 
and  application  of  it;  and  by  the  assistance  iihich  it  is  intended  to. 
enable  learners,  imperceptibly,  as  it  were,  to  afford  to  each  other — fa 
Cieate  a  spirit  of  craulntion  amongst  them,  without  injuring  their 
morals;  and  whether  tlie  object,  so  desirable  and  necessary  tor  the 
good  ot  the  ^:ci(  nee,  is  thus  to  be  aUained  by  it,  time  only,  and  the 
opiiiion  of  a  liberal  and  generous  public,  must  determine." 


liihe  the  *^  RoyaV*  amoMMnt  above  cited,  the  game  of  mnsial 
chaiacton  is  pUiyed  ^poa  a  plate,  which  fignies,  in  150  cooipait* 
menls  indicaled  by  progressive  anmbers,  all  the  indispensably  oe* 

cessary  characters  aiul  elements  of  musical  learnincr  enumerated  in 
the  title.  A  tec-lotum,  marked  with  as  many  numbers  as  sides,  deter- 
mines that  upon  wbioh  the  players  (who  spin  in  turn)  are  to  place 
their  counter.  The/  aie  then  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  charac- 
teia  which  their  counter  CMven,  and  certain  fines  and  emotoments 
are  awarded  according  to  their  snooem  and  to  their  accuiate  ac* 
quaintance  with  the  definithma  required.  A  book  which  contains 
all  the  references  and  explanations  accompanira  the  tcc-totum, 
c^ountets,  anil  plate. 

In  looking  over  the  whole,  we  see  nothing  wanting  to  render  this 
game  equal  to  the  olyects  it  professes,  and  it  appears  to  us  eminent!/ 
cdcnlated  to  assist  schoola  and  fiuailiee  in  fixing  knowledge  pie* 
vioosl/  acqiuied.  We  tlimfore  recoanead  it,  and  if  it  benol  finind 
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mtefiily  we  should  hm  dupomd  to  attribate  ils  failwe  ntber  io  iia 
tnjndicioiis  employment  of  its  powers  than  to  anj  defect  of  its  <xnh 

struction.  Indeed  we  have  tiied  its  efficacy  \vith  success  upon  a 
very  little  girl,  \vhose  attention  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  fix. 
A  few  sugar  phims  and  the  delight  of  victory  did  wonders.  If  any 
thing  stops  its  introduction  it  wiU  be  the  price.  Twelve  shillings  and 
suc-pence  seems  to  us  to  be  cBoniiously  too  dear.  The  iufcatoc  wiii 
ind  his  ad?antage»  we  ave  penuaded|  in  msktii^  it  moie  «anly  ae- 
cettible  to  numbers 


PakfHne^^  fOcredOraloHo;  ik^  voice  parts  in  seore^  the  mtrmmeM 
adapiedfor  ike  piano  Jbrte.   By  Wm.  Crotch,  M os.  Doc.  Profe«or 

of  Music  in  the  University  of  Ojdford*  Messrs.  Birchall  and  Chap- 
pcll.  London. 

The  invention  of  the  oratorio  is  claimed  both  for  England  anil 
Italy.  The  author  of  the  Biograpbia  Draniatica  slates  in  the  tullow- 
ing  quotation  the  pretentions  of  his  own  country  : — "If  we  m:\y  be- 
lieve an  honest  monk,  one  William  Siepuanides,  or  Fitz  Ste* 
FHBWy  in  bis  Descriplio  NobitistimtB  Civiiatis  Londinoff  who  writes 
thus;  London)  instead  of  common  interludea  belonging  to  the  the* 
atroi  has  playt  of  a  more  hoty  sabject :  leprfsaniationB  of  tlMiae  mira- 
cles which  tiie  confessors  wrou^i^ht,  or  of  the  snffisrings  wherein  the* 
glorious  constancy  of  tiie  uiurlyrs  apjKjared.  This  author  was  a 
monk  of  Canterbury,  who  wrote  in  the  rP!2;n  of  Henry  11.  and  died  in 
that  of  Richard  1.  in  1191  ;  anil  as  he  does  not  mention  these  repre- 
sentations as  novelties  to  the  people,  for  he  is  describing  all  the  com- 
mon diversions  in  u«eat  that  ttme,  we  can  hardly  fix  them  lower  than 
the  conquest;  and  this,  we  belieTey  is  an  earlier  date  than  any  other 
nation,  of  Europe  can  produce,  for  their  tbeifitncal  repreaentatiooS.**  * 
Dii.  BuitN£V  says,  the  first  rappresentalione ,  or  exhibition  truly  drs- 
fnalic,  that  was  perlornied  in  lluly,  accoiding  to  Apostolo  J^tno, 
9l  sjiii  ilucU  comedj/,  i\i  Padua,  1243,  1244.  Another  rcpresenlalkm  of 
the  Al^steries  of  the  Passion  of  Clirht,  &c.  according  to  Muratori, 
was  performed  at  Kriuli,  1^98.  In  1364,  was  instituted  at  Rome  the 
Ompagniadel  Gonfaiimei  the  statutes  of  which  were  printed  ia  Hist ' 
city,  1534,  and  of  which  the  principal  employment  was  to  act  or  ' 
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pmeBt  tfae  tiiflcrlngs  of  oar  Lord  in  patsbn  week>  an  instUaUoa 
vhlck  MTBi  long  coDtinned  there. 

Aceortlinpf  to  Villani,  VASAru,  Lionacci,  aud  CaBsCEMBUN'r, 
la  reptrsc/dalione  sacra  tcnira^e  li.id  ifs  I)t'i^iiinin«>  in  Tuscafiy . 
,^JLe  ciumt  Royal  was  invented  iu  France  about  1^80 ;  itcojisUted  of. 
Tcrscs  to  the  virgins  and  saints,  sung  in  chorus  by  troops  or  compa* 
vies  of  pilgrims  retaming  from  the  faoljr  sepulchre. 
:  There  irere  mysteries  represented  in  Germany  in         and  in  the 
same  century,  1378,  the  ccclesi^slics  and  scholars  of  Saint  Paul's 
school  exhibited  similar  interludes  in  England. 

Hut  though  every  nation  in  EurojH*  seems,  in  the  first  altera pts  nt 
dramatic  exhibitions,  to  have  had  rccourj>e  to  religious  subjects,  and^ 
an  oratorio  f  or  sacred  drama,  is  but  a  mystery  or  morality  in  music,  y^et 
those  that  were  written  before  the  seventeenth  centoiy  seem  never  to ' 
have  been  entirely  sung;  bat  chiefly  declaimed,  with  incidental  ain. 
and  chorostes. 

It  was,  however,  by  smalt  degrees  that  entire  musical  mt/sleries 
had  admission  into  the  church,  or  were  improved  into  the  oratorios. 

All  the  Italian  writers  on  the  subject  nrrrce,  that  these  sacred  musi- 
cal dramas  had  their  beginning  in  the  time  of  San  Filippo  Nert, 
who  was  born  in  1515,  and  founded  the  congregation  of  the  Priests- 
•f  the  oratory^  at  Rome,  in  1540.  During  the  service  and  after  the 
sermon,  it  was  usual  for  this  saint,  among  other  pious  exercises,  in  or* 
der  to  dmw  the  youth  to  church,  and  keep  them  from  secniar 
amusements,  to  have  hymns,  psalms,  and  other  spiritual  laudi,  or 
soDgs,  sung  either  in  cliorus  or  by  a  single  favourite  voice,  divided 
into  two  partS|  the  one  performed  before  the  sermon,  and  the  other 
after  it.  ' 

But  though  this  devout  practice  wu  begun  in  so  simple  a  manner,, 
with  only  spiritoal  cantatas,  or  aongt,  on  moral  subjects ;  in  order  to 
render  the  service  still  mofe  attractive,  some  sacred  story  or  event 
from  scriptare  was  written  in  verse,  and  set  by  the  best  poets  or  musi- 
cians of  the  times.  These  being  composed  in  dialogue,  and  rendered 
interesting  to  the  congregation,  such  curiosity  was  excited  by  the 
performance  of  the  first  part,  that  there  vras  no  danger  during  the 
sermon  that  any  of  the  hearers  would  retire  before  they  had  heard 
the  second. 

The  sabjects  of  these  pieces  were  sometimes  the  good  SamarUan^ 
sometimes  Job  mid  Ms  Friends^  the  Prodigal  Son,  TobU  with  the  Ange/, 
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Hf  Fidher  and  his  Wifcy  Sec.  alt  these  by  flie  exceHenee  of  tbe  oonfio* 

tition,  the  hand  ot  instruments,  and  the  performance  brought  this 
oratory  into  siich  it^ute,  that  the  congregation  became  daily  more 
more  numerous,  and  hence  this  species  of  sacred  muucai  dramai 
Iff  herever  performed,  to  piooesi  of  timei  obtained  the  general  appella* 
lion  of  oratorio. 

Sacli  appears  ta  have  been  the  derivation  of  omtoriosy  and  we  nfa 
fboae  wbo  wish  for  moie  eopioos  information)  lo  the  Hiitoriee  of  Sik 
John  Hawkixs^  and  Da.  BuaN£T.* 

*  The  roinandc  story  of  Stridella  (whom  Dr.  Burney  affirms  to  hart 
been  PuacEu.'s  mode!)  is  of  such  interest  that  we  may  be  paidMied  for  qaotii^ 
it  here,  as  we  find  it  nnnsQaUy  connected  with  this  department : — 

Alf/^-^a  vnno  ^^TRAnKLT  A,  of  Niplp'?,  was  not  only  arr  excellent  composer, 
but  also  emiaeut  as  a  perlormer  oa  the  violin ;  and  in  addition  to  these  qunlifi- 
cataons,  pouessed  a  fine  viHce,  aud  an  exquisite  taste  in  stn^ng.  His  composi. 
tioiis,'  which  are  all  tociI,  are  perhaps  superior  to  any  Aat  were  prodneed  hi 
the  seventeenth  century,  with  the  single  eieepti«i  of  the  woiksef  CovMfai-r 
apid  perhaps,  had  he  enjoyed  eqnal  longeTtty,  he  might  ha?e  rivalled  eten  tint 
wonderful  musician.  Stradella,  probably  at  a  rery  early  period  of  his  life,  har- 
Ing  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  t;ilehts,  was  eirl ployed  hy  a  noble  Venetian 
to  teach  a  ^  ouiig  lady,  of  a  noble  Roman  iamily,  named  kiorUnsidf  to  siug.-^ 
Herteosia,  en  whom  natore  had  bestowed  a  beanttfid  person,  and  an  ezqs&ite 
i^ce,  notwithstanding  her  illustrious  birth,  haring  been  seduced  from'  her 
ftiends,  had  submitted  to  live  with  this  Venetian  in  a  criminal  manner. 

*'  Her  delight  in  iiiusic,  and  admiration  of  the  talents  of  her  instructor,  soon 
^ve  birth  to  a  passion  of  a  dificrcut  kind  ;  and^  like  Ueloisa,  she  found  that 
uough  at  firbt 

^  OnHtless  she  gai'd,  and  listened  wMIe  he  sung, 
<^  While  science  flow'd  seraphic  from  his  tongue  ; 
*^  From  lips  Hk**  his  (he  precepts  too  much  uiore, 
*'  They  music  taught ~>but  more,  alas!  to  love !" 
'     By  frequent  access,  Hortensia  and  her  master  became  mutimlly  enamcmred 
of  each  other.    Before  their  attachment  yn^s  discovered,  they  agreed  to  qmt 
Yenice  together,  and  fly  to  Naples.  After  trarelliDE  io  the  most  secret  iomniery 
they  arrived  at  Rome  in  their  way  to  that  city.    The  Venetian  sedttCar,  eo* 
raged  at  their  escape,  dptennineil  to  satiate  his  revenge  in  haring  them  assasdl* 
nated,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  could  be  found  ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
engaged  two  desperate  ruffians,  by  a  large  sum  of  ready  money,  and  a  promise 
of  a  stilt  greater  reward,  when  the  work  should  be  aceompttahed.  The  asna- 
ibis  proceeded  directly  to  Naples,  the  place  of  Stradena*s  aatirily,  sopposing 
that  he  would  naturally  rrtum  thither  for  an  asylum,  in  preference  Co«ny  odier 
part  of  Italy.    Aft-r  nniny  fruitlc""  researrhe*;  in  that  city,  they  were  at  lengtir 
informed,  that  btradeiia  and  the  lady  resided  at  liome,  where  she  was  regarded 
as  his  wife. 

Of  this  they  eonreyed  intelligence  to  their  employer,  assuring  him  of  tiietr 
determination  to  go  through  with  (he  busineu  they  had  undertaken,  provided 
he  would  procure  them  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Venetian  ambassador 
at  Rome,  to  grant  them  an  asvluin  as  '•oon  hs  (lie  deed  should  be  perpetrated.— 
Alter  waiting  at  Naples  for  the  ueccssaiy  letters  and  instructions,  they  proceed- 
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For  tbe  iatiodiietion  of  omtoriot  on  a  ^nwment  footing  in  tLu 

ed  to  Rome,  where,  inch  WM  the  celebrity  of  Stndella,  that  they  very  shorHj 

<MscOTered  his  residence. 

"  But  hrariTii;  that  he  was  soon  to  condoct  an  oratorio  of  hh  own  coraposi- 
tion,  in  the  t  liurch  of  St.  John  I/.iteran.  in  which  he  was  not  only  to  play,  but 
to  sing  the  principal  part ;  and  a«  thin  perforroaoce  was  to  begin  at  £ve  o'clock 
in  tbe  ereaing,  they  determfaied  to  avail  theouelTea  of  the  darkness  of  thtf 
night,  when  h«  and  his  mistress  should  return  home. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  church,  the  oratorio  was  begun,  and  the  excc'lf  nee 
of  the  music  and  its  performance,  joined  to  the  raptur'?  that  was  exprcs<:rd  by 
the  whole  congregation,  made  an  im[>ression,  and  softened  the  rockj/  hearts*  otcu 
of  these  hauian  savages,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  incline  them  to  relent,  and  tO 
tpare  the  Kfe  of  a  man,  whose  genins  and  abSities  were  the  delight  of  all  Italy. 
Here  we  have  an  instance  of  the  miracutaui  pozcer  of  modern  iiuk^Ic,  superio^ 
to  any  that  could  be  well  authenticated  of  the  nnricnt ;  and  ^\hich  may  fairly 
lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  fabulous  stories  of  Orpheus,  Aiwphion,  tScc.  were 
but  exaggerations  of  niatters  of  (act,  well  known  in  those  days,  but  wliich  have 
not  descended  to  posterity* 

^  Both  these  assassins  being  equally  affected  by  flie  performance,  and  alike  in« 
ellned  to  mercy,  accosted  hiui  in  the  street,  when  he  quitted  the  church.  After 
wmplimenthig  him  on  his  oratorio,  thf-v  (■oMfes«;ed  thf  bn'-iT^ess  on  which  they 
!iad  been  srnt  bv  the  Venetian  nohU  iuaii,  whf)se  mistress  he  had  taken  away! 
;t(iding,  that  charmed  by  his  music,  thej  iiad  ubuuduned  their  purpose,  and  de- 
termined to  relinquish  the  rest  of  the  reward  that  had  been  promised  them ; 
and  to  tell  their  employer,  that  StradeUa  and  his  mistress  had  quitted  Rome,  thai 
nght  before  their  arrival  in  that  city. 

"  After  this  providenti  il  <'«raj)e,  the  lovers  set  out  t!i:!t  very  night  for  Turin, 
as  a  place  most  remote  from  their  implacable  enemy  and  his  emissaries.  And 
the  assassins,  returning  to  Venice,  told  the  enraged  Venetian,  that  they  had 
traced  the  fii^tiTes  to  Turin,  where  the  laws  lieing  not  only  more  severe,  but 
the  difficulty  of  escaping  so  much  greater,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Italy,  on  ac- 
count of  the  garrison,  they  should  decline  any  further  concern  in  the  busine«is* 
This  inteUiiz:ence  did  not,  however,  incline  the  exasperated  nobleman  to  relin- 
quish his  purpose,  but  ratiier  stimulated  him  to  new  attempts.  He  therefore 
engaged  two  other  assasrim  In  his  service,  procuring  for  them  Tetters  of  recom- 
mendatioa  from  the  Abbe  d'Estrade,  at  that  time  the  French  ambassador  at 
Venice)  addressed  to  the  Marquis  de  Villars,  amha-ssador  from  France  to  Turin. 
The  Abb^  d'Estrade  requesting,  at  the  desire  of  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
protection  for  two  meri  hant«,  who  intended  to  reside  some  time  in  that  city, 
which  being  delivered  by  these  new  iissassins,  they  paid  their  court  regularly  to 
the  ambassador,  waiting  for  a  fiivouraUe  opportunity  to  acoompUdi  their  under* 
taking  with  safety. 

*^  The  Duche«»s  of  Savoy,  at  that  time  regent,  having  been  ii»form<'d  of  the 
sudden  flight  of  Stradella  and  Uorten'^in  from  Home,  and  of  tli  ir  trrhal  at 
Turin,  and  kiiowing  the  danger  they  were  in  from  tlie  vindictive  spirit  ol  thcic 
enemy,  placed  the  lady  iu  a  convent^  and  ret^ned  Stradella  in  her  palace,  as 
lier  Maestro  di  Capella. 

*^  In  a  situation  apparently  so  secure,  Stradella's  fears  for  his  safety  began  to 
abate;  till  one  day,  at  six  o\'lock  in  the  evenins,  as  he  was  \v:!lkii!^  for  the  air 
on  the  ramparts  of  the  citv,  he  was  attacked  bv  two  ruffian  ,  wtu>  each  j;ave  him 
a  stab  in  ttie  breast  with  a  dagger,  aud  lumicdiately  escaped  to  tlitr  hou»e  of  the 
French  ambassador,  as  to  a  saactr&r:\ 
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couatrj,  as  ir«ii  as  for  the  noblest  spccimeiif  of  atiiikal  wiittif*  ia 

^  "  The  assault  hating  be<»Ti  witnessed  by  numbers  of  ppop!p,  -who  Trere  walk- 
ing in  the  same  place,  occasioned  Mirh  an  uproar  in  the  city,  tliat  the  news 
ijon  reached  the  Duchess,  who  mstanUy  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut,  and 
the  assassins  to  be  demanded  of  the  French  a»haisador :  bat  he,  inssting  oa 
thp  pnvnegesgraftted  to  bmo  of  bisfanctioft  by  the  law  of  nations,  icfmedl* 

give  thrrn  irp, 

"  This  trdiisaction,  howcrcr,  made  a  ^rc^f  noisp  all  orer  Ttaly;  and  M.de 
VlWars,  wrote  immediately  to  the  Abbe  d  L>trade,  to  knovr  the  reason  of  th? 
attadL  npon  Stradella,  by  the  two  men  whom  h«  bad  recommeudtd  ;  and  was 
in&mned  by  the  Abbi,  that  he  had  been  sorprised  into  a  teoonnmidation  of 
thcs^^  ns<;n5s»ns,  by  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Venetian  nobUity. 

"  In  the  mean  while  ^fnid^lla's  wounds,  though  cxtremck  dangerous,  prored 
not  to  be  mortal;  ami  Jhe  Abrquis  de  Villars  having  been  informed  by  the  sur- 
geons  that  he  would  recover,  in  oider  to  prevent  any  further  dispute  about  the 
privileges  of  the  eo/pt  d^lomaluiuc,  suffered  the  assassins  to  escape.    But,  so  iu- 
vinciUe  was  the  implacability  of  the  enraged  Venetian,  that  never  idrnquMiiiy 
his  purpose,  he  continued  to  maintain  spies  at  Tnrin,  to  watch  the  motions  of 
Stradella.    A  year  havii»g  elapsed  after  the  cure  of  his  wouni1«.  he  fancied  him- 
self  secure  from  any  further  attempts  upon  his  life.    The  Duchess  llegcnt,  io- 
leresting  herself  in  the  happiness  of  two  persons,  who  had  suffered  s6  much,  and 
who  seemed  born  for  each  other,  had  the  ceremony  of  their  mflrriagc  periofflud 
in  her  own  palace.    After  which,  Stradella  being  inTited  to  Genoa,  to  compose 
an  opera  for  that  city.  ^^  rnf  thither  with  his  wife,  deterniiiiing  to  return  toTuria 
duiing  the  carnival  ;  l)ut  the  Veneti.Tn.  being  informed  of  this  change  of  rea. 
dcncc,  sent  assassins  after  them,  who  rushed  into  their  clunnber  early  one 
morning,  and  stabbed  them  both  to  the  heart.    'J  he  uiurderers  having  seciued 
a  barlL  which  hy  in  the  port,  by  instantlj  retreating  to  itj  escaped  from  jatioe, 
and  were  nerer  afterwards  beard  of.'* 

*  Bumey's  History  of  Muiic.   Vol.  4,  page  81. 
The  followtiig  is  a  list,  with  the  dates 


^ther,  composed    17^ 

 publicly  performed  in  London    , . ;  • , . . .  1732 

D<  boruh,  A thalia— Oxford    1733 

Acis  and  Galatea  (at  Cannons,  17^1 )    1735 

Alexander's  Feast   1735 

Odeto$tGecilla*sDay   1736 

Israel  m  Egypt    1738 

h'AUGgroedilPeasieroiO    1739 

Saul   ,   1740 

Messiah    1741 

Samson    174* 

Semele,  Belihazzar,  Susanna  •  ,   1743 

Hercules   !7J} 

Choice  of  Hercules,  and  Occasional  Oratorio   , , . .  1745 

Joseph,  and  Judas  Maeciiha'tis  •••.«•••  1746 

Alexander  JJalus,  and  Joshua   1747 

Solomon  ,   174* 

Theodora    1750 

J t'phtiia,  and  Time  and  Truth    1751 
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this  or  aojr  ai^Ic, .we  are  indebted  to  Handel.  His  first  was  Est/ter^ 
•nd  bis  second  (a  serenata  as  it  is  properly  called,  though  it  minglct 
with  tbe  bistoiy  of  tbe  onUorio)  was  Ach  und  GaltUm%  which  it  secnui 
enjojcd  tbe  additional  intecests  of  scenery  and  dreii,  for  the  first 
advertiseinent  gives  out  that  there  will  be  no  Action  on  the  stage^ 
but  the  scene  will  repretent  in  a  picturesque  manner  a  rural  prospect 
with  rocks,  groves,  fountaiiis,  and  grottoes,  aiHong  which  will  be  dig- 
posed  a  chorus  o(  nymphs  and  hliepherd.s,  the  iiabits  and  every  other 
decoration  suiled  to  the  subject."  In  1717  oratorios  came  to  be  per- 
formed on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  during  Lenty  a  costom  which  ia 
still  in  use. 

Since  the  death  of  If  ak0BL  the  composition  of  oratorios  has  grown 
less  frequent,  and  since  the  date  of  the  lest  upsn  the  Int  subjoined,* 

we  know  of  no  one,  the  work  oi  an  Ei^glish  musician,  except  the 
Palestine  oFDr.  Chotch^  and  one  other  which  ha^  been  written 
within  the  last  twelvemonth. 


PasTICIOS  from  HAlfSSIiv 

*  Israel,  in  Babv!<^n — compiled  by  Toms      .  17B5 

Cure  of  Saul — words  by  Dr.  Browx   1760 

Oinnipoteuce — selected  by  Da.  Arnold  aiid  Tomsi 
RedenpCioo— aJjwted  by  Da.  AavoLa 

Oratorios — set  by  Mr.  Smith   

David's  Lamt;ntatioo  over  Saul  aod  Jonathan  ••.....«..  1740 

Paradise  Lost   ,,.  1760 

Hebecca  . .   1761 

Nahal  ,  ^764 

Db  Tescb. 

Jodith   

Da.  GaaaiE. 

Soiig  of  Deborah   1 73^ 

Jej^tha    17J7 

Force  of  Truth  i74a 

Db*  AairB» 

Alfred  1748__17r5i 

Judith  ,   1764—1709 

Stanley. 

Zhnri     .  r  «...  1760 

Db.  Woboax. 

HsDoah    17Q4 

GlABDiyi. 

Ruth  •••••«  1778 

Dtt.  A&nolo. 

Cure  of  Sanl-^new  set   , , , ,  1757 

Abimeleck^-wiitten  bf  Smabt   ,   17(Sg 

Rcfurrertion   ,  •.•••f««»«««  )769 

Prodi^tWB  »  1779 
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It  is  now  tlirrefore  long  since  an  EngU>-h  composer  b<is  dcvolfltl 
time  and  tulcntstothe  composilioa  of  an  eniiie  onUorio.  The 
poe  we  have  selected  for  exaroinatioa  baa  been  tome  yean  baforeihe 
.public— fio  long  indeed  aa  to  be  •Imoat  foigottea,  if  U  can  'aver  bo 
to  havie  lieeo  koowo ;  and  with  thu  exception,  and  that  of  Eiijak 
and  ike  PrksU  nf  Boo/,  the  production  of  Ma.  PaaaT,  a  wy 
ingenious  musician,  the  Leader  of  the  Band  at  the  Norwich  Theatre^ 
are  luil  aware  of  any  oratorio  having  been  produce  !  in  l  >ns(land 
&:i>ce  I)r.  Aunold's.    The  works  of  Dr.  A.  have  sunk  into  total 
obUvipn,   unless  indeed  we  may  call  one  or  two  adaptations  of 
Handel'r  opera  songi  such.    Da.  CaoTca's  PaksUne  has  nol 
been  sufficiently  called  for  to  be  at  all  before  the  British  public,  and 
Ma.  PaaR.T*8y  (bfo|i^h|  out  last  year,)  though  it  was  admitted  by 
those  who  heard  it  to  be  a  composition  of  talent,  has  not  yet  emi* 
grated  ijt'yonci  the  iiaiiib  oi  lite  couccrt-rooin,  w  here  it  was  first  jiiven. 
From  these  premises,  coupled  with  the  observation^)  we  have  made 
upon  the  structure  of  the  oratorios  during  Lent,  we  should  inter  that 
this  species  of  composition,  as  a  whole,  has  ceased  to  be  attractive. 
According  to  the  commercial  maxim,  we  attribute  tite  reduced  supply 
to  the  reduced  demand,  and  in  trutli,  according  to  received  notions  and 
the  present  state  of  manners  in  society,  a  whole  oratorio  does  appear  a 
heavy  monotonous  performance.   At  first  sight  it  may  seem  difficult 
to  accuiiiit  (or  the  weight  which  al way  s secujs  to  oppress  an  audience 
even  at  liic  MLbsiAJi,or  at  the  Creation — the  most  magnificcut 
and  sublime,  and  the  most  elegant,  refined,  and  impassioned  of  all 
such  things.   Our  tediuiu^  however,  proceeds  (rom  the  uninterrupted 
attentbn  the  mind  must  give  to  one  action,  at  well  as  to  the  want  of 
dlYersity  and  to  the  intensity  of  the  feelingp  attendant  upon  the 
nature  of  the  affections  moved*   It  is  not  the  mere  sacceasioii  of  air 
and  chorus,  duett  and  trio  and  quarteit,  the  multiplication  of  parts 
the  variety  of  keys  or  tlic  alternations  of  full  chorusses  and  ilieir 
acoompanimenff;,  that  alone  opciate  upon  (lie  sensaiiuns  ot  the  liearrr. 
Tiicse,  though  combined  in  even  greater  variety,  will  picbcrve  aa 
uniformity  of  etfcct,  trom  the  co.nti»uity  of  the  subject  and  the  con* 
centration  of  attention,  while  a  selection  affords  that  agreeable  inter* 
m  pi  ion  and  racui^y  which  allows  time  to  breathe,  gives  room  for 
expansion  and  exeursion  of  thong  it  t,  and  invigorates  by  relaxation. 
It  may  possibly  be  said  that  these  are  the  syni])toms  oi  intf  Ikxtual 
Idcuilics  less  braced.  le$s  powcrfuj,  ox  |,licy  xuay  be  brougUt  as  tesli- 
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moniea  of  increasing  ela^licity  and  activity.    It  is  no  matter — th^ 
imd  is  the  aaine ;  oraturioi  nie  Yoted  to  be  dull  and  Iieayj^  and  selec- 
tions have  almost  entirety  supeiieded  theni)  while  to  the  eye  and  ear 
of  niittioal  ernditioa  they  can  nerer  fail  to  exhibit  tlie  strongest  con* 
ceolration  of  the  powers  of  genius  and  leariiHig.  It  wasi,  perhaps,  a 
strong  perception  of  this  state  of  public  opinion  that  indoced  D%* 
Chotch  (o  give  us  only  a  harpsicliord  icurc  of  his  l^ALESTlNf: 
"Whatever  be  the  cause,  we  lament  ihe  ellecl,  because  such  an  adap* 
talioji  is  an  injustice  to  the  composer.   We  are  deprired  of  the  po  wet 
of  seeing  %  great .  portion  of  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  genius  of  the 
work,  by  not  being  pennitted  to  tai^e  in  the  allotment  of  the  several 
parts.  We  are  obliged  to  guess  at  the  distribntioni  and  it  is  even 
possible,  tbst  th  our  blunders,  we  may  do  the  composer  a  greater  in* 
justice  still,    iiut  authors  must  not  lose,  if  thej  cannot  live  by  pub<- 
lication,  and  therefore  we  cnnnot  wonder  at  the  Doctor's  declining  (o 
hazard  Uie  experin»eut  ot  printin*^  ii  score.    As  it  is,  the  high  price 
'set  upon  the  book,  is  a  proof  of  the  limited  sale  he  was  led  to  expect. 
In  the  selection  Da*  GaoTCU  has  made  of  a  pure  and  classical  spe« 
cimen  of  poetry  to  work  upon,  he  has  deprived  bis  piece  of  the  tptrit 
which  character  inspires.  The  poet  speaks  throughout,  and  thoogli 
the  thoughts  are  fnll  of  energy  and  tiie  language  of  strength,  tlie 
force  of  passion,  as  expressed  through  personal  feeling,  we  per- 
ceive to  be  nevertheless  wantini;.    Tiie  oratorio  is  (li  us  diverted  of  its 
primary  and  essential  dramatic  distinction,    in  the  tirst  place,  tho 
understanding  can  assign  no  reason  for  the  arbitrary  divisions  of  the 
poem  into  recitative,  air,  and  chorus;  neither  is  there  any  better  au* 
thority  for  the  empk>ynient  of  the  several  species  of  voice,  of  the 
treble,  tenor,  and  bass,  than  the  necessity  of  variation  and  the  will  of 
ihe  composer.    By  these  circumstances  the  interest  cannot  laii  to  be 
weakened  ;  tor  aUliougli  we  are  quite  ready  io  coiic<  de  that  there  is 
the  very  highest  authority  tor  the  absence  of  diaio^juc  fo  be  quoted 
in  the  instance  of  The  Messiah^  we  mubt  dissent  from  tlie  appU* 
cation.  The  words  of  that  performance  are  of  the  mo&t  awful  subli- 
mity.  Sentences  so  impassioned  cannot  be  fonnd  elsewhere.  Sen« 
tencesalTordiag  such  scope  for  musical  description  and  developeroent 
cannot,  we  may  safely  pronounce,  be  paralleled.   The  mind  invo- 
llintarily  invests  the  sinj^rr  y\'{{\\  a  cliarrictrr  iVoni  the  opening  to  tbf! 
end,  and  the  imagined  spenLersare  either  the  Omxi potent  13eing 
to  wImnb  man  offers  up  his  adoraiionsy  or  those  he  iccdvcs  as  the 
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orn^ans  of  prophecy  or  (he  luiraan  agents  of  his  salvation.    Thus  The 
JSlessiah  admits  no  second  composition  to  a  comparison.    Wc  are 
also  rcadjr  to  grant  that  character  is  mach  lost  sight  of  in  the  pro* 
gKit  of  an  oratorio*  There  is,  howtfcr,  a  spirit  appertaining  (o  the 
entire  dramatic  eficct,  which  cannot  Iw  tapplted  by  any  otlier  con- 
trivance.    TM  tdipie^^  ^  Smmi  m  ^mmj**  nnd    Deeper  emi 
deeper  9lUl^  can  never  be  made  to  eonyey  the  same  or  any  thing  like 
the  same  sctuiments,  or  even  tlie  same  affections,  through  any  other 
character  than  that  of  tiic  sufferer  or  the  actor.    The  Tisions  of  the 
Poet,  though  bold,  nervous,  and  beanlifol,  yet  want  the  excitement 
and  the  charm  that  accompany  character  and  image  to  the  fancy 
the  associations  connected  with  the  iodivld  miL 
.  The  first  movement  of  the  overtnie  Is  of  a  monrnlbl  cast,  and  is 
well  enlculated  fo  find  its  way  to  the  heart  from  the  geaeral  sim- 
plicity of  itti  hurinonj  and  melody.    Although  the  fugue  is  a  tiuc 
subject,  and  although  (he  pasenges  are  generallj  dctiv< d  from  il, 
it  does  not  come  up  to  our  notions  of  a  strict  fugue.    The  con- 
Oluding  part  of  it,  commencing  on  the  chord  of  C  major,  we  think 
particularly  fine.  Of  the  andante  movement  we  have  not  .words  to 
express  our  high  estimation,  particular!/  the  twelfth  bar,  bot  most 
leave  it  to  tho^e  whose  feelings  are  as  acute  as  onr  own*  We  speak 
here  of  the  theme.   The  variations  are  composed  with  gmat  taste 
and  science,  and  shew  Ihe  authur'b  perfect  comniaad  of  style. 

Palestine  opens  Hiih  a  ciiorus,  much  in  the  mauncr  of  that  at 
the  commeuceiut-nt  of  Handbl's  Judas  Maccabmus.  The  senti- 
ment is  bimilar  in  both,  the  one  being  the  lamentation  of  "the  chd* 
dren  of  Juduh'*  for  the  loss  of  ^<  friend,  father,  and  hcfo^*'  and  the 
other  a  call  to  Sion,  reft  of  her  sons  tbr^tten  and  forlorn,'*  io 
mottrn  the  silence  and  the  solitude  of  the  desart,  which  has  succeeded 
to  the  pomp/'  of  the  martial  myriads,**  that  once  mnstensd  ia 
her  gates."  Wc  iiuJ  no  imilutioa  abi>ulutc  as  to  lead  us  to  the 
supposition  that  Dfi.  Crotth  had  the  plaintive  and  beautiful  mui- 
piicity  of  Handel's  chorus  in  his  mind,  even  at  the  time  \it  y,xoic 
his  own — but  there  is  .the  same  general  idea  pervading  every  part  of 
this  fine  composition^the  same  breatliing  pensivenem— the  tame 
walling  reptrtition  of  mournful  passages— the  same  tweetnem  in  the 
melody,  nnd  an  almost  equal  richness  in  the  base.  The  answefs  are 
taken  up  willi  «?nm^^  effect.  Thrre  is  more  modulation,  which 
Ihtiu^h  pfoi^ably  iuttadcd  lo  cxprcs*  l!ic  uUuoaL  severity  of  t-jLcUuiii- 
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iofy  gtMp  wt  canmM  think  iocreMes  the  g^era)  fotce;  we  etpeci»l1/ 

allude  to  the  mpid  tramitiont  in  page  0,  tliougli  they  are,  as  it  svemt 
to.uSy  purposelj  combined  to  intiodtice  with  more  contrast  the  sim- 
ple and  sole  17111  and  beautiful  return  to  the  priiicipai  poiut  of  meloU/ 
at  tbc  terminalioD. 
A  loDg  bass  recitative  succeeds — Dr.  Crotch  has  nade  the  bass 
'  bis  principal.  To  this  probablj  the  eminent  ability  of  Mn.  Bar* 
TtBMAif  has  been  the  indncemenf,  for  we  perceive  throughout^  nil 
adaptatkm  to  the  peculiar  propefties  of  his  voice  and  manner*  The 
compvss  upwards  is  very  extensive,  and  the  airs  roost  commonly 
b«>6peak  the  energy  and  declamatory  power  of  (hat  great  sing»*r, 
while  oOier  paT<s  seem  expressly  written  to  give  due  ()isj)lay  to  his 
sustained  singing.  There  are  both  fine  aud  vigorous  passages  in 
Ibis  recitative.  One  or  two  are  in  the  manner  of  some  of  P|7EceLL*i 
best  and  most  expressive  adaptations.  The  notation^ipon  the  words 
«  Swett  tkeMe  of  sm^'  and  *'CoH  eM  obthiim;*  are  both  aAer 
this  model.  The  song  which  follows,  Ye  gtmdkm  SahHs^*'  Is . 
amongst  the  most  original  modem  airs  for  a  bass  that  we  remember. 
It  is  at  once  declamatory  and  su.-tained,  ufiiting- cliLssitLd  holidity, 
force,  and  delicacy.  The  arpeggio  accompaniment  ijeij^htens  ttie 
latter  in  the  middle  of  the  soogi  wiiich  rises  in  grandeur  and  eflecl  to 
the  end. 

A  fine  joyful  imitative  chorus,  on  a  beautiful  subject,  succeeds,  i« 
which  some  cloye  icitrictions  are  iatrodoced,  and  rich  accompani* 
ments. 

The  tenor  soag  which  succeeds  Bui  now  thy  Sorny*  is  in  a  miied 
style  between  declamation  and  pathos,  but  containing  much  more  of 
tbc  former  than  the  lattiT.  Tiie  njinor  l^ey  gives  a  certain  character 
of  sadness  as  well  as  tiie  moduiation,  while  the  time,  as  well  as  the 
kind  of  speaking  passages  chosen  to  illustrate  the  words,  cast  the  pra> 
poflderatmir  weight  into  the  other  scale.  The  accordance  between 
■entimeDt  and  sound  Is  thus  very  exactly,  though  not  we  think  very 
fielicitottsly  orpowerlblly  given. 

The  thoius  which  follows  reminds  us  of  the  ]ilan  of  that  in  the 
Creation,  "  Despairi.'g^  cursings  rage,"  winch  is  constructed  with 
so  near  a  resemblance  both  in  its  full  parts  and  in  tiie  interruption  of 
the  single  voice,  that  it  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  served  as  a 
Bipdel  for  Db.  Ceotor.  These  are  facts  thai  shew  the  reading  of 
the  learned  composer,  and  we  bring  them  pnly  as  such,  Ibr  there  Is 
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aot  a  trace  of  plagianmi.  Tlie  cboros  before  ut  Is  good  and  expRi* 
fiiye,  and  eontatm  some  fine  combiBatiom  of  barmony. 

The  treb'e  voice  is  next  introduced  in  uu  air  vrhich  opens  with  an 
iavocatiuu  of  very  sublime  import— 

O  thon,  Uictr  Guide,  tbeir  Father,  and  their  Lordi 

Lov'd  for  thy  mercies,  for  tliy  power  adored  ! 

And  perhaps  we  sbnil  be  thought  too  fond  of  fmding  leteoiblflncrs 
when  ve  laj  the  whole  song  appeals  to  be  written  upon  the  model  oC 
that  nest  beautiful  air  in  Samsov,  TAeit  kmg  tiermiy  tkali  ftip^ 
wliich  opens  and  coacludvs  in  the  same  way.  The  slow  part,,  tlioogh 
simple  and  fine,  doei  not  come  upon  our  ears  with  the  impression  ef 
noveKv,  yet  we  cannot  call  to  mind  the  passage  to  which  il  Uars 
a  Bimiiitudc.  In  the  quick  movement  we  object  to  the  trcquent  rt  pe- 
tition of  the  same  musical  phrase,  which  raises  a  feeling  of  a  want  of 
variety  in  the  composition  and  of  iavention  in  the  author.  Neither  is 
the  melody,  wliich  occitfs  so  ofien,  suiiciently  pleasing  to  hear  sooon^ 
tinoal  a  lecvnenoe.  This  air  b  eatiiely  decfaiBiatofy, 

The  chorus  which  folb^va  is  calcalated  t»  psoduoe,  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  its  plan  and  execution,  the  most  inspiring,  majestic,  and 
sublime  effects.  The  military  movement  with  its  accompaniment^ 
expresses  the  hurry,  agitution,  and  contention  of  battle,  to  which  the 
trumpet  lends  its  contiAoal  summons  and  support.  This  part  is 
wrought  up  with  a  degree  of  fire  and  energy  of  soul,  and  sustained 
so  powerfully  by  the  deep  science  and  command  of  the  compesnr, 
that  It  is  in  no  part  of  the  oratorio  exceedcd,.if  equalled*  The  stay- 
ing of  the  sun  and  moon  Is  finely  exprrssed  by  the  protracted  basS} 
and  consternation,  human  and  supenintural,  is  described  by  all  the 
aids  of  replications  of  the  parts,  by  a  host  of  act  umpanimeni,  and  by 
yarious  modulation.  'J  he  largo  which  succeeds  this  grand  display 
of  energy  and  art,  is  woKliy  to  close  so  great  a  master-piece.  Both 
foices  and  inslrdroents  are  used  with  astoaibliing  tfStcX,  and  thongll 
we  have  neYcr  hsd  the  good  fortune  to  hear  thb  competition  per- 
fimned',  no  doubt  remains  in  our  minds  of  its  carrying  the  sublime  la 
music  to  its  acme. 

We  can  add  uothing  to  our  description  but  the  words,  wf  ich  aresO 
well  represented  by  the  music,  by  the  shuddering  convuli»jve  accom- 
paniment, in  quick  divisions  of  the  lime^  contrasting  with  theem- 
pbatici  marked,  and  distinct  articuktioii  of  the  vocal  parts*— 
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Lei  Sinfti  tell,  for  tlie  beheld  bb  migbt) 

And  6od*i  own  darkness  veilM  ber  mjstic  betght : 

lie  cherub  borne,  upoa  the  ivhiffwind  rode, 
And  the  red  niouiitaia  like  a  furnace  glow'U! 
But  who  shall  dare  recite 
His  praise,  his  power,  eternal,  infinite. 
Tbeae  words  cbosen  for tbe  next  recitative  we  should,  a  prtbn,bave 
imagined  woaUl  have  been  the  subject  of  fiir  more  elabomte  comfio* 
afition*  It  is  perhaps  diflteult  (o  determine  whether  a  grand  and 
powerful  elocution,  deyeloped  in  a  few  pbiin  notes,  may  not  express 
such  a  thooghl  \s  ilh  more  force  than  a  more  artificial  conibiiia(ion. 
The  sole  contrivance  of  the  composer,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  here 
iS|  to  rise  from  tbo  humility  of  the  minor  key  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
major,  as  hn  passes  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  poet  to  the  majesty 
of  the  subject,  and  without  allowing  a  more  than  usual  dignity  of  ex- 
preiskm  to  the  performer,  and  a  hititude. amounting  to  an  absolute 
conTersion  of  tbe  passage,  we  cannot  picture  to  ourselves  the  means 
ol  worthily  expressing  **  eternal,  infinile,**  as  they  arc  now  set.  Tbe 
first  strain  of  the  air  which  ff>llow8  is  Handel's    7)'ars  such  ashndtr 
fathers  shed,  '  with  a  very  slight  alteration.    But  upon  the  whole  it  is 
beautiful,  solemn,  and  pious*  A  rather  declamatory  treble  recita- 
tive and  song  foUowi  which  ut  not  distinguished  by  any  patticular 
beauties  or  defectt. 

Db,  CnoToa  has  mode  bis  next  tenor  song  upon  a  ground  base,  a 
favorite  exercise  of  St  a  a  d  bll  a  and  onr  own  Pu  r  cc  l  .  W  e  may 
liazaid  a  conjecture  that  this  expedient  wab  udtiptt  i]  to  £^ive  a  spell- 
like  muttering  to  accord  %vith  the  words  iti  the  perpetually  re- 
curring repetition  of  the  few  bass  notes.  The  melody,  however  smooth 
and  sweet,  is,  to  onr  apprehension,  neither  very  strong  nor  very  ex- 
pressive. It  has,  at  the  opening,  a  cortfiderable  degree  of  flow  and 
sweetness, but  upon  the  wholeit  wears  rather  a  sombre  and  heavy  than 
a  striking  effect,  while  there  is  not  variation  enoogb,  to  convey  a  suf* 
ficient  impression  of  the  in^nuity  which  the  composition  really  im- 
plies. The  accidental  notes  indoduLi  d  into  the  air  upon  the  words, 
That  burst  the  slumbeis  of  the  daul,''  are  harsh  and  ungrateful 
to  our  ears  without  producing  a  legitimate  effect.  The  expression 
of  such  words  demands  a  grandeur  of  conception  which  is>  we  think, 
wanting. 

'  ^  Mmice  aU  his  might    is  an  imitative  cborus,  with  a  veiy  brillbnt 
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accompaniment — the  close  seems  veiy  originaly  and  produces  a  Terjr 
fine  effect. 

The  next  song,  *^Jn  fim^  and  tbe  semi^chorns  ubicli 

breaks  ui|  is  the  most  imaginative  and  pleasing  melodj  that  the 
oratorio  has  yet  bronght  before  ns,  while  the  interspersed  semi-choros 

is  finely  conceiTed  and  richlj  (light  with  extraneous  modulation,  to 
give  all  the  e fleet  that  harmony  can  con  I  t  r.  Tlie  whole  of  this, 
tliougl)  second  to  the  former  chorus  in  grandeur  of  design  and  splen- 
dour of  execution,  is  yet  little  inferior  to  it  in  the  attainment  o.l  the 
objects  to  which  its  aim  is  directed. 

The  duet,  Such  the  fakd  echoy^*  is  light,  airj,  and  amongst  the 
most  agreeable  paits— though  here  we  should  again  object  to  the 
monotonous  «fi(Bct  of  too  frequent  repetitions. 

The  bass  air,  "  For  ihce  his  nrj/  hady'  brino^s  us  back  to  the  re- 
membrance of  Handel.  Tfie  nccompanimciiis  ot  the  first  parts  are 
in  a  firm  classical  b!ylc  of  writing,  and  the  melody  ii*  rich  and  good. 
Til  is  continues  till  the  words,  Or  ere  to  GreecCf*  where  the  force 
of  the  composer  sinks  to  the  level  mechanical  imagery  of  the 
poetry.  We  know  not  whether  to  call  the  recitative,  which  ooncs 
in  at  the  conclusion  of  the  song,  an  interruption  or  a  continuation. 
It  seems  designed  however  to  introduce,  with  better  effect,  the  con- 
clusion of  the  scene,  "  Then  the  ftarp  awvke^^^  which  is  very  bold, 
spirited,  and  bright.  The  wlioleof  the  mnsical  phra.se  >\hich  pre- 
cedes the  chorus  is,  however,  common  place.  One  of  the  mo6t  pro- 
minent defects  is  the  employment  of  its  tbread-barc  close. 

We  have  again  a  very  forceful  imitative  chorus,  with  a  brilliant  and. 
active  accompaniment  In  the  23th  bar  (page  7B)  the  bass  leads  a 
fine  solemn  subject,  which  is  answered  by  the  different  parts.  The 
rest  of  the  Imitative  passages  are  dignified  and  well  supported. 
Til  is  clioru:>  closes  the  lirst  part  of  the  oratorio  wilii  great  spirit  and 
propriety. 

The  Second  Part  opens  with  a  bold  and  imposing  symphony, 
wherein  the  orchestra  is  employed  to  express  the  imagery,  in  which 
the  sentiment  of  the  song  (for  a  tenor)  is  involved.  The  words  aie— 
*'Did  Israel  sbrinlt  when  raging  deep  and  loud| 
Beat  o>r  her  soul  the  billows  of  the  proud.'* 
It  is  a  unison  accompaniment  nearly  throughout,  of  a  rolling*,  ^bil* 
lowy^'  cast,  while  the  passages  of  the  song,  on  the  contrarj ,  are 
ftin^lc  nute^,  and  the  melody  is  iiucly  declamatory,   if  it  tails  at  all 
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in  eflecf,  it  tnufi  be  from  the  fiequent  Tepdition  of  the  same  passage— 

a  circuiiiaUmce  which,  as  it  is  common  to  many  of  the  airs  in 
Palestinf,  throws  a  doubt  upon  the  author's  power  to  invent  v;i- 
rious  meiudy.  This  is  a  song  in  which  the  expedient  of  employing 
the  instruments  to  imitate,  as  it  were,  a  natural  image— the  boiling 
motion  of  waves-^is  eoccessfolly  inlroducecl* 

A  treble  afr,  partaking  more  of  modern  elegance  perbaps  than 
any  other  in  the  oratorio,  is  next  in  succession*  There  are  some 
passages  of  pathos,  though  they  are  not  wrought  to  any  consi<lerable 
deptli.  The  arpe<,'gio  nccompanimLnt  confers  a  s:race  and  vaiiciy, 
lyid  upon  the  whole  it  is  sweet,  ligiit,  aitd  beautiful;  but  tiiis  also 
is  rendered  too  long  by  repetition. 

The  chonisy  Normdntke  hopcy*  is  of  a  brilliant  casf,  with  fre* 
quent  and  judicious  variation  in  the  accompaniment.  There  is  great 
spirit  throughout,  particularly  in  the  succession  of  scientific  passages 
towards  the  end.  ' 

A  quartett  succeeds,  which  is  delightfnlly  serene  and  abounding 
with  elegant  imituiions.    There  is  a  dignided  suavity  worthy  the 
subject — the  adoration  of  the  Magi — which  breathes  over  the  entire 
composition.    The  accompaniment  is  exceedingly  happy  and  effeo* 
tive«  A  plainer  chorus  follows,  though  speaking  and  joyous  t  here 
too  the  instruments  are  very  skilfully  employed.  ^  He  isomet^  a 
chorus  beginning  nearly  in  the  same  style,  but  gradually  increasing 
in  grandeur  and  scientific  combination,  leads  finely  to  a  second 
qii  irtctt  and  chorus  interspersed,  which  is  highly  beaulilul  and  de- 
votional.   A  recitative  for  llie  bass,  full  of  imagination,  and  rich  in 
the  symphonies  and  the  aceompaniments,  which  are  intended  to 
express  the  awful  convulsions  of  nature  attending  the  crucifixion, 
comes  next.  A  pathetic  air,  ^^Are  these  kk  /unAs,  wiih  mlhhsM 
scmtrgei  torn  ^  h  placed  in  strong  contrast,  to  carry  on  the  descrip- 
tion and  aflbrds  a  fine  scope  for  elocution,  tone,  polish,  and  the 
expressive  powers  of  a  singer.    A  chorus  completes  the  scene,  and 
is  at  once  full  of  scientific  combination  and  contrivance,  impas- 
sionatc  and  picturesque.    The  continuation  of  the  bass,  who  keeps 
up  the  portraiture  of  our  Saviour's  last  agony,  while  the  chorus 
imprecates  the  sun  to  stay  his  course  and  ^'nooiipday  darkness'*  to 
^  hide  the  dreadful  sacrifice,**  with  the  broken  and  conTulsive  notes, 
of  the  basses  more  particularly,  bring  into  play  alt  the  resources  of 
arL   A  treble  air,  in  a  minor  key,  exceedingly  pkin  in  its  structure^ 
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prolongs  the  BeattnieDt)  thooffli  we  csnoot  think  Hiis  tit»  tSodmg 
at  we  mnst  allow  it  to  be,  by  any  means  the  highest  specimen  ef 

ability  the  oratorio  contains;  it  does  not  strike  us  even  as  original. 

It  is  singular  that  Dn  .  GuoTcn ,  ( h roug'hout the  oratorio,  has  giyea 
to  his  tenor  songs  a  declamatory  part  only  ;  Vengeance  tht/  foiy 
wing  tkdr  race  pursued  "  is  a  song  of  this  cast,  and  certainly  of  great 
strength.  A  very  curious  accompanied  lecitative  then  foUows»  in 
which  the  Doctor  has  employed  his  science  most  efllcientlj.  The 
song  is  a  mixture  of  pathos  and  declamation,  the  instmrnents  taking 
a  capital  ])ar(,  and  perhaps  bearing  more  than  equal  sway  with  the 
mcloJy.  A  qiiaruit  and  chorus,  Then  on  j/our  topsy*  very  sweetly 
soothes  and  beautUully  asbuages  the  stronger  feelings  excited  by  the 
preceding  scenes. 

No  more  your  tkirsljf  rocks'*  is  a  treble  air  somewhat  in  the  style 
of  11 A  r  nir  •  There  are  passages  which  remind  us  of  the  structure  of 
WUh  verdure  cladp^  in  the  Creation*  Upon  the  whole  this  appeair 
io  be  a  speaking  and  graceful  air.  ■  A  bass  air  of  astonishing  feice  is 
then  brought  into  contrast.    The  words  are-* 

**  But  who  is  he,  the  vast,  the  awful  form, 
Girt  with  the  whirlwind,  sandalled  with  the  storm^ 
A  western  cloud  around  his  limbs  is  spread^ 
His  crown  a  rainbow,  and  a  sun  his  head? 
To  highest  heaven  he  lifts  his  kingly  handy 
And  treads  at  once  the  ocean  and  the  land ; 
And  hark!  his  voice  amid  the  thunders  roar, 
ilib  dreadful  voice,  that  time  shall  be  m*  more.*' 
It  is  scnrcely  p()s^il)le  for  poetry  to  personify  a  series  of  imagers 
more  terribly ,  more  aw  tully  sublime  than  these  lijies,  and  the  com- 
poser has  apparently  felt  the  inspiration.    The  passages  of  the  melo- 
dy are,  as  it  may  be  imagined^  of  the  highest  strain  of  mnsical  do* 
quence,  while  the  orchestra  is  fully  engaged  in  the  pictnting  ef 
the  clouds  and  mists  and  darkness  which  involfe' the  scene.  The 
first  four  lines,  though  called  an  air,  are  rather,  we  conceive,  accon* 
panied  recitative.     Those  uhicli  conclude  the  description,  are 
tiitown  into  air,  and  the  adaptation  is  made  intelligible  by  the  voice 
part  talking  a  melody,  of  Which  the  intervals  are  either  distant  or  chro* 
maticy  while  the  instruments,  apparently  only  the  bass  and  the  violinsi 
are  active,  though  their  motion  is  contrasted.  We  can  conceive^ 
that  the  sudden  silence  of  th^  baud  kavlog  the  Yom  onlj  to  express 
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tl»  praplifllie  nanaewtkAy  *^  lime  he  m  more^  wd  agak 
bunting  ir,  wUlrvenewed  force,  upcmtlM  wurd*^  His  drea^^veiee" 

must  be  highly  maj^nificeat  and  imposing.  We  should,  however, 
again  complain  ui  le^j^liiion,  Ibis  passage  coming  over  no  less  thau 
tix  times,  and  nearly  in  direct  succession.  A  sestett,  a  chorus,  a  bal< 
krtiyh^  aad  aaieQ  conclude  the  oratorio,  with  taste,  science^  and  ef«t 
&Uf  aach  «  we  shotikl  expect  fiom  the  aathoc  of  aa  ridi,  so  elaboralt^ 
aad  to  aiaiterly  a  cotapeaHioa. 

Our  BUfMite  analjsiB  has  left  « little  to  say  in  the  ifeneral,  and  if 
wc  have  produced  no  particular  instances  of  rare  and  scientific  com- 
binations  or  passr^ges,  it  is  because  we  are  impressed  with  the  learn- 
ing, dignity,  and  elegance  of  the  whole  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  that  we 
would  rather  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  entire  oratorio  to  the 
amateur  aad  to  the  pioleatianal  student^  thaa  diminish  its  lustre,  bj 
subtracting  anjr  of  its  power  by  teparaling  its  parts.  Da.  Caoroii 
'  manifests  thnraghoat  very  extensive  reading,  very  erudite  research, 
with  that  happy  assimilation  thatdtstib  and  concentrates  and  appro* 
priates  the  essence  of  all  that  passes  under  his  eye,  orentrrs  into  his 
memory*  We  should  be  exceetlrn^-! j  at  a  loss  to  decide  upon  thcab* 
solute  nature  of  the  style  he  has  thus  compounded,  but  perhaps  wo 
may  make  our  idea  anderstood  by  literary  analogy.  Wlicn  we  fint 
lead  Mb.  SouTVaY^s  poem,  iti^^Sodenck  the  iatt  of  the  Getht^  \% 
■eeawd  to  as  that  hfs  style  was  made  up  by  pieces  of  a  portion  of  the 
pecniiaritiesr  of  the  finest  waiters  who  preceded  him,  rather  thaa  of 
any  direct  original  choice  of  expression,  levelled  and  compacted  by 
the  licibit  ofauthorHiiip.  Tiiere  was  in  it  soroetliini;  of  all,  ()iit  most 
of  Milton,  and  of  the  sacred  writings;  but  as  our  tirst  impression 
wore  off)  by  successive  readings  of  (his  the  most  admirable  poem  of 
modem  times,  we  saw  the  concentration  of  acquirement,  aad  tlie 
wholeeome  rigour  of  iatellect^  which  had  thus  digested  its  rich  aad 
strong  food.  We  saw  at  once  coajoined  the  reading,  the  judgment, 
and  the  imaginative  faculties  of  the  poet.  Tlins,  on  our  first  inspec* 
tions  of  the  score  of  Pai.estive,  \?c  thought  we  could  perceive 
wiicre  the  mind  of  Dr.  Cuotgii  had  taken  its  form  and  pressure, 
and  in  whose  scliools  it  had  been  exercised  and  tramed.  We  saw  the 
native  vigor  of  its  growth,  and  the  sQ|>eradded  strength  attained  by 
study.  H  A N  DEL,  we  should  say,  predomioatesy  but  there  is  so  much 
of  multifarioas  reading,  so  much  of  deep  resource^  so  maeh  nniyer* 
sal  acquaintaacey  not  only  with  theoiy  bat  with  piactice^  not  only 
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wiih  antient  ntles  and  (he  eonirivanoe  of  ilie  time-bonoiifed  maslera 

ofinrcntion,  but  witli  the  modern  additions  of  elegance  and  grace, 
that  it  IS  tar  more  difficult  to  discover  where  tlie  cnulite  composer 
lias  not  caught  something  of  what  is  excellent  and  peculiar,  than  to 
perceive  and  recognise  the  many  eminent  names,  (o  whoio  indutUj 
mod  genias  be  iias  lent  profitable  atteotioa.  Some  of  his  passage!  ive 
*  conte  1M  have  thought  obsolete,  but,  perhaps,  so  powerful  la  asso* 
ciatba,  these  may  hare  become  the  very  objects  of  the  Doctor's  pecu* 
liar  ▼enemtion,  from  frequent  cootemplation  of  them,  AanctiBed  as 
"we  adiiiit  iUcm  iu  be,  by  the  usnge  of  the  greatest  masters.  The 
wliole  oratorio  m;iiuksls  deep  knowledge,  fine  tastr,  and  extraor- 
dinary command  and  resource.    We  should,  however,  describe  Oa« 
CAOTca*B  stircugth  to  lie  prbcipaliy  in  force,  vigour,  and  combins- 
tioo,  in  the  management  of  pants,  and  in  the  production  of  grand  aad 
complicated  eAMs*  He  is  rather  a  musician  than  a  dramatist.  Re 
nils  the  ear  and  astonishes 'the  mind,  more  thsn  he  moves  the  aflec* 
iionS)  HKire  tliun  lie  dissolves  hy  pathos,  much  more  than  he  capti- 
vates with  elegance.    He  turnisiies  materials  rather  for  elocution  than 
sentiment.   But  we  may  close  our  essay  with  the  words,  and  r(*st 
very  safely  Upon  the  opinion  recently  given  us  by  one  of  the  finest 
living  coiiiemporary  com  posers  of  this  country.  ''It  is  now  many 
years,**  mjn  this  gentkman,  in  a  letter  to  the  Re?iewer,  <^  since  I 
bear^PAitBSTiNB,  and  I  hare  scarcely  met  with  a  note  of  it  since, 
but  my  impression  is  this: — It  is  a  great  performance,  and  places  the 
author  at  the  head  of  Ibe  present  British  composers."    We  assure 
the  Doctor  that  this  is  praise  from  a  pure  and  elevated  fountain— he 
is  ^^hudalus  aUmdulQ  Ttn>«*' 
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Semarh  on  (he  pment  Me  ofMu^cai  IndrudMon^  wUhextraeisfTmn 
Toritnts  ieamed  authanlieSf  in  whkh  Uie  grciU  need  of  a  new  order  of 

musical  desifirnation,  calculated  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  SUidetUs^ 
is  sioidi^  wUh  the  dtfinithn  of  a  series  of  Dia^nms,  by  means  of  which 
this  important  ohju  t  ts  accomplished,  and  the  icholc  ^Science  exhibited 
in  a  perspicuous  and  simultaneous  view.  By  J.  Relfe,  Musician  ia 
Ordinary  io  hi»  Majesty*  London.   Goulding  and  Co. 

ji  Musehedulay  or  Mtisie  SeroUf  exkibUing  an  rpilome  of  ihe  whole 
Scienct  of  Music,    By  J.  Relfe.   Loudon.   Goulding  and  Co* 

We  have  had  more  than  one  occasion  to  remark  the  rapid  turn  of 
attention  towards  the  inculcation  of  the  theory  of  music,  and  tbo 
prominent  circonwtanoe  ii,  that  thie  very  laCett  £ngli»b  theorists  geiie<^ 
rail  J  concnr  to  represent  the  elements  of  the  science  as  short,  simple, 
and  compact,  and,  indeed,  as  reducible  to  a  Terj  few  principles  and 
a  vcrj  small  compass.  The  author  of  the  contrivance  we  have  be- 
fore us  £^ors  still  further,  ami  purposes  to  simpUty,  \u  n  very  material 
d^?gree,  the  characters  or  figures  which  composers  employ  in  desig- 
nating harmonies^  and  to  substitute  a  few  signs,  which  shall  at  once 
convey  to  the  eye  and  understanding  of  the  perforroer  or  student,  not 
only  the  construction  of  the  chords,  but  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
compositioni  note  by  note.  By  his  plan  Ma.  Rslfb  considers,  that 

*^  A  very  extensiTe  proportion  of  musical  theory  may  be  so  simut- 
taneoosly  brought  under  the  eye  of  the  practical  student,  as  not  onljr 
to  lead  to  the  united  study  of  the  art  with  the  science^  but  to  fix  an 
indelible  impression  on  (he  mind,  of  their  mutual  dependency  and 
connection,  without  imposing  any  burden  on  the  memory.". 

In  preparing  his  new  view  of  the  science,  it  is  only  fair  to  Ma. 
Rblvi  to  state,  that  he  advances  no  pretensions  to  interfexse  with 
the  regular  and  laborioos  course  of  study,  which  he  feels  to  be  indis- 

perisiblc  to  iit  a  studt^nt  for  the  profession.    His  aims  are  to  instruct 

ami  to  profit  the  am;iteur  principally.    He  sa}  i> — 

"  T!ie  PnoPEssioNAii  Student,  wlio  slarts  for  tlir  prize,  ninst 
submit  to  the  laws  of  the  course;  he  mwA  receive  these  sciiolaslic 
guides,  with  tlieir  uriwieldy  buik.  and  technical  arraj",  as  the  com* 
paniens  of  his  study ;  he  must  reduce  their  systems  to  order,  analyze 
and  arrange  their  materials,  decide  their  controversial  points,  aud, 
having  ascertained  truth  in  its  nK>st  simple  form,  follow  tts  guidance 
through  thejourne/.   With  these  systematical  preceptors  he  most 
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associate  the  Hying  remains  of  departed  gnuus  ;  the  chsstoess  of  Co- 

RELLi,  the  sublimity  of  Handel,  and  the  boundless  fancy  of  the  ini* 
jnilable  Haydn,  must  touch  his  heart,  and  guide  bis  pen,  till,  com- 
bining the  sparks  thf»v  emit  with  his  own  native  talent,  he  rcdects 
somewhat  of  their  ima^e  and  enkindles  a  flame  in  the  breast  of  others 
from  the  latent  fire  \ihich  burns  in  his  own. 

In  reference  to  the  Mdsical  Amatevb,  it  mast  be-  dibmntdf 
that  although  the  highest  degree  of  practical  excellency  has  been  ac* 
quired  by  many  who  regard  this  attaiiunent  only  as  an  accomplish- 
ment, yet,  as  every  art  is  properly  but  a  superstructure  raised  oh  the 
basis  of  its  correspondent  science,  he  who  cultivates  it  independent  of 
such  support,  evidently  builds  without  a  luutidution  :  t?loe(ill^ice  may 
for  a  time  be  lofty  and  beautiful,  but  being  merely  superficial^  its 

duration  must  at  least  be  uncertain*  

Admitting  that  a  penetrating  research  into  the  deeper  and  more 
abstruse  diflicullin-of  the  science  is  the  eicloaiTe  dnt7  of  the  prafin« 
atonal  student,  yet  a  perfect  grammatical  acquaintance  with  the  ele« 
mentary  parts  of  the  system,  is  as  indispensably  necessary  for  him 
who  would  excel  as  n  ])roticicnt  in  the  nrt. 

"  When  we  consider  that  tiic  iargcr  number  of  musical  sf ndenf? 
couii^fs  of  those,  who  can  only  givelfiis  science  its  due  jiroportifui  of 
atten(Lt)ii,  iu  common  with  others  equally  necessary  in  the  circle  of 
Female  accomplishments ;  and  that  most  of  oar  popilt  devote  but  a 
short  season  of  the  year  to  the  general  purposes  of  mental  applipa^ 
tlon ;  it  is  obvious  that  a  system  of  instruction  on  any  branch  of  eda« 
CTition,  to  be  rendered  effectual,  must  combine  the  recommcndatioiis 
of  brevity,  i>^rspicuity,  and  a  close  connection  of  its  component 
parts,  blending  with  tfiese  every  other  advantage  that  general  expe- 
rience has  stamped  witii  appiohniioa  in  aiding  both  the  peiceptiYe 
and  retentive  faculties  of  tiic  niiud/* 

We  congratulate  the  musical  world  on  the  extensive  promulgation 

of  sentiments  such  as  these,  for  they  are  not  the  upiuions  of  Mb. 

lifiLFS  alone,  among  eminent  professors.    The  age  which  is  just 

gone  by,  vnt&  either  deficient  in  vigour  of  intellect,  in  Incid  arrange* 

ment)  or  in  the  power  of  clearly  conveying  instrnction — or  the  proles^ 

son  of  a  former  day  enjoyed  not  the  just  and  candid  spirit  of  phib* 

sophy  that  delights  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  discoveries  to  all  who 

can  be  benefited  by  a  participation  of  them.    A  veil  was  certainly 

thrown  over  tltc  bciencc.    Music  had  its  mysteijies  for  the  initiated 

alone.    But  wc  are  disposed  to  as&tgu  the  cause  rather  to  error  than 

to  intention.   Yet  it  must  be  granted,  that  much  has  long  been  done 

towards  a  clear  perception  of  the  laws  of  harmony*   Rambav  and 

D*Af.BMBBET  elTectcd  a  great  dearancci  and  others  since  their  date 

have  improved  the  advantage.  Bat  in  all  that  concerns  inlellecCy 

there  generally  appears  to  be  a  point  of  time  wlicn  efibit  is  concea* 

trated^  and  wlien  at  length  a  subject  i»  stripped  of  all  its  non  essea« 
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(bis,  and  ite  real  pow«n  ihewn  diatinctly  and  by  tlieinseWes.  The 

dan^r  which  attends  iMs  vehement  desire  of  abridgement  is,  bow- 
ercr,  considerable;  and  we  have  commonly  seen  that  it  is  carried 
too  far.  At  present,  perhaps^  musical  science  staads  in  more  peril 
than  may  be  suspected. 

lift.  Relfb  gives  the  foUowiiig  general  description  of  his  con» 
Irivancet — 

^  A  Donvietioii  of  tbe  advantsges  likdy  to  lesnlt  to  tbe  musical  stu« 
dent  fram  the  accomplisbmeat  of  such  a  plaR|  has  led  tlie  autlior  to 
tbe  composition  of  a  complete  course  of  diagrams,  illustrative  of  tbo 
whole  science.  The»ip  diaorram?;  are  displayed  in  a  coloured  andvar* 
nished  state  on  Ihe  transverse  sides  ot  a  narrow  surface,  and  so  con- 
structed as  to  admit  of  a  revolving  action,  [)y  means  of  which,  the 
opposite  aides  can,  wiieu  necessary,  be  brougiil  into  immediate  con* 
nection  with  eaeli  other ;  they  are  likewise  rendered  capable  of  nd-^ 
▼andng  or  receding  at  pleasure,  and  of  being  so  compacted,  as  to 
Ibrm  an  ornamental  front  lo  the  pinno. 

When  the  mind  is  in  (he  habit  of  contemplating  various  studies^ 
each  of  which  requires  a  degree  of  absfract  attention,  it  is  but  seldom 
that  a  rocollrction  of  the  knowledge  we  have  obtained  on  any  parti- 
cular otio,  t  an  be  commanded  at  the  instant  \vc  have  occasion  for  it; 
but  by  Ihe^  means  the  student  may  not  only  survey  the  whole  ui  the 
•cienoe  M  nearly  one  glance^  but  be  enabled  to  take  up  a  dear  and 
distinct  apprehension  of  any  single  branch  at  the  moment-  Admit- 
ting that  the  memory  may  be  considerably  assisted  in  the  aequirement 
of  a  science,  by  having  its  several  parts  exiiibited  in  a  way  of  mutual 
dependency  on  each  other,  thesediagrams  are  so  arranged,  as  to  make 
the  results  of  one  fi(]:iiro  ioim  the  basis  of  tbe  next)  and  eacb  cousti* 
tute  a  single  link  of  one  continued  chain." 

The  diagrams,  though  the  greater  part  of  them  exhibit  no  novelty, 
(they  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  do  so,)  are  reduced  in  compass^ 
and  exceedingly  clear  and  intelligible*  Nos.  15,  16,  and  17  con- 
tain tbe  system  which  Ma.  Rblpb  proposes  to  substitute  for  that  at 
present  tn  use*  In  few  words,  it  is  as  folbws * 

He  considers  every  triad  to  be  either  major,  minor,  or  contracted. 
The  first  of  them  is  the  root,  major  third  and  perfect  fifth. — The 
secondy  the  root,  minor  third  and  perfect  fifth. — The  third,  the  roof, 
minor  third  and  imperfect  fifth.  He  considers  uU  chords  having  the 
seventh  as  compound  barmonies ;  and  all  thirds  having  the  seventb 
and  ninth  as  double  compound  harmonies.  Ue  extends  this  system 
to  pedal  harmonies  or  organ  points. 

Every  possible  conformation  of  notes  is  referable  to  one  of  these 
tirople  tctms,  and  the  mode  of  figuring  which  Mr.  Rblfe  proposes 
is  ui  unce  to  ^i^miy  to  the  eye  and  understanding  the  root^  iuvcrMun, 
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nature  of  ihc  cbord,  in  short,  all  that  appertains  to  the  niNt  com* 
plete  analjrais  of  the  harmonj ;  and  the  mode  he  propom  b  cer- 
tainly ingenloui.  To  describe  it  would  be  to  transfer  the  merit  of 
Ma*  A.'s  idea  to  our  pages.   An  example  or  two  therefore  will 

suffice.  He  indicates  the  thurd  of  the  root  by  a  triangle,  and  the 
chord  of  the  ilominaiit  and  seventh,  which  he  calls  a  compound  har- 
mony, by  a  horizontal  line  and  a  point,  lie  shews  the  iiivorsioa  by 
a  igare  oyer  these  marks  which  he  terms  the  radical  index ;  thus,  sup- 
pose  the  bass  to  be  B|  bearing  «  t>  he  would  indicate  that  G  is  the 
ml— that  it  is  the  chord  of  the  dominant  with  the  7th,  by  these 
Symbols  .1  • ;  if  a  ninth  were  added,  he  would  add  a  second  pointf 
signifying-  a  double  compound  harmony. 

But  the  objections  to  the  adoption  of  Hie  nu  thod  Mr.  Relfr 
BO  ingeniously  proposes  we  are  afraid  will  be  found  insuparable. 
His  system  is  certainly  very  clear  and  simple,  as  a  system  tor  the 
interpretation,  iAe  iMT^Ii^  as  wo  should  ^11  it,,  of  (he  language  of 
karmotiy.  We  however  come  to  U  with  a  previous  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  how  far  we  have  been  aided  by  sucli  previous  know^ 
ledge,  we  have  found  it  most  difficult  to  deci<le  in  our  progress. 
But  to  our  objections  ;  in  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  be  iropracticable 
to  employ  the  system  In  the  present  stale  of  the  art,%vithour  conjj^ing 
it  with  an  understanding  of  the  method  of  figuring  thorough  bass  at 
present  in  use,  which  is  of  course  only  to  add  Ma.  Relfb's  system 
to  one  already  competent  to  its  purpose ;  or  could  an  acquaintsncs 
with  Mr.  R.s  method  be  accomplished  independently,  it  would  be 
Accessary  to  annihilate  all  the  music  which  is  at  present  in  btfing, 
Unce  the  knowledge  of  his  improved  designation  would  confer  no 
power  of  playing  fio:u  scores  as  they  are  now  printed.  These  ob- 
jections wc  hold  to  be  fatal  (o  the  sclkeme.  Some  others  might  how- 
ever be  urged  to  the  symbols  be  employs  and  to  tlie  figuring.  Simpler 
characters  might  have  been  invented,  ani  in  some  few  Instances  those 
he  proposes  are  even  more  complicated  than  the  mode  now  in  use. 

The  utility  of  what  Me.  RsLFtt  has  done  appeass  to  us  to  lie  tn 
the  compact  form  to  which  he  has  reduced  his  examples  and  his 
theory,  and  in  the  clear  idea  his  method  of  analysis  conveys.  Many 
of  t!ie  preliminaries  to  plain  counterpoint  necessary  to  be  understood 
are  undoubtedly  rendered  very  easy  by  a  sort  of  visual  demonstra- 
tion, by  Uic  contiguity  and  dependence  of  the  diagrams.  But  here 
he  stops.  Amongst  other  modem  elementary  writers  he  has  proved 
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tiMtatlMoiyofioineoftliepftrIt  ofthie  iciencc of  hamony  maybe 
given  in  a  very  brief  form,  and  that  much  of  the  royitery  sappoaed 
to  attach  to  this  stndy  is  imposition.   But  let  not  those  who  wish 

to  become  sound  theorists  or  able  performers  be  misled  by  the  appear- 
auce  of  simplicity  in  these  few  and  early  rudiments.    All  the  real 
usefulness  of  any  system  is  to  be  tried  by  practice  alone.    Now  we 
are  perfectly  satisfied  that  no  pupil  i? ill  find  his  way  to  the  practii^ 
applicatipa  of  any  acquirements  in  theory,  but  by  a  course,  and  a 
longeovme  of  exerctses,  proceeding  from  tlie  tbundation  to  the  sum* 
nut  Thfise  will  demand  strict  attention  and  much  time  and  labour—, 
much  patience  and  more  memory.  The  art  of  merely  playing  from 
figures  is  soon  learned.*   But  to  analyse  a  score,  to  comprehend 
tlic  various  di?si2:ns  of  composer**  aud  their  mnltiiariuus  contrivances, 
and  to  be  able  to  employ  them  at  all  creditably,  is  only  to  be  accom- 
plished by  years  of  study,  rejection,  and  exercise.   He  who  should 
have  atchieved  all  that  Ma.  Relfb  has  taught,  would  have  still  the 
baldest  task  behind.   For  there  are  all  the  Tarieties  of  modulation ; 
there  aae  mob  thingp  as  florid  couoterpoiut,  canon,  fague,  audi' 
imitation-— canoa  by  inversion,  augmentetbn,  double  augmentation, 
and  double  diminution— mciadieii  rcclc  et  reiro,  per  arsin  et  thesiii, 
a/id  alia  rovescio — fugue,  authentic  and  pla^l  modes,  and  double 
fugue,  strict  and  free.    All  these  are  subjects  for  the  contemplation, 
for  the  remembrance,  and  for  the  genius  of  him  who  would  be  thought 
to  possess  a  real  hnowledgc  of  the  science  of  harmony  and  of  corBpoei* ' 
tion.  It  is  the  worst  species  of  deception  to  broach  any  other  doctrine. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  our  observatioft  at  jdl  poipts  at  lia.  RblfbV 
publication.  He  has  exempted  hunselffrom  auy  such  imptttathn  by  ' 
liis  judicioub  introductory  remarks. 

•  * 

*  See  Uk  Note  oa  Page  380,  Vd.  I, 
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The  Triumphs  of  Oriana,  a  coUcclion  of  Madrigals  for five  atdtixvoketf. 
wniicn  and  composed  in  honor  of  Queen  Elhabeth^  by  the  moH  end' 
nent  composers  of  that  age;  published  and  detBcaied  to  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham^  by  Tbomm  MoKLBr^  IGOL 

Now  first  pubfished  in  score,  and  inscrihed  (b?/  permission)  zcUh  the 
utmost  respect  to  hughj  Earl  of  J  oi  tt  scue,  hjj  JVm.  J/jn  i  Sf  gat' 
Ueman  of  his  Majeslj/^s  chapels  royals,  almoner,  vicar  choral,  and 
master  f*f  the.  choristers  of  St,  Paul's  cathedral.  London:  printed 
for  the  Editor. 

No  period  of  our  liistorj  is  more  iotfliesling  to  the  nmiictaa 
t|ian  tbe  reign  ci  Clizabetli.  At  that  tune  flonriihed  Tallii^ 
9vRi>,  WiLBYE,  Bbwst,  and  a  nurobpr  of  other  celebrated  men, 

"who  raised  our  J']nglish  school  of  composition,  to  a  ^late  ia  which  it 
miglit  Yic  with  the  proudest  of  Italy ;  a  distinction^  we  fear^  which 
it  has  never  since  enjoyed* 

Several  cincnmstancea  cooeoffed  to  produce  this  favorable  sitae- 
tion  of  tbtngv.  The  clergy,  alaoat  all  of  whom  bad  been  ednottod 
in  the  prtncipleB  of  the  Romish  chuich,  had  strongly  imbibed  n 
taste  for  an  art  of  vhich  that  church  may  tmly  be  called  the 
^<  nnrsinv  inother."  But,  more  than  this,  the  full  beams  of  royal 
favor  diid  }iatronage  shone  upon  our  native  composers,  and,  as  a 
nerpssary  coiiM-qtience,  Ihc}'  received,  from  ihv  irrent  and  powfrful, 
the  (incst  of  ail  stimulants  to  exertion — applause  and  encourage- 
ment. It  is  not  here  our  business  to  trace  the  decline  of  onr 
school  down  to  tbe  present  day,  when  every  English  writer  is  left  to 
struflfgle  for  himself,  as  he  is  able.  But  we  think  it  dne  to  oar  coun- 
trymen to  observe,  that  those  who  reproach  them  with  a  want  of 
genius,  should  show  (hat  there  is  no  want  of  opportunity  and  motive 
for  iti exertion;  and  we  \vouId,  wifli  nnffis^ned  respect,  hint  to  those 
persons  of  t.xalted  rank  amon^  us,  ulio,  by  general  consent,  are  con- 
sidered as  the  great  depositaries  of  public  favor,  that,  if  ihey  still 
continue  on  all  occasions  to  [irefer  foreign  writers  and  pcrfonncis  lo 
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flkwe  of  their  ovrticmuitfji  hiMwAifMcttanmat^hecairuUkiumi 
hem  proved f  tiMt  the  latter  ave  altogether  unworthy  of  their  oonnte- 

jmuco  and  support.  It  should  ever  be  remcm beret],  (hat  no  man*t 
nerves  arc  more  fmely  strung  (lian  his  ane,  who  is  called  upon  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  by  the  exercise  of  his  imagination.  He  is,  indeeil, 
the  creature  aad  sport  of  cloud  and  sunshine.  The  melancholy 
history  of  artiita  of  all  agei  and  deRriptions  Idls  as  this ;  therrfbre^ 
to  expect  that  British  oontpeseii  should  again  rise  to  theeiaineoee 
which  they  enjoyed  at  the  period  now  under  our  eonsideration, 
without  those  inducements  to  arduous  exertion  which  rank  and 
'ivf'idth  alone  can  oiier,  is  to  look  for  an  effect  >vilhr>ut  an  ade- 
quate cause— !-it  is  truly  to  expect  to  reap  that  which  we  have 
not  sown. 

Secular  music  was  not  much  onltiTated  in  England,  during  the 
first  yeaii  of  £liaaheth*s  leign ;  bnt  a  tasis  for  MadrigaU  appeals  to 
have  heen  gradnally  inched  from  Italy,  and  to  have  been  consldar* 
ably  uipmed  and  rendered  general  by  the  exertions  of  K.  Voirof^ 

who,  in  1588,  published  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Miisica  Transalpi- 
na,  Madrigals  of  fonr,  five,  and  six  jiarts,  chosen  out  of  divers 
different  authors ;  M^ith  the  first  aud  second  part  of  La  Virginella^ 
made  by  Master  Byro  upon  two  stanaas  in  Abiosto^  brought  t# 
speak  JSacflish  with  the  rest."* 

Soon  efior  thia  work  appeared,  many  of  our  great  masters  distin* 
gaishud  tfieoiadivies  in  rapid  tnccessiott.  Hoslbt,  (Che  pupil  of 
BrBB>in  1503,  printed  bis  *^  Gansonets,or  little  short  songs  of  three 
Yoiccs."  These,  in  1594,  were  followed  by  Madrigals  to  four  voices;** 
in  1595,  by  "Ballets  or  Falas  to  five  voices;"  hy  "  Madrigals  to 
live  voices;"  and  iu  1597,  by  ''Canzonets,  or  little  short  airs  to  five 
and  siz.Toloes."  About  the  snmetune,  Wileyb,  Bbmbt,  WbblkbS, 
Shibbtb,  aad  many  othcis,  gnyo  compositions  to  the  worid,  Whieii 
ever  have  bten,  and  must  lemain,  olgects  of  great  interest  lo  the  in- 
dustrtoos  stadent. 

This,  indeed,  was  the  golden  age  of  English  Madrigals,  which 
seem  to  have  formed  the  amusement  of  all  ranks  of  our  musical 
amateurs,  and  to  have  conslitatcd  aimost  the  whole  sum  of  those 

*  Dr.  Beamnr,  spealting  of  Yonci,  says,    be  was  sn  ItsBsn  metdisnty 

wh»,  having  opfwrtunities  of  obtaining  from  his  correspondentii  the  newest  and 
thehest  rompo«iitions  from  thr  Continent,  had  them  freq'lient^  pcrfonaed at  Us 
bouse  for  the  entertaiuiueot  ot  uis  nmsical  friends. 
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compoiilionS}  whidi  wen  peculiarly  appropriaAed  to  tba  ehmaihtfi 
Not  to  be  able  to  *^imkc  a  patt'%  was  thought  in  those  dayi  as  ;ieat 

sign  of  a  deficient  musical  education,  as  it  mrduld  now  be,  were  a 
joung  laii  J  to  declare  herself  unable  to  perform  a  sonata,  or  accooi* 
pany  a  song. 

The  following  extract  from  MoaLEv's  Plaint  tmd EasU  Intnh 
dueUon  to  Practicaii  Mutkkef*  plaoes  tbb  part  of  our  sabject  in  to 
dear  and  livelj  a  point  of  vlew^  that  we  think  onr  leaden  will  bt 
obliged  to  ns  for  making  it. 

"  Po/y/wrtM<?«.— Sage  brother  Philomathes,  what  haste?  whither 
go  jou  8o  fast  ?    Philonwihes. — To  seek,  out  an  old  frrend  of  mine. 
Pol, — But  l>cforc  you  goe,  I  praie  you  repeat  some  of  the  discourjies 
which  you  had  yesternighi  at  Master  Sofhobolus  his  banquet,  for 
ooomionly  he  is  not  without  both  wise  and  learned  goestcs*  PAi.— 
It  is  true  indeed,  and  yesternight  there  were  a  number  of  excelleot 
•chollers,  both  gentlemen  and  othen :  hut  d/  Me  propete  wMdk  wot 
ihm  daeotmeS        a«»  nmitke,   Poi  —^.  trust  yon  were  contented 
to  suffer  others  to  speak  of  that  tiuitfcr.    Phi — 1  would  that  had 
been  the  worst;  for  I  was  com j)c  llril  to  <!isco\ri  mine  own  igiioiiuire,' 
and  confesse  that  I  kncwe  nothing  at  all  in  it.   Pol. — How  so^  Flu*' 
Among  the  rest  of  the  guestes  by  chance  Master  Aphron  came' 
thither  also,  who,  falling  to  dispourse  of  moslche,  was  in  an  atgn*' 
ment  so  qoickly  taken  up^  and  hotly  pursued  by  £ttd<XZQs  and 
Calergus,  two  kinsmen  of  master  Sophobulus^  as  in  his  own  art  he' 
was  ovcjr  throwne,  but  he  still  sticking  in  his  opinion,  the  two  gentlt- 
men  requested  inc  to  exaiuino  his  reasons  and  coufnte  tbom,  but  i  re- 
fHsiii*^,  iuu]  protending  ipriKirance,  the  whole  <  uinpauy  condenuied 
lue  of  discurtesie,  being  fully  persuaded  that  I  had  beeu  as  skilful! 
in  tliat  art  as  tlicy  touke  mec  to  be  learned  in  others ;  but  supper 
being  ended,  and  musickc  bookes,  oooonl^g  ia  the  cwsMe)  being 
brought  to  the  table^  the  mistnJss  of  the  house  presented  me  with  a  • 
part,  earnestly  requesting  me  to  sing,  but  when,  alWmany  excuses 
i  protcstcfl  unfainedly  that  I  could  not,  euerie  one  began  to  wonder; 
7/ea  some  icliisipn  t  il  in  olhrrs  (L  imt/idiuy;  how  1  was  brought  up.  So 
timt  npon  khaine  of  muie  ignorance,  1  goe  now  (o  s«ek  outmiueold 
fricndc,  Master  Onorhnt/s,  in  make  myself  his  schoUar.** 

In  1(K)1  appeared  the  work  whidi  forms  the  subject  of  our  pio- 
sent  article.  Several  contributions  to  it  were  from  the  pens  of  the ' 
most  celebrated  composers  of  the  day ;  though  we  have  sometimes 
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vowlered  iliat  Btrd,  theo'  deculedly  4it  Uie  head  of  his  fnSmUmf 
waft  not  among  them. 

Varioin  conjectures  have,  been  made  conceri^ng  the  circum* 
ftanoes  which  gtiye  rise  to  this  publication,  for  an  account  of  which 

>*c  may  refer  oui  readers  to  the  histories  of  Dr.  Burnev  ami  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  or  to  tine  |u:qj(ace  by  Ma.  11  awes,  Mrbo  differs  ia 
opinion  from  both. 

We  caonot,  howorcr,  pass  by  an  observation  made  bjr  Sir  John 
HAWKiirt.  <^  There  is  some  piece  of  secret  history  (says  he)  which 
we  have  yet  to  l^rn,  that  wouhl  enable  us  to  account 'for  giving  the 
Queen  this  romantic  name.  ( Oriana.)  ProMlff  ike  was  fond  of  U* 
CAMDew  relates  that  a  Spanish  Ambassador  had  libelled  her  by  the 
name  of  Amadia  Oriana,  and  for  iiis  insolence  was  put  uuder  a 
guard."  Now,  that  Elizabeth  should  be  fond"  of  a  name,  under 
which  she  bad  been  lampooned,  appears  a  thing  so  very  extraordi- 
nary,  that  we  cannot  admit  the  probability  of  it,  even  on  tbo  worthy 
Knight's  ftttthority. 

'  Every  student,  in  the  school  of  £f\g1ish  composition,  has  heard  of 
The  triumphs  of  Oriana^ — and  this  title  has  come  upon  him  with  a- 

iiiysterioua  sort  of  influence,  which  is  sometimes  found  to  accompany 
the  names  of  thifigs  ^shich  are  hut  little  underbtoud.  We  were 
certainly  among  the  number  of  those  who  imagined  thi^t  these  com- 
positions possessed  extraordinary  merit;  but  Mr.  11  awes,  by  ena- 
bling us  to  view  them  in  score,  has  undeceived  us,  and  we  do  nol 
member  ever  to  baveexajpincd  so  laige  a  work  with  so  little  io  it  to 
ioteresi  and  delight.  M n.  Haw  es ,  with  true  editorial  affiNslion  for  the 
objects  of  his  choice,  seems  angry  with  Ds.  Burnet  for  speaking  of 
them  in  a  slii;htiu^  uiinncr ;  wc  therefore,  iis  a  ir  opiuiuu  coincides 
very  much  with  the  Doctor's,  must  proceed  to  supjjort  it  somewhat 
at  large.  It  was  Gluck.,  we  believe,  who  said  that  line  music  con- 
sisted in  good  mefodj/j  good  harmony^  and  goad  modulsUioik—io  this  he 
should  have  added  correct  rj^dm^  without  wl* ich  melody  can  have  ao 
cxhitencei  and  harmony  is  but  a  mam  of  agreeable,  but  unmeaning 
sounds*  Now  we  tMok  that  if  the  madrigals  contamod  in  This 
triumphs  of  OHantT  be  examined  by  the  above  tests,  they  will 
f:d!  very  short  of  the  hi«-h  characters  which  the  worthy  Editor 
voiild  {>(  rsuade  us  they  pus.sej.s.  Melody,  accorditig^  to  the  modern 
accc|)Ja!;i>a  of  the  term,  was  not  cultivatetl  at  the  period  Vhcn  these 
•oiupokitious  first  appeared mid  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
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ibtt  an  J  thing  like  gnccM  and  ezprasife  makd/  could  kivabectt 
wrif ten  to  socb  pitiable  noueiiie  as  the  foUoivlni,^  which  we  aeleeC 

from  the  first  madrigal  in  the  collection. 
Hence  stars,  too  dim  of  liglitj 
You  dazzle  but  the  sight ; 
You  teach  to  grope  bj  night* 
See  heie  the  sbeplierd'a  itar, 
Excelling  jou  so  &r. 
Then  Phahus  wqf*d  ku  eyet^ 
And  Zephyrs clearM  theskies^ 
ill  sweet  accented  cries. 

Then  saii(^  the  nymphs  and  shepherds  of  Dianay 
Long  live  fair  Oriaua  I 

Oor  narsery  songs  hare  more  meaning  than  this  doggrel,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  so  manj  mnsiciiUiB  conld  be  indnced  to 
Waste  thdr  time  upon  it|  in  the  age  of  Spbiccbr  and  Shauspbaeb. 

But,  considering  these  melodies  as  belonging  to  the  Pofyodk  or* 
der,*  we  think  they  are,  ivith  yery  few  exceptions,  inferior  to  many 
other  compositions  of  the  same  period.  We  here  ulliide  to  the  ino- 
tetls  of  TAi.r>is  and  Uv  lu) ;  and  even  to  other  mndrig^als,  composed 
by  several  of  the  autburs  who  were  contributors  to  the  work  now  un- 
der constderatimt— such  are  Wilbtb^  Bbnbt,  Moblbt,  Wsblbbs, 
dMS.  &c*  To  us  the  diffeienoe  seems  so  gieat^  that  we  can  only  ac* 
count  for  it  by  supposing  that  the  publicationi  whatever  might  be  its 
original  design,  was  got  op  in  a  hurry  which  left  (hose  admirable 
writers  no  o])portunity  of  dcvcioping  the  poweib  they  exhibited  OB 
other  occcisions. 

Bill  it  is  the  rudeness  and  awkward  linrmonical  Confrlvance  of 
these  M  ad  rig^ls  which  mostly  snrprise  us.  To  judge  them  by  canons 
of  eritictsin  which  were  not  established  for  mote  than  a  centniy  after 
their  authoii  were  in  the  grave,  would  be  exceedingly  nnfairs  bul 
they  certainly  contoin  progressions  and  combinations  which  sense 
and  reason,  we  imagine^  should  in  all  ages  condemn^  and  which  mast 

*  Melody  implies  not  only  the  progressMNi  of  one  sh^gle  party  hut  Also  the. 

general  result  of  the  various  parts  in  harmony,  which  proauce  the  eflfect  of 

melody,  hy  the  proi>er  distribution  of  their  sounds.  Prinz  seems  to  hare  been 
th»'  first  H-ho  dlgtingushed  bctweon  the  Monndir  style,  in  which  the  melody  is 
conlincd  to  one  single  part,  and  thp  Pul^udtc  style,  in  which  the  theme  and  its 
dej^iidant  subjects  are  distributed  among  the  diilereut  parta  uf  the  compositiou. 
--CWfeolf  9  GrmnrnftTf  9d  EdUion,  page  85— iMife* 
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ever  prevent  w  from  acknowlcdginsr  ihe  proprlHy  of  tlic  epithet 

**  exquisite,"  which  the  editor  has  hrstowed  on  them. 

Oiif  (if  the  l^(>'^t  olFenbivc  and  f'n*qin'iil  trnnscrrcs>ii)ns  a^aiiu/  the 
laws  of  good  haraioiiy  in  this  woik  i^^  the  lal&e  relation  ot  the  bupcr- 
fluotts  or  diminished  octave. 


a: 


a: 


An  example  of  this  error  we  select  from  Este's  Madrigal  Hence 
Stars,*^  It  occurs  between  the  lirbl  diul  second  treble  parts,  and  we 
meet  with  it  so  frequently,  in  almost  every  page  of  tlie  work,  that,  if 
it  were  po&siblc,  we  should  be  Led  to  imagine  our  ioreiathcrs  thought 
there  was  beauty  in  it. 


•  .Page  bar  ht.  —  We  shall  reckon  the  bars  from  the  top  of  each  page, 
and  shall  cousiiler  the  whole  score  but  as  one  bar;  taking  care  to  iatJtcite  those 
parts  to  which  our  remarks  apply.  The  extteme  difficulty  of  bleoding  muucsd 
examples  with  the  text  to  which  they  belong  is  unifersally  acknowledged,  and 
he  who  should  propose  any  method  by  which  this  difficulty  could  be  removed, 
would  confer  ati  important  benefit  on  hannoiric  science.  Our  examples,  of 
course,  will  be  a,s  tnuch  abridged  as  possible,  but  the  reader  will  always  be 
enabled  to  refer  Cu  tiic  passu^L&  iu  ^la'stiou. 

3  u 
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Bj  the  onoonnected  harmaniet  in  the  fikHowiiif  example,  and  tHe 
dtspMHion  of  the  parts,  the  effect  of  consecutive  fifths  is  prodooed 
between  the  trebles  and  uilo. 


3t 


i 


pr 


i 


I 


■1 


The  madrifl^al  concludes  with  a  subject  now  very  fcimiliar  to  us; 
but  a  pieasiag  effect  is  given  to  it  by  the  disposition  of  the  parts 
which  move  upon  a  pedal  bats  that  ascends  bj^  degicaa. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  occnpj  the  time  of  our  readers  with  parli- 
eular  remarks  on  everj  Madrigal  contamed  in  this  collection}  ne 
shall  therefore  pass  MArsTsa  NsacoMC,  only  obsenrioj^,  thai  hii 
burden  Long  live  fair  Oridnuy^  bears  a  marked  resemblance,  initi 
subject  and  construction,  to  Este's  which  })ri  cedes  it.  Mundy's  ii 
disfigured  by  the  false  relations  we  have  already  noticed;  but  one  of 
the  he^i  passages  in  the  whole  work  is  found  in  his  madrigal  from 
theSth  bar  to  page  17th,  to  the  8th  bar  of  the  following  page.  No* 
4,  by  Ellis  Gibbous,  is  only  Interesting  as  the  picdnctioD  ef  the 
brother  of  one  of  our  greatest  English  composers. 

Bbitbt  was  the  author  of  No.  which  is  one  of  the  bflSi  COBipiii^ 
tions  in  the  culleelion. 

It  ejLhibits,  however,  some  remarkable  instances  of  a  want  of  con* 


•  Page  3,  bars  1st  and  2ch— A  similar  effect  is  heard  in  the  4U»  and  ith  bar, 
bel v>reeu  the  fecund  Iru'Ule^  aito  and  tunor. 
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hexion  betwten  the  1tanMNiic»  of  tbe  icile,  which  produce  the  efiect 
of  coQMCQtife  fifths  and  eighths* 


^ — 


1"*%  U'  f  I  r= 


^^^^^^^^ 


AgaiO|  between  the  9lh  and  lOth  bars^ 


^r^rn  .nun 


 1 

II  It 


3d 


1  I ,  .» 


o  o 


o  o 


•  Fue  31st,  barf  4dl  tod  ddb 
3  V  IS 
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This  masX  bf  eoniiexion  between  the  harmonies  of  the  tcak»  forms 
a  singular  feature  in  the  music  of  the  period  now  under  considera- 
tion ;  and  the  effect  which  results  from  it  is  far  from  pleasiog  to  those 

mUo  are  accustomed  to  ra€K]ern  progressions. 

Bem-.t  was  fi  iDHFi  ot^ extraonlinjiry  talent.  In  the  present  madri- 
gal wc  find  a  degree  of  nerve  and  vigor,  which  places  it  considerabljr 
above  most  of  the  others  m  the  collection ;  though  we  cannot  pro- 
nounce it  equal  to  Ye  restktt  Thonghitt*  by  the  same  authory  whidi 
is  one  of  tho  finest  pfodacttons  of  our  old  school. 

We  must  not  pass  over  No.  7,  by  MAasoN,  without  observing  tliat 
it  contains  some  pass.ifjef?  deserving  of  notice  for  their  modern  air; 
among  which  is  the  loUowing : — 


Carlton's  madrifira!  (No.  8,)  is  only  remarkable  for  the  bail  nr- 
mngcment  oftiie  part<:,  and  tite  following  combination  of  the  minor 
and  major  third^  which  ccrlainljr  sets  all  reason  at  dc^ancet 
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1^ 


Ml 


b  O 


f^H-t^  

— e:  

 e  

One  of  Uic  most  flowing  and  plcasinjr  of  all  these  madrigals  is  Jfo, 
10,  by  Richard  Nicolson,  though  find  in  it  the  same  iiU)UiiUoa§ 
combination  of  the  minor  and  major  iLird  just  mentioned. 


0      J            J     J             J       1       1  ==t=t 

■J'  f    '  f 

!  p_p  ^ 

• 

W4=^ — =f==1 

M — 1 — it  '  1 

• 

a  — D— ==| 

,  : 

1        ^    .1  T 

This  is  dearly  not  an  oversight,  hni  the  effect  of  de  sign  ;  for  the 
tenor  G  is  nccesfiariljr  sharpf  as  third  to  the  ^ominant^  while  the 


•  Page  64tb^  bar  lOlh. 
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UMe  Q  is  mbtnd  to  pie|Niie  the  diwopa—a  in  Ifco  loUowiiig 

harmoojr. 

'We  should  not  mention  No.  13^  by  William  ConnoLO^  wtn 
it  not  to  express  our  vurprtse  that  Dn  BenitiT  should  prononnee 

it  ^' the  most  agreeable  madrigal  in  tlib collection.'* 

To  our  appreli  nsion,  it  is  far  inferior  fo  Benet's  or  to  NiCOL* 
fov's,  just  birfore  named,  and  we  select  the  following  passage,  be- 
cause it  presents  a  rlisposition  of  the  extreme  parts,  which  shouki 
ever  be  avoided  by  nU  tbeie  who  upiio  to  the  ehmcter  of  fpod 
barmooists. 


m 


m 


n  ft 


i"=f=t-:  f  f  f  I  ^ 

Wr  ft*" 


MoRLEV  next  claims  our  particular  attention,  both  as  original 
editor  of  the  work,  and  as  a  writer  deservedly  admireil.  There  is, 
however,  nothing  remarkable  in  Lis  madrigal  No.  14,  though  it 
partakes  much  of  his  easy  and  flowing  manner.  We  must  ex- 
cept the  following  passage,  similar  indeed  to  that  just  quoled, 
lest  any' of  our  young  readers  ^honld  Im  led  to  imitate  it  by  the 


»  Pa^c  SStb)  bars  10th  aud  11th. 
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ftfitlibrity  of  the  anilior  of  one  of  tite  besi  musical  tieatkei  in 
our  language. 


M  .  J  r'  f  I  J  J  i  J  I 


m 


3 


WlXiBTE,  our  faTOurite  WiLbve,  preserves  his  superiorily  on  (hit 
occasion.  Hk  madrigaly  No*  16,  which  we  think  by  far  the  hesi  in 
the  collection)  |»Rienta  a  fine  specimen  of  vocal  harmony. 

The  arrangement  of  the  parts  is  clear  and  easj  thronghouty  and 
the  oflRsetis  nowheie  diminished  by  harsh  progressions,  fUse  relations, 
nor  nnlicensed  combinations.  How  much  it  is  to  be  regretted,  tJmt 
more  is  not  known  of  tliis great  master,  \»  ho,  if  lie  yield  to  Oar.ANno 
Gib  BOMS  in  sweeiaesS)  oeitainly  excels  him  in  force  and  powerful 
lelief. 

WaBLKSS*a  madrigal)  No.  18,  does  not  please  us  so  much  as  Mae 
Mbeis  written  by  him)  have  done.  Bat  it  is  curious,  on  account  of 
theauthoPt  attempts  at  mostcal  nnitation.  We  would  speak  ofJonn 

Milton  with  all  the  respect  due  to  so  great  a  name,  but  v,c  find 
nothing  particularly  entitled  to  notice  in  No.  ID.  It  is  astonisliini,^, 
however,  that  the  f.rther  uf  so  great  a  poet  should  i>et  to  music  such 
Bonsense  as  is  here  exhibited* 

£Li*ia  Gibbons  appears  again  at  No.  SO,  and  certainly  to  more 
adtantage  than  he  did  at  No.  4.  >V  hethcr  he  was  the  first  to  intro* 


•  Page  96tb,  bsr  8tlu 
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dace  the  following  point  we  will  not  saj,  bmt  it  has  been  confideicd 
mnmon  property  by  composers  of  all  descriptions  from  hb  time  lo 
oiir  own. 


'in    *  r 


4$. 


Sec 


We  have  alreadj  exceeded  our  limits,  and  must  hasten  to  conclude 
•ur  remarks* 

Mb  Ha  WES  observes  that  Edward  Joh  es  seems  to  bave  been 
a  rolominous  composer/*  but  his  labours  do  not  appear  to  have 
nade  bim  a  good  contrapuntist,  as  the  following  extracts  will  shew:. 


■  i  1 


i 


i 

[FF-      J   H 

m 


i 


i 


rr 


*  Psge  167,  bars  11th  and  l^tb. 
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The  No.  S6,  bj  GiovAiiifi  CBoct,  flows  in  a  pleaisng  manner, 

and  is  disfigured  by  no  false  rclalions.  In  one  or  two  instances 
there  are  some  uvkward  arrangement*  of  the  parts  ui  which  "we 
have  not  roum  to  give  examples.  Bateson  is  justly  placed  among^ 
the  best  of  oor  madrigal  writers,  but  we  think  iiis  compositions}  in 
iliis  work}  unnsually  dry  and  uninteresting. 

There  is^  however,  an  excellent  passa^  in  No.  S9»  which  we  thatt 
extract}  because  it  contains  an  example  of  the  J,  a  discoid  of  double 
suspension}  not  very  common  in  the  dajs  of  BATEaoir, 


te: 


I 


m 


IL  11 


p  r  f 


m 


3 


*  Page  168th,  bars  13th  and  14th.— Besides  their  Sths  the  author  had  maJf* 
cnn^cutirt  (KtSTCS}  ia  the  extreme  parts,  which  hare  been  corrected  by  the 


editor. 
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Me.  Hawbs  iliould  hAve  iranspoKd  No.  27 ^  for  as  if  now  ilttdiy 
it  tscfedf  the  oompaas  of  Toieet  in  general. 

PlLKiNGTON*8  madrigal  will  not  detain  us  long,  for  it  is  ilocid(  dijr 
the  worst  in  the  book.  We  arc  told,  by  the  editor,  that  it  was  sent 
too  late  for  insertion  in  thi^  firU  publication;  but  we  suspect  that  it 
was  r^ected  by  Mgrley,  and  unoi^gled  into  a  sabaeqaent  edit  too. 
It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  give  any  extracts  from  sach  an  inferior 
production,  but  the  iblbwing  taken  from  the  yery  oommencemeiit, 
mnat  oonvinoe  oar  ieadei%  tliat  the  opinion  we  have  expreaaed  con- 
cerning it,  is  not  too  •eteie. 


The  same  wretched  effect  is  produced,  by  the  false  relation,  in  the 
lOth  bar  of  the  same  page,  and  il  perpetually  recurs  throughout  tbt 
whole  composition. 

Little  is  to  lie  said  on  the  modulation  of  tliese  madiigals— >it  is  al« 
most  uniformly  monotonous  and  unconnected. 

Tbisy  in  a  considerable  degree,  may  be  attributed  to  the  nnsetUrd 
notions  preTalling  at  the  time  these  com  positions  appeared,  with  re* 
gard  to  the  scale,  which  seems  hardly  to  liave  been  positively  ad- 
justed, at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  On  this  acconnt 
doubt,  wlicltior  all  the  accidentals  which  Ma.  Hawes  fin.  added, 
were  intended  by  the  autliois  themselves;  altliougli  we  enlirely  COO* 
cur  with  him  in  the  justness  and  propriety  of  their  application. 

We  have,  perhaps,  devoted  more  of  our  time  and  notice  to  this 
vork  than  oar  teaders-might  have  wished ;  but  it  is  curious,  in  si 
mnch  as  it  contains  some  of  the  earliest  etTorts  made  in  thb  country  to 
improve  tlie  style  and  character  of  oat  secular  compositions,  and  tlisl 
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toa  by  meoy  mmt  of  wJiom  stuid  liigli  in  our  mmictl  bUoiy.  We 
certainly  rUe  from  a  careful  review  of  these  madrigals,  with  feelingi  . 

of  considerable  disappointment;  and  we  most  honestly  confess  that 

■we  have  been  unable  to  discover  "that  remarkable  combtnatit^n  of 
scitMicc  :inil  skill,  w  illi  beauty  iiiid  tlelicicy,  w  Uicli  SO  stroui^ly  cha- 
racterize tiicm.**  *  ilere  and  there  are  to  be  found  ttUort  traits  of 
-melody^  and  also  some  combinations  of  harmony  which  deserve 
attention.  But  these  bear  but  a  amall  proportion  to  the  work  itself* 
They  are  as  a  few  fresh  flowera  stuck  into  a  hortus  •iociia"-or  at 
spots  of  verdofe  on  a  sandy  plain* 

Tho  tnobt  pleasing  part  of  our  (ask  yet  remains,  and  that  is,  to 
give  to  Mr.  Hawes  some  purlion  of  the  great  credit  which  is  due  to 
him  as  editor,  lie  has  presented  to  the  public  a  scarce  and  curious 
book,  ia  a  very  elegant  form,  and  with  a  degree  of  correctness  wfiich 
is  seldom  equalled)  and  which  cannot  be  exceeded.  We  are  delighted 
to  find  that  he  intends  publishing  the  niadrigals  of  Oni^ANno  Gib« 
Boirs,  in  score,  and  we  trust  tliat  hU  success  in  that  undertaking 
may  be  such  as  to  induce  him  to  persevere  in  his  design  of  represent* 
iug  mauy  mure  classical  works  of  our  old  Euglisli  mu:>iciaus« 

♦  Adfcrti&emei^t     U|e  EUitprf 
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JiowgetUfj/  How,  (he  Boat  Trio,  composed  by  Sir  J.  A.  SteveiuoOi 

Mu6,  Doc.   Londoo.  Power. 

An  agreeable  little  pieoe^  constructed  in  a  very  simple  but  not  in- 
elegant syle.  This  is  one  of  the  Itifles  thiil  speak  the  genius  whii  li 
adorns  every  thing  it  touches.  Plainness  and  ele^^ance  alike  tit 
this  Irio  for  the  chamber,  while  its  compass  reduce  it  within  the 
powers  of  all  who  have  the  slightest  pretensions  to  sing.  Wc  were 
not  till  lately  aware  of  the  scarcitj  of  things  of  this  kind  adapted 
for  two  iopranoe  and  a  bass.  The  boat  trio»  though  light,  may  be  to 
given  as  always  to  interest,  and  we  think  it  will  be  found  an  aooepU 
able  addition  to  the  concert  de /(tmille  in  particuhir. 

We  bhall  take  this  opportunily  of  stront^ly  recommending  Ma. 
Att wood's  Glee  of  "  The  Ctirjew,''  Mii.  Willis's  Merrifj/ !ro€f; 
the  bark,'*  and  Ma.  Walmisly's  Fair^  0/ Me  db^,**  as  three  sups- 
rior  compositions  in  this  species  of  writing.  They  are  all  jthieeToy 
light,  elegant,  and  OKpressive* 


The  Chad's  mtrodudioH  io  Thotvugh  Bass,  in  CofnersaUom  of  a  Fad^ 

fi/i:hl,  beltceen  a  Mother  and  her  Daughter,  of  Ltn  jytars  old.  Lon* 
dull.   Baldwin,  Cradock,  aod  Joy,  1819. 

If  tliis  work  be  as  we  presume  it  to  be^  the  productioii  of  a  femab 
and  an  amateur,  the  lady  enjoys  we  tliink  the  just  distinction  ef 
bavin ^^ivren  to  the  musical  world  <he  most  perspicuous,  intelligi' 
b!c,  and  popular  treatise  upon  tlie  hackiiietl  sul)ject  of  thurougli 
bass  that  uc  have  yet  seen.  It  is  the  oflspriiia;  of  a  mind  aculc 
and  accurate,  and  directed  by  tliat  genuine  good  sense  wiiich  leads  its 
poftseswr  to  seize  and  pieserve  the  valuable  parts  of  n  fiul)ject,  and  to 
give  them  the  exact  form  ifrhich  h  most  cousistcat  with  the  autbor'i 
and  readers  purpose* 
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'    Tfafs  book  not  only  (eaclies  tlie  radfiments  it  profestet  to  explain, 

but  wbat  will  be  far  more  valuable  to  the  great  bulk  of  those  iulo 

whose  liand^  il  may  iail,  it  teaches  hoza  to  tearh,    Tliere  is  no  doubt 

thateverj  one  who  has  written  ii|k>ii  this  subject  has  understocKl 

what  he  endeayoarcd  to  convey,  but  it  is  also  quite  as  certain  to  our 

conviclioO)  that  no  one  has  hitlierto  succeeded  in  making  the  ela- 

.menti  bo  periectlj  plain  as  th«  anther  of  the  book  befoie  ns.  Tkb 

sensible  person  does  completely,  in  twdve  lessons,  conduct  tbo 

pupil  through  a  great  portion  of  the  ait  of  accorapaniment,  and  at 

th0  same  time  lite  theory  of  what  is  thus  (aught,  ih  laid  down  in  such 

a  manner  that  it  is  impossible  not  only  to  misunderstand,  but  ako 

to  fail  in  commuuicating  the  knowledge  tlic  work  contains  toa  child 

capable  of  half  an  hoor^s  attention.  This  book  has  done  more  ta 

peftnade  ns  of  the  efficacy  of  early  tnstmction  in  Theory  than  all  ve 

baTO  yet  seen  or  read  upon  the  subject ;  and  so  strong  is  the  impret* 

sion  it  makes  upon  ns,  that  we  are  almost  induced  to  abandon  the 

idea  that  theory  may  be  best  prosecuted  at  a  more  advanced  period ; 

at  all  events  it  reduces  Ihc  nmlter  to  this — whenever  the  progress  of  a 

child  in  the  art  of  playing  is  advanced  to  tiiat  point  when  it  may  be 

considered  as  desirable  to  inculcate  the  elements  of  thorough  bass, 

ibtffs  i«  a  treatsse  so  nicely  adapted  to  the  cn paclty  of  children,  that 

any  parent  may  safely  and  with  the  gmtification  which  is  most  de* 

lightfnl  to  those  who  love  to  watch  the  expansion  of  their  children'! 

,iacaltiet,  vndertafce  the  task  of  giving  the  Instmetion  required.  And 

tliat  no  doubt  may  remain  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  author  has 

attained  the  simplicity  we  describe,  we  have  in  the  preface  a  shoit 

account  of  the  process  by  which  it  has  been  efiSectcd*   We  sliaU 

quote  the  passages  : — 

*'  It  will  immediately  be  obvioTTs  to  all  who  read  the  following 
pnges,  that  in  them  my  sole  object  has  been  to  make  my  languasre 
plain,  as  simple,  aufl  as  intdlii^ible  as  possible.  I  have  careiully 
avoided  all  technical  phraseology ;  and  I  have  even,  in  many  in* 
stances,  indulged  in  tautology  and  recapitulations  which  must  prove 
ledions  and  disagreeable  to  many.  Bnt  it  must  be  remembereil  that 
I  have  not  written  this  to  please  the  class  of  welMnformod  readers.*<M 
My  only  wish  is  f  o  in&^rm  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  entirely  ig* 
norant  of  (lie  guhject;  a!id  if  I  succeed  in  my  endeavour*!  in  smooth* 
iu^  its  intricacies  to  otic  juvenile  student,  or  in  fncilitatin^^  to  na 
aft'ectionnte  mother  the  delightful  task  of  improvin^j  tlie  minds  of  Jicr 
young  otisprin;:^^  I  shall  feel  sinccrcr  pleasure  than  I  could  expedi- 
ence in  extorting  praise  from  the  sternest  critic. 

I  am  fcniible  that  this  tittle  tract  ip  not  only  ttagalar  in  being 
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addressed  to  children,  bat  that  it  also  difiers  from  allolte  mbUca- 

tions  on  the  subject  of  thorough  bass  whicfi  I  have  happened  fo  mpct 
with,  as  it  professes  to  show,  from  the  very  beginning,  lliat  the 
science  of  music  owes  its  chief  difficulty  to  the  varietj,  and  some- 
times tinintelligibiiity,  of  tlie  terms  in  which  it  is  expiessed  ;  and  it 
is  in  tlic  in&taocc  of  chords — many  different  appeUatioiis  are  ^ven  to 
one  and  the  same  combination  ofnotesy  which  wry  oambination,  on 
beifi^  analyzed  (or  as  it  might  be  termed  duteded^)  would  appear  » 
natural  and  familiar  harmony.  Indeed  so  conFincod  am  I  of  tlMfim* 
plicity  to  which  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  theory  of  this  science, 
that  I  venture  to  assert,  if  its  profosors  would  «igrce  amongst  them- 
»clvcs  to  be  content  to  approprifito  one  single  name  to  each  indivi- 
dual thing  of  wiiich  they  treat,  its  principles  would  not  only  be  more 
geiieral'y  understood,  but  its  practice^  by  which  I  mean  cbkily  the 
art  of  composition,  would  be  vary  ementially  improved. 

My  object  has  been  to  exemplify  in  gmteraU  the  priaciplat  oa 
which  I  he  rulen  of  thorough  bass  are  formed^  without  reference  to  any 
particular  iiisfrumcnt  for  tlierr  application;  so  tijnt  a  child  with  a 
pencil  ami  ruler  can  put  the  ttieonj  of  all  the  rules  1  have  laid  down 
to  iniiucilialc  proof.  Their  subsequent  practice  is,  however,  abso- 
lutely necessary,  not  only  for  tiic  purpose  of  giving  a  readiness 
and  facility  in  playing  dhords,  but  liktwise,  that  the  ear  may  be 
early  educated  to  harmony,  and  both  the  taile  and  iiidlgmeat 
thereby  improved :  for  (his purpose,  1  strongly  recommendCoAFE's 
work,  as  the  tiest  practical  exercise  tor  tJie  manaal  part  of  thoioagh 

In  some  few  insUmces  1  have  referred  to  the  piano  forte,  as  to  an 
instrfiment  in  4^<*neral  use,  and  have  represented  my  little  tyro  as  oo- 
cabionally  tjiiuig  up  some  exemplifications  of  the  rules  under  imme- 
diate consideratioiu  Blank  copies  of  these  examples  I  recommend 
should  be  gi?en  to  those  who  are  to  be  tanght  acooiding  to  this  plan, 
to  he  filled  vp  by  the  learners  themselves^  in  the  same  way  that  it  ii 
adviseable  to  make  every  child  give  itsovn  answers  to  the  little  cate* 
chims  whicli  conclude  each  conversation.  A  little  rittentiou  to  these 
remarks,  and  at>ov(?  all,  not  perniiltmg  a  child  to  proceed  to  any  new 
lesson  till  it  is  quite  perfect  in  (lie  last,  are  mU  thfit  is  required  in  the 
teacher,  and  is,  1  flatter  inysdfi  not  too  much  to  ui»k  Irom  liberal  aud 
candid  judges.  With  these  conditions  I  entertain  little  doubt  of 
thete  conversations  beiqg  found  generally  nseiuL*' 

Little  more  fematns  for  us  to  say,  for  in  truth  the  book  leaves  smaQ 
loom  for  any  otJier  species  of  remark  than  general  comwendatioa^ 
The  mode  of  illustration  is  very  happy,  for  not  only  are  the  pvecepli 

conveyed,  bnt  the  probable  objtxtions  and  questions  of  the  inquisi- 
tive people  answered,  in  a  way  completely  to  instruct  the  parc/U  in 
the  art  of  reaiovinj^  the  unforeseen  tliilicultu's,  wliicli  alw;ij^  al[t;nd 
enquiries  that  follow  the  attempt  to  teach  clever  childen.  Instances 
are  frequent  in  the  second  oonversatiom  For  example  :«-Xhe  in^ 
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gfrnctor  U  explaining  the  terms  root-notCi  or  fundameutai  baas*!' 
The  conversation  is  thus  kept  up:— 

«  Mart/.   And  does  "root^aote**  and  <<iiiadam6ntal  bm** 

the  same  thing  ? 

Mothrr.  Vcs — a  loni'noie  to  a  cliord  is  its  fundnmenta]  bass s 
tins  root-noi€  is  ^iouaetiim  s  transferred  ironi  (lie  bass  to  the  trebie. 

Maiff.  Then  how  can  H  be  called  the  fandamental  basi  9  ' 

Bhmer,  Became  it  k  iliU  the /otiMMon  of  the  harmon/.^ 
Sometimes  it  is  plajed  both  in  the  bass  and  in  the  treble;  bot  it  Is 
always  to  be  found  jomewbere  in  every  chord,  and  is  <he  ground 
work  oftlie  whole;  jn?;t  the  same  as  in  your  prrtty  books  of  "  Little 
Henry"  and  Little  Fanny,"  it  is  al  wrivs  the  same  little  cliild  at 
the  lw)tto'ii5  tlH)u«rh  its  dress  and  accom pa mmeuts  change  very  often. 

Maru.  And  sometimes  they  aUcr  one  would  scarcely  know 
them  to  be  the  same. 

Mother.  Well :  the  flrst  ^drtss^  of  the  root-note  is  its  comrooii 
chord,  &e.  te/' 

Again  the  dlffmnt  posltfons  are  iltustrated  in  conyersatioa  5^  l^y 
the  following  familiar  expedient 

**  Mother.  You  must  understand  next,  that  every  chord  may  be 
played  in  as  many  diflMnl  peeitioiis  as  it  has  notes.  Bring  me  that 
DOS  of  wafers,  and  choose  for  me  oat  of  it  three  of  dIAreni  colours. 

"  Mary.   There  is  a  black,  and  a  white,  and  a  green. 
Motner.   Now  put  tliem  one  Ofer  the  other,  and  tell  nte  whlc^ 
^Inur  yoti  choose  for  the  top. 

J/n/y.  1  have  put  the  green  uppermost,  and  the  black  next, 
and  the  white  the  lowest. 

*'  Mother.  Then  we  will  call  that  the  Jirst  position.  Now  pull 
the  white  from  linger  the  Other  two^  and  put  it  to  the  top;  that  wUi 
make  another  position* 

^  Mary*  So  it  does :  and,  I  suppose,  I  am  now  to  take  the  black 
out,  rintl  put  ie  to  the  top  to  make  the  third  posittoa.  Am  I  right, 
mamma  I 

"  Mother,  Quite  right,  Mary.  Now  you  understand  from  the 
changes  in  the  position  of  these  wafers  iiow  the  changes  m  the 
position  of  chords  are  made.** 

The  terrific  and  mysterious  definition,  that    all  melodies  have  the 

perfect  concords  oj  the  kej/  ihejf  are  in  for  their  fundamanUU  bastdf*  is 

thus  got  over  : — 

All  melodies  have  the  perfect  concords  of  the  key  they  are  In 

for  their  fundamental  basMJs.'** 
"  Mnri^.    I  don't  quite  understand  that,  mamma.    In  the  Hist 

place,  what  are  perfert  concords^ 

"  Mother.    Concords  which  comprehend  all  the  consonances.*''-^ 
**  Martf.   Oh,  mamma!  dOw  you  are  laughing  at  my  love  f<^r 

hard  words,  as  joa  call  it« 

•  Pt.  F«pmch.  f  Dr.  Busby. 
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^^ofhrr.  Wtll,  then,  in  plain  Engflisli,  yon  "will  find  in  yonr 
dictionary  thnt  roncord"  ntid  "  consoiiant*'  both  mean  the  same 
tliint^,  viz  accord  of  sounds,  (ifrreeubltness  so  ihixX  perfect  concords 
are  merely  such  chords  as  are  Ibrmed  by  notes  at  those  certain  dis- 
tances, or  intervals,  ffDm  i«ch  other,  which  form  the  most  peifcdlj 
coneordbify  or  tailed  loiuid. 
*^  Martj.   Such,  for  instance, at  the  thirds  and  fifths,  I  suppose?  , 

Moiker*    Yes.    And  these  consonant,  or  agreeable  intervals,  m 
five  in  number :  namely,  thirds y  fifths^  eif^hihs^  fourthtf  and  si.rth^. 

Many.    Why  ihose  arc  only  the  ligaies  ased  ia  the  commoa 
chord  and  its  ifi versions. 

*'  Mother.  Precisely ;  and  that  is  the  simple  and  whole  explana- 
tion of  those  tremendoiit  words  *^  peifect  ooneord"  and  oouoaaat 
intervals*" 

Manf.   Oh  dear!  who  wonid  have  thought  it^  mamma  ?    It  is 

like  Thomas  being  frightened  yesterday  at  what  proved  to  be  ool/ 
little  William  dressed  ont  in  g^randpapn's       and  greatcoat. 

"  Mother.    Now,  then,  you  perfectly  urulcrstaad  why  the  com*, 
mon  chord  is  called  the  fundamerttal  coocord  ? 

Mar^.  Yes;  for  if  all  the  concords  are  found  in  it  and  its  in- 
Tersions,  all  chords  made  of  those  concords  must  belong  to  it ;  is  not 
tliat  it,  mamma? 

**  Mother,  At  least  all  concords  must  be  derived  from  it,  as  I  told 
you  on  Friday.  Now  you  perceive  that  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, , 
and  eighth  of  every  note  are  its  perfect  concords;  so  that  the  rnle 
*^  that  all  mi'loJ  u  s  have  the  perfect  concords  of  the  key  they  are  ia 
for  their  fundamental  basses"  means,  that  the  fundamental  bass  notes 
must  be  either  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  or  eighth  of  the  key 
note  of  that  key  in  which  the  composer  finds  himself  at  tlie 
tinie  being/* 

We  shall  conclnde  thn  part  of  our  examination  by  one  more  qno> 

tation,  which  puts  the  ingenuity  of  the  writer  in  the  strongest  light,  * 

at  the  same  time  that  it  proves  her  to  be  r  female: — 

**  Mother.  What  we  c^Il  tuning  inslnimcnts,  the  French  call  hf 
accorder;  you  know  accorder  means  literally,  to  make  of  one  accord  ; 
so  docs  our  word  concord:  so  that  concords  may  be  said  to  lie 

chords  in  perfect  tune  and  diieordsf  thoie  that  are  not  so  in  them* 
selves,  though,  when  judiciously  used,  they  serve  to  relieve  the 
sounds  of  the  coffODftb,  which,  without  that  variety,  would  become 
insipid;  and  thus  (h'^rords  nrc  used  to  improvt'  h  irinony,  instead  *if 
tlie  reverse.  You  know  whea  I  wcirkeci  at  my  fiame  the  otiicr  day, 
you  s^iiil  you  wondered  why  I  put  in  any  stilt  Iks  of  black  silk  w  hen 
the  puik  wiis  so  much  prettier;  but  when  1  iiail  finished  my  pattern, 
you  were  convinced  tliat  the  conireut  made  the  pink  itsell  appear  to 
most  advantage. 

Afari/.  O  yes,  mamma;  and  you  showed  me  how  you  shaded 
oif  the  cok>ttn  from  pink  to  black,  and  from  black  back  again 
to  pink. 

'  ^  MoUwr,  In  the  same  way,  Mary,  in  melodies  whetre  discords 
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aic  introduced,  tlicy  are  alvvays  "  sfiaded  off/'  or  as  it  is  called, 

rrwlvt  d  I)  ick  r*ir  iin  Into  cancortls.  if  that  was  not  doiu',  ihc  ear 
W  Mihi  be  (I(>s:i!isiie(U  aud  we  should  uot  feel  as  if  the  tuaC|  or 
uielud/y  was  tiuisiied.*' 

Every  mother  will  fed  ilie  vdl«ie  of  such  modes  of  explaining  a 
dry  uii  i  ullu  I  u  i»o  uiumerestiii^  study  (o  chlUlrcii. 

Tlio  pUa  has  moreover  two  other  dutioguishni«;  rccommcmlntlon?;, 
JSacii  conversation  or  lesson  das  in  it  autficietii  to  awaken  and  to  (ill 
the  mind  of  the  pnpll,  yet  it  contains  so  jost  a  division  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  whatsoever  is  necessarj  to  a  complete  understanding 
of  the  particular  branch  treated  of,  is  given*  The  capacity  of  the 
recipient  is^  as  it  were,  measured,  and  the  due  proportion  of  stimntus 
mid  support  exhibited.  Ta  this  may  be  added  the  second  object  of 
our  praibC,  the  very  comprehensive  recapihilaf  ions  at  the  etui  of  each 
day's  lesson;  they  impress  and  conhrm  what  has  been  before  incul* 
catcd  in  such  a  w^jf  that  the  information  is  not  lUieiy  to  be  dropped 
in  tlie  effort,  or  afterwards  fQigotten. 

Thete  are  a  few  and  a  ver^  &vr  changes  in  the  verbiage,  which  we 
would  suggest* 

Page  10.  "  Iliirmony  is  the  union  of  in  iny  notes,  forraini^  alto- 
gether one  sound we  would  sutrgcst  n  hlemkd  sound  as  a  prcfcra* 
bic  expression ;  and  agaiO)  on  the  same  (}^e, 

^'Mother.  What  is  melody  r 

**Mary,  A  sncoestion  of  harmonics.'* 

This  is  an  error,  for  a  sncoession  of  single  notes  oonatitntes  melody. 
Page  97,    Then  il  the  next  bass  note  wns  E,  to  if  here  fib  was 

also  to  be  played,  in  the  treble  we  would  write  a  figure  of  5,  and  ihc 
fltit  sis^novcr  it  in  thebnss"  Did  not  the  example  shew  the  conirary, 
the  misconstruction  of  tliis  sentence  wouhl  lead  to  a  material  error, 
for  the  flat  would  be  placed  over  tite  HiU^  aud  ii^i|iif}e  the  substitution 
of  a  flat3J  with  a  5th,  for  the  flat  5th. 

Jnpnge  45  there  appears  to  be  an  error  of  the  press  in  describing 
the  resolution  of  the  seventh ;  9th  Hnp  from  the  bottom,  FCG  is  put 
for  EGG. 

Page  48.  Fn  the  example  the  author  abandons  her  own  rule  of 
making  the  discordant  note  the  side  note. 

Page\o,  The  definilioii  of  a  semi-tone  is  incorrect,  unless  it  be 
supposed  to  have  rciereace  to  the  divisions  of  a  piano  forte*  Wo 
should  not  iiave  made  this  leroark,  bad  not  the  author  in  her  preface 
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declared  her  infention  to  exemplify  m  gmerabf  wiUumt  reference 
to  any  particular  iimtrament.'* 

Il  is  Co  be  observed,  that  the  work  before  ut  iiliinifcd  by  iisantbor 
to  a  part  only  of  the  science  of  harmony ;  towards  the  eonclttsum,  the 

promiijcs  a  continuance  of  her  plan.  If  complete  success  in  the  de- 
iiga  and  execution  of  what  she  has  done  be  any  encouragement  to  the 
prosecution  of  her  u&etul  labours,  v/e  think  slie  lias  that  encourage- 
ment in  its  fullest  sense.  She  bos  clearly  proved,  that  the  art  ol 
playing  thorough  bass,  and  a  comjpetent  understanding  of  the  theory 
of  the  elements  she  ezplainsi  may  be  oommnnicated  in  IS  lesaona. 
Nor  do  we  subtract  at  all  from  the  merit  of  her  perfomiancey  when 
we  make  the  same  exception  to  this  as  we  have  done  to  a  former 
method  ut  abiidgcraent.  As  far  as  a  perfect  underiitandiag  Im  con- 
cerned, llie  12  conversations  are  all  sutiicieiit.  But  we  only  ngrc*" 
with  the  author  herself,  in  recommending  written  as  well  as  practical 
exercises  to  be  so  often  repeated,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
substance  being  iriemoTeably  fixed  upon  the  memory.  And  tbutoo 
should  be  done  gradaUmf  step  by  step,  between  the  lessons.  For  it  is 
not,  we  repeal,  the  merely  comprehending  a  serin  of  rules  that 
^nders  the  acquisition  of  tliorou^^li  ba^^s  a  ^Tork  of  lime.  Il  is  the 
exercise  indispensable  to  the  retention  of  those  rules  and  the  acquire- 
ment of  practical  facility  in  their  application,  that  consume  lite  lioun 
and  days  and  years  of  the  young  musician.  VVe,  however,  close 
our  article  as  we  began  it,  by  stating  our  coo?iction  that  we  have  yet 
seen  no  work  so  likely  to  lighten  and  to  shorten  these  labours^  as  "  The 
CAikTs  Jnbrodudkn  to  Thorouf^  Bass***  W1ioe?er  may  be  the  an* 
tbor,  it  is  no  less  creditable  to  her  general  ability  than  to  her  parti* 
cular  science ;  for  the  book  communicates  a  lesson  of  infinite  prao- 
tit;al  value  iu  the  philpsophy  of  teaching. 
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Grodusad  Pamassum,  or  the  Art  of  pia  f/ivg  on  the  Piano  Forle;  fxem- 
pl^ed  in  a  Series  of  Exercises  in  the  strict  and  free  S/y/«ff.— 
.  Compoied  by  Muzio  Ciementi.   London*   ClemenU,  Bangor, 
CoUardy  thmh  and  Golkinl.  Two  Tolume«. 

J^ATiN  is  not  yet  generally  understood  by  oiir  females.  We  per- 
ceive indeed  that  it  now  begins  to  appear  frequenlly  in  the  prospec- 
tuses and  upon  the  cards  of  most  vi  the  "seminaries"  and  ^^esta- 
blishments** and  ^'  houses,"  (for  there  are  now  no  such  things  to 
be  heard  of  as  schools)  in  and  about  the  neighboarbood  of  LoadoD| 
and  eren  io  thMe  of  the  profiaces;  bat  we  suspect  that  though 
a  very  capital  name  in  the  lilenrj  firm,  it  is  put  forth  to  catch 
and  attract  ratlier  than  to  profit  the  beholder.  There  is  in  the 
metropolis  a  certain  haberdasher  of  ^reat  celebrity,  whose  name  in 
Flint,  and  to  his  shop  all  sorts  aiu!  cotKlitions  of  hidics  who  are 
desirous  of  purchasing  genuine  threads,  tapes,  and  laces,  as  well  as 
cheap  baigainsy  are  accustomed  to  repair.  Conscious  of  the  power 
of  a  namei'a  nnmber  of  small  tmderS|  having  nothing  but  the  hope 
of  gain  belbre  their  eyes,  are  wont  to  put  their  own  address  in  little, 
with  a  Tery  small  in  a  flonrish,  and  a  prodigious  FLINT**  In 
the  central  and  prominent  part ;  and  thus  these  pettifoggers,  having 
nothing  like  the  giaut  haberdasher  **  distingni«5hable  in  member, 
joint,  or  limb,"  but  his  name  above  their  shops,  lay  wait  to  delude 
unwary  purchasers.  We  have  some  reason  to  beUere  that  the  word 
Latin  is  sometimes  employed  in  Mkd  manner;  and  we  take  great 
credit  to  onneWes  for  this  exposition  of  two  circnmstances  mani* 
festly  of  .the  last  importance  to  the  fair  sex,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  caution  all  who  may  have  been  educated  at  any  one  of  the  said 
establishments,  seminaries,  or  houses,  against  being  led,  by  the  title 
Mr.  Clementi  has  chosen,  into  an  unliappy  supposition,  or  still 
more  fatal  inadveiteut  declaration,  that  Gradus  ad  Pamassum  means 
the  art  of  playing  upon  the  piano  forte,  a  thing  not  altogether  iropoi« 
aible  or  wholly  unlikely.  Cratbu  ad  Pismaumn^  dear  yonng  Indict, 
means  no  more  than  a  ttep  or  ifrp^  f9  PamtmiSt  in  whichever  sense 
yon  choose  to  take  it — Mr.  CiiSWKMTi,  we  think,  must  Iwrennder- ' 
stood  it  in  the  latter,  fbr  he  has  hewn  out  a  prodigious  ascent. 

The  wotk  bctorc  us,  as  the  title  importi»,  nouki^is  ui  exercises.  If  we 
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laj  lliat  vte  shrink  from  the  presamptioa  of  examining  and  of  passing 
any  critical  opinion  upon  sach  a  prodaciion,  vte  speak  the  troth. 
Mn  Clementi  is  one  of  a  very  smull  class.  There  arc  few  such 
jplajcrs  and  few  of  such  fxpcrience  now  in  Europe.  We  must  take 
K  for  granted  timt  he  here  lays  before  tiie  musical  world  the  results, 
the  ascertained  results  of  liis  own  extended  practice  aad  his  own 
eiEalieti  perfection — an  authority  which  scarcely  any  man  will  Ten- 
tore  to  qufstioo«  lie  is  the  Uvin|^  example  of  the  effects^  while  upon 
the  face  of  hb  bock  there  are  the  strongest  prooft  of  aoience,  ability, 
i^nd  labour.  These  then  are  the  steps  by  which  be  has  ascended  to 
the  loj)  of  Paniaisus,  aiul  we  might  safely  dismiss  his  volumes  by 
saying,  tlint  thither  tliose  hIjo  have  the  persevering  industry  to  fol- 
low his  track  thus  demonstrated  may  also  proceed,  were  we  not 
disposed  to  attempt  lomethiag  like  an  analysiis  of  his  performance. 
Thia  is  made  necessary^  because  he  has  left  us  almost  in  the  dark, 
adherlnf^,  we  think,  too  closely  to  the  maxim  he  has  selected  lor  a 
motto  from  our  great  moralist — 

**  Exny  art  is  best  (attght  Ii//  t  .i  aniplc.** 
Mn.  Clemen Ti  interprets  this  axiom  l<n)  su  icll  v,  \vlien  ho  ahriilirps 
the  student  of  all,  or  nearly  all  expoiiition  of  liis  intention,  and  leaves 
him  to  puzzle  out  the  particular  object  ot  each  exercise.    Mr.  C» 
has  taken  a  gieat  deal  of  knowledge  in  the  pupil  for  granted — for 
they  must  be  musicians,  and  tolerably  ripe  ones  too,  who  €an  begin 
upon  his  lessons  and  pursue  them.   Our  objection  is^  lhat  every 
thing,  by  such  a  mode  of  proceed  in       rendered  entirely  technical. 
The  philosophy  of  the  system  is  unexplained.    Now  wv  arc  (jiiiie 
sure  that  a  series  of  introductory  observatious  from  such  a  man  as 
the  author  of  such  a  series  of  instructions,  must  be  of  nearly  equal 
value  with  the  instrnetiont  themsel?es.   Musicians  have  been  too 
sparing  in  this  particular.  Piano  forte  playing  is  certainty  my 
much  habit,  very  roach  technical  ;  but  all  the  delicate,  occult, 
elevated  characteristics  of  the  art,  those  which  addre&s  tlu  niselves 
to  the  finer  faculties  and  sensation?,  are  intellertual.  Expres^^ion 
ii  born  of  sensibility  and  nursed  by  the  understanding.    It  is  feeling 
and  intellect  which  constitute  the  difierencc  and  form  the  distinction 
between  mofc  rapid  execntion  and  (Ine  performance  in  its  true  sense 
and  meaning.   Upon  these  grounds  we  object  to  such  bare  and 
meagre  titles  as,  "fo  render  (fie  fingers  independent,^'  and  **  ife 
livU  pieces^''  &c.  wiiere  so  much  more  ini^ht  have  been  effected  by 
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ft  ltifnmd'118  explanation  of  such  a  composer's  intentions.  Mr.  Clb* 
HENTi  ottijlit  noty  we  tbinki  to  have  forgotten,  when  be  }/tt  together 
all  the  meiab^s  of  tbe  bqdy,  to  b«fe  infiued  the  «<ml  that  alone 
conld  make  them  callable  and  give  tbcm  motioa  and  ttrengtb,  and 
vigour.  But  to  our  analjMs. 

fOLVME  J. 

Kstrd^r*. 

•  Xo  fender  the  tingers  independent."  This  purpose  is  ejected 
bj  Berne  of  the  Angela  being  employed  to  hold  down  certain 
noles  while  othera  eontinne  to  ilrike  the  iama  note  in  sacces* 
eion.  TwO|  thne»  or  four  are  thna  engaged,  two  stationary 
and  two  moWng;  in  sone  of  the  passages  the  band  is  consi- 
derably cxteudcJ. 

2  Is  designed  to  keep  the  hand  togetlier  and  give  freedom  to  the 

fingers. 

3  Affords  a  continuation  of  the  wamt  principle,  dUferently  exem« 

pli6ed.  This  is  a  ksson  more  Taried;  the  tre^uent  modula* 
tioni  while  it  increases  the  difficaltyi  assists  in  conteying  a 
knowledge  of  fingering  in  the  lereral  keys. 

4  Is  iiitciulcd  to  inculcate  the  art  of  playing  dou!)le  notes;  the  air 

is  agreeable,  ami  it  implies  more  of  graceful  expression  than 
tiie  former  exercises*  The  slight  portion  of  difficaity  whicii 
attaches  to  ii^  arises  oat  of  tlic  frequent  modulation. 

Ii«  Chfomatic  passages  not  very  full  of  meaning.  The  scholar  will 
here  find  himself  called  upon  to  exercise  a  patient  persever- 
ance^  trusting  to  tine  to  discover  the  usefulness  of  the  practice 
and  the  judgment  of  the  master. 

Q  Appears  to  be  intended  (o  include  the  results  of  all  Ihc  fm  urt 
exercises  and  to  join  them  with  some  novelty.  In  llic  begin- 
ning there  is  a  great  deal  of  replication;  both  hands  are  busy^ 
'  bat  the  left  principally  so. 

7*  A  lesson  very  much  devoted  to  arpeggios^  in  which  there  are 
replications  both  by  treble  and  bass;  the  arpeggios  are  con- 
nected with  fregaent  modolation. 

8.  There  is  more  to  gratify  the  ear  in  ihis  thin  in  the  former  exer- 

cises. The  novelty  principally  consists  in  the  introduction  of 
simuKancotis  octaves  for  the  left  hand,  ascending  and  descend- 
ing;  the  whole  is  eaceediogly  pleasing. 

9.  A  lesson  of  greater  extent,  upon  successive  passages,  ascending 
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and  deieendiiig^  and  bj  arpt  g^lus,  with  alltniate  lepUcatiov  ' 
for  hUh  hands. 

10*  A  perpetual  canon,  by  inversion  and  in  strict  intenrals.  This  is 
a  very  learned  pcrforinnnre— intl,  lor  such  a  species  of  compo- 
siiion,  embraces  great  variety.  Few  piano  forte  plajersof  the 
praient  age  would  care  to  grapple  with  the  ooDtrivaace  neoat* 
larjr  to  the  piodaction  of  such  a  composition. 

21*  We  know  not  whj  theie  pieces  aio  entitled  <<Snite  de  traw 
pieces^"  except  it  is  from  the  naked  fact  that  they  follow  each 
other.  The  appropriate  symbols  of  No.  1 1  seem  to  be  iatei^ 
riipting  rests  in  the  time,  dotted  notes  and  turns. 

IjH  "  Suite  de  quatre  pieces,"  the  tirst  of  which  is  an  arpeggio  exer* 
else  upon  the  third  and  sixth,  ascending  and  de8cending-**the 
right  hand  principally  employed* 

15.  A  strict  fogue*  The  snbject,  howerert  so  hx  deviates  liom-  inky 
that  it  rises  one  note  above  the  aathentic  mode^  thoiigh  regu- 
larly answered.   It  is  a  learned  and  diffioolt  exercise. 

14.  A  iicaulilul  adagio  movemeiiS,  rirh  in  delicacy  and  sentirrjcnt-— 
it  is  completely  intellectual  ;  we  would  willingly  sacrifice  all 
tiie  passages  of  execution  tliat  ever  were  written  for  such  an 
one*  Ma.  CLBnaitTi  has  prefixed  TttUt  aUar  honorai*^  a 
part  of  the  well-hnown  verses  of  YiaoiL^  to  sliew  tliat  a  piece 
of  secret  history  belongs  to  tliis  compositloai  which  shonld 
thns  appear  to  have  been  borrowed  by  some  other  author  with- 
out arknowledgmcnt.  Our  own  rtcollection  does  not  lead  us 
to  t)«e  discovery,  or  we  should  thiuk  it  a  duty  to  expose  the 
modern  Bathyllus. 

1^.  Exhibits  a  conceul ration  of  diifictthics  somewhat  more  intense 
than  we  have  yet  had}  and  it  appears  to  us  that  the  passages 

*  For  tlie  infoimatioa  of  such  of  our  young  readers  ss  nay  not  undostiDd 

ttie  alluitiuu,  wc  subjoin  the  fulio>viiig  explanation.  V  iigil  wrote  a  Latin  dis- 
tich, in  urbich  he  compared  his  patron  to  Jupiter,  and  p!;»('ed  it  in  thr  nipht  ca 
the  gates  of  the  palaa*  of  Augustus.  Inquiries  were  mar^r  for  ffie  author  by 
order  of  Augustus,  and  when  Virgil  had  the  diflidciice  not  to  declare  hiiiiseif, 
Bathyllus,  a  couten^ptible  poet,  claimed  the  verses  as  his  own^  and  was  liberally 
rewarded.  This  displeaied  Virgil ;  he  again  wrote  the  verses  near  the  palace, 
and  under  thetn  a  Jiitin  line,  expressing,  I  wrote  these  verses,  aaotber 
carried  away  the  honour"^,"  ^ith  tho  hegiiming  of  another  line  four  times  re- 
jM^att^d.  Augustus  wi&hed  the  lines  to  hp  finished  :  Bathvllu«j  seenird  unable, 
and  A'irgii  at  ia&t,  by  completiDg  the  stanza,  proTed  hinueii  the  auti^or  of  the 
di»ticb|  and  the  usurper  liecasMS  the  ridftcule  of  Home. 
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contain  less  meaning  tlian  tisttal.   The  principal  point  opoii 
^viucii  the  It  sson  dwells,  seems  to  be  tlie  iiienloatbn  of  the 

practice  of  double  chromaiic  intervals. 

To  cqujiIixL'  the  power  of  the  fingers.  '  We  consider  this,  to- 
gether with  numbers  17,  19,  and  29,  to  be  amoii<^st  the  exer- 
cises most  beneficial  to  the  practice  of  those  vlio  aie  not  far 
adranoed  in  the  art.  The  task  Ma.  Clevbitti  proposea  is 
fulfilled  by  quadruplett  of  equal  time.  Tiiis  lesson  is  for  tbo 
right  hand,  and  passes  throiij^h  a  variety  of  keys,  both  ivith 
dais  ami  sharps.  \Vc  are  tem])(C(l  to  say  that  these  lessons 
siiould  have  come  esulier  in  llie  series,  since  pupils  arc  apt  to 
regard  the  succession  which  the  master  adopts,  ns  the  mo&t 
valuable  to  be  pursued ;  and  these  seem  calculated  to  assist 
younger  playen  than  those  who  could  command  the  former 
exercises. 

17*  The  same  kind  of  passages  for  the  left  hand,  at  the  beginning  of 

the  lesson.   Towards  the  conclusion  both  are  employed,  but 

with  contrary  motion. 
18.  A  fugue,  neither  easy  nor  (Jirficult,  but  judiciously  introduced  (a 

accustom  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the  understanding  to  thia 

learned  species  of  composition. 
19*  The  purpose  of  this  exercise  hi  to  give  strength  and  play  to  the 

3d  and  4th  fingers. 
20  Ought,  we  think,  to  have  come  earlier.  It  illnstrates  the  change 

of  tinger  during  a  repetition  of  the  same  note. 

21.  The  lowest  and  highest  note  of  the  octave,  struck  in  rapid  suc- 
cession alternately,  by  each  hand,  and  by  botii  together. 

SS»  The  shake  for  the  left  hand,  while  the  motion  of  the  fingers  of  the 
right  is  double  in  the  upper,  and  single  in  the  lower  divisions 
of  the  notes.  A  good  and  difficult  series  for  practice. 

28  Gives  a  contmry  example  with  respect  to  the  tight  hand;  one 
note  above  to  two  below. 

24.  Arpeggios  for  the  riglit  hand. 

$5.  >  A  i  ugue  and  a  canon,  2  in  1^  on  the  octave  below.  They  axe 
^6,  '  both  good  examples. 

27.  A  lesson  in  the  manner  of  No.  1,  but  more  complicated,  double 
notes  being  employed  instead  of  siDgle^  and  it  is  far  more 
chromatie* 
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A  b  smnewhat  tiniplar,  and  looks  a  little  like  basfe  or  fiirgetfid^ 
iie»»  thai  the  eompoier  hat  placed,  u  a  pieISm  to  bif  leoond  toIiubc^ 
m  page  of  prelimtnarj  obserratioiis  on  fingering,  which  coatang  ai- 

cendio^  and  detcending  scales,  diatonic  and  cbroanatie,  with  single 

and  double  notes.  Its  proper  bilualion^  as  it  strikes  would  Uave 
been  at  the  bcginninir  of  the  work. 

^o.      Triplets,  tt^etbei  with  an  exercise  in  passiiig  and  changing 
the  fingers. 

99.  A  Terjr  diflicuU  lesson— chioroatic  paasagea  for  both  handsf  ia 

alternate  replication*  The  lesson  is  crowded  with  chords.  . 
30,  Arpeggios  in  triplets,  for  the  right  hand,  l€ty  rapid,  and  with 

much  niodu!.i(i(jii. 
SI.  A  curious  exercise  of  fin  erin«r  quadruplets  of  distant  internals. 
32,  Aa  exercise  for  tbe  shake,  witli  accompanying  notes  for  the  oiba 

fingers  of  flie  same  band. 

38.  A  canon  of  considerable  difiicnltjr* 

3i  Qaadruplets— an  exercise  apparently  designed  to  unite  eqnaliia* 
tion  of  tile  power  with  change  of  the  fingeii  upon  the  samts 
notes. 

iJ.  "  Tfie  prculmrif?/  of  the  following  Jingering  is  lecommended  as  a 
xtry  us(  ful  practice,* 

36,  A  succeii&ion  of  intervals,  from  the  octave  to  the  second,  for  boib 

hands. 

37,  The  turn  followed  by  appeggios  ascending  and  descending,  with 

full  harmonies  for  the  left  hand. 
SS*  The  application  of  some  of  the  foregoing  ewciMS,  in  a  ionata 

both  of  meaning  and  elegance. 

39.  "  Srcim  juUclica  " — full  of  beautifully  expressive  passages,  and 

exhibiting  a  fine  view  of  the  powers  of  the  instrument  to  move 
the  soul,  when  under  the  hands  of  a  competent  performer* 

40.  A  fugue,  in  which  the  subject  embraces  the  whole  octavt* 

41.  A  vivacious  finale  to  the  *^iirale  ds  daque  piece$f*  which  contains 

most  of  the  scattered  members  of  execntion  which  haTS  pre- 
ceded it. 

42.  \  "  buiU  Jc  Irois  piecesy'  a  combination  of  btrong,  energetic,  and 

43.  >  impassioiu  d  phrase*;,  full  of  imagination,  and  of  iniagina- 
4A,y      tion  too  connected  with  passion.    The  latter  parts  arc  very 

crowded  for  the  left  band,  and  the  whole  is  very  difiicult. 
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45.  A  fu^UCy  upon  a  long  subject ;  the  introduction  is  a  syncopafeil 

Inovcincut  of  considerable  expression^  and  in  a  stj'le  accordant 
Viilh  the  fugue. 

46.  The  bass  introduces  tliose  divisions  of  time  vbich  are  produced 

by  dotted  nolcs^  while  the  execution  of  the  right  hand  is  rapid 

and  various. 

47.  Thcri^Hit  liaiid  lia^  two  parts  conataiUl^  going,  while  tbc  kft  is 

employed  upon  wide  intervals. 

48.  A  series  of  difficulties  in  time  and  execution  for  the  right  hand, 

which  has  again  two  parts  coostiintljr  goingi  in  verjr  difibreat 
divisions  of  time. 

49.  This,  Ukc  some  of  the  former  lessons,  embraces  and  unites  many 

of  the  disjecki  membra  of  instructioa  strewn  throughout  the 
work. 

50.  Mr.  C1.EMENTI  prefaces  ihio,  like  No.  Ji),  by  a  recommtiidi^- 

tionof  the  peculiarity  of  llie  fingering. 
Such  is  our  brief  analysis  of  this  elaborate  work,  which  contains  aa 
infioile  Tariety  of  most  useful  combinations ;  we  might,  perhaps,  be 
justified  in  saying,  almost  every  possible  kind  of  musical  phrase,  but 
we  hesitate  to  plum  the  depth  of  such  research  as  we  here  witness, 
or  to  challenge  an  imagination  of  such  fertility.   Thefe  is,  however, 
one'  remark  which  we  will  venture  to  put  forth,  in  the  hope  of  exr 
citing  such  a  nmul  to  an  addidon  ihat  appears  to  us  still  wanting  to 
books  of  instruction.    This  addition  is  a  work  upon  expr£ssio!i. 
The  Gradus  is,  for  the  most  part,  purely  technical.   It  shews  wha( 
difficulties  are  to  be  encountered,  but  it  considers  passages  of  ezecu* 
tion  more  than  style,  which  yet  wants  a  universal  exposition—it  cont- 
sisls  too  much  of  a  particular  exemplification  of  parts  for  this  pur* 
poi»c  (at  which,  indeed,  it  does  not  affi;ct  to  aim,  except  it  be  in  its  gene* 
ral  title),  there  is  too  much  for  the  tingers,  and  lou  little  for  the  mind. 
Wilt  n  \se  hear  such  a  composition  as  tlie  >cewa  Patelica,  \\c  become 
immediately  sensible  to  the  powers  of  the  art,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  the  more  lament  that  no  certain  and  absolute  method  of  convey 
ing  the  composer *s  exact  intention%  with  respect  to  the  intellectual 
process,  has  yet  been  contrived.    The  passages  of  a  piano  fort^ 
sonata  are  born  entirely  of  the  fancy,  and  we  have  00  clue  to  tho 
images  or  sentiments,  except  in  the  corresponding  emotions  tliey 
raise  in  ourselves.    But  diiTcrrnt  moths  of  exocuLiun  call  torlh  arul 
embody  &ucii  a  variely  ut  beauty,  that  it  were  always  to  be  wished  uur 
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iicquaintance  mih  tbc  precise  Idea,  with  th^  spirit  tinif%8ve  birfk  to 
the  notes,  were  made  infellifible.  Jn  No.  49,  for  instance,  we  reacl 
clearly  a  growing  series  of  passionate  feeling  from  the  be^^inntni?, 
cxpresstn!  in  ninsical  passaa^cs — but,  in  order  to  give  it  the  true 
liglif,  tlie  words  to  \vlut:h  the  air  is  set — we  \^ant  to  see  tlic 

]}ic(urt'!)  wuit  h  (as  H  aydn  is  r(*lalc<l  nhvnys  to  hftve  dotic)  (he  con\- 
•  poser  in  fancy  drew,  in  order  lo  enable  us  to  underst(in(i,  (oenjor, 
and  even  (o  iierform  the  notes  with  the  just  meaning.  For  the  great 
dtlTerence  between  composers  is  tlie  empire  that  feeling  has  over  mere 
lancj.  Certain  combinations  of  notes  are  full  of  InTention— fall  of 
conceit*  These  we  shoold  call  inventtve  passages ;  those  which 
command  onr  feelings  and  raise  any  emotion  beyond  surprise,  we 
shonld  (crm  expressive.  Even  in  the  most  technical  parts  of  tl.o 
book  Mr,  GjiEMFNTi  has  enriched  us  with  the  passa::^es,  whicli  par- 
take as  much  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former  quality.  We  of  course 
alhulc  to  those  which  arc  given  merely  as  exercises  for  the  fingers; 
for  the  Fugnes,  Sonatis,  and,  above  all,  the  Seena  PaifHcOy  are  emt- 
nfaiientl/  learned  and  beautiful.  We  know  not  what  he  has  bchtmtt 
l>ttt  we  wish  earnestly  to  invite  him  to  complete  the  work  by  an 
addition  of  the  nature  Vfc  propose. 

We  will  Ihorctoreiiidul^^e  our  hope,  by  treating  the  volumes  bcrfbre 
\i,  ms  tljc  first  ariil  introductory  porliojis — anil  >vc  will  cU)be  our  ob- 
servations by  rccapitnhting,  that  they  present  to  the  eye  of  the 
student  an  ascent  which  is  steep  and  rugged  and  laborious;  roan? 
of  them  appear  to  promise  him  little,  bat  the  glory  of  understanding 
and  overcoming  difficulty — the  utile  rather  than  the  dulce— this 
opinion  however  will  last  only  while  they  are  acquiring  and  until 
they  aic  accpiin  d.  The  fingering,  as  a  system,  is  simple  and  e««!y 
it\  principle.  The  divisions  and  passages  are  common  lo  bulh  the 
old  and  to  modern  mr^stcrs,  and  among-st  them  arc  such  as  must  fac  i- 
lilate  the  power  of  reading  music, — But  let  us  observe  that  t!»is  power 
is  to  be  prodigiously  assisted  by  an  acqoatntance  with  the  laws  of 
bartnooy,  and  which>  were  it  for  this  object  alonci  is  become  almost 
indispensable,  from  the  superabundant  quantity  of  modulation  it  is 
the  fashion  to  introduce  and  the  chords  with  which  lessons  are  now 
crowded.  Th<^  hardest  difficulty  to  be  surmounted  in  the  reading  and 
iiiigcring  lies  in  tliis  particular;  and  every  note  must  be  read,  tor 
th< Tc  is  i;uiilc  or  help,  in  the  ear  and  memory.  Mr.  Clementi 
kiiuws  the  value  of  systematic  fiogeriiigi  and  to  this  he  has  devoted 
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Ilis  talents.  In  his  book  is  to  be  found  every  thing  neces&ary  (o 
technical  execution.  The  pnpil  who  \)',\s  attentively  studied  Thb 
GsADOfl  may  defy  difficvUies  and  laugh  emlmrrassment  to  scorn. 
Here  is  tlie  form— the  body  and  the  members  perfect;  yre  now  await 
the  coming  of  the  spirit  (liat  is  to  inform  all  this  beauty  and  strength 
itU  life^  animation,  and  sentiment. 


Stlocl  Aii^  from  the  cchbrakd  Operas  campofed  hy  Mozart i  ammged 
far  the  Piano  For(€f  mth  an  Accompaniment  for  the  FiuUf  ad*  Ui^ 
By  J.  F.  Burroires*  jLoudon.  Clementi  and  Co.  and  GcHildiag 
Aiid  Co. 

■ 

We  have  looked  throu«^l»  several  of  these  selections,  which  con- 
shi  cliicfly  of  the  most  popular  airs  in  Figaro^  La  Clemenzadi  TiiOy 
Cusifm  TuUif  Sec.  &c.  They  are  calculalcKl  to  afford  aransemeot 
and  instruction.  Mx.  Borrowks  has  chosen  those  which  are 
lightest,  most  elegant,  and  best  known ;  tmd  though  he  has  added 
nothing  of  his  own,  contenting  himself  uith  transfusing  the  spiril  of 
Mo z ART  into  the  lessons,  now  giving  the  air  and  now  the  acoompa^ 
liiment  to  the  flute  or  piano  forte,  as  it  hit  his  taste  or  best  suited  tlio 
genius  of  tlie  instrument.  It  is  dt'siiablc  lo  place  before  stgdeiils  the 
works  of  the  best  masters.  These  arc  adapted  for  yoiini^  performers, 
and  will  improve  (he  ^astc  \ihile  they  adurd  usctiil  practice.  The 
possibility  of  employing  these  lessons  as  aji  vcompaniment  to  the 
song,  in  some  instances  within  ourimmeiUatje  obseryalion,  has  bail  tho 
effect  of  acting  as  a  stimulus,  and  has  created  a  very  earnest  solici;* 
tude  to  acquire  the  lesson.  We  ther/sfoEC  c^n  recommend  them  as 
agreeable  and  useful  elementary  practice,  which  will  lessen  the  dis- 
tance between  the  binder  and  Cue  ^uau^  i^'*^^'-*^  ^*h©revcr  such  ai|l 
union  is  dckiccd. 
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Takoy  <nt  la  Chmte  m  Rtmrdg  Rondo  pottr  k  Pimo  FartCf  ampon 
potir  MademoiteUe  Jmley,  par  Fm  JOMrauur*  London.  Cluf> 
pell  and  Co.  Clemeati  and  Ca, 

Storms  and  battles,  with  all  their  dread  accompaniments,  have 
long  bcco  considered  as  k^itimate  subjects  £of  musical  imilation; 
and  here^  said  we  in  an  ander  tone— here  we  iwve  a  fox  chaiel 

■ 

Bat  to  commence  with  an  adagio  I  Pour  Ma hehois blls  A  mslbt  t 
Aba  1  we  continocd  to  wMsperi  Ma.  KALKnsBirvBn  has  no  donbt 
lead  how  Sofhia  Wbstbbji  was  wont  to  thrum  her  father  to  deep 
after  a  hard  run  with  Old  Sir  Simon  the  King  and  Bobbw^  Joan^ 
or  he  has  Iicard  that  the  lady  of  the  most  celebrated  fox-liunter  in 

 sliire  reads  her  husband  to  repose,  and  he  means  to  bupersede 

these  coarse  or  common  somniferous  expedients,  to  image  the  patt 
■cenei  of  the  daj  and  conduct  the  sportsman  to  the  realms  of  Mor« 
|)iheu8  amid  the  prolonged  recollections  of  the  chase.  This  appesicd 
to  us  an  eitceedinglj  luckj  thonght^but  though  abundantly  pnise- 
woHhf,  it  struck  us  to  be  a  little  out  of  Ma.  KALKBRBirifBi*i 
rcmilar  beat,  fo  apply  a  sporfins:  phrase.  Thus  wc  found  ourselvei 
setting  o(r,  full  cry,  in. conjectural  criticism. 

But,  upon  practical  investigation,  we  foutid  a  lively  and  nol  ificT- 
pres&ivc  sonata,  if  however  there  be  any  intentional  imifation,  wc 
must  find  it  in  the  allowed  expedient  (as  old  at  least  as  MiciiAfili 
Kelly's  t^/see  lAem  gaUaptng^**  in  Bine  Bcardj)  of  repfesenting 
the  pace  of  hoises  by  triplets— of  cheering  the  hounds  by  the  high 
notes  in  pages  2,  8,  9,  &  10,  (succeeded  by  the  way  by  passages  from 
the  Gnaracca  danc»).  Page  4  is  an  appropriate  hunting  aifi  bearing 
rcsemhlaiicc  to  llu*  sounds  of  tin-  horn.  TJic  chromatic  passages  in 
page  5,  we  pri'6unie  are  irilriiLU d  to  piclurc  the  terrors  of  some  poor 
wretch  who,  like  tlie  l*reuchnian,  was  ready  to  exclaim,  on  linding 
his  siced  prepare  for  a  leap,  '*  J  leaxe  all  to  my  rrife" — or  the  moie 
perfect  miseries  of  those  who  lay  bruised  and  battered  at  the  botlom 
of  a  ditchy  or  of  some  hardier  wight,  >vho  crawhi  forth  and  agaia 
joins  the  chase— 

**  Nor  heeds  (he  b^o^ul  dishonours  ofliis  face." 

To  these  succeed  passages  of  rciu  iated  notes,  to  convey  the  notion 
of  the  cry  of  the  pack^  like  ^^^^'j/o-^o-^o-yOf*  and  the  composer 
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maj  perhaps  liave  bonowed  an  idea  from  the  ofien-qaoted  panage* 
ef  SiiAKBflPBARB}  fof  he  introduces  different  notes  to  expiess  the 

same  ima^.  An  adagio  follows^  vhich  probahly  is  meant  to  carrjr 
the  delays  of  a  strong  coutitry,  a  miry  bottom,  or  the  liouiuls  at  f^1f» 
But  off  wc  so  a2:ain,  pfu  aUepo,  into  a  meny  g^tllop,  infnrspcrsed 
with  cheering  tlic  6o^s  to  the  end.  Whether  Uw.  fox  is  lost,  killed, 
0r  ma  to  earth,  heaven  aioiks  knows,  fur  tlie  composer,  n^doubt^ 
oonsders  il  n^tsest  to  permit  everj  gentleman  to*  ateer  hia  own'  conw 
home^  and  conolude  the  hnnt  according  to  bis  pvopdr  tMta. 

Mb.  Kalkbbbxmbb  being  a  foroigBer,raiid  not  evaar  aeqtfaintfd^ 
as  it  should  seem,  with  the  orthograpfay  of  the  word  (TALt.V»H9)  ho 
takes  Tor  his  titlc%  we  have  thus  endeavoured  to  supply  those  parts  o€ 
the  storv  ^vhich  he  has  left  uutoKl,  and  have  translated  the  said  titlo 
Bnd  the  music  for    the  use  ot  country  gcntlqmen,"  whose  grateful 
hliowiedgments  we  expect  for  our  labours ;  but  they  have  also^  ht 
not  forgotten^  to  thank  the  eoospoaet  for  a  Vmiy  aod  plaasiiigsoaBl^ 
whtcfa,  when  hnaginalion  b  eialted  by  a  few  bottles  of  part,  amy  W 
eneeesBfully  employed  by  An  ezpefionced  pedbraiflr  especially^  to 
protract  their  joys,  #hether  they  slnniber  with  their  eyes  shut  or  open* 
We  anticipate,  moreover,  a  large  accession  lo  our  8ubi*crib(  rs  trom 
the  wives,  daughters,  nieces,  cousins,  arul  j^orerncsses  of  all  cl:issct 
of  fox-hiinters  whatsoever,  in  simple  gratitude  for  the  power  we  have 
bestowed  upon  them  of  prolonging  the  unwearying  delight|  without 
the  troubk:  of  teUIng  or  the  patience  of  hearing  long  slotieadf  cele- 
bditad  foB*chasef  •  TheM  iadies  have  probably  obscrvadi  aa  well  bb 
onnelves,  tliat  the  temper  of  trae  sportsnaB  ia  adaufably  prcssrvad 
by  being  engaged,  either  actively  or  passively,  ia  such  rceoUectioos. 
For  the  future  then  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  cry  Hark  to  K 
BBESINER !  and  open  [uponj  the  piano  forte. 

•  My  hounds  are  bred  not  of  tbe  Spartan  kind^ 
So  flew*d,  fo  sanded;  and  their  heads  arc  hvng 

•  With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  raomiiig  dew ;  ■ 
Crook-knee'd  and  dew-lap'd  like  Thcssalian  boUi— * 

Slow  in  parmit,  ^  mtMdinmmah  ilsMb 

^v^raw  wvi^vv^  wravpv 
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Fim»  Forte  Simaia  for  the  iefi  hand  (Migalo)*  By  Fnd.  Kalkbfttp 
ntt,  London*   Ckmenii  and  Co.  Chftfipell  nnd  Go. 

There  are  few  masters  so  capable  af  demonstrating  the  extent  of 
•noGution  as  the  author  of  this  sooatn.  Whenever,  therefore,  he  ap* 
appears  in  ibe  character  of  a  monitor  or  a  teacher,  he  is  pecaliarlj 
entitled  to  attention.  The  power  of  per Ibrminf  pavages  It  one  thing 
-<-tbe  expre»ive  application  of  them  it  another*  Me.  Kalkbrbk* 
irsa*s  stjie  is  peculiar,  but  bb  command  of  the  instrument  is  prodt* 
gious.  We  regard  111  IS  sonata  rather  as  a  lesson  lor  the  exercise  ol 
<he  left  liaud,  lliaa  as  a  cofii position  that  emnUtcs  any  higher  speciet 
of  cxceiieoce^aod  it  is  in  this  light  we  consider  it  to  rank  very  high. 
The  sonata  opens  with  an  air  taken  by  the  left  band,  while  the  right 
performs  the  accompaniment.  Such  a  disposition  of  the  parts  Is 
act  of  course  common,  and  it  oeems  to  be  a  defect,  that  the  acoom« 
paniment  is  too  attractive  to  allow  to  the  principal  its  trne  shaieof 
notice.  It  has  melody  enough  to  call  off  the  mind  from  the  bas!(,  , 
which  has  the  real  sMbject.  The  left  hand  throii^^liont  performs 
passages  usually  given  to  the  right,  in  the  beginning  ot  the  second 
page,  the  upper  part  has  a  very  sweet  piece  of  melody,  which  is  filled 
np  and  enriched  by  the  bass,  and  is  agreenbly  repeated  in  the  treble^ 
the  left  hand  crossing  to  play  it.  Botb  this  and  the  third  pages 
contain  a  great  portion  of  air,  with  much  employment  for  the  bas^ 
Tarions  in  construction,  and  passing  rapidly  through  a  succession  of 
ke^s  lh:it  render  the  cx(  cation  a  sfood  deal  dilBcnlt.  The  power  of 
the  bass  passng-es  is  however  greatly  snbduefl  by  the  acrom paniment, 
particularly  in  pn£:;e  4.  One  of  its  best  parts  we  consider  to  be  the 
cadence  at  the  bottom  of  page  5,  aOer  which  the  original  snbject  is 
again  taken  up.  The  second  movement  of  the  rondo  is  very  plena* 
ing,  where  the  left  hand  by  crossing  again  assumes  the  air. 

The  whole  of  thia  sonata  fulfils  its  intention  and  affords  fine  prac- 
tice for  the  left  hand,  which  cannot  foil -to  be  strengthened  and 
improved  by  its  use.  The  lesson  lias  moreover  a  recommemlation 
frequently  not  common  to  flie  compositions  of  the  writers  for  the 
piano  forte  f)f  the  present  day.  U  is  more  agreeable,  more  iutelU- 
giblc,  has  fewer  orer  hedge  ami  dkch  passages,  and  contains  more 
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pbrases  of  meaning,  a  term  howerer  which  we  employ  In  a  lower 
seiii»e.    Horace's  rule— 

Nori  hatis  est  pnlclira  esse  pocm.ita,  dulcin  sunto 
Et  quocunque  voleiit  aninium  miditoris  airunto, " 
Sliould  be  borne  in  minii  by  all  who  propose  to  instruct  ot1ier<!.-^ 
Pupils  derive  vasti/  more  from  lessons  which  [illtire  and  which  in« 
ferest,  ihan  from  those  which  fatigne  them.  Hence  we  are  always 
apt  to  consider  the  tnaTity,  delicacj^  and  expression  of  a  composi- 
tion, particnlnHy  if  designed  for  students,  to  be  by  far  the  most 
impoftatit  ingredients.  At  present,  extreme  and  (in  our  miud>)  ov- 
Iravag^ant  modulatiijii  is  the  ratre.  Htit,  after  all,  the  world  steks 
novoUy,  and  uovelty  aloue,  (hough  it  appears  to  us  that  every  possi* 
ble  combinatioa  has  long  since  been  exhausted.  In  the  piece  before 
as  there  u  moduhition  enough  in  ali  conscience  (it  is  written  in  fonr 
flats),  bat  upon  the  whole  it  is  more  eaptivating  than  the  generality 
of  sneh  things,  and  we  can  recommend  it  as  abounding  in  much  that 
is  pkasiog  and  more  of  what  will  be  found  essentially  useful. 


Far  from  me  my  Delia  gpcsi  QuuionetfWiUi  an  Accompaniment  fat 
the  Piano  Forte  or  Harpf 

Whin  ihiMIdof  a  Songt  tM  an  Acom^mdment  /br  Me  Piano  Forte 

or  Harp  ; 

O  bright  in  rcerj/  Grace  of  Youth ,  a  Ballad.    By  Wm*  Horsley, 
Mus.  Bac.  Oxoiu  London.  Ciementi  &  Co* 

The  severity  and  the  delicacy  of  lift.  HoRifcBT*t  judgment  are 
so  established,  that  we  loolt  to  him  as  one  of  the  preserveis  of  good 
music  among  the  modemsy  and  as  an  arbiter  elegantiarum  in  taste. 

These  three  songs  have  been  given  to  us  with  those  wc  noticed  \n 
our  la&ttbis  seai»on.    They  are  trifles — they  wear  a  modern  air^  but 

*  *Xis  not  enough,  ye  writers,  that  ye  charm 
'With  ease  ind  elegance ;  a  plav  sbonld  warn 
With  soft  coRcernment;  shmila  poisess  the  seal. 
And  as  it  wills,  the  listeaiog  crowd  coatrelU 
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,mie  not,  lieu  ven  be  praised  I  exactly  in  tUe  verj.newc&t  fashion.  Tfae 
firft  it  simple,  mootli,  and  sweeL  The  second  has  more  of  |)reten-> 
aion ;  but  withal  a  Tery  dangeiotts  coadjutor  in  tlie  voids  JFkaf 
fkaU  I  da  made  more  striking  by  repetition)  and  bordering  so  nearly 
upon  the  ludicrons,  that  we  shoold  tremble  for  the  fate  of  the  song 
in  the  liands  of  a  person  of  ordinary  conceptions.  Tlie  l  i  t,  \vc  may 
intlivl?:^*  nins(  lv(  ^5  in  believing,  has  canght  a  certain  ca^t  of  cxpres- 
fiou  from  the  origin  of  the  words,  which  are  a  translation  it  seems 
from  tiie  Irish,  and  the  air  wears  the  garb  of  nationality.  If  Ma* 
HoasLir  can  write  in  this  style,  he  can  produce  lU  Irish  aselodie^ 
sjhoald  any  poet  from  the  emerald  isle  need  hia  assistance.  Of  the 
three  we  are  at  a  loss  which  to  prefer—but  th<7  arc  all  ahaste  sad 
pleasing. 
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43,  line  15,  for  sound  reaci  round. 

171,  line  5  of  the  note,  for  performing  read  perfenned. 

172,  line  X%  rvorfwen^be^udlbr  £aiidictiirMtfbuiMli«dth. 
910,  Kne  8,  after  highi^  add,  originally  taken  from  PtfsM)o*s  2iBgail 


2 36,       line  from  the  bottom,  for  forc^  read  foeah 
260,  line  15,  for  Baulli  reocf  Barilli. 

— ,  line  l7,  dele  the  commaafterBartolozzi,aadforG Asia  rea^/GoiiA. 
470,  lines  18 and 3),  forwremlBie* 
— ,  lino  29,  for  we  wad  I. 
285,  line  36,  for  n  e  read  I. 
§94,  line    5,  tor  public  read  (vivite* 
316,  line    3,  for  are  read  is. 
^17,  line  3S,  for  ofoipowed  nad  oferpoircreJ, 
319,  line  II,  for  onentwined  reotf  noeoUvened. 
321,  line  30,  for  very  read  many. 

line  t20,  for  defect  rco:/ effect. 
32  j,  line    0,  for  we  heard  read  we  hare  beard. 

 ,  line    8,  for  hearing  read  oitching. 

— -1,  line  15,  fwTenture  readfcontinQe. 
333,  line  23,  for  if  of  a  reoilof  a. 
337,  line  33,  for  that  eminent  singer  reoc?  Mm. 
343,  line  27,  for  principal  read  principle. 
357,  line  11,  for  scholar  read  roaster. 

372,  line  10,  for  flat  7th  bi^t  read  7th  highest, 

373,  Hue  31,  for  alteraiioiis  read  altemationi. 

374,  Hue  I  f,  for  latter  riMrilMMr. 
379,  lino  37,  for  prore  rend  shew. 
383,  line  25,  for  for  i  cad  from. 

The  figures  indicating  page:*  518,  519,  52(X  are  printed  118,  119,  120. 

Page  518.  The  sentence  at  the  third  line  irom  the  bottom  should  run  fhas;— 
The  unforeirfHm  diificaltjcs  which  alwajs  attend  enquiries  that  IbUow  the  attempt  to 
teach  defer  chitdien* 


in  fiera. 
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